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C    O    W*  LEY. 


T^ilE  Life  of  Cowley,  notwithstanding  the  penury  of  Engl'sh  biography, 
^  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Sprat,  an  author  whose  pregnancy  of  imagination 
ind  elec^ance  of  language  has  deservedly  set  hin^hlgJi  in  the  ranks  of  literature; 
bitlilszcal  of  frien<U2ip,oranibitiont)f  eloquence,  has  produced  a  funeral  ora-' 
tiou  iiitber  than  a  history:  h<?  has  given  the  character,  not  tlie  life  of  Cowley; 
f»r  be  v^  I  ires  wkh  so  little  detail,  that  scarcely  any  tlung  is  distinctly  knownj^ 
iu  all  is  sl.cwn  confused  and  enlarged  tiirough  the  mist  of  panegyriclc. 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY  was  born  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
sr.d  ei;;b*t«?cn.  Hfe  fatlicr  was,a  grocer,  whose  condition  Dr.  Sprat  conceals  under 
llic  j:<^i.eral  appellation  of  a  citizen.and,  what  would  probably  not  have  been  less 
art  fully  suppressed,  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the  register  of  St.  Dunstan's 
I«iiri<ii,  t}vQ^  rcasori  to  suspect  that  his  father  was  a  sectary.  Whoever  he  was, 
he  d\2i\  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  and  consequently  left  him  to  the  care  of  his, 
r..o:licr ;  whom  Wood  represents  asstruggling  earn  stl » to  procure  him  a  literary 
cJucaticn.aiid  who,  ^s  she  lived  to  the  age  of  ciglity,  h;id  her  solicltfcde  rewarded. 
}■%•  ?.',  linc^  her  son  eminent,  and,  I  hope,  by  seeing  him  fortunate,  ajid  partaking 
h':?  ;:*rospcriry.  We  know  at  least,  from  Sprat's  account,  tliat  he  always  ac- 
k'  nwIc-Jgctl  her  care,  and  }:.^'Ay  paid  the  dues  of  filial  gratitude. 

In  tlic  v^indow  of  his  uioth-jr's  apartment  lay  Spenser's  Fairy  Qi^cen;  in' 
^v  ic!)  he  vc!v  t-aily  took  deliirhtto  read,  til,  by  feeling  the  churnss  of  verse,  he. 
\". :  rpf ,  as  f  ic  rt* latcs,  irrecoverably  a  poet  Su  h  are  the  acciuc!its,  wiiich,  sonie- 
fiJi*i  rcnieiibcrcd,  and  pcrliaps  sjinctimcs  fore;ottcn,  produce- 1 1  lat  particular 
^.■;.-  -ation  ot'mii^d,  ai^d  pro;;cnfjty  for  son:c  certain  scieiice  or  employment, 
v..:".!j  is  ccm!T5onlv  called  Genius.  1  lie  true  Genius  is  a  niiiul  of  iarrre  reneral 
P'vcr?,  aicidcntally  dctcnnincd  to  some  partScular  <liiectio!i.  Sir  Joshua 
Ilcynold:,  tljc  great  Painter  of  ihc  present  .i^c,  Iiad  tlic  first  fondness  for"  his 
::tc\rircd  by  the  per-jpal  of  RicLnrclsc^n's  ticaise. 
Vo:..  r.  B  "       Bv 


9  COWLEY. 

By  his  mother's  soljcitatioo  he  was  admmitted  into  WMltninsterschool, 
where  he  was  soon  distinguished.     He  was  wont,  says  Sprat]^  rehtc,  "  That 
.*  *^  he  bad  this  defect  in  his  memory  at  that  time,  that  his  teachers  never  coaU 
**  bring  it  to  retain  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar." 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  natural  desire  of  man  to  props^ate  a  wonder.  "It  is 
surely  very  difficult  to  tell  any  thing  as  it  was  heard,  when  Sprat  could  not 
refrain  from  amplifying  a  commodious  incident,  though  the  book  to  which  h« 
prefixed  his  narrative  contained  its  conratation.  A  meo^pry  admitting  some 
things,  and  rejecting  others,  an  intellectual  digestion  that  concocte9  theoulp  of 
learning,  but  refused  the  husks,  had  the  appearance  of  instinctive  clcgana|jj|fa 
particular  proviiion  made  by  Nature  for  literary  politeness.  But  in  the  loAoi 
own  honest  relation,  the  marvel  vanishes :  he  was,  he  says,  such  "  an  cncttiy 
to-  all  constraint,  that  his  master  never  could  pievafled  on  him  to  learn  the 
^*  rules  without  book.'*  He  does  not  tell  that  he  could  not  learn  the  rules, 
but  that,  being  able  to  perform  his  exercises  without  tliem,  and  being  an 
•*  enemy  to  constr^nt,"  he  spared  himself  the  labour. 

Among  the  English  Poets,  Cowley,  Milton,  ^nd  Pope,  might  be  said  '*  to 
^*  lisp  in  numbers;"  and  have  given  such  early  proofs,  not  only  of  >powen  of 
language,  but  pf  comprehension  of  things,  as  to  more  tardy  nffnds  seenMJ 
scarcdy  credible.  But  of  the  learned  puerilities  of  Cowley  there  is  no  ddubt; 
since  a  yo^Pi^c  of  his  poems  was  not  only  written  but  printed  in  his  thirteenth 
year* :  containing,  with  other  poetical  compositions,  ♦*  The  tragical  History 
^*  of  Pynupus  and  Thisbe,*'  written  when  he  wa^  ten  years  old ;  and  Con- 
•*  stanria  and  Philetus,"  written  two  years  after. 

While  he  was  yet  at  school  he  produced  a  comec'y  called  "  Love's  Riddle,*f 
though  it  was  not  publised  till  he  had  been  some  time  at  Cambridge.     This  * 
comedy  is  of  the  pastoral  kind,  which  requires  no  acquaintance  with  the  living 
world,  and  therefore  the  time  at  which  it  itas  (;pmposed  adds  little  to  the 
wonder^  of  Cowley's  minority. 

In  16369  he  was  removed  to  Cambridgef,  where  he  continued  his  studies 
with  great  intenseness;  for  he  is  said  to  have  written,  while  he  was  yet  ^ 
young  student,  the  greater  part  of  his  *' Davideis;*'  a  work  of  which  the 
materials  could  not  have  been  collected  without  the  study  of  many  yearsg 
but  by  a  mind  of  the  greatest  vigour  and  activity. 

Two  years  after  his  settlement  at  Cambridge  he  published.^  Love's  Riddle,'* 
with  a  poetical  dedication  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby ;  of  whose  acquaintance  all  his 
contemporaries  seem  to  have  been  ambitious;  and  '^  Naufragium  Joculare,"a 
#omcdy  written  in  Latin,  but  without  due  attention  to  the  ancient  models ;  for  it 

is 

*  T'mu  Volume  was  not  pub!Is2ui^ before  1S3),  when  Cowl^  was  fifteen  yean  old.  Dr. 
J^hnion,  as  ^'  ell  as  former  Biographeri,  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  the  portrait  of  Cowley 
^log  bf  mi  take  marked  with  the  a^  of  thirteen  years.  £. 

^  He  was  a  candidate  this  year  at  Westm  nster-school  for  election  t  j  Trlnltj  CoUegei  but 
pro\(d  uasucccssful.  K.  ^ 
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isnotlooieTersti  blit  mere  prose.  It  wasprinted,  with  a  dedication  in  verte  to 
Br.  Comber,  master  of  the  college ;  but  having  neither  the  facility  of  a  popular 
nor  the  accuracy  of  a  learned  work,  it  seems  to  be  now  Universally  neglected. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  as  the  Prince  passed  through  Cambridge 
in  his  way  to  York,  he  was  entertained  with  a  representation  of  the  •'  Guardian," 
aconifdy,  which  Cowley  says  was  neitlier  vvritten  nor  acted,  but  roughdrawii 
b\'  hiiDi  and  repeated  by  the  scholars.  That  this  comedy  was  printed  during 
his  absence  from  his  country,  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  injurious  to  his 
leputalioni  though,  during  the  suppression  of  tht  theatres,  it  was  somctiraas 
finidy  acted  with  sufficient  approbation. 

tn  1643,  being  now  master  of  arts,  he  was,  by  the  pre\'alencc  of  the  ipzriisL* 
roent,  ejected  iiom  Cambridge,  and  sheltered  himself  at  St.  John's  College  in 
Oxford ;  where,  as  is  said  by  Wood,  he  published  a  satire,  called  ^^  '1  he  Puritan 
'•and  Papist,"  which  was  only  inserted  in  the  last  collection  of  his  works*  ; 
aru:  so  distinguished  himself  by  the  wa^th  of  his  loyalty,  and  the  elegance  of" 
his  conversation,  that  he  gained  the  kindness  and  confidence  of  those  who 
attended  the  king,  and  amongst  others  of  Lord  FalkJand,  whose  notice  cast  a 
I  lostre  oa  all  to  whom  it  was.extendcd. 

About  the  time  when  Oxford  was  surrendered  to  the  parliament,  he  followed 
the  Queen  to  Paris,  where  he  became  secretary  to  the  Lord  Jermyn,  aftenvards 
Earl  of  St.  Albans,  and  was  employed  in  such  correspondence  as  tlic  royal 
cacse  required,  and  particularly  in  cyphering  and  decyphering  the  letters  fhat 
passed  between  the  King  and  Queen ;  an  employment  of  flie  highest  con- 
fidence and  honour.  So  wide  was  his  pronnce  of  intelligence,  that,  for  several 
years,  it  filled  all  bh  days  and  two  or  three  nights  in  the  week. 

In  the  year  1647,  his  "  Mistress"  was  published  ;  for  he  imagined,  as  lie  de- 
clared in  his  preface  to  a  subsequent  edition,  that  ^^  poets  arc  scarce  thought 
"freemen  of  their  company  without  paying  some  duties,  or  obliging  tlieru- 
"kIvcs  to  be  true  to  Love." 

1  Iiis  obligation  to  aiiiorotis  ditties  owes,  I  believe,  its  original  to  tHcf  fahte  of 
fctrarch,  who,  in  an  age  nidc  and  uncultivated,  by  his  tuneful  homage  to  his 
Laura,  refined  the  manners  of  the  lettered  world,  and  filled  Europe  with  lore 
and  poetry.  But  the  basis  of  all  excellence  is  truth:  he  that  professes  love 
'  ougMt  to  feel  its  power.*  Petrarch  was  a  real  lover,  and  Laura  doubClecs  de- 
Jtncd  his  tenderness.  Of  Cowley,  we  are  told  by  Earnest,  who  had  means 
eiioujh  of  information,  that  whatever  he  niay  talk  of  his  own  Inflamihability, 
i:'.dthc  variety  of  cl)aracters  by  which  his  heart  was  divided,  he  in  riMlity  was 
in  love  but  once,  and  then  never  had  resolution  to  tell  his  passion. 

This  consideration  cannot  but  abate,  in  some  measure,  the  reader'^  esteem  for 
the  woik  and  the  author.  To  love  excellence,  is  natural ;  it  is  natural  likewise  for 

B  2  tit 

•  In  the  first  edit  ion  of  ttiU  Life,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  *'  which  was  never  inserted  in  anr 
"  cuiiecrion  of  his  works  j'*  but  he  altered  the  expression  when  the  Lives  were  wllicted  in*:# 
vc]  J  nc^.     The  sathe  itas  added  to  Cowlfy'f  works  by  li;«  desire  N. 
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tlic  lover  to  solicit  reciprocal  regard  by  an  elaborate  display  of  his  own  qualifica- 
tions. The  desire  of  pleasing  has  In  difrerent  men  produced  actions  of  heroisiHi 
and  effusions  of  wit ;  but  it  seems  as  reasonable*  to  appear  the  champion  as  the 
poet  of  an  **  airy  nothing/*  and  to  quarrel  as  to  write  for  wbat  Cowley'mighj 
have  learned  from  his  master  Pindar  to  call  the  "  dream  of  a  shadow.** 

It  is  surely  not  difficult,  in  the  solitu4c  of  a  college,  or  in  the  bustle  of  the 
world,  to  find  useful  studies  and  serious  employment.  No  man  needs  to  bo  so 
burthened  witli  life  as  to  squander  it  in  voluntary  dreams  of  fictitious  occur- 
rences. The  man  that  sits  down  to  suppose  himself  charged  wit!)  treason  or 
peculation,  and  heat$  his  mind  to  an  elaborate  purgation  of  his  character  from 
crimes  which  he  w«s  never  within  the  possibility  of  committing,  differs  only 
by  the  infrequency  of  his  folly  from  him  who  praises  beauty  which  he  never 
saw  ;  complains  of  jealousy  which  he  never  felt ;  supposes  himself  sometime^ 
Invited,  and  sometimes  forsaken ;  fatigues  his  fancy,  and  ransacks  his  memory, 
for  images  which  may  exhibit  the  gaiety  of  hope,  or  the  gloominess  of  despair, 
and  dresses  his  imaginary  Chloris  or  Phyllis  sometimes  in  flowers  fading  as  her 
beauty,  and  sometimes  in  gdms  lasting  a^*  her  virtues. 

.  At  Paris,  as  secretary  to  Lord  Jermyn,  he  was  engaged  in  transacting  things  of 
real  importance,  with  real  men  and  real  women,  and  at  that  time  did  not  miKh 
tmploy  his  thoughts  upon  phantoms  of  gallantry,  bonieof  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Bcnnet,  afterwards  Earl  of  Arlington,  from  April  to  December  In  1650,  arc  pre- 
served in  *•  Miscellanea  Aulica,"  a  collection  of  paperj^  published  by  Brown. 
These  letters,  being  wiitten  like  those  of  other  men  wlios  niind  is  more  on  things 
than  words,  contribute  no  otherwise  to  his  reputation  than  as  thev  shew  him  to 
have  been  above  the  afTectation  of  unseasonable  elegance,  and  to  have  known 
that  the  business  of  a  statesman  can  be  little  forwarded  by  flowers  of  rhetorick. 

One  passage,  however,  seems  not  unworthy  of  some  notice.  Speaking  of  the 
Scotch  treaty  then  in  agitation : 

**  The  Scotch  treaty,"  he  says,  "  is  the  only  thing  now  in  \yhlch  we  are  vitally 
"  concerned;  I  am  one  of  the  last  hopeis,  and  yet  cannot  now  abstain  from  be- 
**  lieving,  tliat  an  agreement  will  be  made :  all  people  upon  tlie  place  incline  to 
**  that  of  union.  The  Scotch  will  moderate  something  of  the  rigour  of  their 
••  demands;  th<j  mutual  necessity  of  an  accord *is  visible,  the  King  is  pcrsuatlcd 
**  of  it.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth  (which  I  take  to  be  an  argument  above  all 
**  the  rest)  Virgil  has  told  the  same  thing  to  that  purpose.'* 

This  expression  from  a  secretary  of  the  present  time,  would  he  con5:ic!ered 
as  merely  ludicrous,  01  at  most  as  an  ostJ^ntatious  display  of  schoiarsliih  ;  but 
the  manners  of  that  time  were  so  ringed  with  superstition,  that  1  cannot  but 
suspect  Gowley  of  having  consulted  on  this  great  occasion  the  Virgiliaii 
lots*,  and  to  have  given  some  credit  to  tlie  answer  of  his  oracle. 

Some 

•  Consulting iHe  Virgilian  Lotfv  Sortcs  Virgilianac,  is  a  method  of  DIti nation  by  tlvc  opening 
•f  Virgil,  and  applying  to  the  ciicumstanccs  of  the  pcrii»er  the  (ii-.r  passage  in  either  of  the 
two  pages  that  h::  accidentally  ilxes  his  eye  on.     It  is  said>  that  kin^  Charles  I.  and  Lord 
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ome  years  afterward,  '*  business,"  says  Sprat,  **  passed  of  course  into  other 
ands;*'  and  Cowley,  being  no  longer  useful  at  Paris,  was  in  1656  sent  back 
) England,  that,  **  under  pretence  of  privacy  and  retirement,  he  might  take 
aoa  "  of  giving  notice  of  the  posture  of  things  in  this  nation.*' 
oon  after  his  return  to  London  he  was  seized  by  some  messengers  of 
usurping  powers,  who  were  sent  out  in  quest  of  another  man ;  and  being 

examined 

lid,  bring  in  the  Bodleian  Ubrary »  made  this  experimcot  tof  their  future  fort«inca>  ami 
witii  prutagrs  equally  ominous  to  each.     That  of  the  kingf  was  the  following  x 

At  bello  audacis  populi  vexatus  et  armif , 

Finihut  extorris,  complexu  airulsut  luli, 

Auxllium  implorety  videatque  indigna  suorum 

Funera,  nee,  cum  se  suh  leges  pacis  iniquas 

Tradiderit,  regno  aut  optata  luce  fruatuf: 

Sed  cadat  anfie  diem,  mediaque  inhumatus  arena. 

.^Sneid,  book  IV*  line  lt|. 

Yet  let  a  race  untam*J,  and  haughty  fees. 

His  peaceful  entrance  wiih  dire  arms  oppose. 

Oppressed  with  numbers  in  th*  unequal  fiekl. 

His  men  discourag*d>  and  himself  expell'd  :  ^ 

Let  htm  for  succour  sue  from  place  to  place, 

Xorn  from  his  subjects  and  his  san*s  embrace. 

First  let  him  see  his  friends  in  battle  slain, 

And  their  untimely  fate  lament  in  vain  : 

And  when,  at  length,  the  cruel  war  shall  cease^ 

Oi^  hard  conditions  may  he  buy  his  peace ;  ]     '  * 

Mc»r  let  him  then  enjoy  supreme  command,  •% 

Biit  fall  untimely  by  some  hostile  hand,  (- 

And  lie  unbury'd  on  the  barren  sand.  ^ 

Drypin* 

Ijord  Falkland's  :  ^ 

Non  hxc,  O  Palla,  dederas  promissa  parent  1, 
Cautius  ut  «aevo  vellcs  te  credere  Marti. 
Hand  ignarus  eram,  quantum  nova  gloria  in  arrais, 
£t  prxdulce  decus  primo  crrtamine  posset. 
Primitix  juvenis  miters,  bellique  propinqui 
Dura  nidimenta,  et  nulli  cxaudita  Dcorum, 
Vo:a  prcccsque  mca  1 

vffncid,  book  XI.  line  T5S. 

O  Pall.18,  thou  hast  fail'J  thy  plighted  won!. 
To  fight  with  cau!ioTi,  not  to  tempt  the  sword  i 
1  warn'd  thee,  bur  in  vain,  for  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  pursue  ; 
That  boiling  blood  would  carr}*  thee  too  far. 
Young  as  thmi  wert  to  dangers  raw,  to  war. 
O  curst  essay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom, 
Pi^ude  of  bloody  fields  and  fights  to  come^ 
Hard  elements  of  unauspicious  war, 
Vain  vows  to  Heaven,  and  unavailing  care.  DitroE.v. 

finan,  in  his  Lexicon,  gives  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  this  practice  of  soekin^  fates  la 
i:  and  tays,  that  it  was  used  by  the  Pagans,  the  Jewish  Rab  )in3^  and  even  the  early 
tians  }  the  Utter  taking  the  New  Testament  for  their  trade.    H. 
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examined  was  put  into  confinement,  from  which  he  was  not  dismissed  witllonl 
the  security  of  a  thousand  pounds  given  by  Dr.  Scarborough. 

This  year  he  published  his  poems,  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  seems  to  havK 
inserted  something,  suppressed  in  subsequent  editions,  which  was  interpreted  ti 
denotesome  relaxation  of  his  loyalty.  In  this  preface  he  declares,  <'  that  hisdesiit 
•*  had  been  foi  some  days  past,  and  did  still  very  veloemently  continue,  to  retire 
**  himself  to  some  of  the  American  plantations,  and  to  forsake  this  world  for  ever.* 
From  the  obloquy  whjch  the  appearance  of  submission  to  the  usurpers  brougltf 
tipon  him,  his  biographer  has  been  very  diligent  to  clear  him,  and  indeed  ii 
does  not  seem  to  have  lessened  his  reputation.  His  wish  for  retirement  we  csui 
easily  believe  to  be  undiflembled ;  a  man  harrafled  in  one  kingdom,  and  per- 
secuted in  another,  who,  after  a  course  of  business  that  employed  all  liis  days  and 
half  his  nights  in  cyphering  and  decyphering.  comes  to  his  own  country  and 
steps  into  a  prison,  will  be  willing  enough  to  retire  to  some  place  of  quiet,  and 
of  safety.  Yet  let  neither  our  reverence  for  a  genius,  nor  our  pity  for  asuffcreri 
dispose  us  Xq  forget  that  if  his  activity  was  virtue,  his  retreat  was  cowardice. 

He  then  took  upon  himself  the  character  of  Physician,  still,  according  to 
Sprat,  with  intention  **  to  dissemble  the  main  design  of  his  coming  over,"  andg 
as  Mr.  Wood  relates,  **  complying  with  the  men  then  in  power  (which  wafl 
**  much  taken  notice  of  by  the  royal  party),  he  obtained  an  order  to  be  created 
"  Doctor  of  Pl/iick,  which  being  done  to  his  mind,  (whereby  he  gained  the 
**  ill-will  of  some  of  his  friends),  he  went  into  France  again,  having  made  a 
••  copy  of  verses  on  0]iver*s  death,'* 

This  is  no  favourable  representation,  yet  even  in  tint  not  much  wrong  can 
Be  discovered.  How  far  he  complied  with  the  men  in  power,  is  to  be  enquiied 
before  he  can  be  blamed.  It  is  not  said  that  he  told  them  any  secrets,  or  assisted 
them  by  intelligence,  or  any  other  act.  If  he  only  promised  to  be  quiet,  that 
tBey  in  whose  hands  he  was  might  free  him  from  confinement,  he  did  what 
no  law  of  society  prohibits. 

The  man  whose  miscarriage  in  a  jufl  cause  has  put  him  in  the  power  of  hit 
enemy  may,  without  any  violation  of  his  integrity,  regain  his  liberty,  or  preserve 
his  life,  by  a  promise  of  neutrality :  for  the  stipulation  gives  the  enemy  nothing: 
which  he  had  not  before ;  the  neutrality  of  a  captive  may  !)e  always  secured  r 
by  his  imprisonment  or  death.  He  that  is  at  the  disposal  of  another,  may  not; 
promise  to  aid  him  in  any  injurious  act,  because  no  power  can  compel  active 
obedience.     He  may  engage  to  do  notliing,  but  not  to  do  ill. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Cowley  promised  little.  It  docs  not  appear 
that  his  compliance  gained  him  confidence  enough  to  be  trusted  withojt 
security,  for  tlie  bond  of  his  bail  was  never  cancelled  ;  nor  that  it  made  him 
think  himself  secure, ibr  at*  that  diffolution  of  government  which  t'oHowcn  tlic 
death  of  Oliver,  l:e  returned  into  France,  where  he  resumed  Lis  former  stall  Jii, 
and  staid  till  the  Restoration* 

••  H* 
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"  He  contiRi:ed,"  savs  Ins  biographer,  "  under  these  bonds  till  the  rental 
•  deliverance  ;**  it  is  therefore  to  be  supposed,  that  he  did  not  go  to  Fraiicr,  and 
attain  for  the  King  without  the  consent  of  his  bondsman ;  tliat  he  did  not 
iherbis  loyalty  at  the  hazard  of  his  friend,  but  by  his  friend's  pcimis<:ivTi. 

Of  the  verses  on  Oliver's  death,  in  which  Wood's  narrative  seems  to  i  npfy 
mmething  encomiasticic,  there  has  been  no  appearance  I'here  is  a  (Ii<;r  o:ip^a 
flwiceming  his  government,  indeed,  with  verses  intermixed,  but  such  as  certainly 
glincdis  author  no  friends  among  the  aWttors  of  usurpation. 

A  Joctor  of  physick  however  he  was  made  at  Oxford,  in  December  1657; 
indin  die  commencement  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
prcn  by  Dr.  Birch,  he  appears  among  the  experimental  philosophers  with  tlic 
tMc  of  Dr.  Cowley. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  ever  attempted  practice  ;  but  Ms 
picpantory  studies  have  contributed  something  to  the  honour  of  his  country. 
Considering  Botany  as  necessary  to  a  physician,  he  retired  into  Kent  to  gather 
pbnts;  aivl  as  the  predominance  of  a  favourite  study  affects  all  subordinate 
operations  of  tlic  intellect,  Botany  in  the  mind  of  Cowley  turned  into  Poetry. 
He  compoied  in  Latin  several  books  on  Plants,  of  which  the  first  and  second 
Y  the  qualities  of  Herbs,  in  elegiac  verse  j  the  third  and  fourth,  the 
loties  of  Flowers  in  various  measures ;  and  in  the  fiftli  and  sixth,  the 
of  trees  in  heroic  numbers. 
At  the  same  time  were  produced  fron?  the  same  university,  the  two  great 
ts,  Cowley  and  Milton,  of  dissimilar  genius,  of  opposite  princi:;Ies;  but 
concurring  in  the  cultivation  of  Latin  Poetry,  in  which  the  English,  till  their 
vorks  and  Mav*s  poem  appeavd*,  seemed  unable  to  contest  the  palm  with 
Ay  other  of  the  lettered  nations. 

If  the  Latin  performances  of  C6wley  and  Milton  be  compared  (for  May  I 
Wdto  be  superior  to  both)  the  advantage  seems  to  lie  on  the  side  of  Cowley. 
Mikon  is  generally  content  to  express  the  thoughts  of  the  ancients  in  their 
iangnage ;  Cowley,  without  much  loss  of  purity  or  elegance,  accommodates 
Ibe  diction  of  Rome  to  his  own  conceptions. 

At  the  Restoration,  after  all  the  diligence  of  his  long  service,  and  with  con* 
•oonsncss  not  only  of  the  merit  of  fidelity,  but  of  the  dignity  of  great  abilities, 
itf  naturally  expected  ample  preferments;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  forgotten 
by  bis  own  fault,  wrote' a  Song  of  Triumph.  But  this  was  a  time  of  such 
pneralhope,  that  great  numbers  were  inevitably  disappointed;  and  Cowley 
fcund  his  reward  very  tediously  delayed.  He  had  been  promised  by  both 
Charics  the  first  and  second  the  Mastership  of  the  Savoy ;  "  but  he  lost  it," 
WJ*  Wood,  "  by  certain  persons,  enemies  to  the  Muses." 

The 

*  Bf  May's  Poem,  we  art  htre  to  understand  a  continuation  of  Lucan*9  Pharsalia  to  tbt 
^tth  01  Julius  Caesar,  by  Thomas  May,  an  eminent  poet  an  1  histor  an,  wko  flour  sl\c  in  ths 
^%^Qi  Jaoics  and  Charles  K  aii\dof  whom  a  life  is  given  in  the  Biographia  jiiitiiniuca.  hL 
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The  neglect  of  the  court  was  not  his  only  mortification ;  having,  by  such 
alteration  as  he  thought  proper,  fitted  his  old  Comedy  of  the  "  Guardian"  for 
the  stage,  he  produced  it  *  under  tlie  title  of  "  The  Cutter  of  Coleman- 
•*  strectf.'*  It  was  treated  on  die  suge  with  great  severity,  and  was  after- 
wards censured  as  a  satire  on  the  King^s  party. 

Mr.  Dryden,  who  went  with  Mr.  Sprat  to  the  first  exhibition,  related  to  Mr. 
Dennis,  "  that  when  they  told  Cowley  how  little  favour  had  been  shewn  him, 
*^  he  reccivecl  the  news  of  his  ill  success,  not  with  so  much  firmness  as  might 
**  have  been  expected  from  so  great  a  man.'* 

What  firmness  they  expected,  or  what  weakness  Cowley  discovered,  cannot 
be  known.  He  that  misse«  his  end  will  never  be  as  much  pleased  as  he  that  attain! 
it,  even  when  he  can  impute  no  part  of  his  failure  to  himself;  and  when  tlie  end  is 
to  please  the  multitude^  no  man,  perhaps,  hasaright,  in  things  admitting  pf  grada- 
tion and  comparison,  to  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  his  judges,  and  totally  toex- 
clude  diffidence  and  shame  by  a  haughty  consciousness  of  his  own  excellence. 

For  the  rejection  of  tliis  play,  it  is  difficult  now  to  find  the  reason :  it  certainly 
haSfin  a  very  great  degree,  the  power  of  fixing  attention  and  exciting  merri- 
ment. From  tli^  charge  of  disaffection  he  exculpates  himself  in  his  preface,  by 
observing  liow  unlikely  it  is  that,  having  followed  the  royal  family  through  all 
their  distresses  ^'  he  should  choose  the  time  of  tlieir  restoration  to  begin  a  quarrel 
**  with  them."  It  appears,  however,  from  the  Theatrical  Register  of  Downei 
the  Prompter,  to  have  been  popularly  considered  as  a  satire  on  tlic  royalists. 

That  he  might  sliorten  this  tedious  suspense,  he  published  his  pretensions  and 
W$  discontent,  in  aii  ode  called  "  The  Complaint ;"  in  wliicli  he  stiles  him- 
self the  nulanchly  Cowley,  This  met  with  tho^iisual  fortune  of  complaint^ 
and  seems  to  have  excited  more  contempt  than  pity. 

These  unlucky  incidents  arc  brought,  maliciously  enough,  together  in  some 
stanzas,  written  about  tliat  time,  on  the  choice  of  a  laurcat;  a  mode  of  satire, 
l>y  which,  since  it  was  first  introduced  by  Suckling,  perhaps  every  genera- 
tion of  poets  lias  been  teazed. 

Savoy- missing  Cowley  came  into  the  court. 

Making  apoiogiet  for  his  bad  play  ; 
Every  one  gave  htm  so  good  a  report* 

That  ApoUo  gave  heed  to  all  he  could  say  : 
Nor  would  he  have  ha)d»  'tis  thought,  a  rebuke» 

Unless  he  had  done  some  notabia  folly ; 
Writ  verses  unjustly  in  praise  of  Sam  Tuke« 

Or  printed  his  pitiful  Melancholy. 

lYxi 

-f-  Here  is  an  error  in  the  dctignatioii  of  this  comedy,  which  our  autli or  copied  fiom  the 
title-page  of  the  later  editions  of  Cowley's  works  1  the  title  of  the  pby  itselt  is  wittiout  the 
articlr,  '«<  Cutter  of  Coleman  ^street,'*  and  that,  because  a  merry  sharking  fellow  about  \{\t 
t»WD|  named  Cutter,  is  a  principal  chaiactcr  in  it,    U, 
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His  vehement  desire  of  retirement  now  came  again   upon  liim.     **  Not 
•*  finding,**  says  the  morose  Woo<l,  **  that  preferment  conferred  upon  him  whidi . 
"^benpccteJ,  while  others  for  their  money  carried  away  most  places,  he  retir- 
^eddisconttnted  into  Surrey." 

"He  was  now/'  Siiys  the  courtly  Sprat,  "  weary  of  the  vexations  and  for- 
''malities  of  an  active  condition.  He  had  been  perplexed  with  a  long  com- 
"pKancc  to  foreign  manners.  He  wa"5satiated  with  the  arts  of  a  court;  whicii 
"sort of  life,  though  liis  virtue  made  it  innocent  to  him,  yet  nothintr  ipuld 
•*  make  it  quiet.  Those  were  the  reasons  that  made  him  to  follow  the  violent  * 
''indfaation  of  his  own  mind,  which,  in  the  greatest  throng  of  his  former 
"business,  had  still  called  upon  him,  and  represented  to  him  the  true  delights 
"of solitary  studies  oftempciatc  pleasures)  and  a  moderate  revenue  below 
"tlic  malice  and  flatteries  of  fortune.*' 

So  differently  arc  tilings  :seen,  and  so  differently  arc  they  shewn  ;  but  actions 
arc  visible,  though  motives  tire  secret.   Cowley  certainly  retired;  firs'  to  Barn- 
das,*  and  afterwards  to  Chertsey,  in  Surrey.     He  seems,  however,  to  have  los^t  , 
ijan  of  his  dread  of  the  *  hum  of  men.     He  thought  himself  now  safe  enough  ^ 
intrusion,  without  the  defence  of  mountains  and  oceans;  and  instead  of 

kin^  shelter  in  America,  wisely  went  only  so  far  from  tlie  bustle  of  life  as 
he  might  easily  find  his  way  back,   when   solitude  sliould  grow  tedious.. 

is  retreat  was  at  first  but  slenderly  accommodated;  yet  he  soon  obtained,  by  . 

interest  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  such  a 
bseof  the  QueeftrVt^Jids  as  afforded  him  an  ample  income. 

By  tlte  lover  9f  virt^  and  c^wit  it  will  be  solicitously  asked,  if  he  now  was 
^).  Let  thefp  p^i^e  one  of  his  letters accidently  preserved  by  Peck,  which 
Iftcomniend  to  the  consideration  of  all  Uiat  may  hereafter  pant  for  solitude. 

**  To  Dr..  Thomas  Sprat. 

(**  C!jcrt?cy,  21  May,  1665. 
**  Tlic  tirst  night  that  I  came  hither  I  caught  so  great  a  cold,  with  a  dcfluxion 
*'cf  rlicum,  as  made  uic  keep  my  chamber  ten  days.  And,  two  a'tcr,  had  sucii 
'*abrL.i?e  in  my  ribs  with  a  fall,  that  I  am  yet  unable  lo  mo\e  or  turn  myi-clf 
*  inmv  bed.  'I'his  is  my  personal  fortune  here  to  he«^in  with.  And,  besides, 
**!ca!iiret  no  money  from  my  tenants,  and  liiive  my  nieaJows  caicn  up  c\ery  . 
"nigU  hv  rattle  jHJt  in  bv  mv  neighbours.  What  this  .M;;nifijs,  or  may  con?e 
"toiu  lime,  God  knows;  if  it  be  ominous,  it  c:in  end  in  nothing  less  than 
"bn^inT.  Another  misfortune  has  been,  and  stranpi^r  than  all  t!  e  rest,  that 
''rouiuve  broke  vour  woid  with  me,  jmuI  f tiled  to  come,  even  thoiii;h  voii 
"  told  Mr.  Bois  that  you  would,  'ihat  is  whar  tliey  cail  Momtri  shnnt'  1  do  Iiojic 
to  recover  niv  late  l.'urtso  fane  within  live  or  six  days  -thoui^h  it  be  uncertain 
**)'«  whether  1  shall  ever  recover  it'  as  to  v.als:  ;;!u)i!t  ni^ain.  AnOi^  then,  ^ 
'''itthinks,  vuu  andl  atid  tht  Duti  n';ir.ht  1  e  \try  n:cri y  up«.n  St.  Ai.m'.--  Hill. 

i 

•  L'AIU-po  ciMilton.     Dv.  J. 

Vol.  I.  C  •'  You 
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lo  COWLEY, 

f*  You  might  very  conveniently  come  hither  the  way  of  Hampton  Town,  lying 
f*  there  one  night.    I  write  this  in  pain,  and  can  say  no  more :  Vnbum  sapUmL*^ 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasure  or  suffer  the  uneasiness  of  solitude;  for 
he  died  at  the  Porch-house  *  in  Chertsey  in  i667,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 

Hq  was  buried  with  great  pomp  ne»r  Chaucer  and  Spenser;  and  King 
Charles  pronounced,  "  That  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  behind  him  a  better 
pian  Ih  England.'*  He  is  represented  by  Dr.  Sprat  as  the  most  amiable  of 
mankind ;  and  this  posthumous  praise  may  safely  be  credited,  as  it  has  never 
been  contradicted  by  enyy  or  by  faction. 

Such  are  the  remarks  and  memorials  which  I  have  been  able  to  add  to  the 
narrative  oT  Dr.  Sprat ;  who,  writing  when  the  feuds  of  the  civil  war  were  yet 
recent,  and  the  minds  of  either  prty  were  easily  irritated,  was  obliged  to  pass 
ever  many  transactions  in  general  expressions,  and  to  leave  curiosity  often 
unsatisfied.  What  he  did  not  tell,  cannot  however  now  be  known.  I  must 
therefore  recommend  the  perusal  of  his  work,  to  which  my  narration  can  be 
considered  only  as  a  slender  supplement. 

COV^LEY,  like  other  poets  who  have  written  with  narrow  views,  and, 
instead  of  tracing  intellectual  pleasures  in  the  minds  of  man,  paid  their  court 
to  temporary  prejudices,  ha3  bjcen  a^  one  time  too  much  praised,  and  too  much 
neglected  at  another. 

"Wit,  like  all  other  things  subject  by  their  nature  to  the  choice  of  man,  has 
its  changes  and  fashions,  and  at  different  times  take  difFctent  forms.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  appeaurd  a  race  of  wjlters  that  may 
be  termed  the  metaphysical  poets ;  of  whom,  in  a  critieisin  dji  the  works  of 
powley,  it  is  not  improper  to  give  some  account. 

The  metaphysical  poets  were  men  of  learning,  and  to  shew  their  les^rning 
was  their  whole  endeavour ;  but,  unluckily  resolving  to  shew  it  in  rhyme,  in- 
stead of  writing  poetry  they  only  wrote  verses,  and  very  oftcn'such  verses  as 
stood  the  trial  of  ^hc  finger  better  than  of  tlic  ear ;  for  the  modulation  was  so 
imperfect,  that  they  were  only  found  to  be  verses  by  counting  the  syllables. 

If  the  father  of  criticim  has  rightly  denominated  poetry  t/x^ij  ft»/i'2MMs\  09 
imitauvt  art^  these  writers  will,  without  great  wrong,  lose  their  right  to  the 
iiamc  of  poets,  for  they  cannot  he  said  to  have  imitated  any  thing ;  they  neither 
copied  nature  for  life;  neither  painted  the  forms  of  matter,  nor  represented 
the  opeiations  of  intellect. 

7  hose  however  who  deny  them  to  be  poets,  allow  them  to  be  wits.  Dryden 
confesses  of  himself  and  his  contemporaries,  that  they  fall  below  Donne  in 
9irit»  but  maintains  that  they  surpass  him  in  poetry. 

If  Wit  be  wtll  described  by  Pope,  as  being,  **  that  which  has  been  often 
f*  thought,  but  was  never  before  so  well  expressed,"  they  certainly  never  at- 
tained, nor  ever  sought  it;  for  they  endeavoured  to  be  singular  in  their 
thoughts^  ai.d  were  careless  of  their  diction.'    But  Pope*s  account  of  wit  is 

*  No^  in  the  potscMioe  of  Mr.  Clark,  Alderman  of  I«ondion.    Dr.  J. 

undoubtedly 
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imdoubeedly  erroneous;  he  depresses  it  1>elow  its  nataral  dignity,  and  redubei 
It  ffofii  strength  of  thought  to  happiness  of  language. 

If  by  a  more  noble  and  more  adequate  conception  that  be  considered  as  Wity 
vinch  is  at  onte  natural  and  new,  that  whidi,  though  not  obvious,  is,  upon  its 
Jrst  production  acknowledged  to  be  just ;  if  it  be  that,  which  he  that  nevct 
(bund  it  Wonders  how  he  misled ;  to  wit  of  this  kind  the  metaphysical  poctf 
iavc  seldom  risen.  Their  thoughts  are  often  new,  but  seldom  natural ;  thejr 
we  not  obviods,  but  neither  are  they  just;  and  the  reader,  far  from  wondering 
that  he  missed  them,  wonders  niore  frequently  by  what  pervcrscness  of  industrj^ 
the?  were  ever  found. 

Bit  Wit,  abstracted  from  its  effects  upon  the  hearer,  may  be  more  ngo«)Usiy 
and  philosophically  considered  as  a  kind  of  dlscordia  c6ncon\  a  combiniltion  of 
dissimilar  images,  or  discovery  of  bcciilt  resemblances  in  things  apparently  qn* 
Hkc.  Of  wit,  thus  defined,  they  have  more  than  chough.  The  most  hettro- 
j^ncous  ideas  are  yoked  by  violence  together;  nature  and  art  are  ransacked  for 
illustrations,  comparisons,  and  illusions;  their  learning  instructs;  and  Cheit 
subtility  surprises;  but  tile  reader  commonly  thinks  his  improvement  Seariy 
boi^ht,  and,  though  he  sometimes  admires,  is  seldom  pleased. 

From  this  account  of  tlieir  compositions  it  will  be  readily  inferred,  that  they 
were  not  successful  in  representing  or  moving  tlie  affections.  As  they  were 
wholly  employed  oii  something  unexpected  and  surprising,  they  had  no  regird 
tothat  uniformity  of  tenrindent  which  enables  us  to  conceive  and  to  excite  the! 
fains  and  the  pleasures  bf  other  mind^:  they  never  enquired  wh^t,  on  kny 
occasion,  tifey  ibbuld  have  said  or  done ;  but  wrote  rather  as  l^eholders  thatl 
parukers  of  human  riaturq^  as  Beings  looking  upon  gobd  and  evil,  impassivef 
and  at  leisure ;  it^Epicurean  deities  making  remarks  on  the  actions  of  mcn^ 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  lifcj  without  interest  and  without  emotion.  Their 
conrtsliip  was  void  of  fondness,  and  their  lamentation  of  sorrow.  Their  wlsU 
was  only  to  say  what  they  hoped  had  been  never  said  before. 

Nor  was  the  sublime  more  within  their  reach  than  the  pathetick;  for  they 
never  attempted  that  comprehension  and  expanse  of  thought  whictt  at  once 
fJb  the  whole  mind,  and  of  which  the  first  effect  issudden  astonishment,  and 
the  second  rational  admiration.     Sublimity  is  produced  by  aggregation,  and 
littleness  by  dispersion.     Great  thoughts  are  always  general,  and  consist  in 
positions  not  limited  by  exceptions,  and  in  descriptioris  not  dcscendhig  to 
minuteness.     It  is  with  great  propriety  that  Subtlety,  which  in  its  original  im« 
port  means  exility  of  particles,  is  taken  in  its  mfetaphorlchl  meaning  for  nicety 
of  distinction.     Those  writers  who  lay  on  the  watch  for  novelty  could  i^avcl 
//rtlc  hope  of  greatness;  for  great  things  cannot  have  escaped  foraier  observation. 
Their  attempts  were  al^vays  analytick ;  they  broke  every  image  into  fragments; 
«nd  could  no  tnorfc  represent,  by  their  slender  coiKcits  and  laboured  particu- 
larities, the  prospecti  of  nature,  or  the  scenes  of  life,  tlian  he,  who  dissects  t 
5na-bcain  with  a  j^rism,  can  exhibit  the  wide  effulgence  of  a  summer  noon. 
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What  they  wanted  however  of  the  sublime,  they  endeavoured  to  supply  by 
hvperbole;  tlicir  amplification  liad  no  limits;'  they  left  not  only  reason  but  fancy 
behind  them;  and  produced  combinations  of  confused  magnificence,  tliat  not 
only  could  not  be  credited,  but  could  net  he  imagined. 

'  Yet  great  labour,  directed  by  great  abilities,  is  never  wholly  lost :  if  they  fre 
qcently  threw  away  their  wit  upon  false  conceits,  they  likewise  sometime 
stfucR'  out  unexpected  trutii :  If  their  conceits  were  far-ferclicd,  thev  wen 
o  ten  worth  the  carriage.  To  write  on  their  plan,  it  was  at  least  necessary  t( 
read  and  think.  No  man  could  be  born  a  metaphysical  poet,  nor  assume  thi 
dignity  of '^a  writer,  by  descriptions  copied  from  descriptions,  bv  imitation 
borrowed  from  imitations,  by  traditional  imagery,  and  hereditary  similics,  b 
rej-diness  of  rhvme,  and  volubility  of  svllables. 

In  perusing  the  works  of  this  race  of  authors,  the  mind  is  exercised  eitlierb' 
recollection  or  inquiry  ;  cither  something  already  learned  is  to  be  rctneved,  o 
something  new  is  to  be  examined.  If  their  greatness  seldom  elevates,  thei 
acute ness  often  snrprises;  if  the  imagination  is  not  always  gratified,  at  ]td<t  th 
power<!  cf  reflexion  and  comparison  are  employed  ;  and  in  the  mass  of  matetial 
which  ingenious  absurdity  has  tlirown  togctlicr,    genuine   wit  and   usefu 

'Jcnowlcdgcf  may  besonjctimcs  found,  buried  perhaps  in  crossness  of  exprrssior 
tut  useful  to  those  who  know  their  value ;  and  such  as,  when  they  are  expandc 

'  to  perspicuity,  and  polislied  to  elegance,  may  give  lustre  to  works  which  hav 
more  propriety  though  less  copiousness  of  sentiment. 

This  kind  of  writing,  which  was,  I  believe,  borrowed  from  lAs^ino  and  hi 
followers,  liad  been  recommended  by  the  example  of  i>onnc,  a  man  of  a  ver 
extensive  and  various  knowledge ;  and  by  Jonson,  whose  imtmer  resembled  ths 
of  Donne  more  in  the  mggednessof  his  lines  than  in  the  cast  of  his  sentiments. 
WLcn  thcfir  reputation  was  high,  they  liad  undoubtedly  more  imitators,  tha 
time  has  left  behind.  Their  immediate  successor":,  of  whom  any  remcnihrimc 
can  be  yid  to  remain^^  were  Suckling,  Waller,  Denham,  Cowloy,  Clcivcla.u 
and  Mnton.  Denham  and  Waller  bought  another  way  to  fame,  by  improviii 
the  harmonv  of  our  numbers.  Milton  tried  the  metaphysick  stvlc  only  in  h 
lines  upon  Hobson  the  Carrier.  Cowley  adopted  it,  and  excelled  iirs  pirdc 
cessors,  hiving  as  much  sentiment  and  more  niusick.  Sucklins^- neither  in 
pr'>ved  versification,  nor  abounded  in  conceits.  TiiC  fasIiionaMc  style  remai: 
cd  chfefly  with  Cowley ;  Suckling  could  not  reach  it,  and  Milton  diKclaincd  it. 
CuiTiCAL  Remarks  are  not  e:isily  understood  without  exair.pl'^^;  and 
have  therefore  collected  instances  of  the  modes  of  w/iting  by  \\\ik  U  thi>  spccii 
ofpoets^  for  poets  thev  were  called  by  thenisclyes  and  tlieir  admirers,  w, 
eminently. distinguished. 

AS  the  authors  of  this  race  were  perhaps  more  desirous  of  being  admired  tl^a 
tiiv.lerstood,  thevsometimes  drew  their  conceits  from  rccessesof  learning  not  ver 
touch  frequented  by  common  readers  of  poetry.    I'hus  Cowley  on  Kriow/a/^c: 
*  The  sacred  tree  ir.idit  the  fair  orchard  grew ; 

The  phoenix  Truth  did  on  it  rest, 
Afld  feuilt  his  pcrfum'J  nest,  Th; 
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That  right  Porphyria!)  tree  which  did  true  logic  »he\v< 
Each  leaf  did  learned  notions  give. 

And  th' applet  were  demonltrative;  .        M 

So  clear  their  colour  and  divine,  ■..'.[- 

The  very  shade  they  cast  did  other  lights  outshine; 

n  Anacrcon  continuing  a  lover  in  hi^old  age  :  •* 

Love  was  with  thy  life  entwin'd. 

Close  as  heat  with  &re  is  join'd. 

A  powerful  brand  prescribed  the  date 

Of  thine,  like  Meleager's  fite. 

Th*  antiperistasis  of  age 

More  enflamM  chyamorouinrge. 

the  following  versos  we  have  an  allusion  to  a  Rabbini9al  opinion  con- 
bg  Manna  : 

Variety  I  ask  not:  give  me  dne 
To  live  perpetually  upon. 
The  Person  Love  does  to  us  fit. 
Like  manna,  has  the  taste  of  all  in  it. 

hus  Domu  shews  hix  medicinal  knowledge  in  9offie  ^n^ihiascick  vcrsef  • 

Jn  every  thing  there  naturally  gfO^s 
A  Balsamum  to  keep  it  fresh  and  new, 

If  ^twcfe  not  InjurM  by  extritlslque' blows; 
Your  yooih  and  beauty  are  this'b^ltn  in  you«' 

Bat  you,  of  learning  and  religion. 
And  virtue  and  such  ingredients,  have'Xiudt 

A  mithridate,  whose  operation 
Keeps  off,  or  cures  what  can  be  done  or' skid. 

hough  the  following  lines  of  Donne,  on  the  last  nignt  of  the  year,  have 
ething  in  them  too  scholastic,  they  arc  not  inelegant :. 

This  twilight  of  two  years,  nor  past  nor  next^ 

Some  emblem  is  of  me,  or  I  of  this. 
Who,  meteor-like,  of  stuff  and  form  pefplcjtt,  *- 

Whose  what  and  where  in  disputation  is. 

If  I  should  call  me  any  thing,  should* miss. 
I  sum  the  years  and  me,  and  find  me  not 

Debtor  to  th'  old,  nor  creditor  to  th'  new^ 
That  cafinot  say,  my  thanks  I  have  forgot, 

^k>^  trust  I  this  with  hopes ;  and  yet  sCafce  trite 

This  bravery  is,  since  these  times  shew'd  me  yoii.  Don  n  v^ 

more  abtrusc  and  profound  is  Dtrm^s  reflection  trpon  Man  as  a  Microcosm  ^ 

If  men  be  worlds^  there  is  in  ever^^  one 

■•      ■  •*  ■       ' 

Something  to  answer  in  some  proportion 

AU 
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All  the  world's  riches :  and  in  good  men,  this 
Virtue^  cor  form's  formt  and  car  soul's  sool  is. 

or  thoughts  so  far  fetched,  as  to  be  not  only  unexpected,  but  unna 
dicir  books  a^  f  ulL 

To  a  Lady,  who  wrote  poesies  for  ring& 

They,  who  abore  dolnuiotts  drcles  Andi 
Say»  like  a  ring  th'  xquator  heaven  does  bind. 
When  heav^  shall  be  adorn'd  by  thee, 
(Which  then  mere  heaven  than  'tis,  will  be) 
Tis  thoQ  must  write  the  pdesy  there^ 
For  it  wanteth  one  as  yet. 
Then  the  son  pass  through 't  twice  a  year. 
The  sun,  which  is  esiecm'd  the  god  of  wit4 

Co\ 

The  difficulties  which  hsLvt  been  raised  about  identity  in  philoso 
by  Cowley  with  still  more  perplexity  applied  to  Love  : 

Pive  years  ago,  (says  itory)  1  lov'd  yoii> 
For  which  you  call  me  most  inconstant  now ; 
Pardon  me,  madam,  you  mbtake  the  man  ^ 
For  I  am  not  the  same  that  I  was  then. 
No  flesh  is  now  the  same  twas  then  in  md, 
And  that  my  mind  is  changed  yourself  may  see. 
The  same  thoughts  to  retain  still,  and  intents, 
Were  more  inconstant  far :  for  accidents 
Must  of  all  things  most  strangely  inconstant  prove. 
If  from  one  subject  they  t'  another  move: 
My  members  then^  the  father  members  wer^ 
p  Fi^im  whence  these  take  their  birth,  which  now  are  here; 

If  then  this  body  love  what  th'  other  did^ 
Twere  incest,  which  by  nature  is  forbid. 

The  loYC  of  dificrcht  womeri  is,  in  geoghi|)hlcal  pdttty^  compared  to 
tfatough  difiert  nt  countries. 

Hast  though  not  found  each  woman's  l>reast 

(The  land  where  thou  hast  travelled) 
Either  by  savages  possest^ 

Or  Wild,  aftd  uninhabited  ? 

What  joy  could^st  take,  or  what  repose,* 
In  countries  so  dncivilis'd  as  those  ? 
Lust,  the  scorching  dog-star,  here 

Rages  with  immoderate  heat ; 
IfniUst  Pride,  the  rugged  Northern  l^ar. 

In  othen  Snakes  the  cold  too  great. 
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And  where  these  are  tempertie  known« 

The  soil  's  all  barren  sand,  or  rock/  stone.  Cowliy* 

Lorcr,  burnt  up  by  his  afFectionf  is  compared  to  iEgypt ; 

The  fate  of  ^gypt  |  sustain, .  * 

And  never  fee)  the  dew  of  r^  ^ 

From  clouds  which  in  the  hea^ppear  ; 
But  all  my  too  much  moisture  owe 
To  overflowings  of  the  heart  below.  &wii». 

c  lover  supposes  his  Udy  ac(jqainted  with  the  iincienf  laws  of  augury  an4 

)f  sacrifice. 

And  yet  this  death  of  mine,  I  fear^ 
Will  ominous  to  her  appear : 

When  sound  in  every  other  part, 
Her  sacriHce  is  found  without  an  heart* 

For  the  last  tempest  of  my  death 
Shall  sigh  out  that  too,  with  my  breath, 

It  the  chaos  was  harmonised,  has  been  recited  of  oM;  but  whence  the 
nt  sounds  arose,  reradned  for  a  modem  to  discover : 

Th'  ungovern'd  parts  no  correspondence  knew  ; 

An  artless  war  from  thwarting  motions  grew  9 

Till  .they  to  number  and  fixt  rules  were  brought. 

Water  and  air  he  for  the  Tenor  chose. 

Earth  made  the  Base ;  the  Treble,  flame  arose*  Cowl  a  r; 

:  tears  of  loiVers  are  always  of  great  poetical  account;  but  Donne  has 
ed  them  into  worlds.  If  the  lines  are  not  easily  understood,  tliey  may 
i  again : 

On  a  round  ball 
A  workman,  that  hath  copi^  by,  can  lay. 
An  Europe*  Afric,  and  an  Asia, 
And  quickly  make  that,  which  was  nothing,  all* 

So  doth  each  tear. 

Which  thee  doth  wear, 
A  globe,  yea  world,  by  that  iknpression  grow, 
TiU  thy  tears  mixt  with  mine  do  overflow 
This  world,  by  waters  sent  from  thee  my  heaven  dissolved  so. 

reading  the  following  lines,  the  reader  niay  perhaps  cry  out— -CIs/^/m 

Here  lies  a  she  son,  and  a  he  moon  here. 

She  gives  the  best  light  to  his  sphere^ 

Or  each  is  both,  and  aRy  and  so  ' 

They  unto  one  another  nothing  owe.       j  Po  v  it  a. 

.      Who 
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Who  but  Donne  would  have  thought  that  a  good  man  is  a  telescope  ? 

■  Though  God  be  our  true  glass  through  which  we  see 
AH,  since  the  being  of  all  things  is  he. 
Yet  ar^  the  trunks,  which  do  to  us  derive 
Things  in  proportion  fit,  by  perspective 
Deeds  of  good  men ;  for  by  their  liring  here. 
Virtues,  indeed  remote^  ceem  to  be  near. 

Who  would  imagine  it  possible  that  in  a  very  few  lines,  so  many  remo 
ideas  could  be  brought  together? 

Since  'tis  ray  doom.  Love's  undershrieve 

Why  this  reprieve  ? 
Why  doth  my  she  advowson  Ry 

Incumbency  ? 
To  sell  thyself  dost  thou  intend 

By  candle's  end. 
And  hold  the  contrast  thus  in  doubt. 

Life's  taper  out  ? 
Think  but  how  soon  the  market  fails. 
Your  sex  lives  faster  than  the  males ; 
And  if  lo  measure  ^ge't  span. 
The  sober  Julian  were  th'  account  of  man. 
Whilst  you  live  by  the  fleet  Gregorian. 

Cleivelanp- 

OF  enormous  and  disgusting  hyperboles,  these  may  be  examples  : 

By  every  wind  that  comes  this  way, 
Send  me  at  least  a  sigh  or  two. 
Such  and  so  many  I'll  repay 
As  shall  themselves  make  winds  to  get  you. 
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In  tears  I!ll  waste  these  tyeSf 
By  Love  so  vainly  fed  ; 
So  lust  of  old  the  Deluge  punished. 

All  arm'd  in  brass  the  richest  dress  qf  war, 
(A  dismal  glorious  sight)  he  shone  afar* 
The  sun  himself  started  with. sudden  fright. 
To  see  his  beams  return  so  dismal  bright. 
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An  universal  consternation : 

His  bloody  eyes  he  barb  rotuid»  hit  sharp  paws 
Tear  up  the  ground ;  then  cons  he  wild  about, 
liashing  his  angry  tail  and  rearing  out. 


fteasts  creep  iiitOJtheir  dtns,  and  treiifble  therei 
Trees,  though  no  wind  is  sxirring»  shake  with  fe%r  ;. 
Silence  and  hprroi;  fill  the  place  around : 
Echo  itself  dare  scarce,  repeaf  thp  souf.d.' 


»r 


I 


*^ 
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THEIR  fictions  were  often  violent  and  uhnatnrah 

,  Of  his  Mistress  bathing. 

The  fish  around  hex  crouded,  as  they  iq. 

To  the  false  light  that  treacherous  fisher's  sheyVi        !f . 

And  all  with  as  much  ease  might  tiken  b^> 

As  she  at  first  took  me : 

For  ne'er  did  light  so  clear 

Among  the  waves  appear^ 
Though  every  night  the  sUn  himself  set  there. 

The  poetical  effect  of  a  loveT*$  name  upon  gl^.: 

My  name  engrav'd  herein 
Doth  contribute  my  firmness  to  this  glass ; 
Which,  ever  since  that  charm,  hath  beett 
As  hard  as  that  which  graved  it  wasi 

Tlicir  conceits  wcf e  sonietxmes  slight  and  trifling. 

On  an  inconstant  woman : 

He  enjoys  the  calmy  sunshine  no>v, 

And  no  breath  stirring  hears. 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  thy  broiy» 

No  smallest  cloud  appears. 

He  sees  thee  gentle,  fair  and  gay> 
And  trusts  the  faithless  April  of  thy  May. 

Gowtir* 

Upon  a  paper  written  With  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  rwd  by  the  fire : 

Nothing  yet  in  thee  is  seen. 

But  when  a  genial  heat  warms  thee  within, 

A  new-born  wood  of  various  lines  there  grows; 

Here  buds  an  L,  and  there  a  B, 

Here  sprouts  a  V,  and  there  a  T, 
And  all  the  flourishing  letters  stand  in  rows* 

C0WLBT« 

As  they  sought  only  for  novelty,  thcjr  did  Ml  much  enquire  1^hct!i<5r  tlieir 
sUdsions  were  to  things  high  or  low,  elegant  or  grossi  w.utjtr  jtheiy  GDmparecJ  . 
tlie  little  to  the  great,  or  the  great  to  the  little. 

Vol.  I.  D  Jfbysick 
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Physick  and  Chirurgciy  for  a  Lover.  ' 

*  G^mly,  ah  gcntlv.  Madam,  toach 

The  wounc).  which  yea  yourself  have  made : 
That  pain  onast  Hfieis  be  very  much, 

Whidi  makes  me  of  yoar  hand  afraid* 
Cordials  of  pity  give  me  now, 
^  For  1  tmo  weak  of  purgings  grow# 

t  COWLBT. 

The  World  and  a  Clock. 

Maholy  th*  inferior  world's  fantastic  face* 
Thro'  all  the  turns  of  matter's  maze  did  trace  ; 
Great  Nature's  well-set  cl«>ck  in  pieces  ''ook ; 
On  all  the  springs  and  smallest  wheels  did  look 
Of  life  and  motion,  and  with  equal  art 
Made  up  the  whole  again  of  every  part* 

CoWLBT. 

A  coal-pit  has  not  often  found  its  poet ;  but  that  it  may  not  want  its  due 
honour,  Cleiveland  has  paralleled  it  with  the  Sun  : 

The  moderate  value  of  our  guiltless  ore 

Makes  no  man  atheist,  and  no  woman  whore ; 

Yet  why  should  ballow'd  vestal's  sacred  shrine 

Deserve  more  honour  than  a  flaming  mine  ? 

These  pregnant  wombs  of  heat  would  fitter  be. 

Than  a  few  embers,  for  a  deity. 

Had  he  our  pits,  the  Persian  would  admire . 

No  sun,  but  warm's  devotion  at  our  fire : 

He'd"  leave  the  trotting  whipster,  and  prefer 

Our  profound  Vu!can  'bove  that  waggoner. 

For  wants  he  heat,  or  light  ?  or  would  have  store 

Or  both  ?  'tis  here :  and  what  can  suns  give  more  ? 

Nay,  what's  the  sun  but,  in  a  different  name, 

A  coal-pit  rampant,  or  a  mine  on  flame  ! 

Then  let  this  truth  reciprocally  run. 

The  sun's  heaven's  coalery,  and  coals  our  sun. 

Death,  a  Voyage : 

'  No  family 

E'er  rigg'd  a  ^oul  for  hekven's  discovery. 
With  whom  more  venturers  might  boldly  dare 
Venture  their  stakes,  with  him  in  joy  to  share. 


Don 


N'E. 


Their  thoughts  and  expressions  were  sometimes  grosly  abused,  and  such  as 
'^•^;urM  or  liceiKC  can  reconcile  to  the  understanding. 


A  Lover 
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A  Lover  neither  3^ad  nor  alive ;  .    ♦ 

Then  down  I  laid  my  head 

Down  on  cold  earth ;  and  for  a  while  was  dead. 

And  my  freed  soul  to  a  strange  somewhere  Hevt 

Ah,  sottish  soul,  said  I^ 

When  back  to  its  cage  again  I  saw  it  fiy ;  4 

Fool  to  resume  her  broken  chain ! 

And  row  her  galley  here  again,    f 

Fool,  to  that  body  to  re  cum  ^^ 

Where  it  condemned  and  destin'd  is  to  barn  ! 

Once  dead,  how  can  ic  be. 
Death  should  a  thing  so  pleasant  stem  to  thee. 
That  thou  should'st  come  to  live  it  o*er  again  in  ae  I 

A  Lover's  heart,  a  hand  grenado* 
Woe  to  her  stubborn  heart,  if  once  mine  come 

Into  the  self- same  room»  ' 

*  Twill  tear  and  blown  up  all  within. 
Like  a  grenado  shot  into  a  magazin. 
Then  shall  Love  keep  the  ashes^  and  torn  parti. 

Of  both  our  broken  hearts : 

Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make :  , 

From  her's  th'  allay  ;  from  mine,  the  metal  take. 

COWLBY. 

^)c  poetical  Propagation  of  Light :  >  ^ 

The  Prince's  favour  is  difFus'd  o'er  all. 

From  which  all  fortunes,  names,  and  natures  fall ; 

Then  from  those  wombs  of  stars,  the  Bride's  bright  eyes. 

At  every  glance  a  constellation  flies 
And  sowcs  the  court  with  stars,  and  doth  prevent 

In  light  and  power,  the  all-ey'd  firmament: 
First  her  eye  kindles  other  ladies'  eyes. 

Then  from  their  beams  their  jewels  lustres  rise ; 
And  from  their  jewels  torches  do  take  hre. 
And  all  is  warmth,  and  light,  and  good  dciire. 

DoviTB. 

HEY  were  in  very  little  care  to  dothe  their  notions  with  elegance  of 
s,  aiiJ  therefore  miss  the  notice  and  the  praise  which  are  often  gained  by 
:,  who  think  less,  but  are  more  diligent  to  adorii  tneir  thoughts. 

'lat  a  Mistress  beloved  is  fairer  in  idea  than  in  reality,  is  by  Cowley  thus 

rssed : 

Thou  in  my  fancy  do5t  much  higher  stand. 

Than  women  can  be  plac'd  by  Nature's  hand ; 

Da  And 
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^  Aqd  I  roust  needs,  I'm  sure,  a  loser  be. 

To  change  thee,  as  thou'rt  there,  for  very  thee. 

That  prayer  and  labour  should  co-operate,  arc  thus  taught  by  Donne  5 

Inno&ebut  us,  are  such  mixt  engines  found. 
As  hands  of  double  office  i-for  the  ground 
#  Wc  till  whh  them  ;  and  them  to  heaven  wie  raise ; 

Who  prayerless  labours,  or,  without  this,  prays. 
Doth  but  one  half,  that's  one. 

By  the  same;  autl^or,  a  common  topick,  the  danger  of  procrastination,  is  ih 
illustrated; 


•T^iat  which  I  should  have  begun 


In  ny  youth's  morning,  novy  late  must  be  done ; 

And  1,  ai  giddy  travellers  must  do, 

Which  stray  or  sleep  all  day,  and  having  lost 

Light  and  strength,  dark  and  tirM,  muse  then  ride  post 

All  that  man  has  to  do  is  to  live  and  die;  the  5um  of  humanity  is  con 
nrchendcd  by  Donne  in  the  following  lines : 

Think  in  how  poor  a  prison  thou  didst  lie  ; 

Afier  enabled  but  to  suck  and  cry^ 

Think,  when  'twas  grown  to  most,  'twas  a  poor  inn, . 

A  province  pack'd  up  in  two  yards  pf  skin. 

And  that  usurp'd*  or  ihreaten'd  with  a  rage 

Of  sicknesses,  or  their  true  mother,  age. 

But  think  that  death  hach  now  enfranchi&'d  thee ; 

Thou  hast  thy  expansion  now,  and  liberty ; 

Think,  that  a  rusty  piece  di^charg'd  is  flown 

In  pieces,  and  the  bullet  is  his  own. 

And  freely  flies :  this  to  thy  soul  allow^ 

Think  thy  shell  broke,  think  thy  soul  hatc^'d  but  now. 

THEY  were  sometimes  indelicate   and  disgusting.     Cowley  thus  apostr 
phiics  beauty: 

. Thou  tyrant,  which  leav'it  no  man  free  \ 

Thou  subtle  thief,  from  whom  nought  safe  can  be ! 

Thou  murtherer,  which  hast  kill'd,  and  devil,  which  wouldst  damn  m 

Thus  he  addresses  his  Mistress: 

Thou  who,  in  many  a  propriety. 

So  truly  art  the  sua  to  me. 

Add  one  more  likeness,  which  I'm  sure  you  can. 

And  let  me  and  my  sun  beget  a  man. 

Tht»  he  represents  the  meditations  of  a  Lover : 

Though  in  thy  thoughts  scarce  any  tracts  hare  beea 

5o  mach  as  of  original  iin,  Su 
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Such  charms  thy  beauty  wears  at  might 
Desires  in  dying  cunfest  saints  excite.  { 

Thou  With  strange  adultery 
Dost  in  each  breast  a  brothel  ktep  ; 

Awake,  a'l  mCai  d^t  lust  for  thee.  * 

And  some  «njoy  thee  when  they  sleep. 

The  true  Taste  of  Tears. 

Hither  with  crystal  vials,  lovers,  come. 

And  take  my  tsars,  whicli  are  love*s  wine« 
And  try  your  mistress'  tears  at  home  ; 

For  all  are  false,  that  taste  dot  just  like  mine. 

DoilKI.  • 

liii  h  vet  more  indelicate : 

As  the  sweet  sweat  of  roses  ia  a  still. 

As  that  whicn  from  chafM  musk -cat's  pores  doth  trill> 

As  the  almighty  balm  of  th'  e.irly  East, 

Such  are  the  sweet  drops  of  my  mistress*  breast. 

And  on  her  neck  her  skin  such  lustre  sets, 

They  seem  no  sweat -drops,  but  pearl  coronets  ; 

Rank  sweaty  froth  thy  mistress'  brow  defiles. 

HEIR  expressions  sometimes  raJsehonror,  when  they  ititend  perhaps  to  be 

rtic: 

As  men  in  hell  are  from  diseases  free. 

So  from  all  other  ills  am  I, 

Free  from  their  known  formality  : 
But  all  pains  eminently,  li^  iu  thee. 

COWLET. 

HEY  were  not  always  strictly  curious,  whether  the  opinions  from  which 
drew  their  illustrations  were  trucj  it  was  enough  tlut  they  were  populai. 
n  remarks,  t]iat  some  fakeiioodd  are  continued  by  tradition,  because  they 
ty  commodious  allusions. 

It  gave  a  piteous  groan,  tnA  so  it  broke  ; 
^    In  vain  it  something  would  haVe  spoke  : 

The  love  too  strong  for  't  was,  * 

Like  poison  pat  into  a  Venice  -glass. 

CowLEy. 
forming  descriptions,  they  looked  out  not  for  images,  but  for  conceits, 
t  has  been  a  common  subject^  which  poets  have  contended  to  adorn, 
en's  Night  is  well  known ;  Donne- ^  is  as  follows :  ' 

Thoa  seest  roe  here  at  midnight,  now  all  rest : 
Tim^*s  dead  low*w;\tei ,  when  all  minds  divest 

To-morrow's 
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f       To-morrow's  basiness,  when  tbe  labourers  hare 
Such  rest  in  bed>  that  their  last  chorch-yard  grave> 
Subject  to  change,  will  scarce  be  a  type  of  this, 
Novi^when  the  client,  whose  last  hearing  is 
To-morrow,  sleeps ;  when  the  condemned  man. 
Who  when  he  opes  his  eyes,  must  shut  them  then 
Again  by  death,  although  sad  watch  be  keep. 
Doth  practise  dying  by  a  littte  ileep, 
Thou  at  this  midnight  seest  me. 

It  nmst  be  however  confessed  of  thc^e  writers,  that  if  they  are  upon  c 

toon  subjects  oftea  unnecessarily  and  unpoeticaUy  subtle;   yet  where  s 

^  lastick  speculation  can  be  properly  admitted*  their  copiousness  and  acute 

may  be  justly  admired*     What  Cowley  has  written  upon  Hope,  shew 

unequalled  fertility  of  invention : 

Hope,  whose  weak  being  ruin*d  is. 
Alike  if  it  succed,  and  if  it  miss ; 
Whom  good  or  ill  does  equally  confound, 
And  both  the  horns  of  Fate's  dilemma  wound* 

Vain  shadow,  which  dost  vanquish  quite. 

Both  at  full  noon  and  perfect  night ! 

The  start  have  not  a  possibility 

Of  blessing  thee; 
If  things  then  from  their  end  we  happy  C|J1, 
'Tis  Hope  is  the  most  hopeless  thing  of  all. 

Hope,  thou  bold  taster  of  delight. 

Who,  whilst  thou  should^t  but  taste,  devoar*st  it  qaite ! 

Thou  bring'st  us  an  estate,  yet  leav'st  us  poor. 

By  clogging  it  with  legacies  before ! 

The  joys  which  we  entire  ishould  wed. 

Come  deflower'd  virgins  to  our  bed ; 

Good  fortunes  without  gain  imported  be. 

Such  mighty  custom's  paid  to  thee : 

For  joy>  like  wine,  kept  doK  does  better  taste  ; 

if  it  take  air  before,  its  spirits  waste. 

To  the  following  comparison  of  a  man  that  travels,  and  his  wife  that  st 
at  home,  wiA  a  pair  of  compasses,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  absuidity 
ingenuity  has  Ac  better  claim  : 

Our  two  souls  therefore,  which  are  one. 

Though  I  rouse  go,  endure  not  yet 
A  breach,  but  an  expanson. 

Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat. 
If  theyibe  two,  they  are  two  so 

As  stiff  twin-compasses  are  two. 
Thy  soul  the  fixt  foot,  makes  no  show 

To  move,  \ui  doth,  if  th'  other  do; 
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And  thoagh  it  in  the  centre  sit» 

Yet  when  the  other  far  doth  roatr. 
It  leant,  and  hearkens  after  it. 

And  grows  erect,  as  that  comes  home. 
Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must 

Like  th'  Qther  foot  obliquely  ran. 
Thy  firmness  makes  my  circle  just. 

And  makes  me  end,  where  1  began. 

Donne. 

II  these  examples  it  is  apparent,  that  whatever  is  improper  or  vitious,  is  pro- 
!  by  a  voluntary  deviation  from  nature  in  pursuit  of  something  new  and 
'e;  and  that  the  writers  fail  to  give  delight,  by  their  desire  of  exciting 
arion. 

iVING  riius  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  general  representation  of  the  style 
ntimcnts  of  the  metaphysical  poets,  it  is  now  proper  to  examine  par- 
ly the  works  of  Cowley^  who  was  almost  the  last  of  that  race,  and  un- 
^^.ly  the  best. 

Miscellanies  contain  a  collection  of  short  compositions,  written  some  as 
7CTC  dictated  by  a  mind  at  leisure,  and  some  as  they  were  called  forth  by 
nt  occasions;  With  great  variety  of  style  and  sentiment,  from  burlesque 
to  awful  grandeur.  Such  an  assemblage  of  diversified  excellence  no 
poet  has  hitherto  afforded.  To  choose  the  best,  among  many  good,  is  one 
most  hazardous  attempts  of  criticism.  I  know  not  whether  Scaliger 
f  has  persuaded  many  readers  to  join  witli  him  in  his  preference  of  tlie 
vourito  odes,  which  he  estimates  in  his  raptures  at  the  value  of  a  king- 
I  will  however  venture  to  recommend  Cowley's  first  piece,  which  ought 
nscribed  To  my  muse^  for  want  of  which  the  second  couplet  is  without 
ice.  When  the  title  is  added,  there  willsiill  remain  a  defect;  for  every 
ought  to  contcun  in  itself  whatever  is  necessary  to  make  it  intelligible, 
las  soBoe  epitaphs  without  names ;  which  are  therefore  epitaphs  to  be 
)ccupicd  indeed  for  the  present,  but  hardly  appropriated, 
j'ode  on  Wit  is  almost  without  a  rivar.  It  was  about  the  time  of  Cowley 
K/,  v/hich  had  been  till  then  used  for  Inullcct'mu  ih  contradistinction  t> 
ook  tl:c  meaning,  wliatcver  it  be,  which  it  now  bears, 
ill  tlic  passages  in  which  poets  have  exemplified  their  own  precepts,  none 
isily  be  found  of  greater  excellence  tlian  that  in  which  Cowley  condemns 
raiicc  of  Wit  : 

Yet  'tis  not  to  adorn  and  gild  eich  part, 

That  shews  more  cost  than  art. 
Jewels  at  nose  apd  lips  but  ill  appear  ; 

Rather  than  all  things  wit,  let  nunc  be  there. 

Several  lights  will  not  be  seen. 

If  there  be  nothing  else  between. 
Men  doubt,  because  they  sund  so  ihick  i'  th'  sky. 
If  those  be  stars  which  paint  the  galaxy. 

In 
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Tn  his  verses  to  Lord  Falkland,  whom  every  man  of  his  time  was  proiul'f< 
praise,  there  are,  as  there  must  be  in  all  Cowley's  compositions,  some  strikin i 
thouG;hts;  but  they  arc  not  well  wrought.  His  elegy  on  Sir  Hcnr\'  Wottoir  is  vi 
gorous  and  happy,  the  S(!ries  of  thoughts  is  easy  and  natural,  and  tlic  conclusion 
though  a  little  weakened  by  the  intrusion  of  Alexander,  is  elegant  and  forcible 

It  m.av  be  remarked,  that  in  this  Elegy,  and  in  most  of  his  encomiastic  pccmsi 
he  has  forgotten  or  neglected  to  name  his  heroes. 

In  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Harvey,  there  i.>  much  praise,  but  little  pafTion.a 
very  just  and  ample  delineation  of  such  virtues  as  a  studious  privacy  admits,  aiid 
such  intellectual  excellence  9s  a  mind  not  yet  called  fortli  to  action  can  dis- 
play. He  knew  how  to  distinguish,  and  how  to  commend  the  qualities  of  bk 
companion ;  but  when  he  wishes  to  make  us  weep,  he  forgets  to  weep  hiraseli| 
and  diverts  his  sorrow  by  imagining  how  his  crown  of  bays,  if  he  had  it,  would 
crackle  in  xh^  fire.  It  is  the  odd  fate  of  this  thought  to  be  worse  for  being  true 
The  bay*leaf  crackles  remarkably  as  it  burns ;  as  therefore  this  propf:rty  was 
not  assigned  it  by  chance,  the  mind  must  be  thought  sufficiently  at  ease  tb<U 
could  attend  to  such  minuteness  of  physiology.  But  the  power  of  Cowley  u 
Jiot  so  much  to  move  the  affections,  as  to  exercise  the  understanding. 

The  Chronicle  h  a  composition  unrivalled  and  alone  :  such  gaiety  of  fancy, 

such  facility  of  expression,  such  varied  similitude,  such  a/SUCcession  of  imager 

and  such  a  dance  of  words,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  except  from  Cowley.     Hii 

strength  always  appeals  in  his  agility,  his  volatility  is  not  ihc  flutter  of  a  light, 

but  the  bound  of  an  elastic  mind.     His  levity  never  leaves  his  learning  behind 

it;  the  moralist,  the  politician,  and  the  criti»k,  mingle  theit  influence  even  ifi 

this  airy  frolick  of  genius.  To  such  a  pcrfoniiaiice  Suckling  could  have  brought 

the  gaietv,  but  not  the  knowledge ;  Diydcn  could  have  supplied  tlic  knowledge, 

but  not  the  gaiety. 

The  verses  to'  Davenant,  which  are  vigorously  begun,  and  happily  con* 

eluded,  contain  some  hints  of  criticism  very  justly  conceived  and  happily  ex- 
pressed. Cowley's  critical  abilities  have  not  been  sufficiently  observed :  the 
few  decisions  and  remarks  which  his  prefaces  and  his  notes  on  the  'D^videis 
supply,  were  at  that  time  accessions  to  English  literature,  ai;»!  slicw  such  skill 
as  raises  our  wish  for  more  examples- 

Thc  lines  from  Jersey  are  a  very  curious  and  pleasing  specimen  of  the 
familiar  descending  to  the  builesque. 

His  two  mcfrical  disquisitions /or  and  a^almt  Reason,  arc  no  mean  specimens 
of  m.ctaphysical  poetry.  The  stanzas  ai;ainst  kno\vIsd;::c  proiluce  little  con- 
viction. In  those  which  are  intended  to  exalt  the  human  faculties,  Reason  has 
itt  proper  task  assigned  it;  that  of  judging,  nor  of  tlnn;;s  revealed,  but  of  the 
reality  of  revelation.  In  the  verses  for  Reason  is  a  paisau:e  which  Bentley,  in 
the  only  English  verses  which  he  is  known  to  Iia\e  written,  Eccms  to  have 
copied,  though  with  the  inferiority  of  an  imitator. 

The  holy  Dock  like  the  ei;>kth  fphere  do:h  shine 

With  thousand  lights  of  truth  divine« 
So  numberless  the  stars  that  to  cur  eye 
It  makes  til  but  one  galaxy  :      »  Yet 


«     Yet  Reason  must  assist  too ;  for  in  reii 
!         So  vast  and  dartgdroos  as  these, 

Oor  coarse  by  stars  aboi'e  we  cannot  kno# 
Without  the  compass  too  below. 

ifterlhis,  $a3rs  Bcntlcy  * : 

Who  travels  in  religious  jaf-5, 
-  '       Truth  mix'd  with  error,  shade  with  raJ's, 

Like  Whiston  wanting  pyx  or  stirs^  _ 

In  ocean  ivide  or  sinks  or  strays. 

Ccoirlcv  seems  to  have  had,  what  N^lton  is  believed  t5  Ivav^  t^antcd;  the 
dull  to  rate  his  o^n  perfdrmances  by  their  just  value,  and  has  therefore  closed 
his  Miscellanies  witli  the  verses  upon  Crashaw,  whicli  apparently  excell  all  that 
kavegone  before  them,  and  in  which  there  are  beauties  which  common  author^, 
imv  justly  tliink  not  Oilly  above  theu*  attainment,  but  above  their  ambition. 

To  the  Miscellanies  si^ceeded  the  jfnac/f antiques ,  or  paraph rastical  transla-^ 
tionsofsome  little  poems,  which  pass,  however  justly,  utidcr  the  name  of 
Anacreon.     Of  those  songs  dedicated  to  festivity  and  gaiety,  in  which  even 
Ibe  roorallty  is  voluptuous,  and  which  teach  nothing  but  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present  day,  hfc  has  given  rather  a  pleasing  than  a  faithful  representation,  hav- 
li^  retained  their  sprightliness,  but  lost  their  simplicity.     The  Anacreon  of 
iCowIcy,  like  the  Homer  of  Pope,  has  admitted  the  decoration  of  some  modem 
fiaces,  by  which  he  is  undoubtedly  more  amiable  to  common  readers,  and  per<« 
laps,  if  they  would  hohestly  ^cclare  their  own  p^'rcept^ojls,  to  far  tiie  greater 
part  of  those  whom  courtesy  and  ignorance  are  content  to  style  the  Learned. 
These  little  pieces  will  be  found  more  finished  in  their  kind  than  any  other 
rfCowley's  works*    The  diction  shews  nothing  of  tiie  mould  of  time,  and  the 
sentiments  are  at  fio  great  distance  from  our  present  habitudes  of  tiiought* 
Jlcal  mirtli  must  b#?  always  natural^  and  nature  !•?  uniform.     Men  have  been 
*ige  in  very  diflFcrcnt  modes ;  but  they  have  always  laughed  the  ssme  way. 

Levity  of  thought  naturally  prodtcOdfa^viliaiityof  lauj;oage,and  the  familiaf 
^rtof  language  continues  long  the  same:  the  dialogjc  of  comedy,  when  it 
is  transcribed  from  popular  manners  and  real  life,  i>  read  from  age  to  age  with 
equal  pleasure.  The  artifices  of  inversion,  by  which  the  established  oider  of 
Words  is  changed,  or  of  innovation,  by  whicli  new  words  cr  new  meanings  of 
words  arc  introduced,  Is  practised^  not  by  those  who  talk  to  be  understood, 
botbt  those  who  write  to  be  admired. 

The  Anacrcontiques  therefore  of  Cowley  give  now  all  the  pleasure  which  they 
!vcrgavc.  If  he  was  formed  by  nature  for  one  kind  of  writiiu^  more  than  for 
nother,  liJs  power  seems  to  have  been  greatest  in  the  familiar  and  the  fcstixc. 

The  next  class  of  his  poems  is  called  7X^  M'ntresSy  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
3  select  any  particular  pieces  for  praisfi  or  censure.  They  have  all  the  same 
eautiesand  fiialts,and  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  They:  are  written  wlt^ 

Dodsl<y»s  Colieccion  of  Poems,  vol.  V.  E.  • 
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exuberance  of  wit,  and  with  copiousness  of  learning  j  and  k  is  truly  as<^ 

by  Sprat,  that  the  plenitude  of  the  writcr*s  knowledge  flows  in  upon  his  p 

80  that  the  reader  is  commonly  surprised  into  some  improvement.     But,  c 

sidered  as  thf  verses  of  a  lover,  no  man  that  has  ever  loved  frill  much  o 

mend  them.  They  are  neither  courtly  nor  pathetick,  have  neither  gallantry 

fondness.    His  praises  are  too  far  sought,  and  too  hyperbolical,  either  to 

press  love,  or  to  excite  it ;  every  stanza  is  crowded  with  darts  and  flames,  ^ 

wounds  and  death,  with  mingled  souTs,  and  with  broken  hearts. 

The  principal  artifice  by  which  7is  Afntress  is  fiUcd  with  conceits  is  i 

copiously  described  by  Addison.     Love  is  by  Cowley,  as  by  other  poets, 

pressed  metaphorically  by  flame  and  fire ;  and  that  which  is  true  of  real  fii 

said  of  love,  or  figurative  fire,  the  same  word  in  thc^same  sentence  retair 

both  significations.     Thus,  "  observing  the  cold  regard  of  his  mistruss*s  e 

**  and  at  the  same  time  their  power  of  producing  love  m  him,  he  consi 

*'  them  as  burning  glasses  made  of  ice.     Finding  himself  able  to  live  in 

**  greatest  extremities  of  love,  he  concludes  the  torrid  zone  to  be  habita 

"  Upon  the  dying  of  a  tree,  on  wjjich  he  had  cut  his  loves,  he  observes,  i 

^  his  flames  had  burnt  up  and  withered  the  tree. 

These  conceits  Addison  callsmixt  wit ;  that  is>  wit  which  consists  of  thoui 

true  in  one  sense  of  the  expression,  and  fisilse  in  the  other.     Addison's  re) 

sentation  is  sufliciently  indulgent.     That  confusion  of  images  may  enten 

for  a  moment;  but  being  unnatural,  it  soon  grows  wearisome.     Cowley 

lighted  in  it,  as  much  as  if  he  had  invented  it;  but  not  to  mention  the  anciei 

be  might  have  found  it  full-blown  in  modem  Italy.     Thus  Sannazaro  : 

Aspice  quam  variii  distringar  Lesbia  curis  ! 

Uror,  ^  heu !  nostro  manat  ab  igne  liquor ; 
Sum  Nilus,  sumque  ^tna  ftimul;  reftnngite  flammas 

O  lacrimiey  aat  lacrimas  ebibe  flainiiM  meas. 

One  of  the  severe  theologians  of  that  jime  censured  hrm  as  having  pu!)Irs 
c  book  of  profane  and  lascivkus  Veises.  From  the  charge  of  profaneness,  the  c 
stant  tenoui  of  his  life,  which  seems  to  have  been  eminently  virtuous,  and 
eeneral  tendency  of  his  opinions  which  discover  no  irreverence  of  rdigi 
most  defend  him;  but  that  the  accusation  of  lasciviousness  is  unjust,  the  pen 
of  his  works  will  sufficiently  evince. 

Cowley's  Mistress  has  no  power  of  seduction :  **  she  plays  Vound  the  he 
•*  but  reaches  not  the  heart."  Her  beauty  and  absence,  her  kindness  and  ciue 
her  disdain  and  inconstancy,  produce  no  correspondence  of  emotion. 
pt>etica]  account  of  the  virtues  of  plants,  and  colours  of  flowers,  is  not  peri: 
with  more  sluggish  frigidity.  The  compositions  afe  such  as  might  have  be 
written  for  penance  by  a  hermit,  or  for  hire  by  a  philosophical  rhymer  v 
had  only  heard  of  another  sex  ;  for  thcj  turn  the  mind  only  on  the  wri 
whom*  without  thinking  on  a  woman  but  as  tlie  subject  for  his  task,  we  soi 
times  esteem  as  learned,  and  sometimes  despise  as  triBii>g,  always  admire 
ingenious^  and  always  condemn  as  unnatural. 
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T  be  Plndariquc  Odes  arc  now  to  be  considered ;  a  species  of  composition, 
^vUck  Cowley  thinlw  P^ncirolas  might  have  counted  in  his  list  o/tAe  hsi  inom^ 
tm^mfutf^  and  which  he  has  made  a  bold  and  vigorous  attempt  to  rec9ver 
Tie  purpose  "^th  which  he  has  paraphrased  an  Olympip  and  Nemcan  Ode« 
iikjr  himself  sufficiently  explained.     His  endeavour  was,  not  to  shew  precisely 
Pindar  spoke^  hut  his  manner  of  speaking.     He  Was  therefore  not  at  all  re- 
ined to  bis  expressions,  nor  much  to  his  sentiments ;  nothing  was  required 
of  him,  but  not  to  write  as  Pindar  would  not  have  written. 

Of  die  Olympic  Ode  the  beginning  is,  I  think,  above  the  original  in  elegance, 
and  d)cconclusion  below  it  ia^trcngth.  The  connection  issuppliedwitli great 
'benpcuity,  and  the  thoughts,  which  to  a  reader  of  less  skill  seem  throwjn 
^  iDgether  by  chance,  arc  concatenated  without  any  abruption.  Though  the 
**  English  ode  cannot  be  called  a  translation,  it  may  i3e  very  properly  consulted 
^  lucoBimentary. 

^    The  spirit  of  Pindar  is  indeed  not  every  where  equally  preserved.    The 
'^  following  pretty  lines  are  not  such  as  his  deep  mouth  was  used  xq  pour : 

^    ,  Great  Khea*s  son. 

If  in  Olympu^  top  where  thoa  ' 

-    Sitt'sc  to  behold  thy  sacred  show, 
1{  in  Alpheus'  silver  flight. 
If  in  my  verte  thou  take  delight, 
My  verie,  great  Rhea's  son,^vhich  n 
Lofty  as  that,  and  smooth  as  this. 

In  the  Ncmcan  ode  the  reader  must,  in  mere  justice  to  Pindar,  observe  that 
ihatever  is  said  of  the  mgind  new  moon^  her  tender  forehead  and  her  hornSy  is 
superadded  by  his  paraphrast,  who  has  many  otlier  plays  of  words  and  fancy 
iosoitable  to  the  original,  as, 

The  table,  free  for  every  gueit. 
No  doobt  will  thee  adroir. 
And  feast  more  upon  thee,  than  thou  on  it. 

He  ^metimes  extends  his  author's  thoughts  without  improving  them.  In  the 
QifiDpionick  an  oath  israentioasd  in  a  single  word,  and  Cowley  spends  three 
fines  in  swearing  by  the  Cmtalian  Stream.  We  are  toll!  of  Theron's  bounty,  with 
a  hint  that  he  had  enemies,  which  Cowley  thus  enlarges  in  rhyming  prose: 

But  in  this  thankless  world  the  giver 

Is  envied  even  by  the  receiver ; 

'Tis  now  the  cheap  and  frugal  fashion 

Rather  to  hide  than  own  the  obligaiion  ; 

Nay»  'tis  much  worse  than  so; 

It  now  an  artifice  does  grow 

Wrongs  and  injuries  to  do. 

Lest  men  should  think  we  owe. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  tliat  a  man  of  the  first  rank  in  learning  and  wit,  when 
bt  was  dealing  out  such  minute  morality  in  such  feeble  diction,  could  imagine, 
cither  waking  or  dreaming,  that  he  imitated  Pindar. 
I  -  E  a  In 
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In  the  fallowing  odes,  where  Cowley  chooses  his  own  subjects,  he  sometii 
rises  to  dignity  truly  Pindarick;  and,  if  some  deficiencies  of  language  be  forg'n 
)^i  stquiis  are  such  as  tl^pse  of  die  Theban  Bard  were  to  his  ajntpinporarie 

Begin  the  song,  and  strike  the  living  lyre :  0 

I^how  the  years  to  corae,  a  ooroeroas  and  well*fitted  qoire. 

All  hand  in  hand  do  d<(;ent1y  advance. 
And  to  my  song  with  smooth  and  equal  oxeasure  dan^e  \ 
While  the  dance  Iast5^  how  long  soe'er  it  he. 
My  miuick's  voice  shall  bear  it  company  ; 

7^1  all  gentle  notes  be  drown'd 

In  the  last  trumpet^s  dreadful  sound. 

After  such  enthusiasm,  who  will  not  lament  to  fin^  the  poet  conclude  Vi 
lines  liipp  these : 

Bat  stop,  my  Kf  use- 
Hold  thy  Pindaric  Pegasus  closely  in. 

Which  does  to  rage  begin— 
:;»*Tis  zv^  unruly  and  a  hard-mouth'd  horse  *i 
'Twill  no  unskilful  touch  endure, 
•But  flings  writer  and  reader  too  that«its  not  sore.. 

The  fault  pf  Cowley^  and  perhaps  of  all  the  writers  of  the  metaphysical  r 
Is  that  of  pursuing  his  thoughts  to  the  last  ramifications,  by  which  he  loses 
grandeur  of  generality ;  for  of  the  greatest  things  the  parts  arc  Kttle ;  wh 
little  can  be  bur  pretty,  and  by  claiming  dignity  becomes  ridiculous.  Thu! 
the  power  of  description  is  destroyed  by  a  scrupulous  enumeration  ;  and 
force  of  metaphors  is  lost,  wlien  th^  mind  by  the  mention  of  particul^ 
^rned  more  upon  th^  original  than  the  secondary  $ense,  more  upon  that  f 
which  tlie  illustration  is  drawn  than  that  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Of  thjs  \ve  have  a  very  eminent  example  in  the  ode  intituled  Thi  Afuscy ' 
goes  to  take  the  (tir  in  an  intellpctual  chariot,  to  which  he  harnesses  Fancy 
Judgment,  Wit  and  Eloquence,  Memory  and  Invention :  how  he  distingui? 
Wit  from  Fancy,  or  how  Memory  could  properly  contribute  to  Motion 
Jias  not  explained;  we  are  hoNyeyer  content  to  suppose  that  he  could  1 
justified  his  own  fictiori,  and  wish  to  see  the  Muse  begin  her  career ;  but  tl 
b  yet  inore  to  be  done. 

Let  the  posiilioii  Nature  mount,  $ni  let 

The  coachman  Ah  be  set; 

^nd  let  the  wyfootnicn^  running  all  beside, 

l^ake  a  long  row  of  goodly  pnde ; 

Figure s»  conceits,  raptures,  and  senten^ei]^ 

In  a  well- worded  dress. 

And  innocent  loves,  ^nd  pleasant  truths,  and  useful  lies, 

Jn  all  their  gaudy  liveries. 

Every  inind  is  now  distinguished  with  this  cumber  of  magnific^lice ;  } 
tfJiWl  re^  sfyself  the  £pfur  next  linps  : 

Mo 
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Mount,  glqrions  qae«n,  thy  trairelliDg  tkronei 
And  bid  it  to  put  on ; 
For  long  though  cheerful  is  the  way, 
4ad  life  alas  allows  but  one  ill  winter's  day. 

1  ilic  same  ode,  celebrating  the  power  of  the  Muse,  he  give«  her  prc€Ci>nrf , 
n  poetical  language,  the  foresight  of  events  hatching  in  futurirv ;  bat  h^  • 
jnce  an  egg  in  hia  mind,  be  cannot  forbear  to  shew  us  that  he  kn j>.' 
:  an  egg  contains : 

Thou  into  the  close  nests  of  Time  dost  peep. 

And  there  with  a  piercing  eye 
Through  the  firm  sheU  and  the  thick  white  dost  spy 

Years  to  come  a-forming  lie, 
I  Close  in  their  sacred  fecundine  asleep* 

csame  thought  is  more  generally,  and  therefore  more  poetically,  express- 
Casli;nr,  a  writer,  who  has  many  of  the  beauties  and  £iiults  of  Cowley : 

Omnibus  mundi  Dominator  horis 
Aptat  urgendas  per  inane  pennas. 
Pars  4dhuc  nido  latet,  &  ftituros 

Crcscitin  annos.  , 

rley,  whatever  was  his  subject,  seems  to  have  been  carried  by  a  kind  of  dcs* 
>  the  light  and  the  familiar,  or  to  conceits  which  require  still  more  ignoble 
s.  A  slaughter  in  the  Re4  Sea  new  dies  tie  waters  name;  and  England, 
the  Civil  War,  was  AlUon  no  more^  nor  to  be  named  from  white.  It  is  surely 
le  fascination  not  easily  surmounted,  that  a  writer  professing  to  rcvfvc 
a: and  highest  writifig  in  verse y  pi^kes  this  address  to  the  new  year: 

Na}',  if  thou  lov*st  roc,  gentle  year. 

Let  not  so  mnch  as  love  be  there, 

Vsun  fruitless  love  1  mean ;  for,  gentle  year, 

Although  1  fear. 
There's  of  this  caution  little  heecl. 

Yet,  gentle  year,  take  heed 

How  thou  dost  make 

Such  a  mistake ; 
Such  love  X  mean  ajone 
As  by  thy  cruel  predecessors  has  been  shewn  ; 
l^ott  though  I  have  too  inqch  cause  to  doubt  it, 
J  fain  would  try,  for  once,  if  life  can  live  without  it. 

reader  of  this  will  be  inclined  to  cry  out  with  Prior — 

if  Critics^  s'ayf 
How  poor  to  this  was  Pindar'' s  style  / 

ho^  who  cannot  perhaps  find  in  the  Isthmian  or  Nemaean  songs  wliat 
ity  has  disposed  them  to  expect^  will  at  last  see  (hat  tliey  ate  ill  repre- 
sented 
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sented  by  such  puny  poetry;  and  all  will  determine  that,  if  this  be  the  oM 
Theban  strain,  it  is  not  worthy  of  revival. 

To  the  disproportion  and  incongn^ity  of  Cowley's  sentiments  must  be  added 
the  uncertainty  and  looseness  of  his  measures.  He  takes  the  libcfty  of  using  in 
any  place  a  verse  of  any  length,  from  two  syllables  to  twelve.  The  verses  of' 
Pindar  have,  as  he  observes,  very  little  harmony  to  a  modern  ear ;  yet  by  ex- 
amining the  syllables  we  perceive  them  to  be  regular,  and  have  reason  enough 
for  supposing  that  the  ancient  audiences  were  delighted  with  the  sound.  Tho 
imitator  ought  therefore  to  have  adopted  what  he  found,  and  to  Iiave  added 
what  was  wanting;  to  have  preserved  a  constant  return  of  the  same  numbers, 
and  to  have  supplied  8moothne5;s  of  transition  and  continuity  of  thought  « 

It  is  urged  by  Dr.  Sprat,  that  the  imgularitjf  of  numbers  is  the  very  thing  whidi 
makes  that  kind  of  poesy  fit  for  all  manner  of  subjects.  But  he  should  have  remem* 
beved*  that  ^ha^t  is  fit  for  every  thing  can  fit  nothit^g  well.  The  great  pleasure 
of  vene  arises  from  the  known  measure  of  the  lines,  and  uniform  structure  of 
the  stanzas,  by  which  the  voice  is  regulated,  and  the  memory  relieved. 

If  the  Findarick  style  be,  what  Cowley  thinks  it,  the  highest  and  noblest  kind  of 
writing  in  verse,  it  can  be  adapted  only  to  high  and  noble  subjects ;  and  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  reconcile  the  poet  with  the  critick,  or  to  conceive  how  that  can 
he  the  highest  kind  of  wridng  in  verse,  which,  according  to  Sprat,  is  chiefly  to 
he  freferred  for  its  near  affimty  to  prose. 

This  lax  and  lawless  versification  so  much  concealed  the  deficiencies  of  the 
l)arren,  and  flattered  the  laziness  of  the  idle,  that  it  immediately  overspread  our 
1>ooks  of  poetry ;  all  the  boys  and  girls  caught  the  pleasing  fashion,  and  they 
that  could  do  nothing  else  could  write  like  Pindar.  The  rights  of  antiquity 
were  invaded,  and  disorder  tried  to  break  into  the  Latin :  a  poem  *  on  the 
Sheldonian  Tlieatre,  in  which  all  kinds  of  verse  are  shaken  together,  is  un« 
bappily  inserted  in  the  Af(4sa  jfnglican^tr.  Pindarism  prevailed  above  half  a  ceo- 
tury;  but  at  last  died  gradually  away,  and  other  imitations  supply  its  place. 

The  Pindarique  Odes  have  so  long  enjoyed  th^  highest  degree  of  poetical 
reputation,  that  I  am  not  willing  to  dismiss  them  with  unabated  censure  ;  and 
surely  though  the  mode  of  their  composition  be  erroneous,  yet  many  parts  de- 
serve at  least  that  admiiation  which  is  due  to  great  comprehension  of  k  nowledge, 
andgreat  fertility  of  fancy.  The  thoughts  are  often  new,  and  often  striking;  but 
the  greatness  of  oti^  part  is  disgraced  by  the  littleness  of  another;  and  total 
negligence  of  language  gives  the  noblest  conceptions  the  appearance  of  a  fabric 
aiiglKC  in  the  plat),  but  mean  in  the  materials.  Yet  surely  those  verses  are 
'not  without  a  just  claim  to  praise ;  of  which  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that 
no  man  but  Cowley  could  have  written  them. 

*  First  published  in  quarto,  146^,  ujider  the  title  of  <*  Caruien  Pindaricum  in  Tbeatrum 
**  Shcldonianom  in  solcnmbus  magnifici  Opcris  Encoeniis.  Recitatum  Julii  die  9,  Anno  1669, 
**  a  Corbetto  Owcxij  A«  B»  /BA,  Chr.  Alumno  Authore.'*  £• 
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t  Davideis  now  remains  to  be  considered  ;  a  poem  which  the  author  de- 
to  have  extended  to  twelve  books,  merely,  as  he  makes  no  scruple  of 
ngt  because  the  ^Ent id  had  that  number ;  b^  he  had  leisure  or  per- 
icc  only  to  write  the  third  part.  Epick  poems  have  been  left  unfinished 
gil,  Sudus,  Spenser,  and  Cowley.  That  we  have  not  the  whole  Davideis 
revcr,  not  much  to  be  regretted;  for  in  this  undertaking  Cowley  is, 
at  least,  confessed  to  have  miscarried.  There  are  not^many  examples 
great  a  work,  produced  by  an  author  generally  read,  and  generally 
I,  that  has  crept  through  a  century  with  so  little  regard.  Whatever  is 
Cowley,  is  meant  of  his  other  works.  Of  the  Davideis  nb  mention  is 
it  never  appears  in  books,  nor  emerges  in  conversation.  By  the  Spectator 
been  once  quoted ;  by  kynur  it  has  once  hten  praised :  and  by  DryJert, 
lac  Flecknoe,**  it  has  once  been  imitated ;  not  do  t  recollect  much  other 
fr«m  its  publication  till  now,  in  the  whole  succession  of  Engjish  literature, 
this  silence  and  neglect,  if  the  reason  be  inquired,  it  will  be  found  partly 
choice  of  the  subject,  and  partly  in  the  performance  of  the  work, 
•cd  History  has  been  always  read  with  submissive  reverence,  and  an  in;- 
ion  over-awed  and  controlled.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in 
kedness  and  simplicity  of  the  authentic  narrative,  and  to  repose  on  its 
ty  with  such  humble  confidence,  as  suppresses  curiosity.  We  go  with  the 
an  as  he  goes,  and  stop  with  him  when  he  stops.  All  amplification  is 
jusand  vain ;  all  addition  to  tliat  which  is  already  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
of  religion,  seems  not  oiily  useless^  but  in  some  degree  profane. 
h  events  as  were  produced  by  the  visible  interposition  of  Divine  Power 
ove  the  power  of  human  genius  to  dignify.  The  miracle  of  Creation, 
cr  it  may  teem  with  images,  is  best  described  with  little  diffusion  of  Ian- 
:  He  spake  the  v/ordy  and  they  were  made. 

arc  told  that  Saul  was  troubled  with  an  evil  spirit',  from  this  Cowley  takes 
portunity  of  describing  hell,  and  telling  the  history  of  Lucifer,  who  was. 

Once  general  of  a  gilded  host  of  sprites, 
Like  Hesper  leading  forth  the  spangled  nights ; 
But  doivn  like  lightning,  which  him  struck,  he  came. 
And  roarM  at  his  first  plunge  into  the  fiame. 

ifcr  makes  a  speecli  to  the  inferior  agents  of  mischief,  in  which  there  is 
ling  of  heathenism,  and  therefore  of  impropriety  ;  and,  to  give  efficacy 
wrords,  concludes  by  lashing  his  breast  with  his  long  tVil.  Envy,  aft#  a 
steps  out,  and  among  other  declarations  of  her  zeal  utters  these  lines ; 

Do  thou  but  treat,  loud  storms  shall  maV  reply. 
And  thunder  echo  to  the  trembling  sky. 
Whilst  raging  seas  swell  to  so  bold  an  height. 
As  shall  the  fire's  proad  clement  affright, 
Th'  old  drudging  Son,  from  his  long-beaten  way» 
Shall  at  thy  v^ce  surt,  and  misguide  the  4fty. 
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The  jocund  orbs  shill  break  their  meisurM  pace^ 
And  stubborn  poles  change  iheir  allotted  place* 
Heaven't  gilded  tro«ps.&hall  flutter  here  and  there# 
Leaving  their  boasting  songs  tun'd  to  a  sphere. 

Every  reader  feels  himself  weary  with  this  useless  talk  of  an  allegorical  H 

It  is  not  only  when  the  events  are  confessedly  miraculous,  that  fanc^ 
fiction  lose  their  effect,  the  whole  syste^i  of  life,  while  the  Theocracy  w: 
vi$]Me«  has  an  appearance  so  different  from  all  other  scenes  of  human  ac 
that  the  reader  of  the  Sacred  Volume  habitually  considers  it  as  the  pec 
mode  of  existence  of  a  distinct  species  of  mankind,  that  lived  and  acted 
manners  uncommunkable ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  even  for  imaginatio 
place  us  in  the  state  of  them  whose  story  is  related,  and  by  consequence 
joys  and  griefs  are  not  easily  adopted,  nor  can  tlie  attention  be  often  inter 
in  any  thing  that  befalls  them. 

To  the  subject  thus  originally  indisposed  to  the  reception  of  poetical 
bellishments,  the  writerbrought  little  that  could  reconcile  impatience,  or  at 
curiosity.  .  Nothing  can  be  more  disgusting  than  a  narrative  spangled 
conceits,  and  conceits  are  all  that  the  Davidcis  supplies. 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  poetical  delight  is  description,  or  the  pow 
presenting. pictures  to  the  mind.  Cowley  gives  inferences  instead  of.  iai; 
and  shews  not  what  nay  be  supposed  to  have  been  seen,  but  what  thoi 
the  sight  might  have  suggested.  When  Virgil  describes  the  stone  which  Tu 
lifted  against  ^ncas,  he  fixes  the  attention  on  its  bulk  and  weight : 

Stxum  circamspicitingenst 
Saxum  antiquum,  ing«ns,  campo  quod  forte  jacebat 
Limes  agro  positus,  litem  ut  discerneret  arvis. 

Cowley  says  of  the  stone  with  which  Cain  slew  his  brother, 

I  saw  him  fling  the  stone,  as  if  he  meant 
At  once  his  murther  and  his  monument* 

Of  the  sword  taken  from  Goliah,  he  says, 

A  sword  so  great,  that  it  was  only  fit 

To  cut  off  his  great  head  that  came  with  it. 

Other  poets  describe  death  by  some  of  its  comihorrtl^pcarances.  Co\ 
says,  with  a  learned  allusion  to  sepulcliral  lamps  real  or  faUulous, 

'Twixt  hb  right  ribs  deep  pierc'd  the  furious  bladci 
^  And  open'd  wide  those  secret  vessels  where 

^  Life's  light  goes  out,  when  Brst  they  let  in  air. 

But  be  has  allusions  vulgar  as  well  as  learned.  In  a  visionary  succession  ofki 

^  JOAs  at  first  does  bright  and  glorious  show. 

In  life's  fresh  mom  his  fame  does  early  crow. 

Describing  an  undisciplined  army,  after  having  said  with  elegance. 

His  forces  seem'd  no  army,  but  a  cmwd 
Heartless,  unarm'd,  disorderly,  and  lood« 

he  g^ves  tfa^m  a  fit  of  the  ague. 
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le  allusions,  bowerer,  are  not  always  to  Tulgar  things :  he  offends  bjr 
;cnition  as  much  as  by  diminution  < 

The  king  wts  pltc'd  ilone*  and  o'er  his  head 

A  well-wrooght  heaven  of  silk  and  gold  wiib'spread.    ^  ^ 

latever  he  writes  is  always  polluted  with  some  conceit : 

Where  the  sun's  fruitful  beams  give  metals  birth. 

Where  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  does  see. 

Gold,  which  alone  more  influence  has  than  he.  "^ 

ne  passage  he  starts  a  sudden  question,  to  the  confusion  of  philosopliy: 

Ye  learned  heads,  whom  ivy  garlands  grace. 
Why  does  thai  twining  plant  the  oak  embrace  ? 
The  oak  for  courtship  most  of  all  unfit,  .       * 
And  rough  as  are  the  winds  that  fight  with  it. 

expressions   have   sometimes  a   degree  of  me|nness  ibat  surpasses 
ition :  '  '*        ^ 

^^y»  gentle  guests,  he  cries,  since  now  your  're  in« 
The  story  of  your  gallant  friend  begin. 

simile  descriptive  of  the  Morning : 

As  glimmering  stars  just  at  th'  approach  of  day, 
Casl.ier'd  by  troops,  at  last  drop  all  away* 

dress  of  Gabriel  deserves  attention : 

He  took  for  skin  a  cloud  most  soft  and  bright, 

Than  e'er  the  midday  sun  pierc'd  through  with  light. 

Upon  his  cheeks  a  lively  blush  he  spread, 

Wash'd  from  the  morning  beauties  deepest  red. 

An  harmless  flattering  meteor  shone  for  hair. 

And  fell  adown  his  shonlders  with  loose  cart ; 

He  cuts  out  a  silk  mantle  from  the  skies. 

Where  the  most  sprightly  aeure  pleas'd  the  ^yt% : 

This  he  with  starry  vapours  sprinkles  al}', 

Took  in  their  prime  ere  they  grow  ripe  and  fall ;  \ 

Of  a  new  rainbow  ere  it  fret  or  fade. 

The  choicest  piece  cut  out,  a  scarfe  is  made. 

is  a  just  specimen  of  Cowley's  imagery:  what  might  in  general  exprcs- 
i;reat  and  forcible,  he  weakens  and  makes  ridiculous  by  branching  it 
ill  parts.  That  Gabriel  was  i;i vested  with  the  softest  or  brightest  colours 
cy,  wc  migl^t  have  been  told,  and  been  dismissed  to  improve  tlie  idea  in 
?rcrit  proportions  of  conception ;  but  Cowley  could  not4pt  us  go  tilRie 
ted  where  Gabriel  got  first  his  skin,  and  then  his  mantle,  then  his  l&cc, 
n  his  scarfe,  and  related  it  in  the  terms  of  the  mercer  and  the  taylor. 
times  he  indulges  himself  irf  a  digression,  always  conceived  with  his 
exuberance,  and  commonly,  even  where  it  is  not  long,  continued  till  it 
IS :       / 

I.  ;^        Y  r  th' 
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J'  th*  library  a  few  choice  authprs  stood. 
Yet  'twas  well  stpr'd,  for  that  small  store  was  good  j 
^"j'*"S>  man's  fpiricual  physic,  was  not  then 
Itself,  as  now,  grown  a  disease  of  men.  , 

Learning  (young  virgin)  bqt  few  suitors  knew ; 
The  common  prostitute  she  lately  grev^', 
Apd  with  the  spurious  brood  loa^ls  now  the  press ; 
'  {jtborious  effects  of  idleness^ 

AstbeDavideis  affords  only  four  books,  though  intended  to  consist  of  twekc, 
fhcrc  is  no  opportunity  for  such  criticis:ns  as  Epick  pwcms  commonly  supplf. 
The  plan  of  the  whole 'woik is  very  imperfectly  shewn  by  the  third  part 
The  duration  of  an  ulhfinishcd  action  cannot  be  known.    Of  characters  either  : 
not  vet  introduced,  or  shewn  hut  upon  few  occasions,  the  full  extent  and  the  - 
nice  discriminations  ca^inot  ho  ascertained.  The  fable  is  plainly  implex,  formed 
rather  frbm  the  Odyssey  than  tlie  Iliad :  and  many  artifices  of  diversification  i 
arc  employed,  with  the  skill  of  a  nun  acrjn^intcd  with  the  best  piodels.     The  ■ 
past  is  reojUed  by  narration,  and  the  future  anticipated  by  visio(i :  but  he  hu  • 
|)een  so  lavish  of  his  poetical  art,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  he  could 
fill  eight  books  more  without  practising  ^gain  the  same  modes  of  disposing  hii. 
inatter  i  and  perhaps  the  percc;ption  of  this  growing  incuriibrance  inclined  him  . 
to  stop.  By  tliis  abruption,  posterity  lost  more  instruction  than  delight.  If  the 
continuation  of  the  Davidcis  can  he  missed,  it  is  for  the  learning  that  had  been 
diffused  over  it,  and  the  notes  in  which  it  had  been  explained. 

Had  not  his  characters  been  dep»aved  like  every  other  part  by  improper  dc-  * 
prorations,  they  would  have  deserved  uncommon  praise*     He  gives  Saul  both 
Uic  body  and  mind  of  a  hero  ; 

His  way  once  chose,  he  forward  thrust  outrlg^-t,    ' 
Nor  turn*d  aside  for  danger  or  delight. 

And  the  different  beauties  of  the  lofty  Mcrah  ^nd  the  gentle  Michol  arc  very  ' 
justly  conceived  and  strongly  painted,  ; 

Rymcr  has  declared  the  Davicicissupcrioj  to  tht  ytrusakm  of  Tusio^  **  whicht** 
fays  he.  '*  thc^  poet,  with  all  his  c^rc,  has  not  totally  purged  from  pedantry,'*  If    ■ 
by  pedantry  is  meant  that  minute  knowicdfje  which  is  derived  from  particular    | 
.•^cjenccs  and  studies,  in  opposition  to  the  general  notions  supplied  by  a  wUe    j 
Mirvey  of  life  jind  nature,  Cowley  certainly  errj,  by  introducing  pedantry  far    : 
more  frequently  than  Tasso.  I  know  not,  indeed,  why  tliey  should  be  com- 
parqj;  for  the  resemblance  of  Cowley's  work  to  Tasso's  is  only  th^t  they  both 
pxhibit  the  agehcy  of  celestial  j^nd  infernal  spirits,  in  which  however  they 
clificr  widely ;  for  Cowley  supposes  them  to  operate  commonly  upon  the  mind     ' 
^y  suggestion  \  Tasso  represents  them  as  promoting  or  obstructing  events  by 
external  agency. 

Of  particular  pass^es  that  can  be  properly  compared,  I  remember  only  tht 
description  of  Heaven,  in  wlikh  the  different  manner  ©f  the  two  writeis 
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is suffiticntl V  discernible.  Cowley's  is  scarcely  description,  unless  itbc  posslblo 
io  describe  by  negatives;  for  he  tells  us  only  wliatt^erc  is  not  in  heaven.  Tasso 
enrlcavours  to  represent  the  Splendours  and  pleasures  of  the  regions  of  haji- 
pincs.  Tasso  ifFprds  Imige^,  and  Cdwley  sentiments.  It  happens,  however, 
rhatTasso's  dcacrlptlon  affords  sqme  reason  fpr  Rynier's  censure.  He  says  of 
the  Supreme  Being, 

Ha  fotto  i  piedi  e  fato  e  2a  natufi 
Ministri  Humili,  e'l  moto,  e  ch*ii  mifura. 

The  second  line  has  in  it  more  of  pedantry  than  perhaps  can  be  found  ill 
any  other  stanza  of  the  poem. 

In  the  perusal  of  the  Davidcis,  as  of  all  Cowley*s  works,  we  find  wit  and 
learning  unprofitably  squandered.  Attei'itiofi  has  no  relief,  the  aiTocnonj  are 
never  moved-,  we  are  sometimes  surprised,  but  never  delii^Iited,  and  find  much 
to  admire,  but  little  to  apptove.  Still  however  it  is  the  work  6f  Cowley,  of  2I 
mind  capacious  by  nature,  and  replenished  by  study. 

In  the  general  review  of  Cowley's  poetry  it  will  he  found,  that  he  wrote 
nith  abundant  fertility,   but  negligent  or  unskilful  selection ;    with  much 

itliought,  but  with  little  imagery;  that  he  is  never  pariicticlc,  and  rarely  sub* 
lime,  but  alvi^ays  either  ingenious  or  If arnu!,  either  acute  or  profound, 
it  is  said  by  Denham  in  his  elegy, 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown  9 
Yet  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own. 

This  v^idc  position  requires  less  limitation,  when  it  is  affirmed  of  Cftwicy,  thari 
(erhaps  of  any  other  poet. — He  read  much,  and  yet  borrowed  litile. 

His  character  of  writing  was  indeed  not  his  own :  he  unliappily  adopted  tfite 
Irhich  was  predominant.  He  saw  a  certain  way  to  present  praise,  and  act  sufE. 
dcntly  enquiring  by  what  means  the  ancients  have  continued  to  delight 
through  ail  the  changes  of  human  manners,  he  contpiited  hiimeif  with  a  de- 
ciduous laurel,  of  which  the  verdure  in  its  spring  was  bright  and  gay,  but  which, 
time  has  beeil  continually  stealii^g  from  his  brows. 

He  was  in  his  own  time  considered  as  of  unrivalled  excellence.  Clarendon 
represents  him  as  having  taking  a  flight  beyond  all  that  went  before  him;  and 
Milton  is  said  to  liave  declared,  that  tlie  thrcs  greatest  Ehglisli  poets  Were 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Cowley, 

His  manner  he  had  in  common  with  others:  but  hrs  sentiments  Were  hU 
own.  Upon  every  subject  he  thought  for  himself:  and  such  was  1i?s  copiousness 
of  knowledge,  that  something  it  once  remote  and  appIicabJe  rushed  into  hia 
mind ;  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  he  always  rejected  a  commodious  idea  merely 
because  another  had  used  it :  his  known  wealth  was  so  great,  that  ho  migiit 
have  borrowed  without  loss  of  credit. 

In  his  elegy  on  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  last  lines  have  such  resemblance  to 
the  noble  epigram  of  Grotius  up^n  the  death  of  Scaliger,  tliat  I  cannot  but 
tliink  them  copied  from  it,  though  they  are  copied  by  i;o  servile  hand. 

F  3  Or>? 
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One  passage  in  bis  Mistress  is  so  apparently  borrowed  from  Donne,  that  be ' 
probably  would  not  have  written  it,  had  it  not  mingled  with  his  own  thoughf%J 
so  as  that  he  did  not  perceive  himself  taking  it  from  another :  *f 

Althoagli  I  think  thou  sever  found  wilt  be* 

Yet  Vm  resolved  to  search  for  thee ;  [ 

The  search  itself  rewards  the  pains.  ;; 

8o»  though  the  chymist  his  great  secret  ml&Sy 
(For  neither  it  in  Art  nor  Nature  is) 

Yet  things  well  worth  his  toil  he  gains  : 

And  does  his  charge  and  labour  pay 
With  good  unsought  experiments  by  the  way. 

COWLIT. 

SoflAe  that  have  deeper  digg'd  Love's  mine  than  T« 
Say,  where  his  centric  happiness  doth  lie  : 

1  have  lov'd,  and  got,  and  told  $ 
But  should  1  love,  get,  tell,  till  I  were  old, 
1  should  not  find  that  hidden  mystery  ; 

Oh,  'tis  imposture  all : 
And  as  no  chymic  yeCth*  elixir  got. 

But  glorifies  his  pregnant  pot, 

\i  by  the  way  to  him  befal 
Some  odoriferous  thing,  or  medicinal. 

So  lofers  dream  a  rich  and  long  delight,  ."  ' 

But  get  a  winter-seeming  summer's  night.  .    § 

^^Jonson  and  Donne,  as  Dr.  Hurd  remark?,  were  then  in  the  highest  esteem,    j 
It  is  related  by  Clarendon,  that  Cowley  always  acknowledges  his  obUgatioil  J 
to  the  learning  and  industry  of  Jonsoii;  bat  I  have  found  no  traces  of  Jonson. 
in  his  works :  to  emulate  Donne,  appears  to  have  been  his  purpose ;  ajid  from 
Donne  he  may  have  learned  that  familiarity  with  religious  images,  and  diat 
light  allusion  to  sacred  things,  by  which  readers  far  short  of  sanctity  are  ffc- 
quently  offonded ;  and  which  would  not  be  borne  in  the  present  age,  when 
'devotion,  perhaps  not  more  fervent,  is  more  delicate. 

Having  produced  one  passage  taken  by  Cowley  from  Donnc^  I  will  recom- 
pense him  by  another  which  Milton  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  him.  He' 
says  of  Goliaht 

His  spear,  the  trunk  was  of  a  lofty  tree* 

Which  Nature  meant  some  tall  ship's  mast  should  be. 

Mikon  of  Satan  : 

His  fpear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand^ 
He  walKed  with. 

His 
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His  diction'  was  in  his  own  time  censuredas  negligent.  He  ^ems  not  to  liave 
cnomi,  or  not  to  have  conadcred,  that  words  being  arbitrary  must  owe  their 
power  to  association,  and  liave  the  influence,  and  that  only,  which  custom  has 
jivcn  them.  Language  is  the  dress  of  thotight :  and  as  tlie  noblest  mien,  or  most 
graceful  action,  would  be  degraded  Sind  obscured  by  a  garb  appropriated  to  the 
gross  employments  of  nisticks  or  mechanieks;  so  the  most  beroick  sentiments 
will  lose  their  efficacy,  and  the  most  splendid  ideas  drop  their  magnificence,  if 
thejr  are  conveyed  by  words  used  commonly  upon  low  and  trivial  o^casion^i 
debased  by  vulgar  mouths,  and  contaminated  by  inelegant  applications. 

Truth  indeed  is  always  truth,  and  reason  is  always  reason ;  they  have  an  in- 
trinsick  and  unalterable  value,  and  constitute  that  intellectual  gold  which  defies 
dcstniction ;  but  gold  may  be  so  concealed  in  baser  matter,  that  only  a  chymist 
aa  recover  it;  sense  may  be  so  hidden  in  unrefined  and  plebeian  words,  that  "i" 
none  but  philosophers  can  distinguish  it ;  and  botli  may  be  so  buried  iii  im- 
purities, as  not  to  pay  tlie  cost  of  tlicir  extraction. 

The  diction^  being  the  vehicle  of  the  thoughts,  first  presents  itself  to  th« 
intellectual  eye :  and  if  the  first  appearance  offends,  a  furtlier  knowleJgc  is 
not  often  sought.  Whatever  professes  to  benefit  by  pleasing,  must  please  at 
once.  The  pleasures  of  the  mind  imply  something  sudden  and  unexpected  ^ 
tfiat  which  elevates  must  always  surprise.  What  is  perceived  by  slow  degrees 
may  gratify  us  with  consciousness  of  improvement,  but  will  never  strike  with 
the  sense  of  pleasure.  -   ' 

Of  all  this,  Cowley  appears  to  have  been  without  knowledge^  or  without 
care.  He  makes  no  selection  of  words,  nor  seeks  any  neatness  of  phrase :  Jie 
has  no  elegance  eithet  lucky  or  elaborate ;  as  his  endeavours  were  rather 4k» 
impress  sentences  upon  the  understanding  than  images  on  the  fancy,  he  has  few 
rpithets,  and  those  scattered  without  peculiar  propriety  of  nice  adaption,  it 
ecms  to  follow  from  the  necessity  of  die  subject,  rather  than  the  care  of  the 
irriter,  that  the  diction  of  his  heroic  poem  it  le^  familiar  than  that  bt  his 
Jightest  writings.  He  has  given  not  the  same  numbed  but  the^  safiie  diction^ 
x>  the  gentle  Anacreon  and  the  tempestuous  Pindar. 

His  versification  seems  to  have  had  very  little  of  his  care>  and  if  what  he 
hinksbe  tme,  that  his  numbers  are  unmusical  only  when  they  are  ill  read,  the 
irt  of  reading  them  is  at  present  lost^  for  they  )are  c<^nmonly  harsh  to  modern 
:ars.  He  has  indeed  many  noble  lines,  such  as  the  feeble  care  of  Waller  nei^r 
coaU  produce.  The  bulk  of  his  thoughts  sometimes  swelled  his  verse  to  un^ 
expected  and  inevitable  grandeur ;  but  his  excellence  of  this  kin^  is  merely 
brtuitous:  he  sinks  willingly  down  to  his  general  carelessness,  and  avoids  with, 
rery  little  care  either  meanness  or  asperity. 

His  contractions  are  often  rugged  and  harsh : 

One  flings  t  mountaio»  and  its  rivers  t09 

Torn  up  with*(.  ' 

His  rhymes  are  very  often  made  by  pronouns  or  particles,  or  the  like  unim- 
portant word^  which  disappoint  the  ear,  and  destroy  tlie  energy  of  the  Unc. 

His 
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His  combinations  ofdiiFercnt  measures  is  sometimes  dissonant  and  unplesrdn 
he  joins  verses  together,  of  which  the  former  docs  not  slide  easily  into.the  latt< 

The  words>  do  and  ^d^  which  so  much  degrade  in  present  esiin;at]on  ti 
line  that  admits  them»  were  in  the  time  ot  Cowley  little  censured  or  avoiua 
how  often  he  used  them»  and  with  how  bad  an  effect,  at  least  to  cur  cai 
will  appear  by  a  passage,  in  which  every  reader  will  lament  to  see  just  an 
noble  thoughts  defrauded  of  their  praise  by  inelegance  of  language ; 

Where  honour  or  where  conscience  does  not  blind. 

No  other  law  shall  shackle  me  : 

Slave  to  myself  I  ne'er  will  be  ; 
Nor  shall  roy  future  actions  be  cooBa'd 

By  my  own  present  mind. 
Who  by  resolves  ^nd  vows  engag'd  do€s  stand 

For  days,  that  yet  belong  to  fate, 
Docs  like  an  unthiift  mortgage  his  estate. 

Before  it  falls  into  his  hand. 

The  bondman  of  the  cloister  so. 
All  that  he  does  receive  does  always  owe. 
And  still.as  Time  comes  in,  it  goes  away^ 

Not  to  enJQx*  but  debts  to  pay  ! 
Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell ! 
Which  his  hour's  work  as  we)l  as  hours  docs  tell  i 
Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  knell. 

tiis  heroic  lines  are  often  formed  of  monosyllables;  but  jet  they  arc  sota 
times  sweet  and  sonorous^ 

■^  He  says  of  the  Messiah, 

Round  the  whole  e^rth  his  dreaded  name  shall  soun^ 
And  reach  to  worlds  that  mwU  not  yet  he  found. 

In  another  place,  of  David» 

Yet  bid  him  go  securely,  when  he  sends  i 
^Tis  Saul  that  is  his  foe,  and  tee  his  friends. 
The  man  who  has  his  God,  no  aid  can  lack  ; 
And  tse  who  bid  him  go,  will  bring  him  hack. 

Yet  taiidst  his  negligence  he  sometimes  attempted  an  Improved  and  scie 
IKc  versification;  of  which  it  will  be  best  to  give  his  own  account  subjoin 
to  this  line, 

Nor  can  the  glory  contain  itself  in  th*  endless  space. 

•*  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  necessary  to  admonish  the  most  part  of  readers,  tha 
*<  is  not  by  negligence  that  this  verse  is  so  loose,  long,  and,  as  it  were,  vai 
*'  it  is  to  paint  in  the  number  the  nature  of  the  thing  whicli  it  describes,  whi 
*'  I  would  have  observed  in  divers  other  places  of  this  poem,  that  else  will  p 
•*  for  very  cartlefs-verscs :  as  before. 

And  aBCr-nms  the  neighb'ring  felds  wth  violent  course^  ** 
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"  III  tlic  second  book  ; 

Dunn  a  precipice  deep,  doun  he  casts  tficm  alL'-^ 

"-And, 

And  fell  (I'down  his  shoulders  |i;M  hose  care. 

"Inthe  thirc?> 

Bra^s  wflj  his  helmet,  his  hoots  irass,  and  o*re 
His  hrcust  a  thick  plate  qf  strong  bras4  he  wore. 

*'  In  the  fouiili. 

Like  soms  fair  pine  o'er -looking  all  tW  ignobler  wood* 
"And, 

S'>'nefr')m  the  rocks  cast  themselves  down  headlong, 

• 

And  many  inor? :  but  it  is  enough  to  instance  in  a  few.  T'hc  tliinj  is,  that 
tiic  disposition  of  words  and  numbers  should  be  such,  as  that,  out  of  the 
order  and  sound  of  them,  the  things  themselves  may  be  represented.  This 
the  Greeks  were  not  so  accurate  as  to  bind  themselves  to ;  neither  have  our 
Englisli  poets  observed  it,  for  aught  I  can  find.  The  Latins  (qui  mmas  colunt 
iTJciicres)  son^etimes  did  it;  and  their  prince,  Virgil,  alwavs:  in  whom  the 
examples  are  innumerable,  and  taken  notice  of  by  all  judicious  men,  so  that 
itissuperiiiio'js  to  collect  them. 

Iknow  not  whether  he  has,  in  many  of  these  instances,  attained  the  repre- 
taiion  or  resemblance  that  he  proposes.    Verse  can  imitate  only  sound  and 

ion.  A  houn-Mss  verse,  a  headlong  virse,  and  a  verse  oi  brass  or  of  strong 
3r',  seem  to  comprise  verv  incongruous  and  unsociable  ideas.  What  there 
peculiar  in  the  sound  of  the  line  exj^rcssing  loose  care^  I  cannot  discover;  nor 

^tpinc  is  tdlcr  jn  an  Alexandrine  than  in  ten  syllables. 
Bjt,  not  to  defraud  him  of  his  due  praise,  he  has  given  one  example  of  rc- 
seatative  versification,  which  perhaps  no  other  English  line  can  equal : 

Begifiy  be  bold,  and  ven^are  to  be  wise  : 

He»  who  defers  this  work  from  day  to  day, 

Doei  on  a  river's  bank  expcding  stay 

Till  the  whole  strcrm  that  stopp'd  him  shall  be  gone. 

Which  runs,  and  as  it  rum^for  ever  shall  run  on, 

Cowley  was,  I  believe,  the  first  poet  that  mingled  Alexandrines  at  pleasure 
ilie  common  heroic  of  ten  svllables,  ai\d  from  him  Dryden  borrowed  the 
F'^c&e,  whether  ornamental  or  licentious.    He  considered  the  verse  of  twelve 
^JiNesasclevatcvl  and  majcstick,  and  has  therefore  deviated  into  that  measure. 
u  he  supposes  the  voice  heard  of  the  Supreme  JJeing. 
Tlic  Author  of  the  Davideis  is  commended  by  Dryden  for  having  written 
«J  couplets,  because  he  discovered  that  any  stafT  was  too  lyrical  for  an;  heroic 
;  but  this  seems  to  have  beon  known  before  by  Afay  and  Sandys^  the 
^'ilators  of  the  Pharsalia  and  the  Metamorphoses. 

In 
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In  the  Davideis  are  some  fiemistichsi  or  verses  left  imperfect  by  the  a 
in  imitation  of  Virgil,  whom  he  supposes  not  to  \\axc  intended  to  cor 
them:  tliat  this  opinion  is  erroneous,  may  be  probably  concluded,  h 
tills  truncation  is  imitated  by  no  subsequent  Roman  poet ;  because  Virgil 
self  filled  up  one  broken  line  in  the  heat  of  recitation  ;  because  in  on 
sense  is  now  unfinished ;  and  because  all  that  can  be  done  by  a  broken 
a  line  intersected  by  a  caiura  and  a  full  stop  will  equally  effect. 

Of  triplets  in  his  Davideis  he  makes  no  use,  and  perhaps  did  not  < 
think  tlicm  allowable;  but  he  appears  afterwards  to  have  changed  his 
for  in  the  verses  on  the  government  of  Cromwell  he  inserts  them  liberalh 
great  happiness. 

After  so  much  criticism  on  hb  Poems,  the  Essays  which  accompany 
mustnot  be  forgotten.  What  is  said  by  Sprat  of  his  conversation,  tl 
man  could  draw  from  it  any  suspicion  of  his  excellence  in  poetry,  m: 
applied  to  tliese  compositions.  No  author  ever  kept  his  verse  and  his  pr 
a  greater  distance  from  each  other.  His  thoughts  are  natural,  and  his  sty 
a  smooth  and  placid  equability,  which  has  never  yet  obtained  its  due 
mendation.  Notliing  is  &r-sought,  or  hard-laboured ;  but  all  is  easy  wi 
feebleness,  and  familiar  without  grossne^. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Felton,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Classicks,  that  C< 
was  beloved  by  every  Muse  that  he  courted ;  and  that  he  has  rivalle 
Ancients  in  every  kind  of  poetry  but  tragedy. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  encomiastic  fervour,  that  he  brought 
poetick  labours  a  mind  replete  with  learning,  and  tliat  his  pages  are  embel 
with  all  the  ornaments  which  books  could  supply  ;  that  he  was  tlie  firs 
imparted  to  English  numbers  the  enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode,  and  the  { 
of  the  less,  tliat  he  was  equally  qualified  for  sprightly  sallies,  and  for  lofty  fl 
that  he  was  among  those  who  freed  translation  from  servility,  and,  inst( 
following  his  author  at  a  distance,  walked  by  his  side;  and,  that,  if  h 
versification  yet  iraprovabic,  lie  left  likewise  from  time  to  time  such  spec: 
of  cxccllcrxc  as  enabled  succeeding  poets  to  improve  it. 
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OF'  Sir  JOHN  DENH  AM  very  little  is  known  but  what  is  related  o 
by  Wood,  or  by  himself. 
He  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1615 ;  the  only  son  of  Sir  John  Denham,  of 
Horsely  in  Essex,  then  chief  haron  of  the  Exchequer  In  Ireland,  and  of  £!e 
daughter  of  Six  Garret  Moore  baron  of  Mellefont. 

'  Two  years  afterwards,  his  father,  being  made  one  of  the  barons  of  th 
chequer  in  England,  brought  him  away  from  his  native  country,  and  edi 
him  in  London. 
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In  1 63 1  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  wv  considered  ^  bs  a  i]reamit){ 
**  ymmginan,  given  more  to  dice  and  cardsthan  study  ;'*  and  therefore  gave  no 
propiosticks  of  his  future  eminence;  nor  was  suspected  to  conceal,  under  slug* 
gtsfancss  and  laxity,  a  genius  born  to  improve  the  literature  of  his  country. 

When  he  was,  three  years  afterwardl^,  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  prosecu- 
ted the  common  law  with  sufEcient  appearance  of  application ;  yet  did  not  lose 
his  propensity  to  cards  and  dice ;  l>ut  was  very  often  plundered  by  gamesters. 

Being  severely  reproved  for  this  follyt  he  professed,  and  perhaps  believed, 
himself  reclaimed  ;  and,  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  lus  repenUnce,  wrote  1^4 
published  **  An  Essay  upon  Gaming." 

He  seems  to  have  divided  his  ftudies  between  law  and  poetry;  for,  in  1636, . 
he  translated  the  second  book  of  the  iEneid. 

Two  years  after,  his  father  died ;  and  then,  notwithstanding  his  resolutions 
and  professions,  he  returned  again  to  the  vice  of  gaming,  and  lost  several  thou* 
sand,  pounds  that  had  been  left  hinu 

In  1642,  he  publi^he     "  The  Sophy."    This  seems  to  have  given  him  his 
rfot  bold  of  the  piiblic  attention ;  for  Waller  remarked,  **  that  he  broke  out, 
••  like  the  Irish  rebellion,  threescore  thousand  strong  when  nobody  was  aware, 
**  or  in  the  least  suspected  it :"  an  observation  which  could  have  had  no  pro- 
frietv,  had  his  poetical  abilities  been  known  before. 

He  was  after  that  pricked  for  sheriff  of  Surrey,  and  made  governor  of  Farn- 
hm  Castle  for  the  king ;  but  lie  soon  resigned  that  charge,  and  retreated  to 
Oxford,  where,  in  1643,  he  published  "  Cooper's  Hill." 

This  poQin  had  such  reputation  as  to  excite  the  common  artifice  by  vrtiich 

twy  degrades  excellence.  A  report  was  spread,  that  the  performance  was  not  his 

0vrf,  hut  that  he  had  bought  it  of  a  vicar  for  forty  pounds.  The  same  attempt 

WIS  made  to  rob  Addison  of  his  Cato,  and  Pope  of  his  Essay  on  Criticism. 

I    1111647,  the  distresses  of  the  royal  family  required  him  to  engage  in  more 

4ngerous  employments.  He  was  entrusted  by  the  queen  with  a  message  to  the 

Kng;  and,  by  whatever  means,  so  far  softened  the  ferocity  of  Hugh  Peters, 

that  by  his  intercession  admission  was  procured.    Of  the  king's  condescension 

Ke  has  given  an  account  in  the  dedication  of  his  works. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  in  carrying  on  the  king's  correspondence;  and, 
as  he  says,  discharged  this  office  with  great  safety  to  the  royalists:  and  hein^^ 
accidentally  discovered  by  the  adverse  party's  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cowley*s 
hind,  he  escaped  liappily  both  for  himself  and  his  friends. 

He  was  yet  engaged  in  a  greater  undertaking.  In  April  1648,  he  conveyed 
James  the  duke  of  York  from  London  into  France,  and  delivered  him  thereto 
the  Queen  and  prince  of  Wales.  Tliis  year  he  published  his  translation  of 
••  Cato  afajof .•• 

_  ■ 

He  now  resided  in  France,  as  one  of  the  followers  of  the  exijed  king ;  and, 
>")  divert  the  melancholy  of  their  condition,  was  sometime*:  enjoined  by  his 
^naster  to  write  occasional  vencs;  one  of  which  amusements  was  probably  his 

Vol.  I  G  ode 
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ode  Of  long  upon  the  Embassy  to  Poland,  by  which  ht  and  lord  Crofts  pro 
cured  a  contribution  of  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  Scotch,  that  warifkii| 
pver  that  kingdom.  Poland  was  at  that  time  very  much  frequented  by  itincnHi 
traders,  who,  in  a  country  of  very  little  commerce  and  of  great  extpnt,  wh^ 
fvery  man  resided  on  his  own  estate,  contributed  very  much  to  the  accoot 
Oiodation  of  life^  by  bringing  to  every  man's  house  ^hose  little  nccessaritf 
which  it  was  vcrjT  inconveilieat  to  want,  and  very  trpublcsonic  to  fetch.  I 
^ave  formerly  read,  without  much  reflection,  of  the  mqUitude  of  Scotchrocr 
'  -^Iftat  travelled  with  their  wares  in  Poland ;  and  that  their  numbers  were  n» 
small,  the  success,  of  rii is  negociarion  gives  sufficient  evidence. 

About  this  time,  what  estate  the  war  and  the  gan^esters  had  left  him  wi 
$old,  by  order  of  the  parliament;  and  when,  in  1652,  he  returned  to  England 
he  was  entertained  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 

Of  the  nejct  vears  of  his  life  there  is  no  account.  At  the  Restoration  f\e  ob 
tained  that  which  it^any  missed,  the  reward  of  his  loyalty  ;  being  made  rac 
V^yor  of  th^  lung's  buildings,  and  signified  with  the  order  of  the  Bath.  H 
jcems  now  to  have  learned  some  attention  to  money;  for  Wood  says,  thath 
|;ot  by  tliispUce  seven  thousand  pounds. 

After  th^  Restoration  he  wrote  the  poem  on  Prud'Jnce  and  Justice,  and  pci 
haps  some  of  his  other  pieces :  and  as  he  appears,  whenever  any  serious  qnei 
tion  comes  before  him,  to  have  been  a  man  of  piety,  he  consecrated  his  poed 
cal  powers  to  religion,  and  made  a  metrical  version  of  the  psalms  of  David.  E 
^his  a^ttempt  he  has  failed ;  but  in  sacred  poetry  who  has  succeeded? 
'  It  might  be  hoped  that  the  favour  of  his  roaster  and  esteem  of  the  publi 
would  now  make  him  happ^^.  But  human  felicity  is  short  and  uncertain; 
second  marriage  brought  upon  him  so  much  disquiet,  as  for  a  time  disordcre 
hisfh)4fifi£?')^'"S!  and  Butler  lampooned  him  for  his  lunacy.  I  know  nc 
whcthc  Ahe  malignant  lines  were  tlien  made  public,  nor  what  provo^^of 
incited  Butler. to  do  tliat  which  no  provocation  can  excuse. 

His  frensy  lasted  not  long  *;  and  he  seems  to  have  regained  his  full  fofd 
of  xnind ;  for  he  wrote  afterwards  his  eixcellent  pocn^  upon  tlie  death  <x| 
Cowley,  whom  he  was  not  long  to  survive^;  for  on  tiie  19th  of  March,  }C6i, 
be  was  buried  by  his  side. 

DENHAM  is  deservedly  considered  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  EnglisB  poetry.! 
f*  Dcnham  and  Waller,"  says  Prior,  '*  improvcil  our  versification,  and  Drydci^ 
f  perfected  it.'*  He  has  given  specimens  of  various  compositiopi  defcriptiv^ 
ludicrous^  didactick,  and  sublime. 

He  appears  to  liave  had,  in  cpmrnon  with  almost  all  mankind,  the  ambitioa 
of  being  itpon  proper  occasions  a  mtny  fellow^  and  in  common  with  most  of 
tUem  to  have  been  by  nature,  or  by  early  habits,  debarred  from  it.  Notliing  ^ 
leas  exhilarating  than  the  ludicrousness  of  Denbam :  He  does  not  fail  for  want 

*  In  Graiamont's  Memoirs  many  circymsta^ces  are  related  both  of  his  marriage  smd  hk 
fieiuy  ytty  Uttle  faTounble  to  hit  character*    £•  .     . 

of 
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'om:  be  U  fanuliar,  he  U  gross ;  but  ht  is  never  mcnry^  unlett  tbc  "  Speech 
iiiist  peace  in  the  close  Cojnmittce*'  be  exccpteJ.     For  grave  burlesque, 
rvcr»  his  imitiition  of  Davcnaiit  shews  him  to  have  been  well  qualified. 
Fljismorc  elevufed  occasional  poems  there  is  perhaps  none  that  does  not 
v€  commendation.     In. the  versed  to  Fletcher^  we  have  an  imagp^  tliat  has" 
been  adopted : 

'<  But  whither  am  I  itrtj^d  ?  L  aeed  not  raise  '  x 

"  Trophies  to  thee  from  other  men's  dispraise ; 

'*  Nor  is  thy  fame  dn  Usiker  rdihs  baih» 

'*  Nor  need  thy  juster  titie  the  foul  guilt 

«*  Of  eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  feign, 

"  Must  have  their  brothers^  ions;  and  kindred  slaini*^ 

tcr  D^nliam,  Orrery,  in  one  df  his  prologues, 

"  Poets  arc  sultans,  if  they  had  their  will ; 
"  For  every  author  would  his  brother  kill.'* 

id  Pope,  t. 

'*  Should  SQch  a  ihan,  too  fond  to  rule  alone» 

«  Bear  like  the  Turk  no  brother  near  the  thrbne.*^ 

It  this  is  not  the  best  of  his  tittle  pieces  i  it  is  excelled  by  his  poeni  to 

haw,  and  his  elegy  on  Cowley. 

5  praise  of  Fanshaw*s  version  of  GuaHni,  contains  a  very  Sprightly  and 

ions  diaraCter  of  a  good  translator : 

That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline, 

Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
'*  Those  are  the  laboured  births  of  slavish  brains, 
•*  Not  the  effeet  of  pdetry,  but  pains  ; 
^  Cheaf^  vulgar  arts,  whose  narrowness  affcrJs 
"  No  flight  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  stick  at  words* 
"  A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue, 
"  To  make  translations  and  translators  too. 
"  They  but  preserve  the  ashesi  thou  the  flame, 
"  True  to  his  $cnse,  but  truer  to  his  fame."  - 

le  excellence  of  these  lirtcs  Is  greater,  as  tlie  truth  whidi  they  contain 
lot  at  tl^t  time  generally  known. 

i  poem  on  the  death  of  Cowley  was  his  last,  and,  among  his  shorter  works, 
est  performance :  the  numbers  are  musical,  and  the  thoughts  arejust. 
Cooper's  Hill"  is  the  work  that  corifers  upon  him  the  rank  and  dignity 
original  author  He  secnis  to  have  been,  at  least  among  us,  the  author 
ipecies  of  composition  that  may  be  denomitiaited  heal  p9etry,  of  whidi  the 
imental  subject  is  some  particular  landschape,  to  be  poetically  described, 
the  addition  of  such  embellishments  as  may  be  supplied  by  hist'bricu! 
spection  or  incidental  meditation. 
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To  trace  a  oew  schema  of  poetry  has  in  itself  a  very  high  claim  to  praise,  an 
its  praise  is  yet  more  when  it  is  apparently  copied  by  Garth  and  Pope  * ;  aftc 
whose  names  little  will  be  gained  by  an  enumeration  of  smaller  poets,  that  h^v 
left  scarce  a  comer  of  the  island  not  dignified  either  by  rhyme,  or  blank  versi 

**  Cooper's  Hill,"  if  it  be  maliciously  inspected,  will  not  be  found  witti 
oiit  its  faults.  The  digressions  are  too  long,  the  morality  too  frequent,  and  th 
sentimdnts  sometimes  such  as  will  not  bear  a  rigorous  enquiry. 

The  four  verses,  which,  since  Drydei>  has  commended  them,  almost  ever] 
writer  for  a  century  past  has  imitated,  are  generally  known : 

•«  O  coald  I  Sow,  Kke  thee,  and  tmke  thy  stream 

*'  My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme ! 

'^  Though  deep,  yet  clear }  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 

'*  Strong  without 'rage,  without  o'erflowing  fuIL" 

The  lines  are  in  themselves  not  perfect ;  for  most  of  the  words,  thus  artfully 
opposed,  are  to  be  understood  simply  on  one  side  of  the  comparison,  and  meta- 
pborically  on  the  other ;  and  if  there  be  any  language  which  does  not  express 
intellectual  operations  by  material  images,  into  that  language  they  cannot  b< 
translated.  But  so  much  meaning  is  comprised  in  few  words ;  the  particulars  o 
resemblance  are  so  prrspicaciously  collected,  and  every  mode  of  excelleno 
separated  from  its  adjacent  fault  by  so  nice  a  line  of  limitation ;  the  dif!eren 
parts  of  the  sentence  are  so  accurately  adjusted ;  and  the  flow  of  the  bu 
couplet  is  so  smooth  and  sweet ;  that  the  passage,  however  celebrated,  has  nc 
been,  prised  above  its  merit.  It  has  beauty  peculiar  to  itself  and  mustb 
numbered  among  those  felichies  which  cannot  be  produced  at  will  by  wit  am 
labour,  but  must  arise  unexpectedly  in  some  hour  propitious  to  poetr)'. 

He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  that  understood  the  necessity  c 
emancipating  translation  from  the  drudgery  of  counting  lines  and  intqrpretin 
single  words.  How  much  this  servile  practice  obscured  the  clearest  and  dc 
forfnrd  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  ancient  authors,  may  be  discovered  by 
perusal  of  our  earlier  versions ;  some  of  them  tlie  works  of  men  well  qualiiie< 
not  only  by  critical  knowledge,  but  by  poetical  genius,  who  yet,  by  a  mistake 
ambition  of  exactness,  degraded  at  once  their  originals  and  themselves. 

Denham  saw  the  better  way,  but  has  not  pursued  it  with  great  success.  Hi 
versions  of  Vitgil  are  not  pleasing;  but  they  taught  Dryden  to  please  bette 
His  ppetical  imitation  of  Tully  on  **  Old  Age"  has  neither  the  clearness  c 
prose  nor  the  spritghtliness  of  poetry. 

The  *'  strength  of  Denham,"  which  Pope  so  emphatically  mentions,  is  to  l 
fo\)nd  in  many  lines  and  couplets,  which  convey  much  meaning  in  few  word 
and  exhibit  the  sentiment  with  more  weight  than  bulk. 

**  By.  Ganb»  in  his  «*  Fotm  on  Claitmont^^  and  by  Pope,  in  his  **  Windsor  Fortst.*'    I 
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Oa  the  Thames. 

**  Tliottgk  with  those  streams  he  no  resembbnce  hold* 
*'  Whose  fotm  is  amber,  and  their  grarel  gold ; 
*^  His  genuine  and  lets  guilty  wealth  t'  explore, 
**  Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore." 

On  StrafTord. 

'^  His  wisdom  sach»  as  once  it  did  appear 

**  Three  kingdoms  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms  /ear ; 

*'  While  single  he  stood  forth,  and  seemed  although 

'**  Each  had  an  army,  as  an  equal  Ibe. 

*'  Such  was  his  force  of  eloquence,  to  make 

"  The  hearers  more  concerned  than  he  that  spake; 

**  Each  ^eem'd  to  act  that  part  he  came  to  see, 

*^  And  none  was  more  a  looker-on  than  he ; 

"  So  did  he  move  our  passions,  some  were  known 

*'  To  wish,  for  the  defence,  the  crime  their  own. 

"  Now  private  pity  strove  with  pnblick  hate, 

««  Reason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate/' 

On  Cowley. 

**  To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 

«'  Yet  what  he  <wrote  was  all  his  own, 

«*  Horace's  wit,  and  Virgil's  state, 

*^  He  did  not  steal,  but  emulate  I 

*'  And  when  he  would  like  them  appear, 

**  Their  garb,  but  not  their  doaths,  did  wear. 

one  of  Deiihatn's  principal  claims  to  the  regard  of  posterity  arises  from 
sprovement  of  our  numbers,  bis  veisification  ought  to  be  c6nsidered.  It 
tfibrd  tliat  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  observation  of  a  man  of  judg> 
naturally  right,  forsaking  bad  copies  by  degrees,  and  advancing  towards 
ter  practice,  as  h^  gains  more  confidence  iu  himself, 
his  translation  of  Virgil,  written  when  he  was  about  twenty-one  ycais 
nay  be  still  found  the  old  manner  of  continuing  the  sense  ungracefully 
verse  to  verse. 

<'  Then  all  those 
*'  Who  in  the  dark  our  fury  did  escape, 
'*  Returning,  know  our  borrowed  arms,  and  shape, 
'<  And  differing  dialect :  then  their  numbers  swell 
^*  And  grow  upon  us ;  first  Choroebus  fell 
**  Before  Minerva's  altar :  next  did  bleed 
<*  Just  Ripheus,  whom  no  Trojan  did  exceed 
*'  In  virtue,  yet  the, gods  his  fate  decreed. 
*^  Then  Hypanis  and  Dymas^  wounded  by 
"  Their  friends ;  nor  thee,  Pantheus,  thy  piety. 

Nor 
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'*  Nor  cons  crated  mitre,  from  the  same 

**  111  fatecuuld  save :  my  conntry^s  funeral  flame 

*^  And  Troy's  cold  ashes  I  attest,  and  call . 

**  To  witness  for  myself,  that  in  their  fall 

"  No  foes,  or  death,  nor  danger  I  declinM, 

**  Did  and  deservM  no  less,  my  fate  to  find/' 

From  this  kind  of  conciitcnated  '^ictre  he  afterwards  lefraineJ,  and  taught 
his  followers  the  art  of  concluding  their  sense  ia  coupllcts ;  which  has  perhaps 
been  with  rather  too  much  constancy  pursued. 

This  passage  exhibits  one  of  those  triplets  which  are  not  infrequent  in  this 
first  essay,  but  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  his  maturer  judgment  disapproved, 
since  in  his  latter  works  be  has  totallyfbrborn  them. 

His  rhymes  are  such  as  seem  found  without  difficulty,  by  following  the 
sense ;  and  are  for  the  most  part  as  exact  at  least  as  those  of  other  poets,  though 
jftow  and  then  the  reader  is  shifted  off  with  what  he  can  get. 

«'  O'how  transformed  f 
'*  How  much  unlike  that  Hedor,  who  return* d 
"  Ckd  in  Achilles'  spoib  ! 

And  again : 

"  From  thence  a  thousand  lesser  poets  sprung^  ^ 

"  Like  petty  piinces  from  the  fall  ofRomeJ*  \ 

Sometimes  the  weight  of  rhyme  is  laid  upon  a  word  too  feeble  to  sustain  it?  1 

••  Troy  confounded  falls  ■ 

*''  From  all  her  glories :  if  it  might  have  stood  i 

*'  By  any  power,  by  this  right  hand  it  skou'd.  i 

'*  «-»Attd  though  my  outward  state  misfortune  kath 
**  Deprest  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  ftith." 
**  ^«-Thns  by  his  fraud  and  our  own  faith  o'ercomci 
*' A  feigned  tear  destroys  us>  against  u;A«m  **        j 

«  Tydides  nor  Achilles  could  prevail, 
"  Nor  ten  years  conflict,  nor  a  thousand  sail.*  * 

He  IS  not  very  careftkl  to  vary  the  ends  of  his  verges:  in  one  passage  tho  •, 
word  Jie  rhhnes  three  couplets  in  six. 

Most  of  these  petty  faults  are  in  bis  first  productions,  when  he  was  leSs  skilful, 
or  at  least  less  dexterous  in  the  use  of  words;  and  though  they  had  been  more 
frequent  tbey  could  only  have  lessened  the  grace,  not  tbe  strength  of  his  com* 
position.  He  is  one  of  the  writers  that  improved  our  taste,  and  advanced  our 
language,  tmd  whom  we  ought  therefore  to  read  with  gratitude,  though,  having 
done  muchy  he  left  much  to  do. 
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T^HE  Lire  of  Milton  has  been  already  wriuen  in  so  many  forms,  and  with 
^  such  minute  enquiry,  th^t  I  might  perhaps  n^ore  properly  have  con-» 
tented  myself  witli  the  addition  of  a  few  not^  to  Mn  I  enton's  elegant  Abridge- 
ment, but  that  a  new  narrative  w^  thought  necessary  to  the  uniformity  of  tliis 
edition. 

JOHN  MILTON  was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  descended  from  the  pro- 
prietors of  Milton  near  Thame  in  Oxfordshire,  one  of  whom  forfeited  his 
estate  in  (he  times  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Which  side  he  took  I  know  nqt^ 
tis  descendant  inherited  no  veneration  for  the  White  Rose. 

His  grandfather  John  was  keeper  of  the  forest  of  Shotover,  a  zealous  papist, 
^1)0  disinherited  his  son,  because  he  had  forsaken  the  religion  of  his  ancestors. 
His  father,  John,  who  was  the  son  disinherited,  had  iccourse  for  his  support 
to  tlie  profession  of  a  scrivener.     He  wa$  ^  man  eminent^  for  his  skill  in  music, 
nuny  of  his  compositions  being  still  to  be  found ;  and  his  reputation  in  his 
profession  was  sucli,  that  ho  grew  rich,  and  retired  to  a  .1  estate.     He  had  pro* 
bably  more  than  common  literature,  as  his  son  addres;cs  him  in  one  of  his 
most  elaborate  Latin  poems.  He  married  a  gentlewoman  o  fthe  nameofCastori, 
a  Welsh  family,  by  whom  he  bad  two  sons,  John  the  pi  ct,  and  Christopher 
whq  studied  the  law,  and  adher^,  as  the  law  taught  hi.n,  to  the  King*s  party, 
for  which  he  was  awhile  persecuted;  but  having,  by  h''s  brother's  interest, 
obtained  permission  to  live  in  quiet,  he  supported  himsc)  f  so  honourably  by 
chamber-practice,  that,  soon  after  tlie  accession  of  King  J  ai  ^  les,  he  was  knigtited 
2nd  made  a  Judge  ;  but,  his  constitution  being  too  weak  for  business,  he  re- 
tired before  any  disreputable  compliances  became  necessai  y. 

He  had  likewise  a  daughter  Anne,  whom  he  married  with  a  considerable 
fortvne  to  £xlv^«ird  Philips,  who  (:ame  fi  om  Shrewsbury,  ami  rose  in  the  Crown- 
ofice  to  be  secondary :  by  iiim  she  had  two  sons,  John  and  Edward,  virho 
*crc  educated  by  the  poet,  and  from  whom  is  derived  tlie  only  ai\Chentic  ao- 
rount  of  his  doine^itic  manners. 

John,  the  Poct>  was  born  in  lus  fatlicr*s  house,  at  the  Spi cad- Eagle  in  Bre^if- 
titct,Dec.9,  1608,  between  six  and  $even  in  the  morning.  IIis&tlierappear$jto^ 
uve  been  very  solicitous  about  liis  education;  for  he  was  ii  istructed  at  first  by 
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priv  ate  tuition  under  the  care  of  Thomas  Young,  who  was  afterwards  chap. 
lain  to  the  English  merchants  at  Hamburgh,  and  of  whom  we  have  reason  to 
tliink  well,  since  bis  scholar  considered  him  as  wortliy  of  an  epbtolary  Elegy. 

He  was  then  sent  to  St.  Paul's  School,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gill ;  and  fc- 
move^,  in  the  beginning  of  his  sixteenth  year,  to  Chrbt*s  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  entered  a  sizar*,  Feb.  12,  1624. 

He  was  at  this  time  eminently  skilled  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  he  himself. 
by  annexing  the  dates  to  his  first  compositions,  a  boast  of  which  PoUtjan  liad 
given  him  an  example,  seems  to  commend  the  earliness  of  his  own  proficiency 
to  the  notice  of  posterity.  But  the  products  of  his  vernal  fertility  haVe  been 
surpassed  by  many,  and  particularly  by  his  contemporary  CowUy.  Of  tht 
powers  of  the  mind  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate:  many  have  excelled 
Milton  in  their  first  essays,  who  never  rose  to  works  like  Pofodiu  Lest. 

At  fifteen,  a  date  which  he  uses  till  he  is  sixteen,  he  translated  or  versified 
two  Psalms,  1 14  and  136,  which  he  thought  worthy  of  the  public  eye;  but 
they  raise  no  great  expectations ;  they  would  in  any  numerous  school  have 
obtained  praise,  but  not  excited  wonder. 

Many  of  his  elegies  appear  to  have  been  written  in  his  eighteenth  year,  by 
which  it  appean  that  he  had  then  read  the  Roman  authors  with  very  nice  dis- 
cernment. I  once  heard  Mr.  Hampton,  the  translator  of  Polybiu;,  remark 
what  1  think  is  true,  that  Milton  was  the  first  Englishman  who,  after  the 
revival  of  letters,  wrote  Latin  venes  with  classic  elegance.  Ifany  cyceptioas 
can  be  made,  they  arc  very  few:  Haddon  and  Ascham,  the  pride  of  Eli/abcthV 
reign,  however  they  may  have  succeeded  in  prose,  no  sooner  attempt  verses 
than  they  provoke  derision.  If  we  produced  any  thing  worthy  of  notice  be- 
fore the  elegies  of  Milton,  it  was  perhaps  jltabasw^s  Roxana  ^. 

.C)f  these  exercises  which  the  rules  of  the  University  required,  some  were  pub- 
lished by  him  in  his  maturer  years.  They  had  been  undoubtedly  applauded; 
for  they  were  such  as  few  can  perform:  yet  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  he 
was  regarded  in  his  college  with  no  great  fondness.  Tliat  he  obtained  no 
fellowship  is  certain  ;  but  the  unkindness  with  wliich  he  wa^  treated  was  not 
merely  negative.  T  am  ashamed  to  relate  what  I  fear  is  true,  that  Milton  was 
one  of  the  last  students  in  either  university  that  su&red  the  public  indighity 
of  corporal  correction.  • 

It  was,  in  the  violence  of  controversial  hostility,  objected  to  him,  that  he  was 
expelled ;  this  he  steadily  denies,  and  it  was  apparently  not  true;  but  it  seems 
plain  from  his  own  verses  to  Diodatl^  that  he  had  inciirred  RusticatlAt ;  a  tem- 
porary dismission  into  the  country,  with  perhaps  the  loss  of  a  term. 

*  In  this  assertion  Dr.  Johnson  was  mistaken.  Milron  was  admitted  a  pensioner,  and  not 
s  sixar,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  extract  from  the  College  Register.  *<  Johannes  Milton 
**  Londinensif,'  filius  Johanais,  instltutus  fait  in  literarum  Eleroentts  sub  Mag'ro  GID 
«■  Gymnasii  FauUni  prxfecto,  admissus  est  ^/jiiiMMrin/  Atfi«9r  Feb.  is*,  1624,  sub  M'ro 
"  Cha{^n,  tolvitq.  pro  Ingr.  ^.p  so/,  od,    £• 

t  Publisbrd  i6ji.    E. 
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Mc  tenet  urbs  refiua  qiiam  Thamesis  alluic  und^^ 

M^qiie  titc  invitum  pacria  dulcis  babet. 
Jam  ncc  ariiadiferuin  iiiihi  cura  revisere  Camiimj  ' 

N?c  dudum  vetiti  me  laris  angii  a«ror, — 
Nee  duri  libec  usque  minas  perfcrre  niiigistri^ 

Carceraque  ingenio  non  subeanda  mco*. 
Si  sit  hoe  ejcilium  patrias  adiisse  penates, 

Ec  vacuum  curis  otia  grata  sequi^ 
^  Non  ego  rcl  prqfui^i  nomen  soriemvc  recuse, 

Lscus  et  czilii  conditione  fruor* 

[cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this,  which  even  kindness  and  rev^fghcecitt 
gi?eto  the  term,  vetiu  laris,  '•  a  habitation  from  which  he  is  excluded  ;'*  or  how 
■  exikokii  be  otherwise  interpreted.  He  declares  yet  more,  that  he  is  weary  ot' 
enduring  the  threats  efa  rigorous  master^  and  sometkittg  dse^  which  a  temper  like  his 
:  imst  un^Urg^i  What  was  more  tliari  threat  was  probably  punishment.  This 
poem,  which  nicntions  his  exile,  prgves  likewise  that  it  was  not  perpetual ;  for  it 
concludes  with  a  resolution  of  returning  some  time  to  Cambridge.  And  it  may 
W conjectured  from  the  willingness  witli  which  he  lias  perpetuated  the  memory 
ofhis  cxilc,  that  its  cause  was  such  as  gave  him  no  shanie. 

He  took  both  the  usual  degrees ,  that  of  Batchclor  in  1628,  and  that  of  Ma^ 
ttrio  1632;  but  he  left  the  university  wi^h  no  kindness  for  its  institution* 
rtfcnateul  either  by  the  injudicious  severity  ofhis  governors,  or  his  own  captioiiii 
jenrerscness.  The  cause  cdnnot  now  be  known,  but  the  effect  appears  in  hijl 
writings.  His  scheme  of  education  inscribed  to  HattHb.  supersedes  all  academi- 
cal instruction,  being  intended  to  comprise  the  whole  time  which  men  usually 
^in  literature,  from  tlieir  entrance  upon  grammar,  ////  they  proceed,  as  it  is 
tJU^  masters  •[  arts.  And  in  his  Discourse  an  the  likeiust  way  to  remove  Hirelings 
m  of  the  C/turchy  he  ingeniously  proposes^  ih^l  thu  profits  §f  the  lands  for feiud  hv 
the  act  for  super stitims  useSy  should  ie  applied  to  such  aLadtmiei  all  over  the  land  zv/urc  . 
langmges  and  arts  may  be  taught  together ;  s§  that  youth  may  be  at  once  brought  r//), 
i»  a  competency  of  learning  and  an  honest  trade ^  by  ivhich  mams  such  of  them  as  had  tJie 
gift^  being  enabled  to  support  themselves  t without  tithes)  by  the  latter^  muy^  by  the  help 
of  ike  farmer,  become  wr thy  preachers.      , 

One  ofhis  objections  to  academical  education,  as  it  Was  then  conducted,  is*, 
that  men  designed  for  orders  in  the  Church  were  permitted  to  act  plays,  ivrithing 
end  wtboniitg  their  clergy  limbs  to  all  the  antick  and  dish'>neit  gestures  of  Trincalos^ , 
huffioiis  and  bauds  ^  prostituting  the  shame  of  that  ministry  which  they  had,  or  wcrt 
near  havings  to  the  eyes  of  courtiers  arid  court  ladies^  their  grooms  and  mad-.m.vsellts. 

•  Br  the  mention  of  this  name  he  evidently  refers  to  Albumizai ,  acted  nt  C.imKiiidge  in 
1614^  Ignoramus  and  other  plays  were  pcformtd  at  the  sain«  time,  rhe  practice  was  ilun  \§ry 
fir«^uent.  The  last  tlramatick  performance  at  citlkcr  university  wa*  Tlr  Grattful  fair,  wiittta 
by  Cliristophcr  2>mart,  and  rcpriscnted  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambiidgp,  about  1747.    E* 
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This  Is  suf^clentlv  pccviNh  in  a  man,  who,  when  he  m?ntions  his  exile  from 
the  college,  relates  vvirli  c^reat  luvuiiancc,  the  comp-^nsation  wliicli  tlic  y<!ca- 
sures  of  the  tlicatre  afford  Iii:;i.  Plajs  were  tlicreforconly  cri;r.inal  when  ti;cy 
were  acted  hv  acac!en)ick<;. 

He  went  to  tlie  nniver^^^y  witli  a  desi.;n  of  entering;  i:ito  the  church,  but  ia 
time  altered  his  mind;  for  lie  ct'clarcd,  ri.at  whoever  became  a clcrj\vman  must 
"  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oatii  \\it!)al,  wl.icli  unless  he  took  with  a  con- 
"  science  that  could  not  retdi,  he  must  srrai^lit  pcriurc  himself.  He  thoiyjlt 
*'  it  better  to  prefer  a  blamxless  silence  b.sbre  the  olSce  of  speaking,  bought 
•'.and  begun  with  sorvitrJe  and  fcrs'.vcariiio:.** 

These  expressions  are,  I  find,  applied  to  ihe  subscription  of  the  Articles;  bnt 
It  seems  more  probable  that  they  relate  to  canonical  obedience.     I  know  not  1 
any  of  the  Articles  which  ^ecm  to  tlnva't  his  opinion*; ;  hut  the  thoughts  of  1 
obedience,  whether  canonical  or  civil,  raised  his  indi^^natit  n. 

His  unwillingness  to  en^a^e  in  tiie  ministry,  pcrhaos  n'.>t  vet  advanced  to  a 
fettled  resolution  ofdeclii.in^  it,  appears  in  a  letter  to  one  of  iiis  fiiends,  who 
had  reproved  his  suspended  and  clilarbrv  life,  which  he  seems  to  liavc  imputed 
tso  an  insatiable  curiosity  and  far.tastic  luxury  of  various  knowledge.     To  this 
he  writes  a  cool  and  plausible  answer,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  persuade  liim  ; 
that  the  delay  proceeds  not  from  tlie  deliv;Iits  of  desultory  study,  but  from  the  j 
desire  of  obtaining  more  fitness  for  his  task;  and  tliUt  he  goes  on,  noi  t^kinr  ' 
thought  of  bang  late,  so  it  give  advantage  to  be  more  jit,  ; 

\Vhen  he  left  the  university,   he  returned  to  his  father,  then  residing  at  \ 
Horton  in  Buckingham'^hire,   with   whom  he  lived  live  years;  in  which  time  ! 
"he  is  said  to  have  read  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  With  wliat  limitations  < 
tills  universality  is  to  be  understood,  w!io  shall  inform  us  ? 

It  might  ho.  suppo>ed,  that  he  who  read  so  much  shouul  have  done  nothing 
else  ;  but  Milton  found  time  to  write  the  Mai<]ue  oi  Ccmu^y  whicli  was  pre- 
sented at  Ludlow,  then  the  rer,idence  of  the  Lord  President  of  Wales,  in  163;; 
and  had  the  honour  of  being  acted  by  the  Earl  of  Biidgewatci's  sons  and 
danghter.  The  fiction  is  derived  from  Homer's  CArce  *  ;  but  wc  never  can 
refuse  to  any  modern  tHe  liberty  of  borrowing  from  Homer : 

•  It  has  ncvcrtheltfss  its  foiin»htion  in  reality.  The  earl  of  Bruip-ewater  hrin;:^  prcsiJcntot 
Wales  in  the  year  1634,  had  Jiis  resuicnc*  at  Lutllow-castlc  in  Shropshire,  at  wiiich  rluie  lurJ 
Brackly  and  Mr.  Eecilon  his  sons,  and  l^v^y  Ahce  Ej^erton  his  daughter,  pas^n'^  thior-rh  t 
place  called  the  Hay-wocd  Forest,  or  Haywood  in  Uereiordshirc,  were  henigiite.l,  nnd  t:»e  lady 
for  a  short  time  lost:  this  accivlifr.t  Htn.gnlatcd  to  th-.-ir  father  upon  their  arrival  ht  l.is  ca>*Ic, 
MiU.on,  at  the  requcs:  of  his  fritnd  He  ry  Lawes,  who  tnii^ht  music  in  \\\t  I'mrdv,  v  ro»c  this 
niafqnr.  Lawcs  set  it  to  jr.usic,  ani  it  wis  acttd  on  Michaelmas  night  j  tlic  two  hrothei*, 
the  vount:  lady,  and  Lawcs  hiir.s-  If,  Sc.uin;x '-'^th  a^piirt  in  the  uprtttnutioii. 

The  lady  Alice  E^eiron  b^-ca-i.c  aft.r.v.iiil>  the  v\iie  of  tiie  carl  of  C'Jj*»uiy,  who  at  his  sett 
called  Golden-^rovc,  in  Cicrm  Jrthcnsh::r,  harSoiircd  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  in  the  tinii  cf  the 
Usurpation.  Among  t.h€  -locor's  scnnoiis  is  one  on  her  death,  in  which  her  chtracter  i>  finelf 
jMurtrayed.    Her  siatjr,  lady  Marj',  was  g.vtn  in  marriage  to  lord  ilciUrt  of  Cl»tj')u:y. 

^'otwjihsr.InJin* 
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■  a  quo  ecu  for.tc  percnni 

Varum  Pieriis  ora  riganiur  aquis, 

icxt  prodvction  \va<;  Lyri^asy  an  trlcgy,  wri'^fen  in  i6'^7,  on  the  death  cf 
"ir,  the  snn  of  Sir  John  Ki»)C:,  secrcturv  for  IrelajicI  in  the  time  of  Khza- 
ij-ncs  afi<l  Chailcs.  King  was  much  a  favourite  at  Gap.^briclge,  and  many 
u'lS  iv.Incd  to  do  honour  to  his  memory-  Milton's  acquaintance  witii  the 
.vriteis  iv.iiv  be  discovered  h'^'  a  mixture  of  longer  and  shorter  versed,  ac- 

to  the  rules  of  Tufcan  poetry,  and  his  mah'gnitv  to  the  Church,  by' 
ics  which  are  interpreted  as  threatening  its  extermination, 
supposed  about  tills  time  to  have  written  his  Arcades-^  for  while  he  lived 
)Ti  !:e  usrd  sometimes  to  steal  from  his  studies  a  few  cays,  which  lie  sncnt 
held,  the  lionse  of  the  countess  dowager  of  Derby,  wfiere  flic  Arcades 
rt  of  a  ilramatick  entertainment. 

c.an  now  to  t^^row  weary  of  the  country  ;  and  had  some  purpose  of  taking 
r>  \n  tlic  Inns  of  Court,  when  the  death  of  hJs  mother  set  him  at  lil>erty 
I,  for  which  l:e  obtained  his  father's  consent,  an<i  Sir  Henry  Wotton's 
IS,  witii  t!ie  celebrated  precept  of  prudence;  / />tf«j;VM*  stretti^  ed  il  t;/j# 
'  thoi\ohts  close,  and  looks  loose." 

38  lie  Ic-ft  E:v:Tland,  and  went  firft  to  Pari«^;  whtre,  bvthe  favour  of 
unamorcy  lie  had  the  opportunity  of  vifitiogCiV^z/ws  then  residing  at  the 
court  as  aiiiba?sador  from  Christina  of  SweJcn.  Fiom  Paris  he  hasted 
y,  of  which  h.c  had  with  particular  diligence  studied  the  lanj^uageand  U. 
:  a 'id  tlioi:;;lvLc  seems  to  have  intended  a  very  quirk  perambulation  of 
Urv,  sra'd  two  months  at  Florence;  where  he  found  his  wav  into  the 
L^,  \\va\  x'-: ')^r<\zv^  liis  compositions  with  such  applause  as  appear  t'^liavc 
iim  in  h->ownopinioii,  and  confirmed  himin  the  hope,  that,  ".by  labour 
.tjiise  vtndv,  wliich,"  fays  he,  '*  1  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  Hfci 
i  with  a  strong  propensity  of  nature,"  lie  mip.ht  **  leave  someihilij  so 
'M  to  afitriimes,  as  thev  should  nor  wiirnirlv  let  it  die.'* 
►c\irs,  in  all  his  writinp;s,  tliat  he  had  tiie  usual  concomitant  of  great  ab'- 
cftv  and  steady  confidence  in  himself,  pcrliirps  not  without  somecon- 
^'^!lc^s  ;  for  scarcely  any  man  ever  wrote  so  miuh,  and  praised  so  few. 
Tui-e  he  was  \cry  frijc:al ;  as  he  set  its  value  hi^h,  and  considered  his 

of  a  name  as  a  security  against  the  waste  of  time,  and  a  cer»aif».pre- 
\  from  oblivion. 

r'!»c-'*  h^  could  not  Indeed  complain  rh.at  his. merit  wanted  diftinctfoh. 
aM  p!*.sc'iUed  himwi^han  encomi;i*^tirinscrii)?iot\,  in  tlie  tnmid  la')!0'irv 
ui  ir-i'icirn*  wrote  him  an  ode,  of  whith  tJie  ii»st  stanza  is  ©tdy  cin[jty 

isrripjing   Di".  Jo'iiison's  assertion,    thit 'J:e  fiction  is  ilcriv-I  from  IIomtTV  Circe,,  ir 
vtTt«i;v;J  i!::it  it  wr. .  rci'lier  itkcn  fi^m  the  Coirrns  of  Ei  ycius  Pireanu:",  in  wl'ic'i,  uiid-jr' 
^fa  tirertin,  \\\t  chnractets   \  Comus  and  his;irtc<ul.in*s  nrc(!i  liaeate<!,  and  »hc'iirlights 
sts  ojprscfl  and  rcpro}>ated.  Tiiis  littW  t"acf  was  puMishcd  nt  Lunvain  in  1611,  and 
;  at  Oxford  in  1634.,  the  very  \car  in  which  Milton'h  (."<)n»n?  ^A:ls  written,         H. 
fvLJcntly  was  indtbicd  to  tlic  OUill'ives  Tale  oi  Gcorg*;  Pcdc  for  t  he  plan  of  Comus.     K» 
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noise;  tLc  rest  arc  perhaps  too  difFusc  on  common  topick§  ;  btJt  t!:c  I4  t  If 
fiatural  and  beautiful. 

From  Florence  he  went  to  Sienna,  and  from  Sienna  to  Rome,  where  he  wai 
again  received  with  k-iidness  by  the  Learned  and  the  Great.  Holstenius,  the 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  who  had  resided  three  years  at  Oxford,  introduced 
him  to  Cardinal  Barberini:  and  he,  at  a  musical  critertainmenti  waited  for 
him  at  the  door,  and  led  him  by  tlie  hand  into  tlie  assembly.  Here  Selvaggi 
praised  him  in  a  distich,  and  Salsilli  in  a  tetrastich  :  neitiicr  of  them  of  much 
value.  The  Italians  were  gainers  by  this  literary  commerce ;  for  the  encomiums 
with  which  Milton  re})aid  Salsilli,  though  not  secure  against  a  stern  gram»> 
piarian,  turn  the  balance  indisputably  in  Milton's  favour. 

,  Of  these  Italifin  testimonies,  poor  as  they  arc,  he  was  proud  enough  to  pub* 
Jlsh  them  before  his  poems ;  though  he  says,  he  cannot  be  suipccted  't;ut  to  have" 
known  that  they  were  said  no»  tarn  de  se^  quam  supra  se. 

At  Rome,  as  at  Florence,  he  staid  onlv  two  months ;  a  time  indeed  suf- 
ficient,  if  he  defired  only  to  ramble  with  an  explainer  of  its  an  antiquitieSi 
pr  to  vieyv  palaces  and  count  pictures;  but  certainly  too  short  for  the  contcm-'  \ 
plation  of  learning,  policy,  or  manners.  ' 

From  Rome  he  passed  on  to  Naples,  in  coiYipany  of  a  hermir;  a  companiom 
fiom  whom  little  could  be  expected,  yet  to  him  Milton  owed  his  introduction 
Ip  Manso  marquis  of  Villa,  who  had  before  been  the  patron  of  Taflb.  Manso  \ 
was  enough  delighted  with  his  accomplishments  to  honour  him  with  a  sorry  \ 
^istichy  in  which  he  commends  him  for  every  thing  but  his  religion  ;  and  Mil- 
ton, in  return,  addressed  him  in  a  Latin  poem,  which  must  have  raised  an  / 
Jiigh  opinion  of  English  elegance  and  literature.  \ 

His  purpose  was  now  to  have  visited  Sicily  and  Greece  ;  but,  hearing  of  the 
(differences  between  the  king  and  parliament,  he  thought  it  proper  to  hasten 
home,  rather  than  pass  his  life  in  foreign  amusemciits  while  his  countrymen  were 
contending  for  their  rights.  He  tliercfore  came  back  to  Rome,  though  the  mer- 
chants infoiTncd  him  of  plots  laid  ai;niist  him  by  the  Jesuits,  for  the  liberty  of 
his  conversations  on  religion.  He  had  sense  enough  to  judge  that  there  was  no 
danger,  and  therefore  kept  on  his  way,  and  acted  as  before,  neither  obtruding 
nor  shunning  controversy.  He  had  perhaps  given  some  offence  by  vifiting  Ga- 
lileo, then  a  prisoner  in  the  inquisition  for  philosophical  heresy ;  and  at  Naples 
he  was  told  by  Manso,  that,  by  his  declarations  on  religious  questio?is,  he  had 
cxduded  himself  from  some  distinctions  which  he  should  otherwise  have  paid 
him.  But  such  conduct,  though  it  did  not  please,  was  yet  sufficiently  safe  ;  and 
Milton  staid  two  months  more  at  Rome,  and  weiit  on  to  Florence  without 
mole'ttation. 

From  Florence  he  visited  Lucca.  He  afterwards  went  to  Venice ;  and 
having  sent  away  a  collection  of  music  and  other  books,  travelled  to  Geneva, 
which  he  probably  considered  as  the  metropolis  of  orthodoxy. 

Here  he  reposed,  as  in  a  congenial  element,  and  became  acquainted  with 
John  Diodati  and  Frederick  Spanhcim,^  two  learned  professors  of  Divinity. 
From  Geneva  lie  passed  through  France;  and  cam«  home,  after  an  absence 
•f  a  year  and  thiec  montlis.  At 
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At  his  return  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Charles  Diodati ;  a  man 
vrbom  ir  is  reasonable  to  suppose  of  great  merit,  since  he  was  thought  by  Miltoii 
worthyof  a  poeq^  intituled^  Epltapklum  Damonls^  written  with  the  common  but 
chiliiijh  imitation  of  pastoral  life. 

He  now  hired  a  lodging  at  the  house  of  one  Russel,  a  taylor,  in  St.  Bridc*s 
Cliyrch  yard,  and  undertook  the  education  of  John  and  tdward  Philips,  his 
'  fl^rc!'s  sons.  Finding  his  rooms  too  little,  he  took  a  houne  and  garden  in  Alders- 
{ fate-street*,  wliich  was  not  tlien  «o  much  out  of  the  world  as  it  is  now ;  and 
;  iliosc  his  dwellings  at  the  upper  end  of  a  passage,  that  he  might  avoid  the  noise 
]  oftlic  street.     Here  Jie  received  more  hoys  to  be  boarded  and  instructed. 
►    Let  not  our  veneration  for  Mihon  forbid  us  to  look  with  some  degree  of  mer* 
hrim:nton  great  promises  and  small  performances,  on  the  man  who  hastens  liomc, 
fbecausc  his  countrymen  are  contending  for  their  liberty,  and  when  iic  reaches 
the  5ccnQ.  of  action,  vapours  away  his  patriotism  in  a  private  boaTdipg-<Jchc)')U 
i  This  is  the  period  of  his  life  from  which  all  his  biographers  seem  incline^:  to 
shri.'ik.  They  are  unwilling  that  Milton  should  be  degraded  to  a  schoo^ -master; 
Ut,  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  taught  boys,  one  finds  out,  that  he  taught    ^ 
for  nothing,  and  another,  that  his  motive  was  only  zeal  for  the  propa/gation  of    -j 
ieamiiig  and  virtue  ;  and  all  tell  what  they  do  not  kn©w  to  be  true,  only  to 
excuse  an  act  vvhich  no  wise  man  will  consider  as  in  itself  disgraceful.   JHis 
ptiiiT  wa^j  alivei;  his  allowance  wai  not  ample ;  and  he  supplied  its  deficiencies 
•V  an  honest  and  useful  employ meht. 

histoid,  tliat  in  the  art  of  ediKation  he  performed  wonders;  and  a  formidable 
Fist  is  given  of  the  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  were  read  in  Aldersgatc- 
street,  by  youth  bctwen  \c\\  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  1  hose  who  tell 
or  receive  these  stories  sliould  consider  that  nobody  can  be  taught  faster  than  he 
can  learn.  TJie  speed  of  the  horseman  must  be  limited  by  tlie  power  of  his  horse*  '  I  , 
Every  man,  th^tt  lias  ever  undertaken  to  instruct  others,  can  tell  what  slow  ad-  ' 
ranees  he  has  been  able  to,  make,  and  how  much  patience  it  requires  to  recall 
Wrant  inattention,  to  Stimulate  sluggish  indifFcrence,  and  to  rectify  absurd  mis- 
ipprehension. 

The  purpose  of  Milton,  as  it  seems,  was  to  teach  somcthir.g  more  solid  than  the 
common  literature  of  Schools,  bv  reading  those  authors  t!iat  treat  of  pliysical  sub- 
jects; such  as  the  Georgick,  and  astronomical  treatises  of  the  ancients.  This  was 
ascbcme  of  improvement  which  seems  to  have  biuied  many  literary  projectors  of 
that  age.     CowLy,  who- had  more  means  than  Miiton  cf  knowing  wliat  wa^ 

that 

• 

•  Thi*  is  ir.nccnrnttly  expressed  :  Plullps,  r*nd  Dr.  Newton  after  him,  say  a  garden  house-, 
i>e.  a  houfi:  situate  in  a  garden,  nnd  of  winch  ti»tie  w  re  tsj.'cciai!.  in  the  north  suhnrbs  of 
UndoQ  very  many,  it  not  few  else.  The  term  is  technical,  -n  !  frequently  occur*  in  the  AKien. 
*ftd  Fast.  Oxon^  The  meaning  rhereof  may  be  collcctett  from  ilie  ;,  icic  Thomas  Faniabe,  the 
fimous  schucl-nr.aster,  of  whom  tlie  author  says,  that  he  taugr  in  Golajrnith's  Rents  iO' 
C'.iyplcgatc  parish,  behind  Redcro;s4iricr,  where  we:e  l;irge  n^ardcns  rii  hiof^ome  houses. 
Mihon'i  house  in  Jcwin-street  was  also  a  garden-house,  as  were  iiiue^i  most  of  his  dwcllingi 
>ter  bis  sttUcment  in  London.  II.  * 
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wanting  to  tlic  embellishments  of  life,  formed  the  same  plan  pf  education 
his  imaginan'  College. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  Icnovvledge  of  external  nature,  and  the  sciences  v.lti 
tliat  knowledge  requires  or  includes,  are  not  the  great  or  the  Wequcnt  busint 
of  the  human  mind.  Whether  we  provide  for  action  or  conversation,  wherh 
we  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing,  tlie  lii-st  requisite  is  the  rclirjous  and  moi 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong;  the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  histo 
of  mankind,  and  with  those  examples  which  maybe  said  to  enii>ody  truth,  ai 
prove  by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opiniorss.  Prejudice  and  Justice  are  virtn 
and  excellences  of  all  times  and  of  all  places;  we  are  perpetually  moralists,  b 
we  are  geometricians  only  by  chance.  Our  intercourse  with  intellectual  natu 
is  rtcccssarv  ;  ouf  speculations  upon  matter  are  voluntarv,  and  at,  leisure..  Pii 
siological  learning  is  of  sucli  rare  emergence,  that  one  man  may  know  anoth 
hah  his  life  without  being  able  to  estimate  his  (kill  in  I;ydrostaticks  or  astroiv 
my;  but  his  moral  and  prudential  character  immediately  appears. 

1  hose  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at  schools  that  supply  most  axion 
of  prudence,  most  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  most  materiafs  for  convers; 
tion  ;  and  these  purposes  are  best  served  by  poets,  orators,  and  historians 

Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression  as  pedantick  or  paradoxical ;  for 
I  h^e  Milton  against  me,  I  have  Socrates  on  my  side.  It  was  liis  labour  i 
turn  philosophy  from  the  study  of  nature  to  speculations  upon  life  ;  but  tc 
innovators  whom  I  oppose  are  turning  ofFattcjition  from  life  to  nature.  The 
seem  to  think,  that  we  are  placed  here  to  watcli  the  growth  of  plants,  or  tli 
nXf»tions  of  the  stars,  iiocrates  v^as  rather  of  opiiiion,  tliat  what  we  had  t 
l«Qrn  was,  how  to  do  good,  and  avoid  evil. 

Ot7»  ru  19  ynyoLp^i  KBcxifT    Aya^uili  rhviuai. 

Of  institutions  we  may  judge  by  their  effcv  ts.  From  this  wonder-workiiij 
academy,  Ido  not  know  that  there  ever  proceeded  any  man  very  enuncnt  fo 
knovv ledge:  its  only  s^cnninc  product,  I  believe,  is  a  small  History  of  Poctn 
wfitteii  in  Latin  by  hii  nc;  hew  Philips,  of  wiiich  perhaps  none  of  my  readci 
has  ever  heard  *. 

That  in  his  school,  as  in  every  thing  else  which  he  un<jcrtook,  he  labourc 
with  great  diligence,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting.  One  part  of  his  mctiio 
deserves  general  imitation.  Hie  was. careful  to  instruct  his  scholars  in  rcligior 
Every  Sunday  was  spent  upon  theology:  of  wliich  he  dictated  a  short  s»sten 
gathered  from  the  writers  tliat  were  then  fashionable  in  Dutch  universities. 

He  set  his  pupils  an  example  of  hard  study  and  spare  diet :  only  now  unl  tlie 
he  allowed  himself  to  pass  a  day  .of  festivity  and  indulgence  with  souje  ga 
gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn. 

H 

m 

•  "  Wc  may  be  sure  at  Icasr,  that  Dr.  J<Minson  had  r-evcr  ?ecn  the  book  he  speaks  of;  U 
*'  it  is  entirely  composed  in  English,  rhou^jh  its  tiiUe  begins  wi:h  t\voL;iiin  \».ords,  *  Thra::in 
**  Poetanim  ;  or  A  complete  Colltction  oi'  ihe  Poets, .&c.'  a  circiim'tancc  that  piobub!)-  iwUU 
f«  the  biographer  of  Milton.**  Ruropio*  Magaxm^j  June^  1 787.  p.  38S,    E. 
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He  r^w  began  to  engage  in  the  controversies  of  the  times,  and  lent  hh 

V.c2t'itoblow  the  flames  of  contention    In  i()4i  he  puhlishcl  a  treatise  of  Rs- 

;;  ;;.:;.V7.%  in  two  hooks,  against  the 'est JblishcJ  Church  ;  being  willing  tohelp 
t!::  Puritans,  who  were,  Jic  savs,  infnicr  to  the  Prgiaia  in  learning, 

[ill  bishop  of  Norwich,  had  publislicd  an  Humble  Remonitrance,  in  defence 
oiEpisvrojiacy  ;  to  which,  in  1641,  six  ministcrs*^,  of  whose  names  the  firstf  let- 
ter nwue  the  celebrated  word  Smc:tytnnuus^  gave  their  ansv/cr.  Of  this  Answer 
a  Confutation  was  attempted  by  the  learned  U//ur ;   and  to  the  Confutation 

.  Miu'Jii  published  a  Reply,  intituled,  Of  PreLtual  Episcopacy y  aiid  iL'hcthcr  it  ma'9 
kd:iu:cJ  ftom  the  /fpost'^Hcal  Times,  by  virtue  of  those  te\tim:ni£s  which  are  alltdged 
m'  r,  purp-jTe  In  ssffie  late  treatises^  one  whereof  goes  under  the  name  of  fumes  Lord 

\  ri.,\:u  if  Aimarh, 

[  Iii:rr  tianscribed  this  title  to  shew,  by  his  contemptuous  mention  of  Usher, 
tlis:  h:-  had  now  adopted  the  puritanical  savagcness  of  mann^rrs.  IHn  next  woric 
ffa>,  Tif  Reason  cf  Church  Government  urged  agaimt  Pnlacy,  by  Mr,  J^hn  ATihrn^ 
16^ 2.  In  this  book  he  discovers,  not  with  ostentatious  exultation,  but  v.iili 
caliiuonfidence,  his  high  opinion  of  liis  own  powers;  and  promises  to  under- 
time something,  he  yet  knows  not  what,  that  may  he  of  use  and  honour  to  I:is 
country.  *'  This,"  says  he,  "  is  not  to  be  ohrained  but  by  devout  prayer  to 
*'  that  Eterr.al  Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowlcdLTc,  and 
"sends  out  h'S  Seraphim  with  the  hallovved  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch •nd 
**  purify  tiic  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.  To  this  nn^st  he  added,  industrious  and 
**  sc!cct  readincj,  steady  observation,  and  insight  into  all  seemlv  and  generous 
**  arts  and  affairs;  till  which  in  some  measure  be  com  past,  I  refuse  not  to 
"  ?»:iriin  this  cxpectatio!!.'*  From  a  promise  like  this,  at  once  fervid,  pious 
ant]  rational,  ir.i^;ht  be  expected  the  Paradise  Lost. 

He  published  the  same  year  two  more  pamj)hlets,  upon  the  sa  iie  question. 
To  cue  cf  Ills  antagonists,  who  afHrms  that  he  was  vomited  out  of  the  univershv^ 
1:=  answer^,  in  p;cncral  terms;  **  The  Fellows  of  the  College  wherein  I  spent 
**  some  vcars,  at  my  parting,  after  1  had  taken  two  degrees,  as  the  martncr  i«, 
"  5i:^irled  many  time-^  how  much  better  it  would  content  tiiat  I  fliould  stav. 
**  —As  for  the  common  approbation  or  dislike  of  tiiat  place,  as  iv^'.v  it  is, 
'*  that  I  should  esteem  or  disestecm  mvself  the  more  f  ;r  that,  too  sini;  I:.-  i> 
**  the  answerer,  if  he  think  to  obtain  one  with  me.  Of  sir.all  practice  tv<-!eili- 
'*  ph'.siciaii  wlio  could  not  judge,  by  what  sl)^'  and  her  sister  have  of  lon;^ 
"  time  vomited,  that  the  worser  stuff  she  strongly  keeps  in  her  stomach,  but 
*'  the  belter  she  is  ever  kecking  at,  and  is  queasy  ;  she  Vvjnilts  now  our  of 
"sickness;  but  before  it  will  be  well  with  her,  s!ie  must  vomit  with  stionc:: 
"  phvsick  The  university,  in  the  time  of  lier  better  health,  and  my  younr^cr 
*'  jud^^ment,  I  never  greatly  admired,  but  now  mi)ch  less/' 
This  is  sarcly  the  language  of  a  man  who  thinks  tiiat  he  has  been  inj;!rcd. 

;  He  proceed:*  to  describe  the  course  of  his  conduct,  and  thc-train  ot  his  thou;;ii:s; 

»  and, 
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gndy  because  he  has  betii  suspected  of  incontuience,  gives  an  account  of  his  < 
•*  purity  :  That  if  I  be  justly  cliarged,"  says  he,  **  with  this  crime,  it  may  cc 
*•  upon  me  with  tenfold  shame.*' 

The  style  of  his  piece  is  rough,  and  such  perhaps  was  that  jf  his  antagoi 
This  roughness  he  justifies,  by  great  examples  in  a  long  digression.  Sometime 
tries  to  be  humorous:  '*  Lest  I  should  take  him  for  some  chaplain  in  hand.sc 

squire  of  the  body  to  his  prelate,  one  who  serves  not  at  the  altar  only  but  at 

Court-cupboard,  he  will  bestow  on  us  a  pretty  model  of  himself;  and  sets 
•*  out  half  a  dozen  ptisical  mottoes,  wherever  he  had  them,  hoppiiig  short  in 
**  measure  of  convulsion  fits ;  in  which  labour  tiie  agony  of  his  wit  having  sea 
**  narrowly,  instead  of  well  sized  periods,  he  greets  us  with  a  quantity  of  thui 
",ring  posies — AikI  thus  ends  this  section,  or  rather  dissection  of  himse 
Such  is  the  controversial  rrrerriment  of  Milton;  his  gloomy  seriousness  is 
more  offensive.     Such  is  his  malignity,  t/iat  hell  groui's  darker  at  his  frown 

His  father,  after  Reading  was  taken  by  Esscxy  came  to  reside  in  his  house ; ; 
his  school  increased.  At  Whitsuntide,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  he  married  Mi 
the  daughter  o/Mr.  Powel,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Oxfordshire.  He  brou 
her  to  town  with  him,  and  expeaed  all  the  advantages  of  a  conjugal  life.  1 
lady,  however,  seems  not  much  to  liave  delighted  in  the  pleasures  of  spare  < 
and  hard  study ;  for,  as  Philips  relates,  **  having  for  a  month  led  a  philosop 
*'  Itfip,  after  having  been  used  at  home  to  a  great  house,  and  much  comps 

and  joviality,  her  friends,  possibly  by  her  own  desire,  made  earnest  suit 

have  her  company  the  remaining  part  of  the  summer;  which  was  grant 

upon  a  promise  of  her  return  at  Michaelmas." 

Milton  was  too  busy  to  m:ich  miss  his  wife:  he  pursued  his  studies  ;  and  n 
and  then  visited  the  Lady  Margurot  Leith,  whom  he  has  mentioned  in  on< 
his  sonnets.  At  last  Michaelmas  arrived;  but  the  I^dv  had  no  inclmatior 
return  to  the  sullen  gloom  of  her  husl)and*s  habitation,  and  therefore  very  \ 
lingly  forgot  her  promise.  He  sent  her  a  letter,  but  had  no  answer  ;  he  sent  m 
with  the  same  success  It  could  be  al:i;c!gcd  t!iat  letters  miscarry ;  he  therefore 
patched  a  messenger,  being  by  tliis  time  loo  angry  to  go  himself.  Hib  rnesscn 
was  sent  back  with  son le  contempt.     The  family  of  the  LaJv  were  Cavahe 

111  a  man  whose  opinion  of  his  own  merit  was  like  Milton's,  less  provocat 
than  this  might  have  raised  violent  re^cntinont.  Milton  soon  determined  to  re 
diate  her  for  disobedience  ;  and,  being  one  of  those  *v;.o  cocA-^  c  i.-iU*  find  ai 
ments  to  justify  iiidination,  published  (in  1644)  The  D.::;:f,^:  (.kJ  JJ.,.':>/i/. 
Divorce;  which  was  followed  by  l/u  Ju  ^nmen:  cj-  Afartin  Bu.ir^  concm 
Divorce;  and  the  next  year,  his  TetracLcrdon,  £\  .  .:.>^?  uy.-.  the  fcur  4. 
places  ofScfipture  which  trettt  of  Ala)  nrge. 

This  innovation  was  opposed,  as  might  be  expected,  b)  J:  ;  l;cv,  who,  t 
holding  ^heir  famous  assembly  at  Westminster,  procured  that  rhe  autlior  she 
be  calledbefore  the  Lords;  "  but  that  House,"  says  \voo<.l,  '*  ^\hether  appx 
"  ing  the  doctrine,  or  not  ffvouring  his  accusers,  did  soon  dismiss  iiiir.." 

There  seems  not  to  have  been  much  written  again^^t  liim,  nor  a':v  tliir^.^  by  1 
writer  of  eminence.    The  antagonist  that  appeared  is  sty  W  l^y  lilm,  a  Scri 
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iftfff  ftmift/  S^ciior.  Howel  in  his  tetters  mentions  the  new  doctrine  lifidiCbti' 
^empT;  and  it  was,  I  suppose,  thought  more  worthy  of  derinon  than  of  cori^ 
Fbrarion.  He  complains  of  this  neglect  iii  two  sonhcb,  of  which  the  first  if 
contemptiMe,  and  the  second  not  excellent. 

Fitmi  this  time  it  is  observed  thit  he  became  an  enemy  to  the  Presbyterian^ 
irhoni  he  hid  favoured  before,  fie  that  changes  his  party  by  his  humour,  tt, 
wtmoro  virtuo\is  than  he  that  ciiaiiges  it  by  tii$  interest)  he  loves  liimfelf 
athcr  than  truth.  >         ■  • 

His  wife  and  her  relations  now  found  that  IVlilton  waahot  in  unresisting  suf* 
em  of  injuries ;  and  perceiving  that  he  had  begun  to  put  his  doctrine  in  prac* 
!cf,  by  courting  a  youhg  woman  of  great  accomplishments,  the  daughter  of  one 
)r.  Davis,  who  was  however  not  ready  to  comply,  they  resolved  to  endeavour 
re-union.  He  went  sometimesto  the  house  of  bne.BIsickboroughhis'relatiod^ 
I  the  lane  of  St.  MartinVIe-Grand,  and  at  on6  of  his  usual  visits  was  sur* 
rised  to  see  Iiis  wife  come  from  another  room,  and  implore  forgiveness  on  hcT 
nees.  He  resisted  her  intrtratiei  (or  a  while :  ^'  but  p2irtIy,V  sHys  Fhilipi,  *^  htt 
own  generous  nature,  more  inclinable  to  reconciliation  than  to  perseverance 
'  in  anger  or  revenge,  and  partly  the  strong  intercession  of  friends  on  both 
'  sidles,  soon  brought  him  to  an  act  of  oblivion,  and  A  fitra  league  of  peace."  It 
ftre  injurious  to  omit,  th^t  Milton  afterwards  received  her  father  and  her  bro^ 
hers  in  his  own  house,  when  they  were  distressed,  with  other  Royalists. 

He  published  about  the  same  time  his  jirecpagitica^  a  Speech  of  Mr.  Jo'hh  MU^* 
wtftr  tAc  UBeriy  of  unlicensfd  Priniirtg.  The  danger  of  such  unbounded  liberty^ 
indtlw  dilnger  of  bounding  it,  have  ptoduced  si  problem  in  the  science  of  Qo^ 
Vcrointhl  which  humsiri  imderst^tnding  seems  hithertt)  unable  to  solve.  '  ^f 
bochlrtg  may  be  published  but  what  civil  authority  shall  have  ptevlotuljf 
ipproved,  power  niiist  always  be  the  standard  of  truth ;  if  every  dreamer  of  ih« 
novations  may  pf-op^atc  his  projects;  there  can  be  ho  setilertient;jf  every 
Burmurer  ai  government  m^y  diffuse  disconrent,  there  ciin  be  no  pieace ;  and 
if  every  sceptick  in  theology  may  teach  his  follitis,  there  can  be  no  religion.  The 
remedy  against  these  evils  is  to  punisli  the  authors;  for  it  is  yet  allowed  thsteveirjT 
k)ciety  may  piinl^,  thotigh  not  prevent,  the  publication  of  opinions,  whictt 
that  society  shall  think  pernicious;  but  this  punishment,  though  it  may  crusb 
3ie  author,  promotes  the  book ;  and  it  seems  not  more  reasonable  to  leavo 
the  right  of  printing  unfestrained,  because  writers  may  be  afterwards  cen^ 
totdt  dum  it  would  be  to  steep  with  doors  unbolted,-  because  by  our  laws  We 
tin  hang  ^  thief. 

But  whatevef- wfere  his  Engagements,  civil  or  dbmestic;  poctfy  Was  never  long 
bnt  of  hb  thoughts. 

About  this  time  (1645)  a  collection  of  his  Latin  and  English  poemi  appeared^ 
in  which  the  j/Utgro  and  Peniereso^  with  sbmfe  others,  were  first  publislied. 

He  had  titken  a  larger  house  in  Barbican  for  the  reception  of  scholars ;  but 
fte  mmieront  relations  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  generously  granted  refuge  for  a 
vMle,  occtfpM  his  rooms.  In  time,  however,  they  went  away ;  **  and  the  house; 
*  mdn^^Up  Fhilipi,  "  now  looked  like  a  house  of  the  Muses  only,  though  the 
^  icccssion  4f  it&jUan  was  not  great.  Posiibly  hb  having  proceeded  so  far  in  the 
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^  edvestion  of  youths  may  have  been  th«  o^ca^on  of  his  adversaries  calltnc:  him 
'*  ped^oguea  nd  school-master ;  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  he  never  set 
"  up  for  1  public  school*  to  teach  ail  the  young  fry  of  a  parish  ;  but  only  was 
"  willing  to  imy^art  his  learning  and  knowledge  to  his  relations  and  the  ions 
"  of  gentlemen  who  were  his  intimate  friends ;  and  that  neither  bis  writings 
•*  nor  his  way  of  teaching  savoured  in  tiie  ]ea??t  of  pedantry." 

Thiis  lahoriouslv  does  his  nephew  extenuate  what  cinnot  be  denied,  and 
what  migth  he  confessed  without  di3;;racc.  Milton  was  not  a  man  who  could 
becovne  mean  by  a  mean  employment.  This,  however,  his  warmest  friendt 
seem  not  to  have  found  ;  they  therefore  shift  and  palliate.  He  did  not  sdl 
literature  to  all  comers  at  an  open  shop ;  he  was  a  chaiiil)er- milliner,  and 
measured  his  commodities  to  iiis  friends 

Philips,  evidently  impatient  of  viewint;  him  in  this  state  of  degradation,  telly 
us  that  it  was  not  long  continued  ;  and,  to  raise  his  character  again,  has  a  mind 
to  invest  him  with  military  splendour:  **  He  is  much  mistaken/*  he  says,  "  if 
'•there  was  not  ahout  this  time  a  design  of  making  him  an  ailjutant- general  in 
'^  Sir  William  Waller's  army.  But  the  new  modelling  of  the  army  proved 
**  an  obstruction  to  the  design.**  An  event  cannot  be  set  at  a  much  greater  ^ 
tance  than  by  having  been  only  deslgncJ^  ahdut  some  tlme^  if  a  man  be  not  mmk 
mistaken.  Milton  shall  be  a  pedagogue  no  longer ;  for,  if  Pliilips  be  not  much 
mistaken,  somebodv  at  some  time  designed  him  for  a  soldier. 

About  the  time  that  the  army  was  new-modelled  (1645)  he  removed  to  a 
smaller  house  in  Holboum,  which  opened  backward  into  LincoInVlnn-Fields.: 
He  is  not  known  to  have  publLhed  any  thing  afterwards  till  the  King's  death, 
when,  finding  his  murderers  condemned  by  the  Presbyterians,  he  wrote  a 
treatise  to  justify  it«  and  t9  c9mpase  tkt  minds  of  ihe  peopU. 

He  made  some  Remarks  on  ihg  Articles  of  Peace  heuveen  OrmonJ  and  the  Lhk\ 
RAels,  While  he  contented  himself  to  write,  he  perhaps  did  only  what  his  con-  * 
sdence  dictated  $  and  if  he  did  not  very  vigilantly  watch  the  influence  of  his 
own  passions,  and  the  gradual  prevalence  of  opinions,  first  willingly  adinittcdf ' 
and  then  habitually  ind;3lged  ;  if  objecti<}ns,  by  being  overlooked,  were  for* 
gotten,  and  desire  superinduced  conviction ;  he  yet  shared  only  the  common 
weakness  of  mankind,  and  might  be  no  less  sincere  than  his  opponents.  Due  as. 
faction  seldom  leaves  a  man  honqst,  however  it  might  find  him,  Milton  is  sus* 
pected  of  having  interpolated  the  book  called  Icon  Basi/ike^  which  the  Council 
of  State,  to  whom  he  was  now  made  Latin  secretary,   employed  him  to  cenr 
r^ure,  by  inserting  a  prayer  taken  from  Sidnefs  Arcadia^  and  imputing  it  to  the . 
King;  whom  he  charges,  in  his  Iconoclastes^  with  the  use  of  this  prayer,  as  with 
a  heavy  crime,  in  the  indecent  language  with  which  prosperity  had  embold- 
ened the  advocates  for  rebellion  to  insult  all  that  is  venerable  or  great:  '*  Who 
'*  would  have  imagined  so  little  fear  in  him  of  the  true  ail  seeing  Deity-— aSt 
*^  iitimcdiaccly  before  his  death,  to  pop  into  the  hands  of  the  grave  bishop  that 
*'  atter'.ded  him,  as  a  special  relique  of  his  saintly  exercises,  a  prayer  stolen  word 
<Vfor  word  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  woman  praying  to  a  heathen  god?"  • 
The  papers  which  the  King  gave  to  Dr.  Juxon  on  tlie  scaffold,  die  regicides 
took  away,  so  chat  they  wei c  at  least  the  publishers  of  this  prayer  j  and  Dr.- 
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B'mli  wfio  liad  exatxiineil  the  question  with  great  care,  was  ii\cliaed  to  think 
then  the  forsrers.  The  use  ot  it  by  adaptation  was  innocent;  and  they  who 
couMso  noisily  censure  it,  witii  a  little  extension  of  their  malice  could  ooq- 
tiivf  what  the V  wanted  to  accuse. 

Kin;;  Charles  the  Si."Cond,  bein^  now  sheltered  in  Holland,  employed  SaJ« 

mjsius,   professor   of  Polite  Learninj;  at  Leyden,  to  write  a  defence  of  his 

lather  and  of  monarchy ;  and,  to  excite  hi^  industry,  gave  him,  as  was  report* 

i    ed,  a  hundred  Jacobuses.  Sulmusius  was  a  niin  of  skill  in  languages,  knowledge 

^    ofsrifiquity^)  and  i^SASacity  of  cfnendatory  criticisin,  alnion  Exceeding  all  hope 

•  of  human   attainment ;  and  having,  by  excessive  praises,  been  confirmed  in 
I    jrrat  confidence  of  himself,  thougfi  he  probably  had  not  much  consideied  the 

principles  of  society  or  the  rights  of  government,  undertook  the  employment 
without  distrust  of  his  own  qualifications ;  and,  as  his  expedition  in  writing 
was  wonderful,  in  1649  published  Difinm  Regis 

To  this  Milton  was  required  to  write  a  iUificicnt  answer ;  which  he  performed 
(1651)  in  such  a  manner,  that  Hol>bes  declared  himself  unable  to  decide  whosa 
language  was  best,  or  whose  arguments  were  worst.  In  my  opinion,  Milton's 
periods  are  stnootlicr,  neater,  and  more  pointed ;  but  be  delights  himself  with 
teizing  his  adversary  as  much  as  whh  confuting  him.  He  makes  a  foolish  allo^ 
lion  of  Salmasius,  whose  doctrine  he  considers   as  servile  and  unmanly,  to 

;  ftc  stream  of  Salmans^  which  whoever  entered  left  half  his  virility  behind 
hhxk  Salxtiasius  was  a  Frenchman,  and  was  unhappily  married  to  a  scold.  Tu 
iiGalbiSi  says  Milton,  (ff  utamit^  mm'mm  gaUinacfus,  But  his  supreme  pleasure  is 
to  tax  his  adversary,  so  renowned  for  criticism,  with  vicious  Latin.  Eje  opens 
his  book  with  telling  that  lie  has  used  Ptnona^  which,  according  to  Ti^ilton, 
s^ifies  only  a  Afaii^  in  a  sense  not  known  to  the  Romans,  by  applying  it  as 
ve  apply  Person.  But  as  Nemesis  is  always  on  the  watch,  it  is  memorable  that 
he  has  enforced  the  charge  of  a  solecism  by  an  expression  in  itself  grosly  sole- 
cisdcal,  when  for  one  of  those  supposed  blunders,  he  says,  as  Ker,  and  I  think 

^  iomc  one  before  him,  has  remarked,  propino  te  grammathtis  ttiis  vapulandum« 
From  vapuhf  which  has  a  pa^ive  sense,  vapu/aruiut  can  never  be  derived.  No 
nan  forgets  his  original  trade :  the  rights  of  nations,  and  of  kings,  sink  into 
questions  of  grammar,  if  grammarians  discuss  them. 

Milton,  when  he  undertook  this  answer,  was  weak  of  body  find  dlrp  of  sight ; 
hut  his  will  was  forward,  and  what  was  wanting  of  health  was  supplied  by  zeaL 
He  was  rewarded  with  a  thousand  pounds,  and  his  book  was  much  read ;  for 
pandox,  recommended  by  spirit  and  elegance,  ea<;ilv  gains  attention ;  and  he  who 
told  every  man  that  he  was  equal  to  his  King,  could  hardly  want  an  auJien.c. 
That  the  performance  of  Saliqasius  vyas  not  dispersed  with  e;jual  rjpjJicv,  cr 

*  read  with  equal  eagerness,  is  very  credible.  He  taught  only  the  stale  doc  tiinc  c£ 
authority,  and  the  unpleasing  duty  of  submission;  and  he  had  I  cen  so  long  not 
only  the  monarch  but  the  tyrant  of  literjiture,  that  almost  all  ma?\kind  were  de- 
lighted to  find  him  defied  s^nd  insulted  by  a  new  nairje,  not  yet  con^idercLl  as 
any  one's  rival.  If  Christina,  a?  is  said,  commended  the  Dr fence  <*/  the  Pio;>le,  hex 
purpose  must  be  to  tornwnt  Salmasius,  who  was  then  at  her  Court ;  for  neither 
her  civil  station  nor  her  natural  character  could  dispose  them  to  favour  the 
Aictrinc,  who  was  by  birth  a  queen,  and  by  temper  despoiick. 

1  2  ^i\\^\ 
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That  Silmasius  was,  from  the  appearance  of  Milton's  bopk,  treated  with  nr 
gleet,  there  is  not  much  proof;  but  to  a  man  so  long  accu$tomefl  to  adminitjon 
a  little  praite  of  his  antagonist  would  be  sufficiently  offensive,  and  might  in- 
cline him  to  leave  Sweden,  from  which,  however,  he  was  dismissed,  not  witi] 
any  mark  of  contempt,  but  Wfth  a  tr^in  of  i^ttendance  $carce  less  than  regal. 

He  prepared  a  reply,  which,  left  2S  it  was  imperfect,  was  published  by  hli 
$on  in  die  year  of  the  Restauratioq.  In  the  beginning,  being  probably  most 
in  pain  for  his  Latinity,  he  endeavours  to  defend  his  use  of  the  word  ptr/gna^ 
but,  if  1  uni'  u'ltci  right,  he  misses  a  better  authority  than  any  that  he  ha 
found,  that  of  Juverial  in  his  fourth  satire: 

•—Quid  agis  cum  dira  et  foedior  omni 
Crlmine  pcrMona  e:t  ? 

As  Salmasi'js  reproached  Milton  witli  losing  his  eyes  ii>  the  quarrel,  Milton 
delighted  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  had  shortened  Salm^ufs  life,  and 
t>oth  perhaps  with  more  malignity  than  reason.  Salmasius  dic^  at  the  Sp^ 
Sept.  3,  1653;  and,  as  controvertists  are  commonly  said  to  be  killed  bj  theii 
last  disputCi  Milton  wi^  flattered  with  the  credit  of  destroying  biqfi. 
^.  Cromwell  had  now  di:»missed  the  parliament  by  the  authority  of  which  I^ 
had  destroyed  monarchy,  and  commenced  monarch  hitpself,  under  the  title  el 
protector,  but  with  kingly  and  more  than  kingly  power.  Th4t  l^is  authority 
,  was  lawful,  never  was  pretended ;  he  himself  founded  his  right  only  irinece^tyx 
but  Milton,  having  now  tasted  the  honey  of  pul>lic  empioymenti  vfould  iiq| 
return  to  hunger  and  philosophy,  but,  continuing  tp  excrtiie  his  office' piide^ 
a  manifest  usurpation,  betrayed  to  his  power  that  liberty  which  he  b^  de<j 
fended.  Nothing  can  be  more  just,  than  that  rebellion  shquld  end  in  slaveryj 
that  he  who  had  justified  the  murder  of  his  king,  for  some  aets  which  to  hiq 
leemed  unlawful,  should  pow  sell  his  services,  and  his  flatteries,  to  s^tytif|t|  o| 
whom  it  was  evident  that  he  could  do  nothing  lawfuL 

He  had  now  been  blind  for  some  years;  but  his  vigpqr  of  intellect  was  sqdi| 
that  he  was  not  disabled  to  discharge  his  office  of  Latin  secretary,  tx  contimii 
bis  controversies.  His  mind  was  too  eager  to  be  diverted,  and  too  strong  tq 
be  subdued. 

Aboutthis  time  his  first  wife  died  in  child-bed,  having  left  him  three  da^gbtBA 
As  he  probably  did  not  much  love  her,  he  djd  not  long  continue  tlie  appearand 
of  lamenting  her ;  but  after  a  short  time  married  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  om 
captain  Woodcock  of  Hackney ;  a  woman  doubtless  educated  in  opinioos  likf 
his  own.  She  died  within  a  ycaV  of  childbirth,  or  some  distemper  that  foUoiMd 
it ;  and  her  husband  honoured  her  memory  with  a  poor  sonnet. 

The  first  reply  to  MWlon* sDifemo  Poptdl  was  published  in  165 1,  called  Jh§> 
hgiaprg  Rige  isf  Pfftdo  Anglicano^  contra  Johannis  Pjolypragmatlci  (alias  AfUtmj 
tUftmiimem  dtitructhuam  Rtgh  (^  Populi. ,  Of  thi;  the  author  was  not  known ; 
l)ut  Milton  and  his  nephew  Philips,  under  whos^:.  name  he  published  an  answei 
so  much  corrected  by  liim*  that  it  might  be  called  his  own,  imputed  it  Xa 
firamhal ;  and,  knowing  him  no  friend  to  regicides,  thought  themselves  a) 
liberty  to  treat  him  as  if  they  had  known  what  they  only  suspected. 

Ne« 
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)lext  ypur  appeared  Regit  Sangiutiis  clamcr  qdCpeltim.  Of  this  the  author,  was 
V^erdtt  Moulin,  who  was  afterwards  prebendary  of  Canterbury ;  but  Momi 
cr  More,  a  French  Minister,  having  the  care  of  its  publication,  wa$  treated  as 
tiie  writer  Uy  Milton  in  h\%I)ifenslo  Secimda^  and  overwhelmed  by  such  violence 
cf  invective,  that  be  began  to  shrink  under  the  tempest,  and  gave  his  per9ec^t#fB 
the  means  of  {cnowing  the  true  author.  Du  Moulin  was  now  in  great  dangm ; 
bat  9Llilton*s  pride  operated  against  I>is  malignity ;  and  both  he  and  his  friends 
were  more  williig  that  Da  Moulin  should  escape  than  that  he  should  be  €09* 
viced  of  mistake. 

In  this  second  Defence  liA  shews  that  hit  eloquence  is  not  merely  satirical ; 
the  nideness  of  his  invpctive  is  equalled  by  the  grossness  of  bis  flattery.  *^  D^ 
^wrimur,  Cromuelle,  tu  solus  superes,  ad  te  summa  nostrarum  renim  rediit, 
*'in  te  solo  consistit,  insuperabi]!  tuae  virtuti  cedimus .  cuncti,  nemine  val 
^  obloquente,  nisi  qui  aequales  inseqqalis  ipse  honores  sibi  qu«rit|  aut  digniori 
**  concessos  invidet,  aut  non  intelligit  nihil  esse  in  spcietate  boininum  magis 
**  Tcl  Deo  gratum,  vel  rationi  consentaneum,  esse  in  civitate  nihil  sequius» 

*  miliasi  quam  podri  rerumdignissimum.  £um  te  ^^ncscunt  omneSyCrorouclIe, 
^  ea  ta  civis  maximus  ic  *  gloriosissimus,  dqx  publici  consilii,  exercituiain 
"  fivtissiniornm  imperator,  pater  patriae  gcssisti.     Sic  tu  spontanea  bongrum 

*  omniiim  &  animitus  missa  voce  salutaris.'' 

Onari  when  he  assumed  the  perpetual  dictatorship,  had  not  more  servile  or 
BDre  ele^nt  flattery.  A  translation  may  shew  its  servility ;  but  its  elegance  is 
lea  attainable.  Having  exposed  the  upskiifulness  or  selfishness  of  the  former 
gcnremment,  '*  We  were  left,"  says  Milton;  **  to  ouiselves :  the  whole  nati- 
^  onil  interest  f(?Il  into  your  hands,  and  subsists  only  in  your  abilities.  To  your 
^  vktoe,  overpoweiing  and  resistless,  every  man  gives  way,  except  some  who» 
f  without  equal  qualifications,  aspire  to  equal  honours,  who  envy  the  Histinc- 
.*  tions  of  mprit  greater  tlian  their  own^  or  who  have  yet  to  learn,  that  in  the 
"  cpalition  of  human  society,  nothing  is  niore  pleasing  to  God,  or  more  agreea- 
**  ble  to  reason,  than  that  tlie  highest  mind  should  have  the  sovereign  power. 
**  Such  sir,  are  you  by  general  confession,  the  greatest  and  most  glorious 
'•of  our  coBntrymen,  the  director  of  our  public  councils,  the  leader  of  uncon- 
"quered  armies,  the  father  of  your  country;  for  by  that  title  docs  every  good 

*  man  hail  you,  with  sincere  and  voluntary  praise." 

Next  year  having  defended  all  that  wanted  defence,  he  found  leisure  to  df- 
iendbimself.  He  undertook  his  own  vindication  against  More,  whom  he  declares 
io  bistitle  to  be  justly  called  tlie  author  of  tl'.c  Regit  Sanguinis  clamor.  In  this  there 
i>  no  want  of  vehemence  or  eloquence,  nor  does  he  forget  liis  wonted  wit. 
"  Momses  ?  am  Momus  ?  an  uterque  idem  est.'"  He  then  remembers  that  Alona 
%  Latin  for  a  Mulberry-tree,  and  hints  at  tlie  known  trausfurmarion ; 

-.poma  alba  fierebac 
Qufle  post  nigra  tolit  Morus. 

With  this  piece  ended  his  controversies:  and  he  from  this  time  gave  him" 
•df  up  to  his  private  studies  and  his  civil  employment. 

*  It  m^j  be  doubCrd  yi}»it\hKT g!orios  ssimus  b.*  here  used  with  Mi]ton*i  boast rd  purity.  Rn 
f-aritis }»9niUiiStrimiiM^l  but  virghHcr.isn rominonly  a bragiart^  aft  VxniUsiM^t,  Dr.  /. 

As 
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As  secretary  to  the  Protector  he  is  supposed  to  haye  written  the  Dec?aration  i 
the  reasons  for  a  war  with  Spain.  His  agency  was  considered  as  of  great  ira 
portance ;  for  when  a  treaty  with  Sweden  was  artfully  suspended^  the  deli 
waa  publickly  imputed  to  Mr.  Milton's  indisposition;  and  the  Swedish  agen 
was  provoked  to  express  his  wonder,  that'  only  one  nun  in  England  cool 
write  Latin,  arid  that  man  blind. 

Being  now  forty-seven  years  old,  and  seeing  hinvelf  disencumbered  fromel 
temal  interruptions,  he  seems  to  have  recollected  his  former  purposes,  andCi 
have  resumed  three  great  works  which  he  had  planned  for  his  future  eroplojp 
ment :  an  epick  poem,  the  history  of  his  country,  and  a  dictionary  of  th 
Latin  tongue. 

To  collect  a  dictionary,  seems  a  work  of  all  others  least  practicable  in  a  stat 
of  blindness,  because  it  depends  upon  perpetual  and  minute  inspection  ati 
collation.  Nor  would  Milton  probably  have  begun  it,  after  he  had  lost  U 
eyes;  but  having  tuid  it  always  before  him,  he  continued  it,  says  Philips  aimm 
t9  his  dfyiftg-dqy ;  to  the  papers  tmre  to  dlseomposfdanddcftciinu  that  they  could  juf  i 
Jitudfor  tie  press.  The  compilers  of  the  Latin  dictionary  printed  at  Cambridge 
Jiad  the  use  of  those  collections  in  three  folios;  but  what  was  their  fate  aftm 
wards  is  not  known  *. 

To  compile  a  history  from  various  authors,  when  they  can  only  be  consul 
by  other  eyes,  is  not  easy,  nor  possible,  but  with  more  skilful  and  attentive  b 
than  can  be  commonly  obtained ;  and  it  was  probably  the  difficulty  of  con 
ing  and  comparing,  that  stopped  Milton's  narrative  at  tlie  Conquest ;  a  pen 
fit  which  affairs  were  not  yet  very  intricate,  nor  authors  very  numerous. 

For  the  subject  of  bis  epick  poem,  after  much  deliberation,  /ong  choosing^ 

iepnmng  lakj  he  fixed  upon  Paradiie  Lost;  a  design  so  comprehensive,  that 

could  be  justified  only  by  success.     He  had  once  designed  to  celebrate 

Anhur,  as  he  hints  in  his  verses  to'Mansus,  but  Jrthwr  was  reserved^  says  Fen 
to  another  destiny  f: 

,  It  appears,  by  some  sketches  of  poetical  projects  left  in  manuscript,  and 

Ve'seen  in  a  library  %  ^t  Cambridge,  that  he  had  digested  his  thoughts  on  tfaij 

subject  into  one  of  those  wild  dramas  which  were  anciently  called  Mystcrica^ 

and  Philips  had  seen  what  he  terms  part  of  a  tragedy,  beginning  with  the  fiitf 

ten  lines  of  Satan*s  address  to  the  Sun.     These  mysteries  consist  of  ailegoiiq|| 

persons;  such  as  Justice^  Mercy^  Faith.    Of  the  tragedy  or  mystery  oifesreifim^ 

Lost  there  are  two  plans:  "^ 

*  The  Cambrid^  Dictionary,  publithed  io  4to  1691, 11  no  other  than  a  copy,  with  aoiRl 
•mall  tdditioDs,  cf  that  of  Dr.  Adam  Littltton  in  X6S5,  by  sundry  pci-son-,  of  whom,  thoi|H 
their  names  arc  concealed,  there  it  great  reason  to  conjecture- that  Mihotrt  nephew,  £dwta| 
Philips,  is  one^  for  it  is  expressly  said  by  Wood,  Fasti,  vol.  I.  p.  a66y  that  Milton^ 
"  Thesaurus**  came  to  his  hands,  and  it  is  asserted  in  the  preface  thereto,  that  the  edifcit 
thereof  bad  the  use  of  three  large  folios  in  manuscript,  collected  and  digested  into  aiphake* 
tical  order  by  Mr.  John  MUton. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  additions,  together  with  the  preface  above.meDtioi|e4ff'an'a 
large  part  of  the  title  cf  the  '*  Cambridge  Diaionary."  have  been  incorporated  afid  printtl 
with  the  subsequent  t-iirions  of  **  Littleton's  Dictionary,*'  till  that  of  1735.  ^'^'  Biogr.  Bn|« 
X985,  in  nor.  So  that  fur  a\<ght  that  appears  to  the  cootrary.  Philips  was  the  last  potscnolel 
Milroo'aMS.  H. 
f  Id  est,  fo  be  the  subject  of  an  heroic  poem,  written  by  Sir  Richard  Bluekiaore.  &• 
'  Trinirv  OjJ'snr.     Z.  V^ 
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e  Perfoiif . 

of  Anf  els. 
\y  Love. 


I  with  the 
I  Serpeot. 


nci 
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cr.t, 

«  I 

lers ;  J 


>MsC9ft. 


The  Penons. 
Mosecy 

Divine  Jiijtice,  Wis* 

doois  HeaveDljf  Lotc. 

The  Eveoing  Sur» 

Hesperus. 

Chorin  of  AngtU. 

Lucifer. 

Adam. 

Eve. 

Conscience. 

Labour, 

Sickness, 

Di^contenr, 

Ignorance, 

Fear, 

Death ; 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity.  -• 

Paradise  Lost. 
The  Persons. 
I,  «^o?.9>t(ii,  rccouniing  how  he  as- 
u  true  body  1  that  it  corrupts  nor, 
lis  with  God  in  the  mount;  declares 
with  Enoch  and  Elijah  ;  besides  the 
fthe  place,  that  certain  pure  winds» 
d  clouds,  preserve  it  from  corrup* 
icnce  exhorts  to  the  sight  of  God ; 
y  cannot  see  Adam  iit  the  state  of 
e,  by  reason  of  their  sin, 

!  debating  what  should  become 
of  man,  if  he  fall. 


} 


fallen. 


Cboro»  Q^  Angeb  ainghg  %  hymn  of  ihf 
Creation* 

ACT  U. 
Heavenly  Love. 
Eveoing  Star. 

Chorus  ting  the  marriage-song^  tnd  de« 
scribe  Paradise.* 

ACT  in. 

Lucifer  contriving  Adam*s  ruin. 
Chorus  fears  for  Adam,  and  relates  LuciferV 
rebellion  and  fall. 

ACT  IV." 
Adam, 
Fve, 

Conscience  cites  them  to  God's  examinatioo. 
Chorus  bewailsy  and  tells  the  good  Adam 
has  lost. 

ACT  V. 

Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise. 

' prrscntcd  by  an  tngel  witb 

Labour,  Grief,  Hatred,  Envy,  War.'V 

Famine,  Pestilence,  Sickness,  Dis-  >  uatm. 
^  content,  Ignorance,  Fear,  Death,  j 
To  whom  he  gives  their  names.     Likewise 

Winter^  Heat,  Tempest^  &c. 
Faith,       "\ 

Hope,       >  comfort  him  ^nd  iostruct  him. 
Charity,  j 
Chorus  briefly  concludes. 

Such  was  his  first  design,  which  could 
have  produced  only  an  allegory,  or  mystery. 
The  following  sketch  seems  to  have  attained 
more  maturity ; 


Adam  unparadised ! 

angel  Gabriel,  either  descending  or  entering ;  shewing,  since  this  globe 

ated,  his  frequency  as  much  on  earth  as  in  heaven ;  describes  Paradise* 

be  Chorus,  shewing  the  reason  of  his  coming  to  keep  his  watch  in  Paradise, ' 

idfer's  rebellion,  by  command  from  God ;  and  withal  expressing  his  de« 

ee  and  know  more  concerning  this  excellent  new  creature,  man.    The 

labricl,  as  by  his  name  signifying  a  prince  of  power,  tracing  Pa^radise  with 

free  office,  passes  by  the  station  of  the  Chorus,  and,  desired  by  them,  re* 

at  he  knew  of  man  ^  as  the  creation  of  Eve,  with  their  love  and  marriage. 

is  Lucifer  appears ;  after  his  overthrow  bemoans  himself,  seeks  revenge 

1    The  Chorus  prepare  resistance  at  his  first  approach.  At  last,  after  dis- 

f  enmity  on  either  side,  he  departs :  whereat  the  Chorus  singeof  the  battle 

tory  io  heaven,  against  him  and  his  accomplices :  as  before,  after  the  firtf 

......       u^^ 


U  U  1  t  t  o  u, 

&kt^  wai  sang  i  hymn  of  tbe  crottion.  Here  mgtiti  may  appear  Lucifci 
lating  ai}d  insulting  in  what  he  bad  donfe  to  the  destruction  of  man.  Man 
and  Eve  having  by  this  time  been  seduced  tiy  the  Serptoia  appears  confu 
covered  with  leaves.  Conscience,  in  a  shape,  accuses  bini ;  Justice  cites 
to  the  place  whither  Jehovah  callM  for  him.  In  the  mean  wbilei,  the  CI 
antettains'  the  stage,  and  is  informed  by  i6me  angel  the  manner  of  the 
Here  the  Chorus  he  va  ails  Adam*s  fall ;  Adam  (hen  and  Eve  return ;  accuse 
another ;  but  especially  Adam  lays  the  blame  to  his  wife ;  is  stubborn  i 
6ffcnce.  Justice  appears,  reasons  with  him,  convinces  him.  The  Choru 
Ibbnish^  Adami  dnd  bid^  him  beware  Lucifer's  example  of  impenitence, 
angel  is  sent  to  banish  them  out  of  Paradise ;  but  i>efore  causes  to  pass  b 
his  eyes,  in  shapes,  a  mask  of  all  the  evils  of  this  life  and  world.  He  is  1 
bled,  relents,  despairs;  at  last  appears  Mercy,  comforts  him,  promise 
Messiah  ;  then  calls  in  Faith,  (tope,  and  Charity;  instructs  him ;  he  tep 
i^ves  God  the  glory,  submits  to  his  penalty.  The  Chortis  briefly  concl 
Compare  this  with  the  former  draught. 

These  are  very  Imperfect  rudiments  oiParadhe  Lasti  but  it  is  pleasant  t 
great  works  in  their  seminal  state,  pregnant  with  latent  potribilities  of  e 
Unce;  nof  could  there  be  any  more  delightful  entertainment  than  to  trace 
gradual  growth  and  expansion,  and  to  observe  how  they  are  sometimes  sudc 
advanced  by  accidental  hints^  and  sometimes  slowly  improved  by  st 
sneditatibiu 

Invention  is  almost  tlie  only  literaiy  laboxir  which  blindness  oinnot  obst 
and  therefore  he  natutaliy  solaced  his  solittide  by  the  indulgence  of  his  h 
and  the  melody  of  his  numbers.  He  had  done  what  he  kneW  td  be  necessarily 
tibut  to  poetical  excellehce ;  he  had  made  hinlself  acquainted  with  sumtj  ah 
affairs  i  his  comprehension  was  extended  by  various  knowledge^  and  hb  mei 
stored  with  intellectual  treasures.  He  was  skilful  iii  niahy  langiu^es^  and  hi 
reading  and  composition  attained  th^  full  mastery  of  his  own.  He  would 
wanted  little  help  from  bookji^  had  be  retained  the  povi^^r  of  perusing  th( 

But  while  his  greater  designs  were  advancing,  havirig  no#,  tike  many  < 
authors,  caught  the  love  of  publication,  he  aniuSed  hiniSelf,  as  lie  could, 
little  productions.  He  sent  to  the  prefls(i658)amanuscript  of  Raleigh,  calle 
QaUmt  C0mcd\  and  next  year  gratified  his  malevolence  to  the  clergy,  by  a  7! 
^ Gvil P^wiT m  EccUsiasUcal  CasHf  mtdthe  Mutns  of  rethaving  Hire&kfi  nu 
Church. 

Oliverwas  now  dead ;  Kichard  was  constrained  to  resign :  tht  system  i 
ti^mporary  government,  which  bad  been  held  together  only  by  force,  nati 
fell  into  fragments  when  that  force  was  taken  away ;  and  Milton  onr 
s»lf  and  his  cause  in  equal  danger.  But  he  had  still  hope-  of  doii^  aomci 
tlo  wrote  letters,  which  Inland  has  published,  to  sudi  men  as  he  thi 
friends  to  the  new  commonwealth ;  and  even  in  the  year  of  the  BLeitoi 
he  taui  n§  jot  tfhtari  or  Aopi^  tet  wal  fimtastical  enough  to  think  tin 
^tion,  agitated  as  it  was,  might  be  settled  by  a  pamphlet,  called  J  rim 
muj  Wf  to  istaUish  «  Fm  Commonwealihi  which  was,  howercr,  enouj^ 
9d«rtd  to  bt  hoih  stlioufly  and  Indkfovfly  answered. 
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Tbc  ohninate  enthusiasm  of  the  comitionwcaltlinien  wa«  v^rv  remarkable* 
When  the  KiTig  wa*;  apparently  returning,  Harrington,  with  a  few  as^ocia-es  a$ 
tuiatical  as  himself,  used  to  meet,  with  all  the  gravity  of  pnlirical  imf>ortanGe» 
v>  settle  an  equal  government  by  rotation;  and  Milton,  kiclUng  Vvhen  he  c'uld 
irrike  no  lonc^er,  was  foolish  enough  to  pahh'sh,  a  few  wc^ks  before  the  K*^%^ 
toration,  h!otfs  ttpoQ  a  sermon  preached  by  one  Griffiths,  intitalf^J,  T^u  Ftof  of 
Viiiand  iht  King.  To  these  notes  an  answer  Was  Written  by  ^Estrange,  ir^  ^ 
pmphlct  petulantly  called  1^9  BUndGuides. 

BuTwhatever  Milton  could  write,  or  men  of  greater  activity  couLl  do,  the  lC?ng 

vasnow  ahout  to  be  restored  with  the  irresistible  approbation  of  the  people.  H^ 

was  therefore  no  lon<:cr  tecrctary,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to  quit  the 

^owc  which  he  hc!d  by  his  office ;  and  proportioning  his  sense  of  danger  to  hi$ 

opinion  of  the  importance  of  Ins  writings,  th6uc;ht  it  convenient  to  seek  somo 

sWtcr,  ainl  hid  himself  for  a  time  in  BartholomeW-Close,  by  West  $mithficW. 

I  cannot  but  remark  a  kind  of  respect,  perhaps  unconsciously  paid  to  thi$ 
great  man  by  his  biographers :  everv  house  in  which  he  resided  is  historical!]^ 
csentioned,  as  if  it  wete  an  injury  to  Mglect  tiaming  any  place  that  he  honoi2|:# 
^by  his  presence^ 

The  King,  with  lenity  of  which  the  world  has  had  perhaps  no  other  exan)^ 
pic,  declined  to  he  the  judge  or  avenger  of  his  own  or  his  father's  wrongs:  and 
promised  to  admit  into  the  Art  of  Oblivion  all,  except  those  whom  the  parlia* 
ttent  should  except;  and  the  parliament  doomed  none  to  capital  punii^hment^ 
bmthc  wretches  who  had  immediately  co-operated  in  the  murder  of  the  King, 
Milton  was  certainly  not  one  of  them ;  he  had  only  justified  what  they  had  done* 

This  justification  was  indeed  sufficiently  ©frensivc;  and  June  16}  an  otdfet 
«»  issued  to  seize  Milton^s  Dtfenct^  and  Good win*s  Obstructors  of  Jimlei^ 
another  book  of  the  same  tendency,  and  burn  them  by  the  common  hangman* 
The  attorney-general  was  ordered  to  prosecute  the  authors »  but  Milton  Wal 
HotSeiEed,  nor  perhaps  very  diligendy  pursued. 

Not  long  after  (August  19)  the  AutteV  of  innumerable  bosoms  was  stilted 
by  an  act,  which  the  King,  that  his  mercy  might  want  no  rccomhiendation  of 
elegance,  rather  called  an  act  of  oblivion  than  of  grace.  Goodwin  was  namedj 
^  nineteen  more,  as  incapacitated  for  any  public  trust ;  but  of  Milton  thert 
Vu  no  exception. 

Of  this  tenderness  shown  to  Milton,  the  curiosity  of  mankind  has  Aot /of* 
Wn  to  enquire  the  reason.  Burnet  thinks  he  was  forgotten ;  but  this  is  anothef 
instuice  which  may  confirm  Dalrymple*s  bhservation,  who  says,  "  that  when* 
*erer  Burnetts  narrations  are  examined,  he  appears  to  I  •  mistaken.'* 

forgotten  Yit  was  not;  for  his  prosecution  was  ordcicd  ;  it  must  be  therefor^ 
hr  design  that  he  was  included  in  the  general  oblivion.  He  is  Miid  to  have  had 
iiends  in  the  house,  snch  as  Marvel,  Morrice,  and  Sir  Tiiomas  Claries ;  and 
undoubtedly  a  man  like  him  must  have  had  influence.  A  very  particular  srory 
htoldby  Rii'hardson  in  his  Memoirs,  which  he  leoeived  from  Pot>c,  a^^  cic-* 
.  fivered  by  Betterton,  who  might  have  heard  it  from  Davcna'.t.  In  t)ic  war 
ktween  the  King  and  Parliament,  Davenaat  was  made  prisoner  and  ron.» 
-    Vol.  X.  K  dcmncd 
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<Iernne3  to  die ;  hut  was  spared  at  the  request  of  MIIroTu     Wlun  the  lu 


isucccss  brought  Milton  into  the  like  danger,  Davenant  rej>a»u  the  IvciieJ 
appearing  in  his  favour.  Heceis  a  recipiocation  of  gcncvn'j.Itv  and  «ratitt! 
pieaslhg,  that  the  tale  makes  iw  own  way' to  credit.  Bjt  \f  hetp  were  \va 
I  know  tiQt  where  fo'find  it.  The  danger  of  Davenant  is  certain  fro.n  his 
relation;  but  of  his  escape  there  is  no  accodnt.  Scttcrtnu's  narrarion  ca 
traced  Tio  higher;  it  lis  not  known  that  he  had  it  frosn  Davenant.  W< 
toldtiiat  the  benefit  cxchanccd  was  life  for  life  ;  biit  if  seems  not  certain 
^Ultori^s  life  ever  was  in  danger.  Goodwin,  who  h-d  committed  tht:  same 
of  crime>  escaped  with  incapacitation  ;  and  a^  exclusion  from  public  trus 
pqnishment  which  the  power  ofgoveri'.mei.it  can  conmioiily  Inflict  withoi 
help  of  a  particular  law,  it  required  no  great  interest  to  exempt  Milton  fr 
qensure  little  more  than  verbal.  Somethii»g  may  he  rca^oiuMy  asciibi 
yenieraticn  and  compassion ;  to  veneration  of  his  abilities,  and  compassio 
)iis  distresses,  which  made  it  fit  to  forgive  his  malice  for  his  U  arning.  H« 
now  poor  and  blirid;  and  who  would  pursue  with  violence  an  ilLisr 
enemy,  depressed  by  fortune,  and  disarmed  by  nature  *  ? 

The  publication  of  the  act  of  oblivion  put  him  in  the  same  condition 
bis  fellow-subjects.  He  was,  however,  upon  some  pretence  now  not  kn 
in  the  custody  of  the  serjcant  in  December ;  and,  when  he  was  released, 
his  refutel  of  the  fees  demanded,  he  and  the  Serjeant  were  called  befor 
House.  He  was  now  safe  within  the  shade  of  oblivion,  and  knew  himsc 
be  as  much  out  of  the  power  of  a  griping  ofSccr,  as  any  other  man.  Ho\ 
question  w«$  determined  is  not  known.  Milton  would  hardly  havecontei 
but  that  he  knew  himself  to  have  right  on  his  side. 

He  then  removed  to  Jcwin-street,  near  AlJersgate-street ;  and  being 
and  by  no  means  wealthy,  wanted  a  domestic  companion  and  attendant ; 
therefore,  by  the  recommendation  of  Ur.  Paget,  married  Elizabeth  Minsh 
^  gentleman's  family  in  Cheshire,  probably  witl^«out  a  fortune.  All  his  ' 
were  virgins;  for  he  hasdeclared  that  he  thought  it  gross  and  indelicate  tt 
second  husband ;  upon  what  other  principles  his  choice  was  made,  cannot 
tc  known ;  but  marriage  afforded  not  much  of  his  happiness.  The  first  wil 
iiim  in  disgust,  and  was  brought  hack  only  by  terror;  the  second,  indeed, ! 
t«  have  been  more  a  favourite,  but  her  life  was  short.  The  tliird,  as  P 
relates,  oppressed  his  children  in  his  life  time,  and  cheated  them  at  his  de 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  according  to  an  obscure  story,  he  wa^  offered  the 
tinuance  of  his  employment ;  and  being  pressed  by  his  wife  to  accept  it,  ans 
ed,  *''  You,  like  other  womeri,  want  to  ride  in  your  coach ;  my  wish  is  t« 
*'  and  die  an  honest  man."  If  he  considered  the  Latin  secretary  as  exer( 
any  of  die  powers  o£  government,  he  th^t  had  shared  authority,  either 

•  A  different  account  of  thf  means  hj  vvhkh  Milton  secured  himself  ii  given  by  in  bii 
lately  broaght  to  light.  ■'  Milton,  Latin  secretary  to  Cromwell,  distinguished  by  his  wi 
*«  in  favour  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  pretended  to  be  dead,  and  had  a 
**  funiml  procession.  The  king  applauded  his  policy  in  escaping  the  punishment  of  deatJ 
**  Miionabie  shew  of  dying.**    Cumdi^hMifi  History  qfGnat  Britain^  Td,  1 ,  p.  14.. 
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tVe  pailiamcnt.  or  Croniwcll,  might  have  forborn  to  talk  very  loudly  of  his 
honr  ?v ;  ami  if  he  thou^i^ht  the  office  purely  ministerial,  he  ccrtainrly  might 
havf  honestly  retained  it  under  the  king.  But  this  talo  has.  too  little  evidence 
to  if^rvc  a  disquhition ;  large  offers  and  sturdy  rejections  are  among  the 
common  icpicks  of  falschr^otJ. 

He  had  so  much  cither  of  prudence  or  gratitude,  that  he  forbore  to  disr 
turb  the  new  sctilcrr.ent  \yrth  anv  of  his  political  or  ecclesiastical  opinions, 
ind  frtjm  tliis  time  devote  J  him«:clf  to  poetry  and  literature.  Of  his  zeal  for 
'  karnijv^  in  all  its  parts,  he  '^ive  a  proof  by  publishing,  the  next  year  n66i}, 
Jcc-fhfu-f  commeTtcrtiGiammar;  a  little  book  which  ha*;  nothing  remarkable,  but 
Aa:  its  author,  who  had  been  lately  defending  the  supreme  powers  of  his 
ctaatnr,  and  was  then  writing  Paradise  Lost,  could  descend  from  his  elevation 
to  re«rne  children  from  the  perplexity  of  grammatical  confusion,  and  the  trou- 
ble of  lessons  unneccssarilv  repeated. 

About  this  time  Elwrol  the  quaker,  being  recommended  to  him  as  one  who 
would  read  Latin  to  him,  for  tiie  advantage  of  his  conversation,  attended  him 
every  afternoon,  except  on  Suiulavs.  Milton,  who,  in  his  letter  to  Hartlib,  Imd 
dKlarcrf,  tJiat  to  read  Lutin  zvii/i  an  English  mouth  is  as  Ul  a  kcaring  as  Lat\:  Frencht  . 
repaired  that  Elwood  should  learn  and  practise  the  Italian  pronunciation, 
wiiich,  he  said,  was  necessary,  if  he  would  talk  witli  forcignen.  This  seems  to 
\  bve  bi'cn  a  task  troublesome  without  use.  There  is  little  reason  for  pr«fcsrring 
tibe  Italian  pronunciation  to  our  own,  except  that  it  is  more  general :  and  to 
leach  it  to  an  EnoHshman  is  onlv  to  make  him  a  foreigner  at  home.  He  who 
tnvek,  if  he  speaks  Latin,  may  so  soon  learn  the  sounds  which  every  iia,tiv.e 
pTesitiL  that  he  need  make  no  provision  before  his  journey  ;  ai\d  if  strai\gcrs 
Tiiirus,  It  is  their  business  to  practise  such  conformity  to  our  modes  as  they 
etpect  from  us  in  their  own  countries.  Elwood  complied  with  the  directions, 
and  improved  himself  by  hit;  attendance,  for  he  relates,  that  Milton  having  a 
ctirions  ear,  knew  by  his  voice  when  he  read  what  he  did  not  understand,  and 
would  Stop  him,  and  open  the  most  difJiLUit  passages. 

In  a  short  time  he  took  a  house  in  the  Atlllety  fValk^  leading  to  Bujihill 
Fiildf ;  the  mention  of  which  concludes  the  register  of  Milton's  removals  and 
habitations.     He  lived  longer  in  this  place  than  any  other. 

He  was  now  busied  by  Paradise  Lost^  Whence  he  drew  the  original  design 
has  been  variously  conjectured  by  men  who  cannot  bear  to  think  themselves 
ignorant  of  that  which,  at  last,  neither  diligence  nor  siij^acity  can  discover.  Some 
find  the  hint  in  an  Italian  tragedy.  Voltaire  tells  a  wild  and  unautliorised  story 
of  a  farce  seen  by  Milton  in  Italy,  which  opened  thus :  Let  the  Rainbow  be  the 
FUdicttick  of  the  Fiddle  of  Heaven.  It  has  been  already  shewn,  that  the  iirst  con- 
ception was  a  tragedy  or  rtysterj',  not  of  a  narrative,  but  a  drqm^tick  work, 
vfiich  he  is  "supposed  to  have  begun  to  reduce  to  its  present  form  about  the 
dme  (1655)  when. he  finished  his  dispute  with  the  defenders  of  the  king. 

Ife  lorjg  had  promised  to  .adorn  his  native  country  by  some  great  jjcrfor- 
nance, 'tfrhile  he  had  yet  peflxaps  no  settled  design,  and  was  stimulated  oiily 
.  by  such  expectations  ;is  naturally  aro^e  from  tlic  survey  of  Iiis  attainments 
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who  were  boijn  in  better  ages,  Ixe  nijglit  still  l>e  great  among  his  contcmporaric 

with  the  hopjC  of  growing  every  day  grc^ater  in  the  d^vindle  of  posterity.     H 

niight  sdll  be  a  g.iant  among  the  pygmies,  ilie  one-eyed  monarcli  of  tlie  blinc 

Of  his  artifices  of  study,  or  particular  hours  of  cOiU position,  we  have  Iitt]< 

account,  and  there  was  perhaps  little  to  be  t'>ld.  Richardson  who  seems  to  hav 

been  very  dilig.e.nt  in  his  enquiries,  but  discovers  always  ^  wish  to  Hvd  Miltoi 

discriminajted  from  otlier  men,  relates,  that  *•  he  '.vould  sometimes  lie  awak< 

**  whole  nights,  but  not  a  verse  could  lie  make ;  and  on  a  sudden  hi^  poetic^ 

"  faculty  wwld  ru$h  upon  him  with  an  imptm  or  orstrum^  and  his  daughter  w? 

**  immediately  galled  to  secure  wh^t  came.     At  other  times  he  would  dictati 

•t  p^rhap$  forty  lines  In  a  breath,  and  then  reduce  them  to  half  the  number." 

These  bursts  o(jight»  s^nd  involutions  of  darkness,  these  transient  and  involun. 

.  t^ry  excursions  and  retrocessions  of  invention,  having  some  appearance  of  devi- 

apon  from  tlie  common  tr^in  ojF  Nature,  are  eagerly  caught  by  the  lovers  of  i 

wonder.  Yet  something  of  this  inequality  happens  to  every  man  in  every  mo^ 

of  exertion^  manual  or  mental.  The  mechanick  cannot  handle  his  hammer  and 

I^s  file  at  all  ti;^ es  with  equal  dexterity ;  there  are  hours,  he  knows  not  why,  when 

Ah  handk  qhu     By  Mr.  Richardson's  relation,  casually  conveyed,  much  rcg^nl 

cannot  be  cUimed.  That,  in  his  intellectual  hour,  Milton  called  for  his  daueh- 

tcr  t9  secure  what  cam^  may  be  questioned  ;  for  unluckily  it  happens  to  be  knpm 

tbat  his  daughters  y/cx^  never  taught  to  write;  nor  would  1ie  have  been  obligedi 

z%  is  universaj[]y  confessed,  to  have  employed  any  casual  visitor  in  disburthen* 

ing  his  memory,  if  his  daughter  could  have  performed  the  office. 

.  The.  ^tory  of  reducing  his  exuberance  has  been  told  of  other  authon,  aod^ 
though  doubtless  true  of  every  fertile  and  copious  mind,  seems  to  have  been 
gratuitously  transferred  to  Milton. 

What  he  has  told  us,  and  we  cannot  now  know  more,  is,  that  he  compose^ 
nrach  of  his  poem  in  the  night  and  morning,  I  suppose  before  his  mind  wai 
disturbed  with  common  business ;  and  that  he  poured  out  with  great  flutncy 
his  unpremeditated  verse.  Vetsification,  free,  like  his,  from  the  distresses  o{ 
rhyme,  must  by  a  work  so  long  be  made  prompt  and  habitual ;  and  when  hii 
thoughts  were  once  adjusted,  the  words  would  come  at  his  command. 

At  what  particular  times  of  his  life  the  parts  of  his  works  were  written,  can<« 
not  often  be  known.  Tiie  beginning  of  the  third  book  shews  that  he  had  lost 
his  sight;  and  the  Introduction  to  the  seventh,  that  the  return  of  the  King 
h^d  clouded  him  with  discountenance ;  and  that  he  was  ofl^ended  by  the  licen^ 
tious  festivity  of  the  Restoration.  There  arc  no  other  internal  notes  of  time. 
Milton,  being  now  cleared  from  all  effects  of  his  disloyalty,  had  nothing  re- 
quired from  him,  but  the  common  duty  of  living  in  quiet,  to  be  rewarded  with 
the  common  right  of  protection ;  but  this,  which,  when  he  skulked  from  tlie  ap- 
proach of  his  Xing,  was  perhaps  more  than  he  hoped,  seems  not  to  have  satis- 
fied him  ;  for  no  sooner  is  he  safe,  than  he  finds  himself  in  danger,  falfenwi 
rull  days  and  evil  tongues^  andzvis/i  darkness  and  wit  A  danger  compassed  round,  Thil 
darkness,  had  his  eyes  been  better  employed,  had  undoubtedly  deserved  com- 
passion :  but  to  add  tiie  mention  of  danger  was  ung^ratelul  and  unjust.  H%  was 

•      falicn* 


anon,  moie^ruTion,  or  insuic.  oucn  is  iiic  rcvcrcucc  paia  lo  grcac 
*":,  however  misused  :  they  who  contemplate  in  MUton  the  scholar  and 
t,  were  contented  to  forget  the  re  viler  of  his  king, 
icn  the  plague  (1665)  raged  in  London,  Milton  took  refuge  atCIialfont 
cks ;  where  Elwood,  who  had  taken  the  house  for  him,  first  saw  a  corn- 
ropy  of  Paradise  Lott,  and,  having  perused  it,  said  to  him,  *'  Thou  hast  SiiiJ 
eat  deal  upon  Pamdist  LoU\  what  hast  thou  to  say  upon  Paradise  found  P^^ 
Kt  year,  when  the  danger  of  infection  had  ceased,  he  returned  to  Bunhill- 

and  designed  the  publication  of  his  poem.  A  license  was  necessary,  and 
lid  expect  no  great  kindness  from  a  chaplain  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter* 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  treated  with  tenderness ;  for,  though  ob- 
is were  maie  to  particular  passages,  and  among  them  to  the  simile  of  the 
:lipscd  in  the  first  book,  yet  the  license  was  granted;  and  he  sold  his  copy, 

27,  1667,  to  Samuel  Simmons,  for  an  immediate  payment  of  five  pounds, 
I  stipulation  to  receive  five  pounds  more  when  thirteen  hundred  should  be 
f  the  first  edition :  and  again,  five  pounds  after  the  sale  of  the  same  num- 
"the  second  edition:  and  another  five  pounds  after  the  sam^  sale  of  the 

None  of  the  three  editions  were  to  extend  beyond  fifteen  hundred  copies, 
e  first  edition  was  ten  books,  in  a  small  quarto.  The  titles  were  varied 
year  to  year ;  and  an  advertisemepit  and  the  arguments  of  the  books  were 
:d  in  some  copies,  and  inserted  in  others. 

e  sale  gave  him  in  two  years  a  right  to  his  second  payment,  for  which 
cexpt  was  signed  April  26,  1669.  The  second  edition  was  not  given  till 
;  it  was  printed  in  small  octavo;  and  the  luimber  of  books  was  in- 
d  to  twelve,  by  a  division  of  the  seventh  and  twelfth  ;  and  some  otlier 
improvement:  were  made.  The  third  edition  was  published  in  1678; 
le  widow,  to  whom  the  copy  was  then  to  devolve,  sold  all  her  claims  to 
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That  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James  the  Paradise  Lost  reccfvcd  no  p 
Be  acclamations  is  readily  confessed.  Wit  and  literature  were  on  the  side  of 
Court :  and  who  that  solicited  favour  or  fashion  would  venture  to  praise  the 
fender  of  the  regicides  ?  AH  that  he  himself  could  think  his  due  from  evil  toH 
in  evil  Jays  was  that  reverential  silence  wliich  was  generously  preserved.  But  it  c 
not  be  inferred  that  his  poem  was  not  read,  or  not,  however  Unwillingly,  admii 

The  sale,  if  it  be  considered,  will  justify  the  public.  Those  who  have  no  po 
to  judge  of  past  times  but  by  their  own,  should  always  doubt  their  concIusi< 
The  call  for  books  was  not  in  Milton*s  age  what  it  is  at  present  To  read 
not  then  a  general  amusement ;  neither  traders,  nor  often  gentlemen,  thou 
themselves  disgraced  by  ignorance.  The  women  had  not  then  aspired  tolit« 
ture,  nor  wa!s  ev-^y  house  supplied  with  a  closet  of  knowledge.  Those»  indc 
who  professed  learning,  were  not  less  learned  than  at  any  other  time  \  bui 
that  middle  face  of  Students  who  read  for  pleasure  or  accomplishment,  s 
who  buy  the  numerous  products  of  modern  typography,  the  number  was  tt 
comparatively  small.  To  prove  the  paucity  of  readers,  it  may  be  sufficient 
lemark,  that  the  nation  had  been  satisfied  from  1623  to  1664,  that  is  for 
one  years»  with  only  two  editions  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  which  proba 
did  not  together  make  one  thousand  copies. 

The  sale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  in  two  years,  in  opposition  to  so  mt 
tecent  enmity,  and  to  a  Style  of  versification  new  to  all  and  disgusting" to  raai 
Was  an  uncommon  example  of  the  prevalence  of  genius*  The  demand  did  i 
immediately  increase ;  for  many  more  readers  than  were  Supplied  at  first  1 
nadon  did  not  aflbrd.  Only  three  thousand  were  sold  in  eleven  years  {  fo 
forced  its  way  without  assistance :  its  admirers  did  not  dare  to  publish  tfa 
opinion ;  and  the  opportunities  now  given  of  attracting  notice  by  advert! 
ments  were  then  very  few ;  the  means  of  proclaiming  the  publication  of  n 
books  have  been  produced  by  that  general  literature  wliich  now  pervades  ) 
nation  through  all  its  ranks. 

But  the  reputation  and  price  of  the  copy  still  advanced,  tilt  the  Revolud 
put  an  end  to  the  secrecy  of  love,  and  Para£se  Lost  broke  into  open  vi 
with  Sufficient  security  of  kind  reception. 

Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  with  what  temper  Milton  sunre; 
the  silent  progress  of  his  work,  and  marked  its  reputation  stealing  its  way  i 
kind  of  subterraneous  current  through  fear  and  silence,  t  cannot  but  conce 
him  calm  and  confident,  little  disappointed,  not  at  all  dejected,  relying  on 
own  merit  with  steady  consciousness,  and  waiting,  without  impatience,  ' 
vicissitudes  of  opinion,  and  the  impartiality  of  a  future  generation. 

In  the  mean  time  he  continued  his  studies,  and  supplied  tho  want  of  n, 
by  a  very  odd  expedient,  of  which  Philips  gives  the  following  account: 

Mr.  Philips  tells  us,  <*  that  though  our  author  had  daily  about  Um  one 
^  other  to  read,  some  person  of  man's  estate,  who,  of  their  own  accord,  gree< 
*'  catched  at  the  opportunity  of  being  his  readers,  that  they  might  as  well  n 
**  the  benefit  of  what  they  read  to  him,  as  oblige  him  by  tlie  benefit  of  tl 
'^  readily ;  and  others  of  younger  years  were  sent  by  their  parents  to  the  ta 
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^  end ;  yec  cxciislr^  only  the  eldest  dsnigiiter  by  reason  of  her  bddlly  in*> 
^*  finnity,  and  difficult  uneraiicc  of  speeph,  (which,  to  say  truth,  I  doubt  waj 
^  Ae  principal  cause  of  excusing;  her,)  the  otlicr  two  were  (Condemned  to  tMi 
^performance  of  reading,  and  exactly  pronouncing  of  all  the  languages  df 
**  nrhatever  book  he  should,  at  one  time  or  othei',  t]ii4)k  fit  to  peruse,  vi2.  tM 
'Hebnfw  (and  I  think  theSyriac),  the  Grecie,  the  Ldtin,  tlie  Italian*,  Spanish^ 
''aid  French.  All  which  sorts  of  books  to  be  confined  to  read,  without  under- 
^  rtanding'one  word,  mmt  needs  be  a  trial  of  patience  almost  beyond  ehdurance; 
**  Yet  It  was  endured  by  l)otIi  for  a  long  time?,  though  the  irksomeness  of  this 
"  employ rhent  could  not  be  always  concealed,  but- l>rbke  out  more  and  ttiord 
•into  expressions  of  uneasiness  ;  so  that  at  length  tliey  were  all,  eVen  tlifc  eldest 
"  also,  tent  out  to  ledrn  some  curious  and  ingenious  sorts  of  manufactiircj  that 
**are  proper  for  womeri  to  learn  ;  particularly  embroideries  in  gold  atid  silver/* 

In  this  scene  of  misery  wliich.  this  nkode  of  intellectual  labour  s*t&  befor^^ 
niffcycs,  it  is  liatd  to  determine  whether  the  daughters  or  the  father  are  mosb 
to  be  lamented.  A  language  not  understood  can  neV^r  be  sio  r^ad  ^  to  give 
pleasure,  and  ver}"  seldom  so  as  to  cohrey  meaning^  If  few  nlen  would  hdve 
had  reA>lution  to  write  books  witli  such  embarrassments,  few  likewise  would 
have  wanted  ability  to  firid  some  bettei-  expedient. 

Tlitfee  years  dfter  his  Paradise  Lost  (1667),  he  published  his  History  of  Eng* 
fci4  comprising  the  whole  fjible  of  GeofRy  of  MonnlouthV  and  Continued  td 
fteNornian  invasion.  Why  he  should  have  giifcn  the  first  part,  which  lie 
Atmi  not'  to  believe,  and  which  is  univenaily  rejected,  ft  is  difficult  to  con- 
jecture. The  style  is  halrsh ;  but  it  has  sometliing  of  rough  vigour^  \ihicii^ 
(^riMps  itiaV  ofteii  strikd,  though  it  cannot  please. 

On  this  histoiy  the  licenser  ng^in  fixed  his  daws,  and  before  hef  could  traris" 
ioit  it  to  the  press  tore  out  several  parts.  Some  cerioUtes  of  the  Saxon  monks 
Vtte  taken  a\Vay,  lest  they  should  be  applied  to  the  modern  clei^y;  and  a 
cbanicter  of  the  Long  I^arliament,  and  Asiibmbly  of  Divines,  was  excluded'; 
ofwluch  the  author  gave  a  copy  to  the  earlof  Anglcsea,  and  which  bting 
afterwards  published,  htfs  beeft  since  inserted  in  its  proper  place. 

The  saHne  year  were  printied  Paradise  Rerainedy  and  Samson  ^gpnistcs,  a  tya- 
pdy  written  in  imitation  of  the  Ancients,  and  nc\-cr  designed  by  the  autlu^r 
for  the  stage.  Ai  these  pofems  wete  published'by  another  bookseller,  it  ha^ 
been  a^ed,  ^hethet  Simnlons  vf-a&  discouraged  from  receiving  them  by  tiie 
dovsaie  of  the  former.  Why  a  writer  changed  his  bookseller  a  hundred 
fcaissfgo,  Fam  fkr  fironl  hoping  to  discover.  Certfalnly,  he  who  in  tv7o  years 
sells  diirtecn  Hundred  copies  of  a  vcfliirtie  in  quarto,  bought  for  two  payments 
of  five  pounds  each,  has  no  re'adon  to  repent  his  {iurchasci 

When  Kfilton  diewed  ParaJitt  Re^mned  to  Elwobd,  **  This,"  said  he,  is 
^  ovring  to  you  ;  fbr  ydii  j^iit  it  in  my  head  by  the  question*  yoii  put  to  me  at 
*  ChalAnt,  which  ottermsci:  I  had  not  thought  of" 

Hk  last  poetical- offspring ^s  his  favourite.  He  could  hot,  as  Eiwood  re* 
latesi  endure  to  hear  P'tfrodK^  Z>arf  preferred  to  Piaradise  Regained,  Many  aimti 
tOxf  vitiate  a  writer's  judgment  of  bis  own  Works.    On  that  which  has  cost  hiirl 
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much  labour  he  sets  a  high  valac,  because  he  is  unwilling  to  think  that  hfe 
been  diligent  in  vain ;  what  has  been  produced  without  toilsoftie  cfibrts  fc?  c( 
sdered  with  deh'ght,  as  a  proof  of  vigorous  faculties  and  fertile  invention ; ; 
the  last  work,  whatever  it  be,  has  necessarily  most  of  the  grace  of  novel 
Milton,  however  it  happened,  had  tfiis  prejudice,  and  had  it  to  iiimself. 

To  that  multiplicity  of  attainments  and  extent  of  compreliensian,  that  < 
drlc  this  great  author  to  our  veneration,  may  be  added  a  kind  of  humble  digni 
which  did  not  disdain  the  meanest  services  to  literature.  TJic  epic  poet,  t 
controvertist,  the  politician ^  having  already  descended  to  accommodate  cli 
dren  with  a  book  of  rudiments,  now  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  compose< 
book  of  Logick,  for  the  initiation  of  students  in  philosophy;  and  publis! 
(1672)  Artis  Lopca  plemor  Ikstitutio  ad  Petri  Ram't  Alethptlum  cwic'innata  \  that 
^*  A  hew  Scheme  of  Logick,  according  to  tlic  Mctliod  of  Ramus."  I  kn< 
not  whether,  eyen  in  this  book,  he  did  not  intend  an  act  of  hostiiiry  a^aii 
the  Universities;  for  Ramus  was  one  of  the  first  oppugners  of  the  old  phi 
^phy,  who  disturbed  with  innovations  the  quiet  of  the  schools. 

His  polemical  disposition  again  revived.  He  had  now  b^en  safe  so  long,  t1 
he  forgot  his  fears,  and  published  a  Treatise  of  true  RJigion^  Heresy^  Schism^  7i 
ration^  and  the  best  Means  to  prevent  the  Growth  of  Popery. 

But  this  little  tract  is  hfiodestly  written,  with  respectful  mention  -of  t 
Church  of  England,  and  an  appeal  to  the  thirty-niiK  articles.  His  principle 
toleration  i%,  agreement  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  he  extends 
to  all  who,  whatever  their  opinions  are,  profess  to  derive  them  from  the  saci 
books.  The  papisits  appeal  to  othtr  testimonies,  and  are  therefore  in  1 
opinion  not  to  be  permitted  the  liberty  of  (either  public  or  private  werslii 
fbr  thotigh  they  plead  conscience,  we  have  ho  uarranty  he  says,  to  regard  c 
science,  wUdh  is  not  grounded  in  Scripture. 

"  Those  who  are  not  convinced  by  his  reasons,  may  be  perhaps  delighted  wi 
his  wit  The  term  R^man  cathoiick  it,  he  says,  one  of  the  Pope^s  M/s  \  it  ispm 
cular  universal^  or  cathoiick  schismatick. 

He  has,  however,  something  better.  As  the  best  preservative  against  Popei 
he  recommends  the  diligent  perusal  of  tlie  Scriptures;  a  duty,  from  which  ] 
warns  the  busy  part  of  mankind  not  to  think  themselves  excused. 
He  now  reprinted  his  juvenile  poems,  with  some  additions. 
In  tlie  last  year  of  his  life  he  sent  to  the  press,  seeming  to  take  delight  in  pu 
lication,  a  collection  of  FamiUar  Epistles  in  Latin ;  to  which,  being  too  fi 
to  make  a  volume,  he  added  some  academical  exercises,  which  perliaps  '. 
perused  with  pleasure,  as  they  recalled  to  his  memory  the  days  of  youth ;  fa 
for  which  nothing  but  veneration  for  his  name  could  now  procure  a  reader. 
When  he  had  iittained  his  sixty-sixth  year,  the  gout,  witli  which  he  b 
been  long  tormented,  prevailed  over  the  enfeebled  powers  of  nature.  He  di 
by  a  quiet  and  silent  expiration,  about  the  tenth  of  November  J674,  at  1: 
house  in  BunMll-fields ;  and  was  buried  next  bis  fatlier  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Gil 
at  Cripplegatc.    His  funeral  was  very  splendidly  and  numerously  attended 
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his  grave  there  is  supposed  to  have  been  no  memorial;  bat  in  our 
noniiaiciit  lias  been  erected  in  Westminster-Abbey  Tt  tic  Author^ 
Lost^  l>y  Mr.  Bensoni  who  has  in  the  inscription  bestowed  more  words 
nself  tiiaii  upon  Milton. 

I  the  inrxrription  for  the  monument  .of  Philips,  in  which- be  was  laid  to 
ViUono  strcunJuSyWSis  exhibited  to  Dr,  Sprat,  then  dean  of  Westminster,  he 
0  admit  it ;  tlie  name  of  Milton  was,  in  his  opinion,  too  detestable  to  bi 
tiic  wall  of  a  building  dedicated  to  devotion.  Atterbury,  who  succeeded 
ng  author  of  the  inscription,  permitted  its  reception.  "  And  such  has 
Ive  change  of  public  opinion,"  said  Dr.  Gregory, ''  from  whom  I  heard 
ccouDt*  that  I  have  seen  erected  in  the  church  a  statue  of  that  man^ 

name  I  once  knew  considered  as  a  pollution  of  its  walls*'^  ^ 

II  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  in  his  youth  eminently  beautiful,  so 
e  been  called  the  Lady  of  his  college.  His  hair,  which  was  of  a  light 
carted  at  the  foretop,  and  hung  down  upon  bis  shoulders,  according  to 
irc  which  he  has  given  of  Adam.  He  Was,  however,  not  of  the  heroick 
3ut  rather  )»elow  the  middle  size,  according  to  Mr.  Richardson,  who  men* 
D  as  having  narrowly  escaped  from  being  thort  and  thick.  He  was  vigfrous 
ve,  and  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  the  swotd,  in  which  he  is  related  to 
en  eminently  skilful.  His  weapon  was,  I  believe,  not  the  rapier,  buttht 
t>rd,  of  which  he  recommends  the  use  in  his  book  on  Education.  • 

yes  are  said  never  to  have  been  bright ;  but,  if  he  was  a  dexterous 
they  must  have  been  once  quick. 

lomestick  habits,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  were  those  of  a  severe  stu- 
le  drank  little  strong  drink  of  any  kind,  and  fed  without  excess  in  quan* 
d  in  his  earlier  years  witliout  delicacy  of  choice.  In  his  youth  he  studied 
light ;  but  afterwards  changed  his  hours,  and  rested  in  bed  from  nine  to 
the  summer,  and  five  in  the  winter.  The  course  of  his  day  was  best 
after  he  was  blind.  When  he  first  rose,  he  heard  a  chapter  in  the  Hebrew 
nd  then  studied  till  twelve ;  then  took  some  exercise  for  an  hour ;  then 
hen  played  on  the  organ,  and  sung,  or  heard  anotlier  sing ;  then  studied 
then  entertained  his  visitors  till  eight ;  then  supped,  and,  after  a  pipe 
zco  and  a  glass  of  water,  went  to  bed. 

;  his  Ufe  described ;  but  diis  even  tenour  appears  attainable  only  in 
SL  He  that  lives  in  the  world  will  sometimes  have  the  succession  of  his 
:  broken  and  confu$ed.  Visiters,  of  whom  Milton  is  represented  to  have 
at  numbers,  will  come  and  stay  unseasonably ;  business,  of  which  every 
s  some,  must  be  done  when  others  will  do  it. 

n  he  did  not  care  to  rise  early,  he  had  something  read  to  him  by  hs 
;  perhaps  at  this  time  his  daughters  were  employed.     He  composed 
n  the  morning,  and  dictated  in  the  day,  sitting  obliquely  in  an  elbow- 
nth  hi3  leg  thrown  ovec  tiie  arm. 

me  appears  not  to  hsive  had  much. of  his  care.  In  the  civU  wars  he  lent  * 
onal  estate  to  the  parliament ;  but  when,  after  the  contest  was  decided,  * 
itcd  repayment^  he  met  not  only  with  neglect,  but  sharp  rihikt\  and, 
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kaving  tiosfl  Ixitfi  himself  and  his  friends,  was  given  up  to  poverty  and  hopeless 
]^d^tiaUon»  till  be  shewed  how  able  he  was  tp  do  gk-eater  service.  He  was 
then  made  Latin  secretary,  with  two  hundred  pbunds  a  year;  and  had  a  thou- 
sand pounds  fqr  his  Defence  of  die  People.  His  widow,  who,  after  his  death,  re- 
tiied.Co  j^mptwich  in  Cheshire,  and  died  about  1729,  is  said  to  have  reported 
tbf^(  he  iost  two  thousand  pounids  by  entpisting  it  to  a  scrivener ;  and  that,  in 
lilt;  ippoeral  depredation  upon  the  Church,  he  had  grasped  an  estate  of  about 
sixty  po^IKb  a  ypir  belonging  to  Westminster-Abbey,  whicii,  like  other 
sharers  of  ibe  plunder  of  rebellion,  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  return.  Two 
^ausaod  pounds,  which  be  bad  placed  in  the  Excise-office,  were  also  lost. 
Tbcf^  is  yet  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  ever  reduced  to  indigence.  His 
wants,  being  &w,  were  competently  supplied.  He  sold  his  library  before  iiis 
4e^i  find  left  his  £iinUy  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  on  which  his  widow  laid 
Yigld,  and  only  gave  one  hui^ired  to  each  of  his  daughters. 

IJis  literature  was  unquestionably  fftax.  He  read  all  the  languages  which 
arc  considered  wher  as  learned  or  polite  \  Hebrew,  with  its  two  dialects, 
Cre^  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish.  In  Latin  his  skill  was  such  as 
pbcas  him  in  the  first  rank  of  writers  and  criticks ;  and  he  appears  to  have  cul- 
tivated Italian  with  uncommon  diligence.  Tlie  books  in  which  his  daughter, 
ijrho  uSPd  to  read  to  him,  represented  him  as  most  delighting,  after  Homer, 
which  he  CQUld  almost  repeat,  were  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  Euripides. 
His  £|M*ipid<;s  ift,  by  Mr.  Cradock's  kindness,  now  in  my  hands :  the  margin  is 
sometimes  noted ;  but  I  have  found  notiiing  remarkable. 

Of  llie  Ei^glisli  poets  he  set  most  value  upon  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Cow- 
ley>  Spenser  ~wss  apparently  bis  favourite :  Shakspeare  he  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed to  like,  with  every  skilful  reader ;  but  I  should  not  have  expected  that 
Cowley,  who^  ideas  of  excellence  were  different  from  his  own,  would  have 
had  nciuch  of  his  approbation.  His  character  of  Dryden,  who  sometimes  visited 
him,  was,  that  he  was  a  good  rhymist,  but  no  poet. 

His  theological  opinions  are  said  to  have  been  first  Calvinistical ;  and  after- 
wards, perhaps  wb^n  be  began  to  hate  the  Presbyterians,  to  have  tended  towards 
Ajrminianisi^.  In  the  mixed  questions  of  theology  and  government,  he  never 
thinks  he  can  recede  far  enough  from  popery,  or  prelacy ;  but  what  Baudius 
says  of  E^rasmus  sisems  applicable  to  him,  magis  habmt  quod  fugerct^  quam  quod, 
sigfuraur.  He  had  determined  rather  what  to  condemn,  than  what  to  approve. 
He  has  not  associated  himself  with  any  denomination  of  Protestant :  we  know 
ra:tber  what  h^  was  not  than  what  he  was.  He  was  not  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  he  was  not  of  the  church  of  England. 

To  be  of  no  church  is  dangerous.  Religion,  of  vyhich  tiie  rewards  are  distant, 
ai^d  which  is  animated  only  by  Faith  and  Hope,  will  glide  by  degrees  out  of 
the  mind,  unless  it  be  ibv^orated  and  reimpressed  by  external  ordinances,  by 
stated  calls  to  worship,  and  tlie  salutary  influence  of  exatiiple.  Milton,  who 
appears  to  have  had  iull  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Cbristianityi  and  to  have 
regarded  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  the  profoundest  veneration,  to  have  beeq 
^mtainted  bj  a|ij(  bereticdlpfculian^  if  opinioB,  and  to  have  lived  in  a  con* 
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J'mfdb?lief  of  the  immediate  and  occasiouul  ageiKy  of  ProTidcooc,  yet  Jtfcw 
cidwithoiit  any  visible  wordnp.  Ju  the  distribution  of  his  liours,  tliere  wai 
i^oLoiir  of  prayer,  either  solitary,  or  with  his  household;  omitting  pi^l&s 
pvci.s  lic  omittcil  all.  ' 

Of  this  omission  the  reason  has  heen  sought,  upon  i^  supposition  which  oti^t' 
never  to  be  fnadd,  that  men  livf  with  their  own  approbation,  and  jivftif  j  dleif 
pciidiict  to  them^vesl  Fruytr  certainly  was  not  thought  superfluous  by  bia^ 
vho  rcpreseiits  our  first  parents  as  praying  acceptably  in  that  slate  of  inao* 
crnce,  and  efficaciously  after  their  fall.  That  he  lived  without  prayer  can 
hardly  be  affirmed ;  his  studies  gnd  tneditatiotis  were  an  habitual' prayer. 
The  neglect  of  it  in  his  family  was  prbbabiy  a  fauk  for  which  he  condemned 
himself,  and  which  he  intended  to  correct,  but  that  deafh,  as  top  o^n  hap* 
pens,  intercepted  his  reformation. 

His  political  notions  were  those  of  an  acrimontous  and  surly  republieart,  foi^ 
which  it  is  not  known  that  he  gave  any  better  reason  than  that  a  popular  gtvent^ 
mm  was  the  most  frngal\  for  the  trappings  of  a  monarcltyi  wondd  set  up  uk  ortbmj 
ammortwealth  It  is  surely  very  shallow  policy,  that  supposes  money  to  be  the 
daef  good ;  and  even  this,  without  considering  th^  the  support  and  expenc6 
ef  a  Court  is,  for  the  most  part,  oiiiy  a  pi^rticular  kind  of  traffick,  for  which 
feoney  is  circulated,  without  any  national  impoverishment. 

Milton's  republicanism  was,  I  am  afraid,  founded  on  an  envibus  hatred  of 
ptatness,  and  a  sullen  desire  of  independenct ;  in  petulance  impatient  of  con« 
lod,  and  pride  disdainful  of  superiority.  He  hated  monarchs  in  the  state,  and 
ffclites  in  the  church;  for  he  hated  all  wliom  l>e  was  required  to  obey.  It  is  to 
beaspected,  that  bis  predominant  desire  was  ro  destroy  rather  than  estabiish, 
laJtbat  he  felt  not  so  much  the  love  of  liberty  as  repugnance  to  autho'rity. 

kbas  been  observed,  that  tliey  who  most  loudly  clamour  for  liberty  do  not 
most  liberrily  grant  it.  What  we  know  of  Milton's  character,  in  domestic  rela- 
HORs,  is,  that  lie  was  severe  and  arbitrctry.  His  family  consisted  of  wpmen  ;  an^ 
there  appears  in  his  books  something  like  a  Turkish  contempt  of  females,  as 
nhordinate  and  inferior  beings.  That  his  own  daughters  might  not  break  the 
noks,  he  suffered  them  to  be  depressed  by  a  mean  and  penurious  education. 
Bethought  woman  made  only  for  obedience,  and  nian  only  for  rebellion. 

Of  his  fiimily  some  account  may  be  expected*  His  sister,  first  married  to  Mr. 
Philipa,  afterwards  married  Mr.  Agar,  a  friend  of  her  first  husband,  who  succeed* 
cd  him  in  the  Crown-office.  She  had  by  her  first  husband  Edward  and  John, 
the  tiro  nephews  whom  Milton  educated  ;  and  by  her  second,  two  daughters. 
Hb  brotlier.  Sir  Christopher,  had  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Catherine* ;  and 
a  sou  Thomas,  who  succeeded  Agar  in  the  Crowa-office,  and  left  a  daughter 
Wnj  in  1749  ki  Grdsvenor-street. 

•  Both  these  persons  were  living  at  Hojloway,  ^bout  the  year  i734»  and  at  that  time  pos- 
iBMd  such  a  degtfe  of  b<*a1th  and  strength,  as  enabled  them  on  Sundays  and  Prayer-days  to 
^&  a  mile  op  a  tffep  hill  to  Ni^ate  chapel.  One  of  th«m  was  Ninety-two  at  the  time  of 
^  dmb.  TlMtr  parcnnge  was  knoiwn  to  ftwy  and  their,  naaits  were  corrupted  into  Meltoo. 
%  the  Cnmtt'^cp  mcBtioncd  ia  the  twn  I^t  pa«agraphf,  we  are  te  andcrataiid  the  Orowa- 
ifitt  of  xbeConrtef  Chancery.        H. 
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Mihon  had  children  only  bj  his  first  wife;  Anne«  Mary,  and  Deborati 

Anne,  though  deformed,  manied  a  master-builder,  and  died  of  her  first  child 

Ma<7  died  single.  Deborah  married  Abraham  Clark,  a  weaver  in  Spira1>fields 

and  lived  seventy-six  years,  to  August  1727.     This  is  the  daughter  of  whon 

{mblic  mention  has  been  made.    She  could  repeat  the  first  lines  of  Homer,  tin 

Metamorphoses,  and  some  of  Euripides,  by  having  often  read  them.  Yet  ben 

incredulity  it  ready  to  make  a  stand.    Many  repetitions  are  necessary  to  fix  ii 

memory  lines  not  understood ;  and  why  should  Milton  wish  or  want  to  hea 

tliem  so  often  !  These  lines  were  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  poems.    Of  a  booi 

written  in  a  language  not  understood,  the  beginning  raises  no  more  attentioi 

than  the  end ;  and  as  those  that  understand  it  know  commonly  the  begin ninj 

best,  its  rehearsal  will  seldom  be  necessary.  It  is  not  likely  that  Milton  requirei 

any  passage  to  be  so  much  repeated  as  that  his  daughter  could  learn  it ;  no 

likely  that  he  desired  the  initiallxnes  to  be  read  at  all ;  nor  that  the  daughter 

weary  of  the  drudgery  of  pronounoing  unideal  sounds,  would  voluiitarih 

commit  them  to  menuiry.  . 
To  this  gentlewoman  Addison  made  a  present,  and  promised  some  establish* 

ment ;  but  died  soon  lifter*    Queen  Caroline  sent  her  fifty  guineas.     She  hai 

seven  sons  and  tliree  daughters ;  but  nonp  of  them  had  any  children,  excep 

her  son  Caleb  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth.    Caleb  went  tp  Fort  St.  Geocgi 

in  the  East  Indies,  and  had  two  sons,  of  whom  nothing  is  now  known.  Eliza* 

beth  married  Thomas  Foster,  a  weaver  in  Spital- Fields;    and  had  sevei] 

children,  who  all  died.    She  kept  a  petty  grocer's  or  chandler's  shop,  first  a( 

Holloway,  and  afterwards  in  Cock-lane  near  Shoreditch  Church.      Slie  knen 

little  of  her  grandfather,  and  that  little  was  not  good.     She  told  of  his  liarsb- 

ness  to  his  daughters,  and  his  refusal  to  have  them  taught  to  write ;  and,  in  opposi- 

tion  to  other  accounts,  represented  him  as  delicate,  though  temperate,  in  his  diet 

In  1750,  April  5,  Cwuis  was  played  for  her  benefit.  She  had  so  little  acquaint 
tance  witli  diversion  or  gaiety,  that  she  did  not  know  what  was  intended  when 
a  benefit  was  offered  her.  T  he  profits  of  the  night  were  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds,  tliough  Dr.  Newton  brought  a  laige  contribution ;  and 
twenty  pounds  were  given  by  Tonson,  a  man  who  is  to  be  praised  as  often  a! 
he  is  named.  Of  this  sum  one  hundred  pounds  were  placed  in  the  stocks, 
after  some  debate  between  her  and  her  husband  in  whose  name  it  should  be 
entered  ;  and  the  rest  augmented  their  little  stock,  with  wliich  they  removed 
to  Islington.  This  was  the  greatest  benefaction  tliat  Paradise  Lost  ever  pror 
cured  the  author's  descendants ;  and  to  this  he,  who  has  now  attempted  to  re- 
late his  Life,  had  the  honour  of  contributing  a  Prologue. 

IN  the  examination  of  Milton's  poetical  works,  I  sliall  pay  so  much  regard 
to  time  as  to  begin  with  his  juvenile  productions.  For  his  early  pieces  he  seems 
to  have  had  a  degree  of  fondness  not  very  laudable :  wliat  he  has  once  written 
he  resolves  to  preserve,  and  gives  to  the  public  an  unfinished  poem,  which  he 
broke  ofF  because  he  was  nothing  satisfied  xvlth  what  he  had  done^  supposing  his 
readers  less  nice  tlian  himself.  These  preludes  to  his  future  labours  are  in 
Italian,  Laliii,  and  English.    Of  the  Italian  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak  as  1 

critick  ] 
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mkk;  bat  I  have  lieard  them  commended  by  a  maf\  well  qualified  to  decide 
ibftr  merit.  The  Latin  pieces  are  lusciously  elegant;  but  the  delight  which 
fter  afford  is  rather  by  the  exquisite  imitation  of  the  ancient  writers^  by  tlio 
pity  of  the  diction,  and  the  hairmonyof  the  numbers,  than  by  any  power  of 
imntion,  or  vigour  of  sentiment.  They  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Tho 
depes  excell  the  odes ;  and  some  of  the  exercises  on  Gunpowder  Treason 
■ight  have  1>een  spared. 

The  Eiiglisli  poems,  though  they  make  no  promises  of  Patad'ne  Lost^  have 
Ais  evidence  of  genius,  that  they  have  a  cast  original  and  unborrowed.  But 
tbeir  peculiarity  is  not  excellence :  if  they  differ  from  verses  of  otliers,  they 
ifefor  the  worse  ;  for  they  are  too  often  distinguished  by  repoiisivc  harshness ; 
die  combinations  of  words  are  new,  but  they  are  not  pleasing  ;  the  rhymes 
and  epithets  seem  to  be  laboriously  sought,  and  violently  applied* 

That  in  the  early  parts  of  his  life  he  wrote  with  much  care  appear^  from  his 
Binuscripts,  happily  pre«erved  at  Cambridge,  in  wluch  many  of  his  smaller 
vorittare  found' as  they  were  first  written,  with  the  subsequent  corrections. 
Sidireliques  shew  how  excellence  is  acquired  ;  what  we  hope  ever  to  do  with 
CK^  we  must  learn  first  to  do  with  diligence. 

Those  who  admire  the  beauties  of  this  great  poet,  sometimes  force  their 
lim  judgement  into  false  approbation  of  his  little  pieces,  and  prevail  upon 
llinselves  to  think  that  admirable  which  is  only  singular.  All  that  short  com- 
jUtions  can  commonly  attain  is  neatness  and  elegance.  Milton  never  learned 
leart  of  doing  little  things  with  grace;  he  overlooked  the  milder  excellence 
if  mivity  and  softness ;  he  was  a  Lkn  that  had  no  skill  in  dandling  the-  Kid. 

(he  of  the  poems  on  which  much  praise  has  been  bestowed  is  Lycidas  \  of 
rtkhthe  diction  is  harsh,  the  rhymes  uncertain,  and  the  numbers  unfleasing. 
Vhat  beauty  there  is,  we  mun  therefore  seek  in  the  sentiments  and  images.  It 
r  not  to  be  considered  as  the  effusion  of  real  passion ;  for  passion  runs  not 
Iter  remote  allusions  and  bbscure  bpinions.  Pa.<sion  plucks  uo  berries  from  tho 
untie  and  ivy,  nor  calls  upon  Aretiiuse  and  Minucius,  nor  tells  of  rough  uttyr^ 
wi  fauns  with  cloven  heeL    Where  there  is  leisure  for  fiction  there  is  little  grief. 

In  this  poem  there  is  no  nature,  for  there  is  no  truth,  there  is  no  art,  for  there 
I  nothing  new.  Its  form  is  of  that  a  of  pastoral,  easy,  vulgar,  and  therefore 
Efotting;  whatever  images  it  can  supply,  are  long  ago  exhausted;  and  its 
nherent  improbability  always  forces  dissatisfaction  on  tlK  mind.  When  Cow« 
ej  tdb  of  Hervey  that  they  studied  together,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  bow  much 
w  must  miss  the  companion  of  his  labours,  and  the  partner  of  his  discoveries ; 
Kit  what  image  of  tenderness  can  be  excited  by  these  lines  i 

We  drove  %  field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  grey  fly  winds  her  sahry  horn>' 
Battening  oar  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 

Ve  know  that  they  never  drove  a  field,  and  that  they  had  no  flocks  to  batten ; 
nd  though  it  be  allowed  that  the  representation  may  be  allegorical,  the  true 
ttanrng  is  so  uncertain  an3  remote,  that  it  is  never  sought  because  it  cannot 
be  known  when  it  is  found.  Amon;; 
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Among  the  flocks,  and  eopses,  and  ilnwere,  ap[pcar  the  heathen  deities ;  Jove 
and  Phoebus,  Neptune  and'  Mo\\j&^  with  a  lon&r  train  of  mythological  imagery^ 
Inch  as*a  College  easily  supplies.  Nothing  can  less  (lii;play  knowledge,  or  lesr 
cxercse  iHTentionS)  than  to  tell  how  a  shepherd  has  lost  his  companion^  and 
must  now- feed  hid  flocks  alone,  without  any  judc^e  of  his  ikijl  in  pipings  and 
how  one  god  ask$  another  god  w  hat  is  become  of  Lycidas,  and  hbw*  neither  god 
can  tell.  He  who  thus  grieves  will  excite  no  sy mpatlij^i  he  ^irti0  thus  praisej 
iritt  conf#r  no  hpnour. 

This^  poem  ha^  yet  a  gtosser  fault.-  Witli  these  trifling  fictions  are  mingled 
the  most  awful  and  sacred  truflis^  sich  as  osight  never  to  be  polluted  i^th  such 
irreverend  comUnations;  The  shepherd  likewise  is  now  a  feeder  of  sheepi 
Mild  afterwards  iln  ecclesiastical  pastor,  a  superintendant  of  a  Christian  flock. 
Such  equivocations  are  always-  unskilful ;  but  here  they  are  indecent,  and  at 
least  af^roacK  to  impiety,  of  which,  however,  £  believe  the  writer  not  to 
Bave  been  conscious. 

Such  is  the  power  of  reputation  justly  acquired,  tliat  its  blaze  drives  away 
die  eye  from  nice  etaminflftion.  Surely  no  man  could  have  fancied  that  he 
tead  Lycidas  with  pleasure,  had  he  nor  known  its  author. 

Of  the  two  pieces^  VMegro  and  IlPeniaoso^  I  believe  opinion  is  uniform; 
Ihrery  man  that  reads  them,  itsads  them  with  pleasure.  The  author's  design  i* 
not,  what  Theobald  ha&  reniarked,  merely  to<  shew  how  objects  derive  tboir^ 
colours  from  the  mind,  by  representing  the  operatidn  of  die  same  Hitngs  upoili 
die  gay  and- the  melancholy  temper>  or  upon  the  same  Man  as  be  is  difFerenilf* 
du^KMed^  but  rather  hdw,  among  the  successive  variety  of  appearances,  tverjr 
diqx>sition  of  mind  takes  hold  on  those  by  which  it  niay  be  gratified: 

The  cfuarfid  man  hears  the  lark  in  the  morning;  the  pensive  man  Iiearfe  the- 
nigbtingaie  in  the  ereriing;  The  charfidmzw  sees  the  cock  strut,  tod  hears  thor 
Kom  and  houndsecho  in  the  wood ;  then  walks  fiat  unseat  to  obserN'c  the  glorf 
of  the  rising  sun^  or  listen  to  th^  singing  milk-maid,  and  view  the  labours  oi 
rite  ploughman  and  the  movi*er ;  then  casts  his  eyes  about  him  over  scenes  q$ 
aouling  plenty,  and  lookf  up  to  the  distant  tower,  the  residence  of  some,  fair  in- 
habitant ;  thus  he  pursues  rural  gaiety  through  a  xlay  of  labour  or  of  plky,  a|i  J 
delights  hiokself  at  night  with  the  feociful  narratives  of  superstitious  ignonHicoi> 

The  penme  ixian,  at  one  time,  walks  umeen  to  muse  at  midnight;  and 'at  a^ 
O&er  heats  the  sullen  curfeW.  If  the  weather  drives- him  home,  he  sits  in' ai 
n>om  lighted  only  hyglowhtg  cfHberf^  or  by  a  lonely  lamp'  outwatches  the  Nt^rA' 
Star,  to  discover  the  habitation  of  separate  souls,  and  varies  the  shades  of  mediti^ 
tion,  by  contemplating  the  magnificent  or  pathetic  sennet  c^uagick  and  epiok! 
jpoetry.  When  the  morning  comes,  a  morning  gloomy  with  rain  and  wind, 
he  walks  into  the  dark  trackless  woods^  falls  asleep  by  some  murmuring  watery 
and  with  melancholy  enthusiasm  e?q)ects  some  dream  of  prognostication,  or 
iome  music  played  by  aerial  performers. 

Botli  Mirth  and  Melancholy  are  solitary,  silent  inhabitants  of  the  b'reM^ 
that  neither  receive  nor  transmit  communication ;  no  mention  is  tberefbitf 
made  of  a  philosophical  friend,  or  a  pleasant  companion.    The  seriousactf 
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iott  nor  arise  from  any  participation  of  olamity^  nor  the  gaiety  from  th« 
fkanires  of  the  bottle. 

The  nrian  of  chearfninmy  having  exhaiisted  the  country,  tricJ  what  tvwired  aties 
wiH  afford,  and  mingles  wiih  scenes  of  splendor,  gay  assemblies,  and  nuptial  festi- 
fife;  but  lye  mingles  a  mere  spectator,  as»  when  the  kamed comedies  of  Jonson» 
mvtr  vJld  dramas  of  Sliakspeare^  are  exhibited,  he  attends  the  theatre* 

Tbe  pmave  man  neyer  loses  himself  in  crowds^  bnt  walks  the  cloister,  or 
frequents  the  cadiedral.    Milton  probably  had  not  yet  forsaken  the  Churdi. 

Both  hb  characters  delight  in  musick,  but  be  seems  to  think  that  chearfol 
Mtes  would  have'  obtained  from  Pluto  a  gpmpfeat  dismission  of  Eurydice,  of 
whom  sclemn  sovnds  only  procwed  a  conditional  release. 

For  tbe  old  s^e  of  Chearfulncss  he  makes  no  provbion ;  but  Melanclioly  ho 
coodotts  with  great  dignity  to  the  close  of  fife.  His  Chearfulness  is  without 
lerity«  and  his  Pensiveness  without  asperity^ 

Tliroogh  these  two  poems  the  tm2^;es  are  property  selected,  and  nicely  <fis- 
tingoished  ;  hut  the  colonrs  of  tbe  diction  seem  not  sufficiently  discriminated* 
I  I  know  nor  whether  the  characters  are  kept  sufScfently  apart. '  No  mirth  can, 
indeed,  be  fbsnd  in  his  melancholy;  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  ahrays  meet  soma 
Bebncholy  in  his  piirtb.    They  are  two  noble  efforts  of  imagination  *• 

The  greatest  of  his  javenile  performances  is  the  Mask  (fCwnmx  in  which 
Hf  Tery  plenty  be  discoTered  tlie  dawn  or  twilight  of  Paradise  Lut,  Milton 
fpears  to  have  formed  very  early  that  system  of  diction,  arkd  mode  of  verse, 
lUch  bis  matorer  judgement  approved,  and  from  which  he  never  endeavoured 
IDT  desired  to  deviate. 

Nor  does  Ccmus  afford  only  a  specimen  of  his  language ;  it  exhibits  likewise 

bii  power  of  description  and  his  vigour  of  sentiment,  employed  in  the  praise 

ad  defence  of  virtue.    A  work  more  truly  poetical  is  rarely  found  ;  allusiont^ 

bnges,  and  descriptive  epithets,  embellisli  alnK>st  every  period  with  lavish  da» 

Condon.     As  a  series  of  lines,  tl^refbre,  it  may  be  considered  as  worthy  of  aU 

Idle  admiration  with  which  the  votaries  have  received  it. 

As  a  drama  it  is  deficient.  Tlie  action  i&  not  probable.  A  Masque,  in  those 
puts  where  supernatural  intervention  is  admitted,  must  indeed  be  given  up  to 
in  the  freaks  of  imagination :  but,  so  far  as  the  action  is  merely  human,  it  ought 
lobe  reasonable,  which  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  conduct  of  the  two  brothers; 
iriio,  when  their  aster  sinks  with  fatigue  in  a  pathless  wilderness,  wander  both 
iway  together  in  search  of  berries  too  far  to  find  their  way  back,  and  leave  a 
hd^ess  Lady  to  all  the  sadness  and  danger  of  solitude.  Tliis  however  is  a  de- 
ftct  overbalanced  by  its  convenience. 

What  deserves  more  reprehension  is,  that  the  prologue  spoken  in  the  wild 
wood  by  the  attendant  Spirit  is  addressed  to  the  audience ;  a  mode  of  com- 

^  If r.- Warton  intimstes  (and  there  can  be  littledoubt  of  the  truth  of  his  conjecture)  that  Mil. 
to!  borrowed  many  of  the  images  in  these  two  fine  poems  from  "  Burton^s  Anatomy  of  Melan* 
«Wjf,"  %  book  published  in  x6a4,  and  at  sundry  times  since,  abounding  in  learning,  curious  in- 
fanaatian,  and  pleasantry.  Mr.  Warton  says,  that  Milton  appears  to  have  been  an  attentive 
■OinrtherBof ;  and  to  this  tsiertion  I  add  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  it  was  a  book  that  Dr.  John- 
iaficqaeiid7fetQrtcito»Mmaik70tharfhavedone,foramuwmentafttrtbciat^Be<^»tud     H. 
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fnunication  so  contrary  to  the  nature  ofdramatick  representation,  tliat  no  pre- 
(:edents  can  support  it. 

The  discourse  of  the  Spirit  is  too  long;  an  objection  that  may.  he  made  tq 
lllmostall  the  following  speeches:  they  iiave  not  the  spriteliness  of  a  dialo^^ue, 
animated  by  reciproc;^!  contention>  but  seem  rather  declamations  deliberately 
cppfiposed,  and  formally  repeated,  on  a  moral  question,  'I'he  auditor  tliciefor^ 
listens  as  to  a  )epture»  without  passion,  without  anxiety. 

The  soi^g  of  Comus  lias  airiness  and  jollity;  but,  what  mj\v  recommend 
Milton -s  morals  as  well  as  his  poetry,  the  invitations  to  pleasure  are  so  general, 
that  they  excite  no  distinct  images  of  corrupt  enjoyment,  ^nd  tijke  qo  danger- 
ous hold  on  the  fancy. 

The  following  soliloquies  of  Comus  and  tlie  Lady  are  clcpnt,  hut  rcdiou$. 

The  song  must  owe  much  to  the  voice,  if  it  ever  can  dsrhght.  At  last  the  Brothers 

enter,  with  too  much  tranquility ;  and  when  they  have  feared  lest  their  si^^rcr 

.  fhould  be  in  danger,  and  hoped  that  she  is  nqt  in  danger,  tlie  Elder  makes  a  speech 

|n  praise  of  chastity,  and  the  Younger  finds  how  fine  it  is  to  be  a  philosopher. 

Then  descends  tlie  Spirit  in  form  of  a  shepherd ;  and  the  Brother,  instead 
>  of  b^ingu^  haste  to  ask  his  help,  praises  hissinging,  and  enquires  hjs  business  ii^ 
that  place.  It  is  remarkable,  tl^at  at  this  interview  the  brother  is  taken  with  a 
^liort  fit  of  rhyming.  The  Spirit  relates  that  the  Lady  is  in  tlie  power  of 
Comus;  the  Brother  moralises  again ;  and  tlie  Spirit  make^  a  long  narration* 
of  rio  use  because  it  is  false,  and  therefore  unsuitable  to  a  good  Being. 

In  all  these  parts  the  language  is  poetical,  and  the  sentjments  are  generous/ 
but  there  is  something  wanting  to  allure  attention. 

The  dispute  between  tlie  Lady  and  Comus  is  the  mo5t  animated  and  affect- 
ing scene  of  the  drama,  and  wants  nothing  but  a  brisker  reciprocation  of  obr 
Jcctions  and  replies,  to  invite  attention,  and  detain  it. 

The  songs  are  vigorous,  and  fgll  of  imagery;  but  they  are  harsh  in  theif 
diction,  and  not  very  musical  in  their  numbers. 

Throughout  the  whole,  the  figures  a^e  too  bold,  ^nd  the  language  too  lux- 
uriant for  dialogue.  It  is  a  drama  in  the  epick  style,  inelegantly  splendid,  an^ 
tediously  instructive. 

The  Sonnets  were  written  in  different  parts  of  Milton's  life,  upon  different 
occasions.  They  deserve  not  any  particular  criticism ;  for  of  the  best  it  can  only 
be  said  that  they  are  not  bad ;  and  perhaps  qnjy  the  eighth  and  twenty-first  arc 
truly  intitled  to  this  slender  commendation.  The  fabrick  of  a  sonnet,  however 
adapted  to  tlie  Italian  language,  has  never  succeeded  in  ours,  which,  having 
greater  variety  of  termination,  requires  the  rhymes  to  be  often  changed. 

Those  little  pieces  may  be  dispatched  without  much  anxiety ;  a  greater  work 
calls  for  greater  care.  I  am  now  to  examine  Paradise  Lost;  a  poem,  which,  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  design,  may  claim  the  first  place,  and  with  respect  to 
performance,  the  second,  among  the  productions  of  the  hum^^n  mind. 

By  the  general  consent  of  criticks,  the  first  praise  of  genius  is  due  to  thq 
writer  of  an  epick  poem,  as  it  requires  an  assemblage  of  all  the  powers  which 
are  suiglv  suiEcient.for  other  cosnpoatione.  Poetiy  is  tlie  art  of  uniting  pleasure 

wit^ 
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i^lthtrith,  by  calling  itiiagination  to  the  help  of  reason,  Epick  poetry  liiicler-a 
Ukci  to  teach  the  most  important  truths  by  the  most  pleasing  precepts,  and 
thtrtlbre  relates  some  grfeit  eVent  in  the  most  affecting  manner.  History  must 
si^Iy  the  writer  with  the  rudiments  of*  narration,  which  he  must  improve  and 
mh  by  a  nobler  art,  must  animate  by  dramatick  energy,  and  diversify  by  re-* 
trospectiou  and  anticipation/  motality  must  teaCh  him  the  exact  bounds,  and 
McreiM  shades^  of  vice  and  vittue  ;  from  policy,  and  the  practice  of  life,  he  haJ 
to  learn  the  discriminations  of  character,  and  tlie  tendency  of  thfc  passions^ 
either  single  or  combined  ;  and  physiology  must  supply  him  with  illdstrations 
and  images.  To  put  these  materials  to  poetical  use,  is  required  an  itiiagina- 
tion capaMe  of  painting  nature,  and  realizing  fiction.  Nor  is  he  yet  a  poet 
till  be  has  attained  the  whole  extension  of  his  language,  distinguished  all  the 
dclioaiies  of  phrase,  and  all  the  colours  of  words,  and  learned  to  adjust  thcijt 
diferent  sounds  to  all  the  varieties  of  metrical  modulation^ 

Bossu  is  of  opinion  that  the  poet's  first  work  is  to  find  a  rnora/^  which  hit 
&blc  is  afterwards  to  illustrate  afid  establish.  This  seems  tb  have  been  the  pro* 
cess  only  of  Milton :  the  moral  of  othei*  poems  is  incidental  and  consequent } 
in  Milton's  only  it  is  essential  and  intrinsick.  His  purpose  was  the  most  useful 
I  ^d  the  most  arduous ;  io  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man ;  to  shew  the  reason<t 
ibleness  of  religion,  ai^d  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  Law* 

To  convey  this  moral,  there  must  be  iifabU^  z  narration  artfully  constructed* 
teas  to  excite  curiosity,  and  surprise  expectation.  In  this  jiart  of  his  work,  MiU 
km  must  be  confessed  to  have  equalled  every  other  poet.  He  has  involved  in 
bis  account  of  the  Fall  of  Man  the  events  which  preceded,  and  those  that  were. 
toioQow  it:  he  has  interwoven  the  whole  system  of  theology  with  such  pro* 
pfifty,  that  every  part  appears  to  be  necessary;  and  scarcely  any  recital  is 
Wished  shorter  for  the  sake  of  quickening  the  progress  of  the  main  action; 

The  subject  of  an  eplok  poem  is  naturally  an  event  of  great  importance. 
That  of  Milton  is  not  the  destruction  of  a  city,  the  conduct  of  a  colony,  ot 
the  foundation  of  an  empire.  His- subject  is  the  fate  of  worlds,  the  revolutions 
of  heaven  and  of  earth;  rebellion  against  the  Supreme  King,  raised  by  th^ 
highest  order  of  created  beings ;  the  overthrow  of  their  host,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  their  crime  ^  the  creation  of  a  new  race  of  reasonable  creatures  ;  their 
(original  happiness  and  iilnocence,  their  forfeiture  of  immottality^  knd  their 
tcstoratjon  to  hope  and  peice,  ...* 

Great  events  can  be  hastened  ot  retarded  only  by  persons  of  elcvatcAdignifyi 
iBefore  the  greatness  displayed  in  Milton's  poeni,  all  other  greathesi  i^rinks 
.away.  The  weakest  of  his  agents  ate  the  highest  and  noblest  of  human  being?'^ 
the  original  parents  of  mankind ;  with  whose  actions  the  elements  ccuiscRted^ 
Oft  whose  rectitude,  cr  deviation  of  will,  depended  the  state  of  terrestrial  xuir 
tQre,and'tbe  coiiditiort  of  all  the  future  inhaoitants  df^tlns^lobe*     •'"      ..' 

Of  the  other  agents  in  the  poem,  the  chief  are  sti&hr  as  it  is  irreverence  tg 
)uuce  on  slight  occasions.    The  rsst  were  lower  powers  { 
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of  irhkh  tbe  least  codd  wield 


Tl)<wc«elcmeBts»  and  am  him  irhh  the  ibitt 
Of  all  their  itgions; 

fomttSf  which cnly  the  controul  of  Omnipotence  Restrains  from  laying  cr 
mm^  and  filling  the  vast  expanse  of  fpace  with  ruin  and  confusion.     1 
play  the  motives  and  actions  of  beings  thus  superior,  so  far  as  hvman  : 
can  examine  them,  or  human  imagination  represent  them,  is  the  task 
this  mighty  poet  has  undertaken  and  performed* 

In  the  examination  of  epick  poems  much  speculation  is  commonly  em] 
Upon  the  eharacten.    The  cliaracters  in  the  Paradlu  Lost^  which  admit 
«inination»  are  diose  of  angels  and  of  man;  of  angels  good  and  evil ;  oi 
^  in  his  innocent  and  jinfol  state. 

Among  the  angels,  the  virtue  of  Raphael  is  mild  and  placid,  of  easy  c< 

tension  ahd  free  communication ;  that  of  Michael  is  regal  and  lofty,  a 

^  may  seem,  attentive  to  the  dignity  of  his  own  nature.    Abdiel  and  G 

appear  occasionally,  and  act  as  every  incident  requires  \   the  solitary  fidei 

Abdiel  is  very  amiably  painted. 

Of  the  evil  angels  the  characters  are  more  divenified.     To  Satan,  as  A< 

observes,  such  sentiments  are  given  as  suit  t/u  most  exaludand  most  depraved 

Milton  has  been  censured  by  Clarke  *,  for  the  impiety  which  sometipies  I 

from  Satan's  mouth.   For  there  are  thoughts,  as  he  justly  remarks,  which  n 

aefvation  of  character  can  justify,  because  no  good  man  would  willingly  p 

them  to  pass,  however  transiently,  through  hb  own  mind.  Totnakc  Satan 

as  a  rebel,  without  any  such  expressions  as  might  taint  the  reader's  imagin: 

was  indeed  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  Milton's  undertaking,  and  ] 

not  but  think  that  he  has  extricated  himself  with  great  happiness.    I'hen 

Satkn's  speeches  little  that  can  give  pain  to  a  pious  ear.    The  language  < 

bellion  cannot  be  the  same  with  that  of  obedience.     The  malignity  of  ! 

foams  in  haughtiness  and  obstinacy.;  but  his  expressions  are  commonly  gci 

and  no  otherwise  ofiensive  than  as  they  are  wicked. 

Tbe  other  chiefs  of  the  celestial  rebellion  are  very  judiciously  discrimii 
in  the  first  and  second  books  s  and  the  ferocious  character  of  Moloch  apf 
both  ill  the  battle  and  the  council  with  exact  consistency. 

To  Adam  and  to  Eve  are  giveni  during  their  innacence,  such  sentimer 
innocenioe  can  generate  and  utter.  Their  love  is  pure  benevolence  and  mi 
venefation.  Their  repasts  are  without  luxury,  and  their  diligence  without 
Their  addresses  to  their  Maker  have  little  more  than  the  voice  of  admir; 
and  gratitude.    Fruition  left  theta  nothk^  to  ask,  and  Innocence  left  i 

nothing  to  fear. 

But  with  guilt  enter  dilAnilt  and  discord,  mutual  accusation,  and  stubborn 
defence ;  they  regard  each  other  with  alienated  minds,  and  dread  their  Cn 
as  the  aVenger  of  their  transgression.  At  last  they  se^ k  shelter  in  his  m< 
soften  to  repentance,  and  melt  in  supplication.  Both  befoit  and  after  the  \ 
the  superiority  of  Adam  b  diligently  sustained. 

#  Attdwraf  the  <«SsfVOA Study.**       Dr.  J. 
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Of  the  probaUg  and  die  marvtUns^  two  parts  of  a  vulgar  epick  poetn»  wluch 
Iminerge  the  critick  indeepconnderationy  thp  Paradist  iL«5/ requires  little  to  be 
sud.  It  contains  the  history  of  a  miracle,  of  Creation  and  Redemption ;  it  dts* 
phjs  the  power  ^nd  the  mercy  of  the  Supreme  Being;  the  probable  therefore 
a  marvellous,  and  the  marvellous  is  probable.  The  substance  of  the  narrative 
B  truth ;  and  as  truth  allows  no  choice,  it  is,  like  necessity,  superior  to  rule. 
To  the  accidental  or  adventitious  parts,  as  to  every  thing  human,  some  slight 
cxcepdons  may  be  made.     But  the  main  fabrick  is  immoveably  supported. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Addison,  that  this  poem  has,  by  the  nature  of  its  sub- 
ject, the  advantage  above  all  others,  that  it  is  universally  and  peq>etually  interest- 
ing. All  mankind  will,  through  all  ages,  bear  the  same  relation  to  Adam  and 
to  Eve,  and  must  partake  of  that  good  and  evil  which  extend  to  themselves. 

Of  the  machinery^  so  called  from  d^c  an  ftux^t  by  which  is  meant  the  occa* 
aonal  interposition  of  supernatural  power,  another  fertile  topick  of  critical  re- 
naiks,  here  is  no  room  to  speak,  because  every  thing  is  done  under  the  imme- 
diate and  visible  direction  of  Heaven ;  but  tlie  rule  is  so  far  observed,  that  no 
port  of  the  acdon  could  have  been  accomplished  by  any  other  means. 

Of  €fisoi/cSf  I  think  there  are  only  two,  contained  in  Raphael's  relation  of  the 
war  in  heaven,  and  Michael's  prophetic  account  of  the  changes  to  happen  in 
this  world.  Both  are  closely  connected  with  the  great  acdon;  oncwasiie- 
Beaary  to  Adam  as  a  warning,  the  other  as  a  consolation. 

To  the  corapleatncss  or  integrity  of  tiie  design  nothing  can  be  objected  ;  jt 
hi  distinctly  and  clearly  what  Aristode  requires,*a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
cad.     There  is  perliaps  no  poem,  of  the  same  length,  from  which  so  little  can 
betaken  without  apparcrtt  murilation.     Here  are  no  funeral  games,  nor. is 
there  any  long  description  of  a  shield.  The  sliort  digressions  at  the  beginning 
ef  the  third,  seventh,  and  nimh  books,  might  doubdess  be  spared ;  but  super- 
floides  so  beautiful,  who  would  take  away  ?  or  who  does  not  wish  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  ///W  has  gratified  succeeding  ages  witn  a  little  knowledge  of  him- 
self? Perhaps  no  passages  are  more  frequently  or  more  attend vely  read  than 
those  extrinsic  paragraphs;  and  since  the  end  of  poetry  is  pleasure,  that  can- 
not be  unpocdcal  with  which  all  are  pleased. 

The  questions,  whether  the  action  of  the  poem  be  strictly  Mf,  whether  the 
poem  can  be  properly  termed  heroUk^  and  who  is  the  hero,  are  raised  by  aueh 
leaders  as  draw  their  prindples  of  judgement  rather  from  books  than  from  reason. 

Milton,  though  he  intituled  Paradise  Lest  only  a  foem^  yet  calls  it  himself 
imide  seng.  Dryden,  petulandy  and  indecently,  denies  the  heroism  of  Adam, 
because  he  was  overcome ;  butthere  is  no  reason  why  the  hero  should  not  be 
unfortanate,  except  estaUished  practice,  since  success  and  virtue  do  not  go  ne» 
cessarilj  together.  Cato  is  the  hero  of  Lucan ;  but  Lucan's  authority  will  not 
te  Itaflered  by  Quilidlian  to  decide.  However,  if  success  be  necessary,  Adam's 
decdfer  was  at  last  crushed ;  Adam  was  restored  to  his  Maker's  £svour»  and 
dieiefbie  may  securely  resume  his  human  rank. 

After  the*  sdieme  and  fabrick  of  the  poemi  must  be  conndered  its  com* 
foneot  partSi  the  sentiments  and  the  diction* 

7he 
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The  sentimentSy  as  expressive  of  manners,  or  appropriated  to  characters,  arcy 
for  the  greater  part,  unexccptionably  just. 

Splendid  passages,  containing  lessons  of  morah'ty,  or  precepts  of  prudence^ 
occur  seldom.  Such  is  the  original  formation  of  this  poem,  that  as  it  aJinlts  no 
human  •  manners  till  tlie  Fall,  it  can  give  little  assistance  to  human  conducf 
Its  end  is  to  raise  the  thoughts  above  sublunary  cares  or  pleasures.  Yet  the 
praiseofth^t  fortitude,  with  which  AbdJel  maintair.ed  his  singularity  of  virtue 
against  the  scorn  of  multitudes,  may  he  accommodated  to  all  times;  aild 
Raphael's  reproof  of  Adam's  curiosity  after  the  planetary  motions,  with  the 
answer  returned  by  Adam,  may  be  confidently  opposed  to  any  rule  of  lit'i;^- 
which  any  poet  has  delivered. 

The  thoughts  which  are  occasionally  called  forth  in  the  progress,  are  such 
^  could  only  be  produced  by  an  imagination  in  the  highe<;t  degree  fervid  and 
active^  to  which  materials  were  supplied  by  incessant  study  and  unlimited 
curiosity.  The  heat  of  Nlilton's  mind  might  be  said  to  sublimate  his  learning, 
to  throw  off  into  his  work  the  spirit  of  science,  unmingled  with  its  grosser  parts. 

He  had  considered  creation  in  its  whole  extent,  and  his  descriptions  arc  thercT 
ibre  learned^  He  had  accustomed  his  imagination  to  unrestrained  indulgence, 
and  his  conceptions  therefore  were  extensive.  The  characteristick  quality  ot 
his  poem  is  sublimity.  Ho  sometimes  descends  to  the  elegant,  hut  hb  element 
is  the  great.  He  can  occasionally  invest  hiniself  with  grace ;  but  his  natural 
port  is  gigantick loftiness  *.  He  can  please  when  pleasure  is  required^  b^t  it 
is  his  peculiar  power  to  astonish. 

He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  own  genius^  and  to  kno^ 
what  it  was  that  Nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more  bountifully  than  upoo 
others;  the  power  of  displaying  the  vast,  illuminating  the  splendid,  enforcing 
the  awful,  darkening  the  gloomy,  and  aggravating  the  dreadful ;  he  tbereford 
chose  a  subject  on  which  too  much  could  not  be  said,  on  w  hlch  he  might  tiro 
his  fancy  without  the  censure  of  extravagance. 

The  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  occurrences  of  life,  did  not  satiate  hii 
appetite  of  greatness.  To  paint  things  as  they  are,  requires  a  minute  attention, 
and  employs  the  memory  rather  than  the  fancy.  Milton^s  delight  was  to  sport 
in  the  wide  regions  of  possibility ;  reality  was  a  scene  too  narrow  for  his  miod^ 
He  sent  his  faculties  out  upon  discovery,  into  worlds  where  only  imagination 
can  travel,  and  delighted  to  form  new  modes  of  existence,  and  furnish  sentl* 
ment  and  action  to  superior  beings,  to  trace  the  councils  of  hell,  or  accom« 
pany  the  choirs  of  heaven. 

But  be  could  not  be  always  in  other  worlds;  he  must  sometimes  revisit  eartb| 
and  tell  of  things  visible  and  known.  When  he  cannot  raise  wonder  by  tha 
iublimity  of  his  mind,  he  gives  delight  by  its  fertility. 

Whatever  be  liis  subject,  he  never  fails  to  fill  the  in4^nation.  But  hii 
images  and  descriptions  of  the  scenes  or  operations  of  Nature  do  not  seem  to 
be  always  copied  from  original  form,  nor  to  have  the  freshness,  raciness,  and 
energy  of  immediate:  ^Jibservation.    He  saw  Nature,  as  Drydcn  expresses  itp 
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h^-A  t-f  ipectacfcs  nf  hocks  \  and  on  most  occasions  calls  learning  to  hisassi5*. 
1.1  xc  Tlie  garden  of  Eden  Ijrings  to  l»is  mind  the  vale  of  Emm,  where  Proser- 
pr,f  «ras  ?;atliering  fiowcrs,  Satan  makes  his  way.  through  fighting  clement?^ 
Ke  Arvo  l')etween  the  CV^w/r/r?/  rocks,  or  Ulyiscs  between  the  two  Sicilian  whirl- 
px»l%wlicn  he  shMwncd  CharyUis  o\\  Xhtiarboard.  The  mythological  allusions 
I'jvc  heef\  jnJitly  censured,  as  not  being  always  used  with  notice  of  their  vanity; 
l^tthev  contribute  variety  to  the  narration,  and  produce  an  alternate  exercise 
ofrhcmtrniory  and  the  fancy. 

His  slmilics  arc  less  numerous,  and  more  various,  than  those  of  his  prede* 
ccs^ors.  But  he  does  not  confine,  himself  within  the  limits  of  rigorous  com- 
jxiriNon :  his  G;reat  excellence  is  amplitude,  and  he  expands  the  adventitious 
image  l">eYond  the  dimensions  wliich  the  occasion  required.  Thus  comparing 
the  shield  of  Satan  to  the  orb  of  the  Moon,  he  crouds  the  imagination  with  the 
'  drsv^verv  of  the  telescope,  and  all  the  wonders  which  the  telescope  discovers. 
Of  his  moral  sentiments  it  is  hardly  praise  to  affirm  that  they  excel  those  of 
ail  other  poets ;  for  this  superiority  he  was  indebted  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  * 
acred  writings.  The  ancient  epick  poets,  wanting  the  light  of  Revelation, 
WW  very  unskilful  teachers  of  virtue  :  their  principal  characters  may  be  great, 
bet  they  are  not  amiable.  The  reader  may  rise  from  their  works  with  a  greater 
degree  of  active  or  passive  fortitude,  and  sometimes  of  prudence  j  but  he  will 
kable  to  carry  away  few  precepts  of  justice,  and  none  of  mercy. 

From  the  Italian  writers  it  appears,  that  the  advantages  of  even  Christian 
inowlcdge  may  be  possessed  in  vain.  Ariosto's  pravity  is  generally  known; 
md  though  the  Deliverance  of  Jerusalem  may  be  considered  as  a  sacred  subject, 
^poet  has  been  very  sparing  of  moral  instruction. 

In  Milton  every  line  breathes  sanctity  of  thought,  and  purity  of  manners, 
ticeptwhen  the  train  of  the  narration  requires  the  introduction  of  the  rebelli- 
ous spirits;  and  even  they  arc  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  subjection  to 
God,  in  such  a  manner  as  excites  reverence,  and  confirms  piety. 

Of  human  beings  there  are  but  two;  but  those  two  are  the  parents  of  man- 
kind, venerable  before  their  fall  for  dignity  and  innocence,  and  amiable  after 
i for  repentance  and  submission.  In  their  first  state  their  affection  is  tender 
without  weakness,  and  their  piety  sublime  without  presumption.  When  th«y 
hnre  sinned,  they  shew  how  discord  begins  in  mutual  frailty,  and  how  it 
f  oo^t  to  cease  in  mutual  forbearance;  how  confidence  of  the  divine  favour  is 
f^Jrfetted  by  sin,  and  how  hope  of  pardon  may  be  obtained  by  penitence  and 
jwycr.  A  state  of  innocence  we  can  only  conceive,  if  indeed,  in  our  present 
nmcry,  it  be  possible  to  conceive  it;  but  the  sentiments  and  worship  proper  to 
a  fallen  and  offending  being,  we  have  all  to  learn,  as  we  have  all  to  practise. 

The  poet,  whatever  be  done,,  is  always  great.  Our  progenitors,  in  their  first 
ttte,  conversed  with  angels ;  even  when  folly  and  sin  had  degraded  them,  they 
kid  not  in  their  humiliation  the  port  of  mean  suitoj-5\  and  they  rise  again  to  reve- 
lendal  regard,  when  wc  find  that  their  prayers  were  heard. 

As  human  passions  did  not  enter  the  world  before  the  Fall,^  there  is  in  the 
fffoJisi  l^i  little  opportunity  for  the  patbetick ;  but  what  little  tliere  is  has 
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ndt  hceri  lost.  Thtt  |nH»on  which  is  peculiar  to  rational  nature,  the  angnis 
arising  from  the  consciousness  of  transgression,  and  the  horron  attending  th 
tense  of  the  Divine  Displeasure,  are  very  justly  described  and  forcibly  iw 
ytesscd*  But  the  passions  are  moved  only  on  one  occasion ;  sublimity  is.th 
general  and  prevailing  quality  in  this  poem ;  sub£mity  variou^  modifiec 
aotnetimes  descriptive,  sometimes  aiguraentative. 

The  defects  and  faults  of  ParaJlse  Lau^  for  faults  and  defects  every  work  q 
nan  must  have,  ft  is  the  business  of  impartial  criticism  to  docover.  As,  in  dts 
playing  the  excellencies  of  Milton,  I  have  not  made  long  quotations,  becaus 
of  selecting  beauties  there  had  been  no  end,  I  shall  in  the  same  general  manne 
mention  that  which  seems  to  deserve  censure ;  for  what  Englishman  can  tak 
delight  in  transcribing  passages^  which,  if  they  lessen  the  reputation  of  Milton 
cBmimsh  in  some  degree  the  honour  of  our  country  I, 

The  generality  of  my  scheme  does  not  admit  the  frequent  notice  of  verba 
inaccuradet;  which  Bentely,  pcrhapflr  better  skilled  in  grammar  than  poetry 
baa  often  found,  though  be  sometimes  made  them,  and  wtuch  he  imputed  u 
the  obtrusions  of  a  reviser,  whom  the  author^s  blindnessobliged  him  to  employ 
a  supposition  rash  and  groundless,  if  he  thoi^ht  it  true ;  and  vile  und  pemict 
oiis»  if,  as  is  said,  he  in  private  allowed  it  to  be  fabe. 

The  plan  of  ParoiSse  L$si  has  tbb  inconvenience,  that  it  comprises  netthei 
human  actions  nor  human  manners.  The  man  and  woman  who  act  and  suffer 
are  in  a  state  which  no  o^er  man  or  woman  can  ever  know.  The  readei 
finds  no  transaction  in  which  he  can  be  engaged ;  beholds  no  condition  in  whidi 
he  can  by  any  effort  of  imagination  place  himself;  be  has,  therefore,  litdc 
natural  curiosity  or  sympathy. 

We  all,  indeed,  feel  the  effects  of  Adam^  disobedience;  we  all  sin  like  Adam, 
and  like  him  must  all  bewail  our  offences ;  we  have  restless  and  insidious  en» 
mies  in  the  fallen  angels,  and  in  the  blessed  spirits  we  have  guardians  and 
friends ;  in  the  Redemption  of  mankind  we  hope  to  be  included ;  in  the  it» 
acription  of  heaven  and  of  hell  we  are  surely  interested,  as  we  are  all  to  reside 
hereafter  either  in  the  regions  of  horror  or  bliss. 

But  these  truths  are  too  important  to  be  new;  they  have  been  taught  to  on 
Infancy ;  they  have  mingled  with  our  solitary  thoughts  and  familiar  conversa 
lion,  and  are  habitually  interwoven  with  die  whole  texture  of  life.  Bein{ 
therefore  not  new,  they  raise  no  unacctstomed  emotion  in  the  mind ;  wha) 
we  knew  before,  we  cannot  learn ;  what  is  not  unexpected,  cannot  surprise. 

Of  the  ideas  suggested  by  these  awful  scenes,  from  some  we  recede  wid 
9everence»  except  when  stated  hours  require  their  association ;  and  from  etheii 
we  shrink  with  horror,  or  admit  them  only  as  salutary  inflictions,  as  counter 
poises  to  our  interests  and  passions.  SucU  images  rather  obstruct  the  career  o 
fs^sicy  than  incite  it. 

Pleasure  and  terrour  are  indeed  the  genuine  sources  of  poetry ;  but  poetica 
pleasure  must  be  such  as  human  imagination  can  at  least  conceive,  am 
poetical  terrour  such  as  human  strength  and  fortitude  may.  cooibat.  Tb 
jfood  and  evil  of  Etemitj  arc  too  ponderous  for  tht  winfi  of  wit ;  dM 
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mni  sink?  uiiflcr  them  in  passive  helplessness,  content  with  calm  belief  and 
hnmhlc  adoTarion. 
Known  imtlis,  Iiowcver,  may  take  a  ditT*  rrnt  appearance,  and  be  convcved 
Vii\\t  mu^d  by  a  new  train  of  intermediate  images.  This  Milton  has  undcr- 
tt^en,  and  performed  with  pregnancy  and  vigour  of  mind  peculiar  to  himself. 
Whoever  coi^siJers  the  few  radical  positions  which  the  Scriptures  afforded 
hiin,  will    wonder  by  what  energetic  operation  he  expanded  them  to  such 

i   nifnt,  a»>.d  ramified  them  to  so  much  variety,  restrained  as  ha  was  by  religi- 
ws  reverence  from  licentiousness  of  fiction. 

Here  is  a  full  display  of  the  united  force  of  study  and  genius ;  of  a  great  ac- 
convjlation  of  materials,  with  jviSgement  to  digest,  and  fancy  to  combine  them: 
Milton  was  able  to  select  from  nature,  or  from  story,  from  an  ancient  fable, 
or  from  moilcrn  science,  whatever  could  illustrate  or  adorn  his  thoughts.  An 
acenmulation  of  knowledge  impregnated  his  mind,  fermented  by  study,  and 
cuhed  by  imagination. 

It  has  been  therefore  said,  without  an  indecent  hyperbole,  by  one  of  his  en- 
comiasts, that  in  reading  Paradise  Lost  we  read  a  book  of  universal  knowledge. 
But  original  deficicncc  cannot  be  supplied.  The  want  of  human  interest 
isalwavs  feit.  Paradise  Lest  is  one  of  the  books  which  the  reader  admires  and 
lays  down,  and  forgets  to  take  up  again.  None  ever  wished  it  longer  than  it  is. 
b  perusal  is  a  duty  rather  than  a  pleasure.     We  read  Milton  for  instruction, 

fi  wire  harassed,  and  overburdened,  and  look  elsewhere  for  recreation  ;  we  desert 

k|  lor  master,  and  seek  for  companions. 

Anotlier  inconvenience  of  Milton's  design  is,  that  it  requires  the  description 
of  what  cannot  be  described,  the  agency  of  spirits.  He  saw  thar  iiiimateriality 
Aqiplied  no  images,  and  that  he  could  not  shew  angels  acting  hut  hv  instru- 
oents  of  action  ;  he  therefore  invested  them  with  form  and  matter.  This,  being 
necfssary,  was  therefore  defensible ;  and  he  should  have  secured  die  consistency 
of  his  system,  by  keeping  immateriality  out  of  sight,  and  enticing  his  reader  to 
iop  it  from  his  thoughts.  But  he  has  unhappily  perplexed  his  poetry  with  his 
pbilosophy.  His  infernal  and  celestial  powers  are  sometimes  pure  spirit,  and 
tometimes  animated  body.  When  Satan  walks  with  his  lance  upon  the  burning 
wrif,  he  has  a  body ;  when  in  his  passage  between  hell  and  the  new  world, 
k  isin  danger  of  sinking  in  the  vacuity,  and  is  supported  by  a  gust  of  rising 

\   npours,  he  has  a  body :  when  he  animates  the  toad,  he  seems  to  be  mere  spirit, 

\  dial  can  penetrate  matter  at  pleasure ;  when  he  starts  up  in  his  oicn  shape,  he  has 
at  least  a  determined  form  *,  and  when  he  is  brought  before  Gabriel  lie  has  a 
tfear  and  a  sAield^  which  he  had  the  power  of  hiding  in  the  toad,  though  the 
arms  of  the  concending  angels  are  evidently  material. 

The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Pand^emonium,  being  incGj-potcal  spirits^  arc  atlurgey 
thsugh  without  number^  in  a  limited  space :  yet  in  the  battle,  w^lien  they  were 
Ofcnrhelmed  by  mountains,  their  armour  hurt  tlicm,  crushed  in  upon  their  iub^ 
taact^  tUTM  grown  gross  by  sinning.  This  likewise  happened  to  the  uncorrupted 
aogels,  who  were  overthrown  the  soomr  for  their  at msy  far  unarmed  they  mi^ht 
^Ij  as  spirits  /lave  ruadcd  by  ccntraction  or  remeve.  Even  as  spirits  diey  are 
Vol.  I.  N  hardly 
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hardly  spiritual ;  for  contraction  and  remove  are  images  of  matter;  butiftliov 
could  have  escaped  without  their  armour,  they  miglit  have  escaped  from  it,  and 
left  only  the  empty  cover  to  be  battered.  Uriel,  when  he  rides  on  a  sun-hcam,. 
is  material ;  Satan  is  material  when  he  is  afraid  of  the  prowess  of  Adam.    • 

The  confusion  of  spirit  and  matter  which  pervades  the  whole  narranon  of 
the  war  of  heaven  fills  it  with  incongruity;  and  the  book,  in  whicn  it  is  r^ 
lated,  is,  I  believe,  tlie  favourite  of  children,  and  gradually  neglected  as  know-« 
ledge  is  increased. 

After  the  operation  of  hnmaterial  agents,  which  cannot  be  explained,  may 
be  considered  that  of  allegorical  persons,  which  have  no  real  existence.     Ta 
exalt  causes  into  agents,  to  invest  abstract  ideas  with  form,  and  animate  them 
with  activity,  has  always  bceruthe  right  of  poetry.     But  such  airy  beings  arcy 
for  the  most  part,  suffered  only  to  do  their  natural  office,  and  retire.     Thus 
Fame  tells  a  talc,  and  Victory  hovers  over  a  general,  or  perches  on  a  standard^  ■ 
but  Fame  and  Victory  can  do  more.     To  give  them  any  real  employment,  op 
ascribe  to  them  any  material  aj^ency,  is  to  make  them  allegorical  no  longer,  • 
but  to  shock  the  mind  by  ascribing  effects  to  non-entity.     In  the  Prometheia 
of  -^chylus  we  see  Fiotcnce  and  Stiength^  and  in  the  jiiccst'is  of  Euripides,  wc  - 
see  Deaths  brought  upon  the  stage,  all  as  active  persons  of  the  drama  ;  but  na 
precedents  can  justify  absurdity.  ] 

Milton *s  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death  is  undoubtedly  faulty.  Sin  is  indeed  tli©  i 
mother  of  Death,  and  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  portress  of  hell ;  but  when  ^ 
they  stop  the  journey  of  Satan,  a  journey  described  as  real,  and  wlien  Deatli  of-  . 
fershim  battle,  the  allegory  is  broken.  That  Sin  and  Death  should  have  shewn 
the  way  to  hell,  might  have  been  allowed ;  but  they  cannot  facilitate  the  pas-j 
sage  by  building  a  bridge,  because  the  difficulty  of  Satan's  passage  is  described 
as  real  and  sensible,  and  the  bridge  ought  to  be  only  figurative.     The  hell 
assigned  to  the  rebellious  spirits  is  described  as  not  less  local  than  the  residence 
of  man.     It  is  placed  in  soms  distant  part  of  space,  separated  from  the  regions 
of  harmony  and  order  by  a  chaotick  waste  and  an  unoccupied  vacuity  ;  bu^ 
Sin  and  Death  worked  up  a  mole  of  aggravated  soily  cemented  with  a$phdtu\ ;  a 
work  too  bulky  for  ideal  architects. 

This  unskilful  allegory  appears  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  faults  of  the  poom ; 
and  to  tliis  there  was  no  temptation,  but  the  author's  opinion  of  its  beauty. 

To  the  conduct  of  the  narrative  some  objection  may  be  made.  Satan  is  with 
great  expectation  brought  before  Gabriel  in  Paradise,  and  is  suffered  to  go. 
away  unmolested.  The  creation  of  man  is  represented  as  tlic  consequence  of 
the  vacuity  left  in  heaven  by  the  expulsion  of  the  rebels;  yet  Satan  mentions 
it  as  a  report  rife  in  heaven  before  his  departure. 

'To  find  sentiments  for  the  state  of  innocence,  was  very  difficult;  and  some- 
thing of  anticipation  perhaps  is  now  and  tlien  discovered.  Adam's  discourse  of 
dreams  seems  not  to  be  the  speculation  of  a  new-created  being.  I  know  not 
whether  his  answer  to  the  angel's  reproof  for  curiosity  does  not  want  some- 
thing of  propriety ;  it  is  the  speech  of  a  man  acquainted  with  many  other  men. 
Some  philosopl^ical  notions,  especially  when  the  philosophy  is  false,  might 
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idveiy^n  bettef  omitted.     The  angel,  in  a  comparison,  spc^k%  of  t'tmorous 
-litr,  before  deer  were  yet  timorous,  and  before  Adam  could  understand  the 
tompa  risen. 

.  Dryden  remarks,  that  Milton  has  some  flats  among  his  elevations.  This  is 
IdIv  to  sav,  that  all  the  parts  are  not  equal.  In  every  work,  one  part  must  be 
fcthe  sake  of  others;  a  palace  must  have  passages ;  a  poem  must  have  fransi- 
fcns.  It  is  no  more  to  be  required  that  wit  should  always  be  blaiing,  than 
that  the  sun  should  always  stand  at  noon.  In  a  great  work  there  is  a  vicissitude 
o^luirinous  and  opaque  parts,  as  there  is  in  the  world  a  succession  of  day  and 
|»'^ht.  Milton,  when  he  has  expatiated  in  the  sky,  may  be  allowed  sometimes 
lo revisit  earth;  for  what  other  author^  cversoared  so  high,  or  sustained  his 
l^ht  so  long  ? 

Milton  being  well  versed  in  the  Italian  poets,  appears  to  have  borrowed 
often  from  them ;  and,  as  every  man  catches  something  from  his  companions, 
te  desire  of  imitating  Ariosto's  levity  has  disgraced  his  work  with  the  Paradise 
"ifFcoIs ;  a  fiction  not  in  itself  ill-imagined,  but  too  ludicrous  for  its  place. 

His  play  on  words,  iii  which  he  delights  too  often;  his  equivocations,  which- 
Jentlcy  Endeavours  to  defend  by  the  e^camp^e  of  the  ancients ;  his  unnecessary 
and  ungraceful  use  of  terms  of  art;  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  because 
4cy  are  easily  remarked,  and  generally  censured,  and  at  last  bear  so  little  pro- 
portion to  the  whole,  that  they  scarcely  deserve  the  attention  of  a  critick* 

Such  arc  the  faults  of  that  wonderful  performance  Paradise  Lost;  which  he 
Who  can  put  in  balance  with  its  beauties  must  be  considered  not  as  liice  but  as 
Wl  as  less  to  be  censured  for  want  of  candour,  than  pitied  for  waht  of  sensibilitv. 

Oi Paradise  Re^aincd^  the  general  judgement  seems  now  to  be  right,  that  it 
kin  many  parts  elegant,  and  every  where  ihstructive.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
tiat  the  Writer  of  Paradise  Lost  could  ever  write  without  great  effusions  of 
fency,  ind  exalted  precepts  of  wisdom.  The  basis  of  Paradise  Regained  is  nar- 
row, ^  dialogue  without  action  cah  never  please  like  an  union  of  the  narrative 
W  dramatic  powers.  Had  this  poem  been  written  not  by  Milton,  but  by 
wmt  imitator,  it  would  have  claimed  and  received  Universal  praise. 

tfParetdise  Regained  hsit  beeli  toO  muCh  depreciated,  Samson  Agonistesha^  in 
Jwjuital  be«i1  too  much  admired.  It  could  only  be  by  long  prejudice,  and  the 
bigotry  of  learning,  that  Milton  could  prefer  the  ancient  tragedies,  with  their 
cnaunbrance  of  a  chorus,  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  French  and  English  stao^es- 
and  it  is  only  by  a  blind  confidence  in  the  reputation  of  Milton,  that  a  drama 
can  be  praised  in  which  the  intermediate  parts  have  neither  cause  nor  conse- 
^Qftnce,  neither  hasten  nor  retard  the  catastrophe. 

In  this  tragedy  arc  however  many  particular  beauties,  many  just  sentiments 
and  striking  lines ;  but  it  wants  that  power  of  attracting  tlie  attention  which 
a  well-connected  plan  produces. 

'  Milton  Would  not  have  excelled  in  dramatic  writing ;  he  knew  human  na- 
ture only  in  the  gross,  and  had  never  studied  the  shades  of  character,  nor  the 
combinations  of  concurring,  or  the  perplexity  of  contending  passions.  He  had 
read  much,  and  knew  what  books  could  teach  ;  but  had  mingled  little  in  die 
world,  and  was  deficient  in  the  knowledge  which  cxpetience  mu^tcow^eT. 
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Through  all  Jiis greater  work^thrrc  prevails  an  uniform  pecuh'aiitv  ofD'icti^nu 
fi  mode  and  cast  of  expression  \yhich  bears  little  resemblance  to  that  of  anv  for- 
mer writer,  and  which  is  so  far  removed  from  common  u'^c,  that  an  iinlearneJ 
reader  when  tie  first  opeus  his  bock,  finds  himself  surpri>^ed  by  a  new  languajjo. 
This  ftoveltj"  has  beer^,  by  those  who  can  find  notjiing  wrons;  in  Milton, 
imputed  to  his  laborious  endeavours  after  words  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  his 
ideajs.  Our  language^  says  Addison,  sunk  under  him.  But  the  truth  is,  that  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  he  had  formed  his  style  by  a  perverse  and  pedan'ick  principle. 
He  was  desirous  to  use  English  words  with  a  foreign  idiom.  This  in  all  his 
prose  is  discovered  and  condemned ;  for  there  judgement  operates  freelv, 
neither  softened  by  the  beauty,  nor  awed  by  the  dignity  of  his  thoughts;  but 
such  is  the  power  of  his  poetry,  that  his  call  is  obeyed  witiiout  re«?istancc,  the 
reader  feels  himself  in. captivity  to  a  higher  and  a  nobler  mind,  and  criticism 
sinks  in  admiration. 

Milton's  style  was  not  modified  by  his  subject :  wl)at  is  shown  with  g!  eater 
extent  in  Paradise  Losty  may  be  found  in  Comus,  One  source  of  his  peculiarity 
■  was  his  familiarity  with  the  Tuscan  poets :  the  disposition  of  his  words  is,  I 
think,  frequently  Italian ;  perhaps  sometimes  combined  with  other  tongues. 
Of  him,  at  last,  may  be  said  what  Jonson  says  of  Spenser,  that  he  wrote  n§ 
language^  but  has  formjcd  what  Butler  calls  a  Babylonish  Dialect^  in  itself  harsll^ 
and  barbarous,  but  made  by  exalted  genius  and  extensive  learning,  the  vehicls- 
of  so  much  instruction  and  so  much  pleasure,  that,  like  other  lovers,  we  find 
grace  in  its  deformity. 

Whatever  be  the  faults  of  his  diction,  he  cannot  want  the  praise  of  copious-, 
ncss  and  variety :  he  was  master  of  his  language  in  its  full  extent;  and  has 
selected  the  melodious  words  with  such  diligence,  that  from  his  book  alone  thp 
Art  of  English  Poetry  might  be  learned.  • 

After  his  diction,  something  must  be  said  of  his  versification,  Tnc  measurey  he 
says,  is  the  English  hcroich  verse  without  rhyme.  Of  this  mode  he  had  many  ex- 
amples among  the  Italians,  and  some  in  his  own  country.  The  Elarl  of  Surry 
is  said  to  have  translated  one  of  Virgil's  books  v/ithout  rhyme ;  and,  besides 
fOur  tragedies,  a  few  short  poems  had  appeared  in  blank  verse,  particularly, 
one,  tending  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  Raleigh's  wild  attempt  upon  Guiana, 
and  probably  written  by  Raleigh  himself  These  petty  performances  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  much  influenced  Milton,  who  more  probably  took  his 
hintftom  Tri$sin6*s  Italia  Libcrata ;  and,  finding  blank  verse  easier  tlian  rhyme, 
was  desirous  of  persuading  himself  that  it  is  better. 

Rhymty  he  says,  and  says  truly,  is  iio  necessary  adjunct  of  true  poetry.  But  per- 
haps, of  poetry  as  a  mental  operation,  metre  or  musick  is  no  necessary  adjunct: 
it  is  however  by  the  musick  of  metre  that  poetry  has  been  discriminated  in  ail 
languages ;  and  in  languages  melodiously  constructed  with  a  due  proportion  of 
long  and  short  syllables,  metre  is  sufficient.  But  one  language  cannot  commu- 
nicate its  rules  to  another;  where  metre  Is  scanty  and  imperfect,  some  help 
is  necessarj\  The  musick  of  the  English  heroick  line  strikes  the  ear  so  faintly 
that  it  is  easily  lost,  unless  all  tlie  syllables  of  every  line  co-operate  together  : 

this 
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As  co-operation  can  be  only  obtained  by  the  presentation  of  every  verse  tin- 
ninglcJ  With  another  as  a  distinct  system  of  sounds;  and  this  distinctness  is 
obtained  and  preserved  by  the  artifke  of  rhyme.  The  variety  of  pauses,  so 
Bncli  lx)asleil  hy  the  lovers  of  blank  verse,  changes  the  measures  of  an  English 
frtrt  to  the  periods  of  a  dcclaimer;  and  there  are  only  a  few  happy  readers  of 
,  Milton,  who  enable  their  audience  to  perceive  where  the  lines  end  or  begin. 
BLmkvgrsfy  said  an  ingenious  critlck,  seems  to  be  verse  ojily  to  the  eye. 
I  Poetry  may  subsist  without  rhyme,  but  English  poetry  will  not  often 
ple^<e ;  nor  can  rhyme  ever  be  safely  spared  but  where  the  subject  is  able  to 
jupport  ksclf.  Blank  verse  makes  some  approach  to  that  which  is  called  the 
]A^ii'iry  xtyU' ;  has  neither  the  easiness  of  prose,  nor  the  melody  of  numbers, 
and  therefore  tires  by  long  continuance.  Of  the  Italian  writers  without 
rbvme,  whom  Milton  alleges  as  precedents,  not  one  is  popular  j  what  reason 
couU  urge  in  its  defence,  has  been  confuted  by  the  ear. 

But,  whatever  be  the  advantage  of  rhyme,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to 
visfa  that  Milton  had  been  a  rhymer;  for  I  cannot  wish  his  work  to  be  other 
dian  it  is;  yet,  like  otiier  heroes,  he  is  to  be  admired  rather  than  imitated. 
He  that  thinks  himself  capable  of  astonishing,  may  write  blank  verse  ;  but 
tho«  th^t  hope  only  to  please,  must  condescend  to  rhyme. 

The  highest  praise  of  genius  is  original  invention.     Milton  cannot  be  said 
:1D  have  contrived  the  structure  of  an  eplck  poem,  and  therefore  owes  reve- 
.  mce  to  that  vigour  and  amplitude  of  mind  to  which  all  generations  must  be 
'  indebted.for  the  art  of  poetical  Tiarration,  for  the  texture  of  tlie  fable,  the  va- 
riation of  incidents,  the  interposition  of  dialogue,  and  alf  the  stratagems  that 
wpise  and  enchain  attention.  But,  of  all  the  borrowers  from  Homer,  Milton 
bperhaps  the  least  indebted.  He  was  naturally  a  tliinker  for  himself,  confident 
of  his  own  abilities,  and  disdainful  of  help  or  hindrance :  he  did  not  refuse 
idmission  to  the  thoughts  or  images  of  his  predecessors,  but    he  did  not  seek 
them.     From   his  contemporaries  he  neither  courted   nor  received  support; 
there  is  in  his  writings  nothing  by  which  the  pride  of  other  authors  might  be 
gratified,  or  favour  gained  ;  no  exchange  of  praise,  nor  solicitation  of  support. 
His  great  works  were  performed  under  discountenance,  and  in  blindness,  but 
2£culties  vanished  at  his  touch;  he  was  born  for  whatever  is  arduous;  and  his 
TOik  is  not  the  greatest  of  hcroick  pocin>,  only  because  it  is  not  the  first. 
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OF  the  great  author  of  Hudibras  there  is  a  life  prefixed  to  the  latter  edi. 
tions  of  his  poem,  by  an  unknown  writer,  and  therefore  of  dispotable 
tothority;  and  some  account  is  incidentally  given  by  Wood,  who  confesses 
the  uncertainty  of  his  own  narrative;  more  however  than  they  knew  cannot 
now  be  learned,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  compare  atid  copy  them. 

SAMUEL 
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SAMUEL  BUTLER  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Strensham  in  Worcc^sW 
shire,  according  to  his  biographer,  in  1612.  This  account  Dr.  Nash  firw 
confirmed  by  tlie  register.     He  was  christened  Feb.  14. 

His  father^s  condition  is  variously  represented.  Wood  mentions  him  as  conr 
pclcmly  wealthy ;  but  Mr.  Longueville,  the  son  of  Butler's  principal  frienc 
says  he  was  an  honest  farmer  with  some  small  estate,  who  limdc  a  shift  r 
educate  hisson  at  the  grammar  school  of  Worcester,  under  Mr.  Henry  Bright* 
from  whose  care  he  removed  for  d  short  time  to  Cambridge ;  but,  for  want  o 
money  was  never  made  a  member  of  any  college.  Wood  leaves  us  raihe 
doubtful  whetlicr  he  went  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford ;  but  at  last  make*;  him  pas 
six  or  seven  years  at  Cambridge,  without  knowing  in  what  hall  of  college:  y^ 
it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  he  lived  so  long  in  either  university,  but  as  be 
longing  to  one  house  or  another;  and  it  is  still  less  likely  that  he  could  hav 
so  long  inhabited  a  place  of  learning  with  so  little  distinction  as  to  leave  his  re 
sidence  uncertain.  Dr.  Nash  has  discovered  that  his  fiather  was  owner  of  a  hous 
and  a  little  land,  worth  about  eight  potfnds  a  yedf,  ^till  called  ButUr^s  tenemem 

Wood  has  liis  information  from  his  brother,  whose  narrative  placed  him  a 
Cambridge,  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  neighbours,  which  sent  him  to  Oxford! 
The  brother's  seems  the  best  authority,  till,  by  confessing  his  inability  to  tell  tf 
hall  or  college,  he  gives  leason  to  suspect  that  he  was  resolved  to  bestow  on  \\m 
an  academical  education;  but  durst  not  name  a  college^  for  fear  of  detectiorl^ 

He  was  for  some  time,  according  to  the  author  of  his  Life«  clerk  to  Mft 
JcfFerys  of  Earl*s  Croomb  in  Worcestershire,  an  eminent  justice  of  the  peadi 
In  his  service  he  had  not  only  leisure  for  studvj  but  for  recreation  ;  his  amusti* 
ments  were  musick  and  painting ;  and  the  reward  of  his  pencil  was  the  fticndi* 
ship  of  the  celebrated  Cooper.  Some  pictures,  said  to  be  his,  were  shown  fd 
Dr.  Nash,  at  EarPs  Croomb ;  but  when  he  enquired  for  them  some  yeart 
afterwards,  he  found  them  destroyed,  to  stop  windows,  ahd  owns  tliat  the) 
hardly  deserved  a  better  fate. 

He  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  family  of  tlie  Countess  of  Kent,  whert 

*  These  are  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  short  account  of  Butler,  prefixed  to  Hudibraii 
which  Dr.  Johnson,  notwithstanding  what  he  says  above,  seems  to  have  supposed  was  writta 
by  Mr.  Longueviile,  the  father ;  but  the  contrary  is  to  be  inferred  from  a  subsequent  passage 
wherein  the  author  laments  that  he  had  neither  such  an  acquaintance  nor  interest  with  Mf 
Longueville,  as  to  procure  from  him  the  golden  remains  of  Butler  there  mentioned.  He  wai 
probably  led  into  this  mistake  by  a  note  in  the  Biog.  Brit.  p.  X077,  signifying,  that  the  soi 
of  this  gentleman  was  living  in  1736. 

Of  this  friend  and  generous  patron  of  Butler,  Mr.  William  Longueville,  I  find  an  account 
written  by  a  ptrson  wlio  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  to  this  effect,  viz.  that  he  was  a  con 
veyancing  lawyer,  and  a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  had  raised  himself  from  a  Io« 
b^inning  to  very  great  eminence  in  that  profession ;  that  he  i^'as  eloquent,  and  learned,  o 
spotless  integrity  \  that  he  supported  an  aged  father  who  had  ruintd  his  fortunes  by  eztrav9 
gance,  and  by  his  industry  and  application  re-edified  a  ruined  family :  that  he  supported  Bmtlcft 
who,  but  for  him,  must  literally  have  starved,  and  received  from  him  as  a  recompence  tbi 
papers  called  his  Remains.  Life  of  the  Lord-keeper  Guildford,  p.  289.  These  have  since  beei 
given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Thyer  of  Manchester  \  and  the  originals  are  new  in  the  hands  ^i 
Ihc  Rev.  Pr  jFamacr,  majtcr  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,        H^ 

he 
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bhad  the  rsc  of  a  library ;  and  so  much  recommended  himself  to  Selden, 
lbar  he  was  often  employed  by  him  in  literary  business.  Selden,  a^  is  well 
finow-.i,  was  steward  to  the  Countess,  and  is  supposed  to  have  gained  much  of 
[ttvrakh  by  managing  lier  estate. 

in  what  character  Butler  was  admitted  into  that  Lady's  service,  how  long 
kcontinued  in  it,  aiKl  why  he  left  it,  is,  like  the  other  incidents  of  his  life, 
iistflj  unknown. 

;  The  vicissitudes  of  his  condition  placed  him  afterwards  in  the  family  of  Sir 

ncl  Luke,  one  of  Cromwell's  officers.     Here  he  observed  so  much  of  the 

racter  of  tlie  sectaries,  that  he  b  said  to  have  yrrittcn  or  begun  his  poem  at 

lime ;  and  it  is  likely  that  such  a  design  would  be  formed  in  a  place  where 

saw  the  principles  and  practices  of  tlie  rebels,  audacious  and  undisguised  in 

confidence  of  success, 

Atlength  the  King  returned,  and  the  time  came  in  which  loyalty  hoped  for 

reward.     Butler,  however,  was  only  made  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Carbury, 

t  of  the  principality  of  Wales;  who  conferred  on  him  the  stewardship 

Lodlow  Castle,  when  the  Court  of  the  Marches  was  revived. 

In  this  part  of  his  life,  he  married  Mrs,  Herbert,  a  gentlewoman  of  a  good 

ilj;  and  lived,  says  Wood,  upon  her  fortune,  b4ving  studied  the  common 

but  never  practised  it^     A  fortune  she  hgd,  s^ys  hh  biographer,  but  it  was 

Inr  bad  securities. 

k  1663  was  published  tlie  first  part,  containing  three  cantos,  of  the  poem  of 

ihras,  which,  as  Pjior  relates,  wis  made  known  ^t  Court  by  the  taste  and 

ce  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset.     When  it  was  known,  it  was  necessarily  ad- 

:  the  king  quoted,  the  courtiers  studied,  and  the  whole  party  of  the  royalists 

ed  it.  Every  eye  watched  for  the  goldenshower,  which  was  to  fall  upon 

author,  who  certainly  w^s  not  without  his  part  in  the  general  expectation. 

Id  1664  ^^^  second  part  appeared ;  the  curiosity  of  the  nation  was  rekindled, 

the  writer  was  again  praised  ^^nd  elated.  But  praise  was  his  whole  reward. 

ndon,  says  Wood,  gave  him  reason  to  hope  for  "  places  and  employ- 

ocnts  of  value  s^nd  credit  ;**  hut  no  such  advantages  did  he  ever  obtain.     It 

RpoTted  that  the  King  once  gave  him  three  hundred  guineas ;  but  of  this 

rary  bounty  I  find  no  proof. 
Wood  relates  that  he  was  secretary  to  VilHers  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when 
was  Chancjjllor  of  Cambridge  :  this  is  doubted  by  the  other  writer,  who 
yetaibws  the  Duke  to  have  been  his  frequent  benefactor.  That  both  these 
?ccoimtsare  false  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  from  a  story  told  by  Packe,  in  his 
account  of  the  Life  pf  Wycherley ;  and  from  son^e  verses  which  Mr,  Thyer 
i^ss  published  in  the  author's  Remains. 

**Mr.  Wycherley,"  says  Packe,  **  had  always  laid  hold  of  an  opportunity 

*which  offered  of  representing  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  how  well  Mr. 

"Batlcr  had  deserved  of  the  royal  family,  by  writing  his  inimitable  Hudibras; 

find  that  it  was  a  reproach  to  the  Court,  that  a  person  of  his  loyalty  and  wit 

Pdiould  suiler  in  obscurity,  and  under  the  wants  he  did.     The  duke  always 

If  feemed  to  hearken  to  him  with  attention  enough  ;  and  :^fter  some  time,  un* 

♦<  dcrlook 
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**  dertook  to  recommend  his  pretensions  to  his  Majesty.  Mr,  \\'ycherlcy,  i 
'*  hopes  to  keep  him  steady  to  his  word,  obtained  of  his  grace  to  name  a  da 
**  when  he  might  introduce  that  modest  and  unfortunate  pact  to  his  nc 
**  patron.  At  last  an  appointment  was  made,  and  the  place  of  meeting  w: 
**  agreed  to  be  the  Roebuck,    Mr.  Butler  and  his  friend  attended  accordingh 

**  the  Duke  joined  them ;  but,  as  the  d 1  would  nave  it,  the  door  of  tli 

'**  room  where  they  sat  Was  open,  and  his  Grace,  who  had  seated  himself  ne; 
•*  It,  observing  a  pimp  of  his  acquaintance  (tlie  creature  too  was  a  knight)  tii 
*'  by  with  a  brace  of  Ladies,  immediately  quitted  hJs  engagement,  to  follow 
**  another  kind  of  business,  at  which  he  was  more  ready  than  in  doing  goo 
"  oflBcesto  men  of  desert;  though  no  one  was  better  qualified  than  he,  both  i 
**  regard  to  his  fortune  and  understanding,  to  protect  them ;  and,  from  that  trm 
**  to  the  day  of  his  death,  poor  Butler  never  found  the  least  effect  of  his  promise ! 

Sucli  is  the  story.  The  verses  are  written  with  a  degree  of  acriniony,  sud 
as  neglect  and  disappointment  might  naturally  excite ;  and  such  as  it  would  b 
hard  to  imagine  Butler  capable  of  expressing  against  a  man  who  had  any  clait 
to  his  gratitude. 

Notwithstanding  this  discouragement  and  neglect,  he  still  prosecuted  his  it 
sign ;  and  in  1 67 8  published  the  third  part,  which  still  leaves  the  poem  imperfd 
and  abrupt.  How  much  more  he  originally  intended,  or  with  what  events  ttl 
action  was  to  be  concluded,  it  isvain  to  conjecture.  Nor  can  it  be  thoughtstrang 
that  he  should  slop  here,  however  unexpectedly.  To  write  without  reward  issd 
ficiehtly  unplcasing.  He  had  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  he  might  think  it  pro 
pcpto  be  in  jest  no  longer,  and  perhaps  his  healtli  might  now  begin  to  fail. 

He  died  in  1680 ;  and  Mr.  Longueville,  having  unsuccessfully  solicited  asul 
scription  for  his  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey,  buried  him  at  his  own  cost  i 
the  church-yard  of  Covent  Garden*.  Dr.  Simon  Patrick  read  the  service. 

Granger  was  informed  by  Dr.  Pearce,  who  named  for  his  authority  Ml 
Lowndes  of  the  treasury,  that  Butler  had  a  yearly  pension  of  an  hundre 
pounds.  This  is  contradicted  by  all  tradition,  by  the  complaints  of  Oldhair 
and  by  the  reproaches  of  Dryden  ;  and  I  am  afraid  will  never  be  confirmed. 

About  sixty  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Barber,  a  printer.  Mayor  of  London,  am 

a  friend  to  Butler's  principles,  bestowed  on  him  a  monument  in  Westminstc 

Abbey,  thus  inscribed : 

M.  S. 

SAMUELIS    BUTLER  I, 

Qrii  Strenshamia  in  agro  Figor/t.  nat.  1611, 

obiit  Lo/ui.  1680. 

Vu"  doctus  imprimis,  acci,  inttjcr  j 

Operibus  Ingenii,  non  itcYn  pr-jemiis,  foelix ; 

Satyrici  apud  nos  Carminis  Artifcx  egregiusj 

Quo  simulatx  Religionis  Larvam  detraxit^ 

•  In  a  note  in  the  "  Kographia  Britannica,"  p.  1075,  ^^  i«  «ai^»  ^^  ^1»^  authority  of  tlii 
younger  Mr.  Longueville,  to  have  Jived  for  some  year&  in  Rose*street,  Covent  Gardeii«a9( 
also  that  he  died  there  j  the  latter  of  these  paniculais  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  his  beinj 
interred  in  the  cemcteiy  of  that  pirish. 
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Kt  PcrducHium  scclera  libcrrime  exagitaYit  ^ 

Scriptorum  in  suo  gcncre.  Primus  &  Pottremus^ 

Vitf  cui  vtvo  deerant  fere  omnUiy 

Drfsset  etiam  murtuo  Tumulus, 

Ho€  tandem  posito  marmore,  curavit 

JoiiANN'is  Barbbr,  Civis  LouJiMenjis^  1711* 

Attcr  Iii^  death   were  published  three  small  volumes  of  his  posthumous 

orks:     I  know  nol  by  whom  collected,  or  by  what  authority  asceruined  ^; 

id  la'clv  two  volumes  more  have  been  printed  by  Mr.  Thyer  of  Manchester, 

idahitably  genuine.     From  none  of  these  pieces  can  his  life  be  traced,  or  hit 

uractcr  discovered.     Some  verses,  in  the  last  collection,  sliew  him  to  hav© 

een  among  those  who  ridiculed  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 

X  enemies  were  for  some  time  very  numerous  and  very  acrimonious,  for 

rhai  reason  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  since  the  philosophers  professed  not  to 

idvance  doctrines,  but  to  produce  facts;  and  tlie  most  Jealous  enemy  of  in* 

lovation   must  admit  the  gradual  progress  of  experience,  however  he  may 

appose  hypothetical  temerity. 

In  tliis  mist  of  obscurity  passed  the  life  of  Butler,  a  man  whose  name  can 

■nly  perish  witli  his  language.     The  mode  and  place  of  his  education  are  un* 

known  ^  the  events  of  his  life  are  variously  related;  and  all  that  can  be  told 

Ml  certainty  is,  that  he  was  poor. 

THE  poem  of  Hudibras  is  one  of  those  compositions  of  which  a  nation 

ftiy  justly  boast ;  as  the  images  which  it  exhibits  are  domestick,  tlie  sentimentt 

ioborrowed  and  unexpected,  and  the  strain  of  diction  original  and  peculiar. 

Wc  must  not>  however,  suffer  the  pride,  which  we  assume  as  the  countrymen 

efBnder,  to  make  any  encroachment  upon  justii'e,  nor  appropriate  those  ho^ 

ioK%  which  others  have  a  right  to  share.  The  poem  of  Hudibras  is  not  wholly 

Ei^lish(  the  original  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Don  Quixote;  a 

hook  to  which  a  mind  of  the  greatest  powers  maybe  indebted  without  disgrace. 

Cervantes  sliews  a  man,  who  having,  by  the  incessant  perusal  of  incrediblt 

tdes,  subjected  bis  understanding  to  his  Imagination,  and  familiarised  his  mind 

by  pertinacious  meditation  to  tmins  of  incredible  events  and  scenes  of  im* 

possible  existence,  gc;es  out  in  the  pride  of  knighthood  to  redress  wrongs,  and 

ieftnd  virgins,  to  rescue  captive  princesses,  and  tumble  usurpers  from  their 

(hrones;  attended  by  a  squire,  whose  cunning,  too  low  fsr  the  suspicion  of  a 

{enerous  mind,  enables  him  often  to  cheat  his  master. 

The  hero  of  Butler  is  a  Presbyterian  Justice,  whp,  in  the  confidence  of  legal 

Butbcrity,  and  the  rage  of  zealous  ignorance,-  ranges  the  country  to  repress 

nipeistidon  and  correct  abuses,  accompanied  by  an  Independent  Clerk,  dis« 

putatioxis  and  obsdnate,  with  whom  he  often  debates,  but  never  conquers  him. 

Cervantes  had  so  much  kindness  for  Don  Quixote,  th<it  however  he  embar- 

nsses  him  with  al)sUrd  distresses,  ht  gives  him  so  much  sense  and  virtue  as  m.^ 

preserve  oar  esteem :  wherever  ho  is,  or  whatever  he  does,  he  is  made  by 

lutchless  dexterity  commonly  ridiculous,  but  never  contemptible. 

But  for  poor  Hudibras,  his  pOeC  had  no  tenderness ;  he  chooses  not  tlut  znf 

pity  should  be  sliewn  or  respect  paid  him  :  he  gives  him  up  at  once  to  laughtef 

*nJ  conteoiptt  witb,out  any  quality  that  can  dignify  or  protect  him. 

*  Tliej  were  c«ll;c:<:d  into  or.;«  and  pvVlishcd  in  xi*no.  x;  ji«        H* 
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In  forming  tli«  character  pf  Hudibras,  and  describing  his  persMi  and  ha]>ili 
jfients,  the  author  seems  to  labour  with  a  tumultuous  confusion  of  dissimila] 
ideas.  He  had  read  the  history  of  tlie  mock  knights-errant ;  he  knew  the  no 
lions  and  manners  of  a  Presbyterian  m^;istratc,  and  tried  to  unite  tlie  absurdi- 
ties of  both,  however  distant,  in  one  personage.  Thus  he  gives  him  tha 
pedantic  ostentation  of  knowledge  which  has  no  relation  to  cliivalry,  anc 
leads  him  with  martial  encumbrances  tliat  can  add  nothing  to  his  civil  dignity. 
He  sends  him  out  a  eolomUing^  and  yet  never  brings  him  v^ithin  sight  of  war. 

If  Hudibras  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  tlie  Presbyterians,  it  is  not 
tasy  to  say  why  his  weapons  should  be  represented  as  ridiculous  or  useless ;  foi^ 
whatever  judgement  might  be  passed  upon  their  knowledge  or  tlieir  argumentsb 
experience  had  sufficiently  shown  that  tlieir  swords  were  not  to  be  despised. 

The  hero,  thus  compounded  of  swaggerer  and  pedant,  of  knight  and  justice^ 
is  led  forth  to  action,  with  his  squire  Ralpho,  an  Independent  enthusiast. 

Of  the  contexture  of  events  planned  by  the  author,  whidi  is  called  the  ac« 
rion  of  the  poem,  since  it  is  left  imperfect,  no  judgement  can  be  made.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  hero  was  to  be  led  through  many  luckless  adventures,  which 
would  give  occasion,  like  his  attack  upon  the  l^ear  andfiddUy  to  oppose  the  ridiy 
culous  rigour  of  the  sectaries;  like  his  encounter  with  Sidrophel  and  Whacun^ 
to  make  superstition  and  credulity  contemptible ;  or,  like  his  recourse  to  the  loir 
retailer  of  the  law,  discover  the  fraudulent  practices  of  different  professions.  , 
What  series  of  events  he  would  have  formed,  or  in  what  manner  he  wouI4, 
have  rewarded  or  punished  his  hero,  it  is  now  vain  to  conjecture.  His  work 
must  liave  had,  as  it  seems,  the  defect  which  Dr}'den  imputes  to-  Spenser ;  d\i 
action  could  not  have  been  one  ;  those  could  only  have  been  a  succession  oC 
incidents,  each  of  which  might  liave  happened  without  the  yest»  and  whk^ 
oould  not  alt  co-operate  to  any  single  conclusion. 

The  discontinuity  of  the  action  might  however  have  been,  easily  forgive% 
if  there  had  been  action  enough  :  but  I  believe  every  reader  regrets  the  paucity  • 
of  events,  and  complains  that  in  the  poem  of  Hudibras,  as  in  the  history  .of 
Thucydides,  there  is  more  said  than  done.  The  scenes  are  too  seldom  changedi 
and  the  attention  is  tired  with  long  conversation. 

It  is  indeed  much  more  easy  to  form  dialogues  than  to  contrive  advjentureSi 
Every  position  makes  way  for  an  argument,  and  every  objection  dictates  an  aa- 
swer.     When  two  disputants  are  engaged  upon  a  complicated  and  extensift 
question,  the  difficulty  is  not  to  continue,  but  to  end  the  controversy.    But 
whether  it  be  that  we  comprehend  but  few  of  the  possibilities  of  life,  or  that  lifi^ 
itself  afibrds  little  variety,  every  man  who  has  tried  knows  how  much  labour  it 
will  cost  to  form  such  a  combination  of  cirqumstanceSi  as  shall  have  at  onc^  Hbm 
grace  of  novelty  and  credibility,  and  delight  fancy  without  violence  to  reason. 
Perhaps  the  Dialogue  of  this  poem  is  not  perfect.    Some  power  of  engaging; 
the  attention  might  have  been  added  to  it,  by  quicker  reciprocation^  by  sea- 
sonable interruptions,  by  sudden  questions,  and  by  a  nearer  approach  to  Aof 
matick  spritelincss ;  witliout  which  fictitious  speeches  will  always  tirc^  how- 
ever  sparkling  with  sentences,  and  however  variegated  with  allusicun* 
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,      The  grcit  soutxie'of  pleasure  is  variety.  Uiufonnity  must  tire  at  last*  tlioujgh 
{  kbc  uaiformity  of  excellence.  We  love  to  expect ;  and,  when  expectation  k- 
&pp'.:inted  or  gratitieil,  we  want  to  be  again  expecting.    For  Uits  impatience 
cthe  present,  whoever  would  please  must  make  provision.  The  skilful  writer 
rhsit  mu/cety   makes  a  due  distribution  of  the  still  and  animated  pa/fs^    It  is 
6rwant  of  this  artful  intcrtescture,  and  those  necessary  changes,  that  tht 
viiolc  of  a  book,  may  be  tedious,  though  all  the  parts  arc  praised. 
If  inexhaustible  wit  could  give  perpetual  pleasure,  no  eye  would  ever  leaw 
hilf-read  the  work  of  Butler;  for  what  poet  has  ever  brought  so  many  remott 
images  so  happily   together?  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  peruse  a  page  witliout 
tu&ng  some  association  of  images  that  was  never  found  before.     By  ilie  first 
paragraph  the  reader  is  amused,  by  the  next  he  is  delighted,  and  by  a  few 
m3re  strained  to  astonishment;  but  astonishment  is  a  toilsomt  pleasure;  he  is 
non  weary  of  wondering,  and  longs  to  be  diverted. 

Omnia  vuh  belle  Matho  dicere,  die  aliquuKlo 
£t  bene,  die  neutrum,  die  aliquando  male. 

Icnaghiation  is  useless  without  knowledge:  nature  gives  in  vain  the  power, 
rfcomhination,  unless  study  and  observation  supply  materials  to  be  combined. 
Butler's  treasures  of  knowledge  appear  proportioned  to  hisexpence:  what-* 
tvcr  topic  employs  his  mind,  he  sliews  himself  qualified  to  expand  and  illus^ 
tmt  it  with  all  the  accessaries  that  books  can  furnish:  he  is  found  not  onlv  to 
krc  travelled  the  beaten  road,  but  the  byc>paths  of  litccaturc ;  not  only  to  have 
liken  general  surveys,  but  to  have  examined  particulars  with  minute  inspection. 

If  the  F'rench  boast  the  learning  of  Rabelais,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  cou- 
iiuong  thc:ii  with  Butler. 

'  But  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  performance  are  those  which  retired  study 
aid  native  wit  cannot  supply.  He  that  merely  makes  a  book  from  books  may 
be  useful,  but  can  scarcely  be  great.  Butler  had  not  suffered  life  to  glide  beside 
him  unseen  or  unobserved.  He  had  watched  witii  great  diligence^the  opera- 
tions of  human  nature,  and  traced  the  effects  of  opinion,  humour,  interest, 
and  passion.  From  such  remarks  proceeded  that  great  number  of  sententious 
distichs  which  have  passed  into  conversation,  and  are  added  as  proverbial 
nioms  to  the  general  stock  of  practical  knowledge. 

When  any  work  has  been  viewed  and  admired,  the  first  question  of  in- 
telligent curiosity  is,  how  was  it  performed  r  Hudibras  was  not  a  liasty  effu* 
von;  it  was  not  produced  by  a  sudden  tumult  of  imagination,  or  a  short 
pofoxysni  of  violent  labour.    To  accumulate  such  a  mass  of  sentiments  at  the 
all  of  accidental  desire,  or  of  sudden  necessity*,  is  beyond  the  reach  and  power 
of  the  most  active  and  comprehensive  mind.    1  am  informed  by  Mr.  Thyer  of 
Manchester,  the  excellent  editor  of  this  aurhor*s  reliques,  that  he  could  shew. 
s(^thtng.iike  Hudibras  in  prose.   He  has  in  his  possession  tlie  common-place 
book,  in  which  Butler  reposited,  not  such  eveuts  or  precepts  as  are  gathered 
by  reading,  but  such  lemarks,  similitudes,  allusions,  assemblages,  or  inferences, 
Soccaupn  prompted,  or  me<litation  pioduccd,  those  thoughts  that  were  gene- 
lated  in  his  own  mind,  and  might  be  usefully  applied  lo  some  futuie  purpose. 
Such  is  the  labour  of  those  who  write  for  in:im^rtalitv.  But 
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Bnt  human  works  are  not  easily  found  without  a  perlsliaKIc  part.  Of  thr  an^ 
cfeht  poets  every  reader  feels  the  mythology  tedious  and  oppressive.  Of  Hi]di<« 
bras*  the  manners,  being  founded  on  opinions,  are  temporary  and  local,  and* 
therefore  become  every  day  less  imelligible,  and  less  striking.  What  Cicero 
says  of  philosophy  is  true  likewise  of  wit  and  humour,  that  '*  time  effaces  tlio 
••  fictions  of  opinion,  and  confirms  the  determinations  of  Nature."  Such  man- 
ners as  depend  upon  standing  relations  and  general  passions  arc  co«extended 
Mrith  the  race  of  man  i  but  those  modifications  of  4ife,  and  peculiarities  of  pcac- 
tice,  which  are  tlie  progeny  of  error  and  perverseness,  or  at  l>est  of  some  aa- 
cidefital  influence  or  transient  persuasion,  must  perisli  with  their  parents. 

Much  therefore  of  that  humour  which  transported  the  century  with  mcrri* 
ment  is  lost  to  us,  Avho  do  not  know  the  sour  solemnity,  the  sullen  supersti- 
tion, the  gloomy  itioroseness,  and  the  stubborn  scruples  of  the  ancient  Pnri'ans; 
or,  if  we  knew  them,  derive  our  information  only  from  books,  or  from  tradi- 
tion, have  never  had  them  before  our  eyes,  and  cannot  but  by  recollection  and 
study  understand  the  lines  in  which  they  are  satyriscd.  Our  grandfathers  knew 
the  picture  from  the  life ;  we  judge  of  the  life  by  contemplating  the  picture. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  the  regularity  and  composure  of  the  present  time,  ^ 
to  linage  the  tumult  of  absurdity,  and  clamour  of  contradiaion»  which  per*,, 
plexed  doctrine,  disordered  practice,  and  disturbed  both  public  and  privatr 
quiet,  in  that  age  when  subordination  was  broken,  and  he  was  hissed  away ; 
vhen  any  unsettled  innovator  who  conoid  hatch  a  half-formed  notion  produccfi 
it  to  the  public ;  when  every  man  might  become  a  preacher,  and  almost  every, 
preacher  could  collect  a  congregation. 

The  wisdom  of  the  nation  i$  very  reasonably  supposed  to  reside  in  the  par* 
liament  What  can  be  concluded  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  when  in 
one  of  the  parlianients  summoned  by  Cromwel!  it  was  seriously  proposed,  that 
all  the  records  in  the  Tower  sh6uld  be  burnt,  that  all  memory  of  things  past 
ihould  be  effiiced,  and  tha(  the  whole  system  of  life  should  commence  anew  ? 

We  hav^  never  been  witnesses  of  animosities  excited  by  the  use  of  mince 
pies  and  plumb  porridge ;  nor  seen  with  wliat  abhorrence  those  who  could  eat 
them  at  all  other  times  of  tlie  year  would  shrink  from  them  in  December.  An 
old  Puritan,  who  was  alive  in  my  childhood,  being  at  one  of  the  feasts  of  the 
church  invited  by  a  neighbour  to  partake  his  c  lieer,  told  him,  that  if  he  would 
treat  him  at  an  ale-house  with  beer,  brewed  for  all  times  and  seasons,  he  should 
liccept  his  kindness,  but  would  have  none  of  his  superstitious  meats  and  drinks. 

One  of  the  puritanical  tenets  was  tlie  illegality  of  all  games  of  chance ;  and 
he  that  reads  Gataker  upon  L»u  may  see  how  much  learning  and  reason  one 
of  the  first  scholars  of  his- age  thought  necessary,  to  prove  that  it  was  no  crime 
to  throw  a  dye,  or  play  at  cards,  or  to  bide  a  shilling  for  die  reckoning. 

Astrology,  however,  against  which  so  much  of  the  satire  is  directed,  was  not 
more  th|;  folly  of  the  Puritans,  tlian  of  others.  It  bad  in  tl^at  time  a  very  ex* 
!ensive  dominion*  Its  predictions  raised  hopes  and  fears  in  minds  which 
f  ught  to  have  rejected  it  with  contempt  In  hazardous  undertakings  care  was 
uyxi\  to  begin  under  the  influence  of  a  propitious  planet ;  and  when  the  King 

tiras. 
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rttprUoner  ill  Carisbrook  Castle,  an  astrologcf  was  consulted  what  hour 
VQ'^ld  Ik  t«und  most  favourable  to  an  escape. 

\Miat  clTcct  this  poem  had  upon  the  pubiic^  whether  it  shamed  imposture 

vTfclaimed  ercilulity,  is  not  easily  determined.  Cheats  can  seldom  stand  long 

3Shi\<i  laughter.      It  is  certain  tliat  the  credit  of  planetary  intelligence  wore 

iA  a\v-:iy  ;  though  some  men  of  knowledge,  and  Drj'den  among  them,  con* 

fiiioed  to  believe  ^lat  conjunctions  and  oppositions  had  a  great  part  in  tlic 

di^ribution  of  good  or  evil,  and  in  the  t;overnment  of  sublunary  things. 

Poetical  action  ought  to  be  probable  upon  certain  suppositions,  and  such  pro- 

luhility  as  burlesque  require^  is  here  violated  only  by  one  incident    Nothing 

can  sliew  more  plainly  the  necessity  of  doing  something,  and  the  difficulty  of 

finding  something  to  do,  than  that  Butler  was  reduced  to  transfer  to  his  hero 

the  flagellation  of  Sancho,  not  the  most  agreeable  fiction  of  Cervantes ;  very 

suitable  indeed  to  the  manners  of  that  age  and  nation,  which  ascribed  wonder- 

fcl  efficacy  to  voluntary  penances ;  but  so  remote  fron^  the  practice  and  opinions 

of  the  Hudibrasiicic  time,  that  judgement  and  imagination  are  alike  offcndeJ. 

The  diction  of  this  poem  is  grossly  familiar,  and  the  numbers  purposely 
neglected,  except  in  a  few  places,  where  the  thoughts  by  their  native  excellence 
Kcnre  themselves  from  violation,  being  such  as  mean  language  cannot  ex- 
fR9.     The  mode  of  versification  has  been  blamed  by  Dryden,  who  regrets 
tbt  the  beroick  measure  was  not  rather  chosen.    To  the  critical  sentence  of 
Dryden  the  highest  reverence  would  be  due,  .were  not  his  decisions  often  pre- 
dpitate,  and  his  opinions  immature.  When  he  wished  to  change  the  measure, 
he  probably  would  have  been  willing  to  change  more.     If  he  intended  that, 
,  iriien  the  numbers  were  heroick,  the  diction  should  still  remain  vulgar,  he 
jibnned  a  vcrv  heterogeneous  and  unnatural  composition.     If  he  preferred  a 
general  stateliness  both  of  sound  and  words,  he  can  be  only  understood  to 
wish  Butler  had  undertaken  a  different  work. 

The  measure  is  quick,  spritely  and  colloquial,  suitable  to  the  vulgarity  of 
the  words  and  the  levity  of  the  sentiments.  But  such  numbers  and  such  dic- 
tion can  gain  regard  only  when  they  arc  used  by  a  writer  whose  vigour  of 
Imcy  and  copiousness  gf  knowledge  entitle  him  to  contempt  of  oniuments, 
and  who,  in  confidence  of  the  novelty  and  justness  of  his  conceptions,  can 
iSbnl  to  throw  metaphors  and  epithets  away.  To  another  that  conveys 
oonunon  thoughts  in  careless  versification,  it  will  only  be  said,  '*  Pauper 
^  «ideri  Cinna  yult,  h  est  pauper.'*  The  meaning  and  diction  will  be  worthy 
of  each  other,  ^T\d  criticism  may  justly  doom  thexii  to  perish  together. 

Nor  even  though  another  Butler  should  arise,  would  another  Hudibra* 
obtain  the  same  regard,  Burlesqup  consists  in  a  disproportion  between  the  styb 
and  the  sentiments,  or  between  the  adventitious  sentiments  and  the  funda- 
mental subj^t.  It  therefore,  like  all  bodies  <:ompounded  of  heterogeneous  parts, 
contains  in  it  a  principle  of  corruption.  All  disproportion  is  unnatural ;  and 
from  what  is  unnatural  we  can  derive  only  the  pleasure  which  novelty  pro« 
dnces.     We  ^mire  it  awliile  as  a  strange  thing ;  but  when  it  is  no  longer 

sirange,  we  perctire  it|  defomiity.   It  is  a  kind  of  artificc>  which  by  frequent 

repetition 
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repetition  detects  itsdf ;  and  the  reader  learning  iil  tiroo  what  he  is  to  ^xpee^ 
lays  down  his  book,  as  the  spectator  turns  away  from  a  second  exhibition  ol 
those  tricks,  of  which  the  only  mc  is  to  shew  that  they  can  be  played. 
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JOH>T  WILMOT.  afterwards  Earl  of  Rochester,  the  son  of  Henry  Earl 
of  Rochester,  better  known  by  the  title  of  Lord  Wilmot  so  often  menJ 
doned  in  Clarendon's  History,  was  bom  April  lO,  1647,  at  Ditchley  in  Ox^ 
fordshire.  After  a  grammatical  education  at  the  school  of  Burford,  he  entered 
a  nobleman  into  Wadham  College  in  1659,  only  twelve  years  old ;  and  int 
1661,  at  fourteen,  was,  with  some  other  persons  of  high  rank,  made  master  oif 
arts  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  person 

He  travelled  afterwari^  into  France  and  Italy ;  and,  at  his  return,  devott 
himself  to  the  Court.  In  1665  he  went  to  sea  with  Sapdwich,  and  distinguishi 
himself  at  Bergen  by  uncommon  intrepidity;  and  the  next  summer  serv< 
^ain  on  board  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  who,  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement 
having  a  message  of  reproof  to  send  to  one  of  his  captains,  could  find  no  m: 
ready  to  Carry  it  but  Wilmot,  who,  in  an  open  boat,  went  and  returned] 
amidst  the  storm  of  shot. 

But  his  reputation  for  bravery  was  not  lasting;  he  was  reproached  with 
Sinking  away  in  street  quarrels,  and  leafing  his  companions  to  shift  as  they 
could  without  him;  and  Sheffield  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  left  a  story  of  hli' 
refusal  to  iight  him. 

He  had  very  early  an  inclinationito  intemperance,  Which  he  totally  subdued 
in  his  travels ;  but,  when  he  became  a  courtier,  he  unhappily  addicted  himself 
to  dissolute  and  vitious  company,  by  which  his  principles  were  corrupted,  and 
his  manners  depraved.  He  lost  all  sense  of  religious  restraint ;  and,  finding  1 
it  not  convenient  to  admit  the  authority  of  laws  whiclrhe  was  resolved  not  to 
obey,  sheltered  his  wickedness  behind  infidelity. 

As  be  excelled  in  that  noisy  and  licentious  merriment  which  wine  incites, 
his  companions  eagerly  encbun^ed  him  in  excess,  and  he  willingly  indulged 
it ;  till,  as  he  confessed  to  Dr.  Burnet,  he  was  for  five  years  together  con-' 
tinually  drunks  or  so  muth  inflamed  by  frequent  ebriety,  as  in  no  interval  19 
&e  master  of  himself. 

In  this  state  he  played  many  frolicks,  which  it  is  not  foY  bis  honour  that  we 
should  remember,  and  which  are  not  now  distinctly  known.  He  often  pur- 
sued low  amours  in  mean  di^uises,  and  always  acted  with  great  exactness  and 
dexterity  the  characters  which  he  assumed. 

He  once  erected  a  sts^c  on  Tower^hill,  and  harangued  the  populace  ai  t 
ajountcbank ;  and,  having  made  physick  part  of  hrs  study,  is  said  to  have 
practised  it  sutcetsfuPv-  .      .  :* 

He 
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He  was  so  much  in  favour  with  King  Charles,  that  he  was  made  one  of  th0 
ientleracD  of  tlie  bed-chamben  and  comptroller  of  Woodstock  Park. 

Having  an. active  and  inqui^tive  mind,  he  never,  except  in  his  paroxysm^ 
rf  intemperance,  was  wholly  negligent  of  study:  he  read  what  is  considered 
H  polite  learning  so  much,  tliat  he  b  mentioned  by  Wood  as  the  greatest 

Eolar  of  all  the  nobility.     Sometimes  he  retired  into  the  country,  and 
used  himself  with  writing  libels,  in  which  he  did  not  pretend  to  coniii^ 
limself  to  truth. 
Hb  favourite  author  in  French  was  Boileau,  and  in  English  Cowley. 
Thus  in  a  course  of  drunken  gaiety,  and  gross  sensuality,  with  intervals  ol 
Y  perhaps  yet  more  criminal,  with  an  avowed  contempt  of  all  decency  and 
ier,  a  total  disregard  to  every  moral,  and  a  resolute  denial  of  every  religious 
igation,  he  lived  worthless  and  useless,  and  blazed  out  his  youth  and  his 
th  in  lavish  voluptuousness ;  till,  at  the  age  of  one  and  thirty,  he  had  ex- 
ed  the  fund  of  life,  and  reduced  himself  to  a  state  of  weakness  and  decay. 
At  this  time  be  was  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Burnet,  to  whom  he 
open  with  great  freedom  the  tenour  of  his  opinions,  and  the  course  of 
■life,  and  from  whom  he  received  such  conviction  of  the  reasonableness  of 
duty  and  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  produced  a  total  change  both  of 
jfmanners  and  opinions.     The  account  of  those  salutary  consequences  i^ 
by  Burnet,  in  a  book  intituled.  Some  Passag/s  of  the  Ufi  and  Death  tf 
n  Earl  of  Rochester ;  which  the  critick  ought  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the 
osopher  for  its  arguments,  and  the  saint  for  its  piety.    It  were  an  injuiy  ta 
reader  to  offer  him  an  abridgement. 

He  died  July  26, 1680,  before  he  had  complicated  his  thirty-fourth  year  \  and 
te  so  worn  away  by  a  long  illness,  that  life  went  out  without  a  struggle. 
Lord  Rochester  was  eminentTor  the  vigour  of  his  colloquial  wit,  and  remarks 
iUe  for  many  wild  pranks  and  sallies  of  extravagance.  The  glare  of  bis  geaerat 
liaracter  diffused  itself  upon  his  writings;  the  compositions  of  a  man  whose 
lame  was  heard  of  so  often  were  certain  of  attention,  and  from  many  readers 
eitain  of  applause.  This  blaze  of  reputation  is  not  yet  quite  extinguished ;  and 
tb  poetry  still  retains  some  splendour  be3rond  that  which  genius  has  bestowed. 
Wood  and  Burnet  give  us  reason  to  believci  that  much  was  imp.uted  to  i^jm 
rfaich  he  did  not  write.  I  know  not  by  whom  the  orjginal '  collection  w^s 
lade,  or  by  what  authority  its  genuineness  was  ascertained.  The  fir$t  edUipi;^ 
ra|  published  in  the  year  of  his  death,  with  an  air  of  co.ncealment,  professing  ia 
hemle^page  to  be  printed  at  Antwerp. 

Of  some  of  the  pieces,  however,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  rmitation  of  Horace's 
ttire»  the  Verses  to  Lord  Mulgraye,  tlie  Satire  againt  Man,  the  Verses  upon 
^Mng^  and  perhaps  some  others,  are  I  believe  genuine,  ai^id  perhaps  most  of 
lose  which  this  collection  exhibits. 

Ashe  cannot  be  supposed  to  hgve  found  leisure  for  any  course  of  continued 
ndy,  bis  pieces  are  commonly  short,  such  «s  one  fit  of  resolution  would 
toduce. 
fits  lonss  hivaiio  ptrticukr  character;  they  lall|  lika  other  s^ngs,  Inimootb 
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and  easy  language,  ttf  sconi  and  kindness,  dismission  and  desertion,  a1 
and  inconstancy,  with  the  cortimon  jplaces  of  artificial  courtship.  Thi 
commonly  smooth  and  easy ;  but  have  little  nature,  and  little  sentiment 

His  imitation  of  Horace  on  Lucilius  is  not  inelegant  of  unhappy.     I 
reign  of  Qiarles  the  Second  began  that  adaptation,  whicli  has  srnce  bcei 
frequent,  of  ancient  poetry  to  present  times;  and  perhaps  few  will  he 
where  the  parallelism  is  better  prei^ervcd  than  in  this.     Tlic  vcrsificai 
indeed  sometimes  careless,  but  it  is  sometimes  vig^orous  and  weighty. 

The  strongest  effort  of  his  Muse  is  his  poem  upon  Nothing,     He  is  nc 
first  who  has  chosen  this  barren  topick  for  the  boast  of  his  fertility. 
is  a  poem  called  Nihil  m  Latin  by  Passerat^  a  poet  ainl  critick  of  the  sixt 
century  in  France ;  who,  in  his'  own  epitaph,  expresses  his  zeal  for 
poetry  tlius: 

-<— MoUiter  ossa  quifsctnt 
SInt  modo  carminibus  non  onerata  mails. 

His  works  are  not  common,  and  therefore  I  shall  subjoin  hh  verses. 

Ii\  examining  this  performance.  Nothing  must  be  con&idered  as  h 
not  only  a  negative  but  a  kind  of  positive  signification;  as  I  need  noi 
thieves,  I  have  nothings  and  nothing  is  a  very  powerful  protector.  In  th< 
part  of  tlie  sentence  it  i$  taken  negatively;  in  the  second  it  is  taken  posit 
as  an  agent.  In  one  of  Boilcau*s  lines  it  was  a  question,  whether  he  s! 
use  a  rienfaire^  ox  ine  riinfaire  \  and  the  first  was  preferred,  because  it 
nm  a  sense  in  some  sort  positive.  Nothing  can  be  a  subject  only  in  iu  pc 
sense,  and  such  a  sense  is  given  it  in  the  first  line  ; 

Nvtbtng^  thou  cider  brother  ev*a  to  shade* 

In  this  line,  I  know  not  whether  he  does  not  allude  to  a  curious  bo( 
Umkra^  by  Wowerus,  which,  having  told  the  qualities  of  Shace^  ccncladcs 
a  poem  in  which  are  these  lines :    . 

Jam  primuni  teiTam  vaiidiii  circumsplce  claufttrls 
Suipentam  totam,  dccut  admirabile  mundi 
Terrasque  tracctif^que  maris,  campo$quc  liquentoti 
Aeris  &  vast!  laqueata  palatia  coeli-* 
.  Onanibuf  umbra  prior. 

The  positive  sense  is  generally  preserved,  with  great  skill,  tliroug! 
whole  poem ;  ikough  sometimes  in  a  subordinate  sense,  the  negative  n 
IS  injudiciously  mingled.  Passerat  confounds  the  two  senses. 

Another  6f  his  most  vigorous  pieces  is  his  Lampoon  on  Sir  Car  Scroop, 

in  a  poem  called  TTii  Prmse  ofSai'tre^  had  some  lines  like  these  ^ : 

He  who  can  push  into  a  midnight  fcay. 
His  brave  companion,  and  then  run  aw^ay, 
X^eavlng  him  to  be  murdered  in  the  street. 
Then  put  it  off  with  some  buffoon  conceit, 
Hun,  thus  diihonout'd,  for  a  wit  you  own. 
And  court  him  as  top  fidler  of  the  town. 

This  was  meant  of  Rochester,  whose  buffocfi  concept  was,!  suppose,  a  J 
#fcen  mentioned,  that  rj^y  Man  w$tdd  be  a  Cr^vard  if  hi  durHi  and  drew 
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those  furious  verses;  to  Vhicli Scroop  made  iif  fetk^  an'ttfltrsm, '  enduiff 

these  lines: 

•  •  .. -  ,  , 

Thou  cafist  hurt  no  i)ian*s  famr»  vtr'ith  thy  ill  word} 

Thy  pen  U  full  as  harmlefs  as  thy  sword;'"  H 

f  tiie  Satire  against  Mem^  Rocliester  can  only  plajia  wfiat  Itmaini  when 
tojIeau*s  part  is  taken  away.  « 

I  all  his  works  there  is  spriteliness  and  vigour,  ami  evcrjF'where  may  be 
id  tokens  of  a  mind  which  smdy  might  have  cirfied  to  excellence.  Wh;^ 
c  can  \jc  expected  from  a  life  spent  in  ostentatious  contempt 'ftfregnlactty, 
ended  before  the  abilities  of  many  other  men  began  to  be^  4isplajred  i 

Poema  CI.  V.  Joannis  Passeratii, 

Regii  in  Acadcmia  Parisiensi  Professorist 
Ad  ornatissimum  vinim  EaaicuM  Memmium. 

Janus  adest,  fcstae  fXMcunt  sua  dpi^  ){LaIeudje» 

Muniis  abest  fes.tis  quod  possim  oSkrrf  Jfjakndi^f . 

Siccine  Castaliu(  n«bis  exaruit humor? 

Usque  adco  iogemi  nostri  est  cxhauf U  facultasy 

Immunem  ut  vkkat  redcvntis  janitor  ftnai  ? 

Quod  nusqtiani  est,  potius  nova  per  vestigia  qoatrani. 

£cce  autcm  partes  dum  srst  versatin  onmes  ^ 

Invenit  mea  Musa  nihil,  ne  despice  alUP^Sf 

Nam  NIHIL  est  genunis^  NIHIL  est  pretiosi^is  aurp,  .        , 

Hue  animum,  hue  igitur  vultus  adverts  birnignos  ^ 

Res  nova  narratur  quae  nuUi  audita  priorum» 

Ausonii  Sc  Graii  dixcrunt  caetera  ratpSs  . 

Ausonios  iodietum  nihil  est  GraKxquc  Camoinx. 
E  coelo  quaeunque  Ceres  sua  prospicit  acva^  . 

Aut  genitor  liquidis  orbein  complectitur  ul^if 

Oceanusy  nihil  interitus^  originis expers. 

Immortale  nihil,  nihil  omni  parte  bcaturo, 
Qiijid  si  hine  majestas  cc  vis  divina  probatur, 

Num  quid  honore  deum,  num  quid  dlgnabiinur  aris  f 

Conspectu  lucis  nihil  est  jucundius  alma, 

Vere  nihil,  nihil  irrigiioforroosiusliprtOf 

Floridius  pratis,  Zephyri  clementius  aura : 

Iti  bello  sanctum  nihil  lest,  Martisq«fe  tumoltu :    - 

Justum  in  pace  nihil,  nih|L  est  ii)  fotdert  tiitum. 

Felix  cui  nihil  est,  (fuerant  hsec  vota  Tibulio)  *  '  '     ^ 

Nbn  timet  in&idias}  fures,  incendia  temnit  t  >    "  ^       . 

Sollicitas  sequirur  nullo  sub  judice  lites.  .....' 

Ille  ipse  invictis  qui  subjicit  omnia  fatits  « 

Zenonis  sapiens,  nihil  adrairatur  Sf,  optat. 

Socraticique  gregis  fuit  ista  scientia  quondama 

Scire  NiHi|.,  studio  cui  nunc  incumbitur  uni. 

Nee  quicquam  in  ludo  mavult  didicisse  juvcntuSy 

Ad  magnas  quia  ducit  op«6,  Se  eulmen  honomm^  ' 

Nosce  nihil,  noscesfenur  quod  fythagoresB 

GranohjDrere  fab»,  cui  vox  adjuncta  ne^antit* 

Multi  Mtrcurio  frcti  diice  viscera  teme  j 
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'  Arqme  intttiitet  aperii  k  (vrbombitt  atrit. 
Qui  tmden  ea^tstti  daiiintt^  Inctique  Ubore, 
TflTdiiiiot  airque  inventiim  n imil  ui qit€  reqiui  unU 
Hoc  dlmeftri  non  ulla  daccmpcds  pottit  t 
./    I>^  vmncret  Libycs  tramemm  qui  callet  arer.se : 
'     '  ^t  Ph«bo  ignotwn  nihil  est,  Njini«  altius  asifis, 
Tuqutf  tibi  licet  eximium  sit  mentis  acumen, 
Omntm  in  naturam  penetrans^  et  in  abdita  rerumi  . 
pace  tua»  Mtmrni*  niuiu  tgnmarc  viderls. 

«SgIc  tamen  nihil  est,  k  puro  darias  igne, 
T^nge  NlHity  dicesque  nihil  sine  corpore  tangi. 
Cerne  nihil,  cemi  Hicea  nihil  absque  coUre. 
Sunluni  audit  loquiturque  nihil  tine  rocei  volatq^iQ 
Absque  ope  penimnim>  k  graditur  sine  cruribus  uVit 
Absque  loco  rootuquc  nihil  per  inane  Tagatur. 
Humano  gencri  utUius  nihil  arte  medendi» 
Nc  rhombos  igitur,  neu  Tfaessala  murmura  tcntet 
Jdalta  Yacuom  trajectus  arundine  pectus, 
Jilett  legal  Idso  Oictvum  in  vcrtice  gramen^ 
Vnloenbus  ssri  nihil  auxiliatur  amoris. 
Vexerit  k  quemris  tnntjnaeatasportitorundaff 
Ai  superos  imo  nihil  hunc  revocabii  ab  orco. 
|i|cmi  NIHIL  iniectit  precordia  regis, 
^rcariimque  ^los,  k  ioeaorabile  pensum. 
Obruu  Phlfgnftis  campis  Titania  pubes 
Fulmineo  sentit  nihil  ease  petentius  ictu : 
Forrigitur  magni  nihil  extra  raoniia  raundi? 
Ptique  HI  Hit  metuunt.  Qoid  longo  carmiAe  plora 
Commemorem  ?  virtute  Hiii|l>  prvstantius  ipsa, 
(pkiNiidius  NIHib  est }  Nil^iL  eft  Jove  denique  majua. 
fed  tcmput  finem  argutif  imponerr  migis ; 
IH  tibf  St  muki  hudem  naea  carmina  cbarta, 
P^  MIBiLO  NiHiLi  paiiant  ^tidia  Ttrsust 
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ROSCOMMON. 

WENTWORTH  DILLON,  Earl  of  Roscommon,  was  tlie  aoi 
Jamos  Dillon  and  Elizabeth  Wentworth,  sister  to  th#earl  of  StrafI 
He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  daring  tbc  lieutenancy  of  Straffbrd,  who,  being  < 
his  uncle  and  his  godfiithcft  gave  him  his  own  surname.  His  father,  the  t 
Mrl  of  Roacommon,  had  been  converted  by  Usher  to  die  prptestant  relig 
and  when  the  popish  rebellion  broke  oat,  Strafford  tliinking  the  fami 
great  daoger  fnm  the  forj  of  the  Irish,  sent  for  his  godson,  and  placed  hii 
his  own  teat  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  instructed  in  Latin  ;  which  he  lea 
to  as  to  write  it  with  paritj  and  elq;ance,  though  he  was  never  able  to  n 
the  roles  of  gnunmar. 

Such  is  thr  account  ^ven  bj  Mr,  Fmuon^  from  whose  notes  oo  Waller  i 
tf  tUfVccconisnast  beborTOYred.  tboogh  I  know  not  whether  all  that  h< 
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m  it  certain.   The  instructor  whom  he  asugns  to  Roscommon  is  one  Df.  HaJi^ 
If  ivhom  he  cannot  mean  the  famous  Itatlt  ^hcu  an  old  man  and  a  bishop. 
When  the  stonn  broke  out  upon  Strafford,  his  house  was  a  shelter  no  longer  ; 
dvd  Dillon,  by  the  adrice  of  I7sher»  vrat  sent  to  Cmh^  where  the  ProtiMtaatt 
lad  then  an  university^  and  continued  his  studies  under  Bochart. 
Young  Dillon,  who  was  sent  to  study  under  Bochart*  and  who  is  represented 
IS  having  alrendy  made  great  proficiency  in  literature,  could  not  be  more  than 
line  years  old.     Strafford  went  to  govern  Ireland  in  1633,  and  was  put  to 
feath  eight  years  afterwards.    That  lie  was  sent  to  Caen,  as  certain :  that  he 
vas  a  great  scholar,  may  be  doubted. 

At  Caen  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  preternatural  inteUigeiice  ofliit 
fiubePs  death. 

''  The  lord  Roscommon,  being  a  boy  often  years  of  age,  at  Caen  lA  Nor- 
"  mandy,  one  day  was,  as  it  were,  madly  extravagant  in  playing,  leaping,  get« 
**  ting  over  the  tables,  boards,  &c.     He  was  wont  to  be  sober,  enough ;  they 
*  said,  God  grant  this  bodes  no  ill-luck  to  him  I  In  the  heat  of  this  extra- 
^  vagaiit  fit,  he  cries  out.  My  father  is  Jiad^    A  forthnight  after,  news  came 
"ftom  Ireland  that  his  iuther  was  dead.    This  account  i  had  from  Mr. 
,  "  KnoUes,  who  was  his  governor,  and  then  with  him,^-since  secretary  to  th« 
''earl  of  Strafford;  and  I  have  he'anl  hi^  lordship^s  relations  can&ai  tbt 
"ame.'*    Auhrty*i  Mlictltanj, 
The  present  age  is  very  little  inclined  to  favour  any  accounts  of  this  kind 
I  nor  will  the  name  of  Aubrey  much  recommend  it  to  credit:  it  ought  not;  how« 
I  crer,  to  be  omitted,  becaxisc  better  evidence  of  a  fact  cannot  easily  be  found 
;  iban  is  here  offered,  and  it  must  be  by  preserving  such  relations  that  we  ma/ 
at  last  judge  how  much  they  are  to  be  regarded.    If  we  stay  to  examine  this 
account,  we  shall  see  difficulties  on  both  sides :  here  is  the  relation  of  a  fact 
{iven  by  a  man  who  had  no  interest  to  deceive,  and  who  could  not  be  de* 
ctived  himself;  and  here  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  miracle  which  produces  no 
efiect;  the  order  of  nature  is  interrupted  to  discover  not  a  future  but  only  a 
<Gstant  event,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  of  no  use  to  him  to  whom  it  is  x^ 
vealed.     Between  these  difficulties,  what  way  shall  be  found?  Is  season  or 
totimony  to  be  rejected  ;  I  believe  what  Osborne  says  of  an  appearance  of 
suictsty  may  be  applied  to  such  impulses  or  anticipations  as  this:  Dn  mt 
tshJij  sTight  ihemt  iccame  thrf  maj  be  Urue\  but  Jk  not  easily  trust  tkim^  ieamsi  thq 
mt)  be  false. 

The  state  both  of  England  and  Ireland  wai  at  this  time  such,  that  he  who 
ms  absent  from  either  country  had  very  little  temptation  to  rettlrn:  and 
therefetc  Roscommon,  when  he  left  Caen,  travelled  into  Italy,  and  amuspd 
himself  with  its  antiquitieSi  and  particularly  with  medals,  ia  which  he  acquired 
uooommon  skill. 

At  xhe  Restoration,  with  the  other  friends  of  monarchy,  he  came  to  Eng* 
land,  was  made  captain  of  the  band  of  Pensioners,  and  learned  so  mudi  of  the 
^iaoluteiiesi  of  the  court,  that  he  addicte4  hiiaself  iauDoderately  to  gamlD§| 

by 
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Jiy  whMi  he  Wasvngaged  in  frequeiit  quarrels,  andwhich  undoubtedly  brou 
upon' him  its  usual  concomitants,  extra v^ance  and  distress. 

■After  some  tiooie  a  dispute  about  part  of  his  estate  forced  him  into  Ircla 
where  he  was  made  by  tlie  duke  t>f  Omiond  captain  of  tlie  guards,  and  i 
with  an  adventucd  tlius  related  by  ftntetu 

.  '.**  Hraras  at  Dublin  -as  much  as  ever  distempered  with  the  same  fatal  2& 
*^tion  for  piaj^t  which  engaged  him  in  one  adventure  that  well  deserves  to 
*^' related.  As  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  from  a  gaming-table,  he  wasattaci 
^  in  the  dork  by  three  ruflians,  who  were  employed  to  assassinate  him.  1 
'*  Earl  defended  him^telf  with  so  much  resolution,  that  he  dispatclied  one 
^  the  aggressbis;  whilst  a  gentleman,  accidentally  passing  that  way,  interpos 
**  and  disarmed  another :  the  third  secured  himself  by  flight.  This  generc 
*^alnslant5val  a;  disbanded  offiipcr,  of  a  good  family  and  fair  reput^on;  wL 
^^  by  what  we  call  the  partiality  of  fortune,  to  avoid  censuring  the  iniquit 
*^  of  the,  times,  wanted  even  a  plain  suit  of  clothes,  to  make  a  decent  i 
*^  pcarai\pe  at,  the  Castle. .  But  his  lordsliip,  on  this  occasion,  presenting  ti 
**^  to  the  Duke  o£  Ormond,  with  great  importunity  prevailed  with  his  gra 
**  that  he  might  resign  bis  post  of  captain  of  the  guards  td  his  friend ;  which 
**  about  three  yean  the  gentlemnnf  enjoyed,  and,  upon  his  .death,  the  duke 
^  tuoied  the  comiyiission  to  hi!i  generous  benefactor.*' 

When  he  had  finished  his  business,  he  returned  to  London  i  was  made  M 
terofChe  Horse  to  .the- Dutchess  of  York:  and  married  the  Lady  Franc 
daughter  of  the  Barl  of  Burlington*  and  widow  of  Colonel  Courteney. 

He  now  liilMed  his  mind  with  literary  projects,  and  formed  the  plan  of 
so^iety-for  refining  our  language  and  fixing  its  standard ;  in  Imitahon^  says  Fe 
ton,  ii^ftkmf  Inrrndtrndp^te  stKUtia  with  which  he  httd  been  acquainted  abroad. 
this  design  bit  friend'  Dryden  is  said  to  have  assisted  him. 
.  ^  The  tame.dcrign»  it  is  weU  known,  was  revived  by  Dr.  Swift  in  the  minisi 
of  Oxford  i  but  it  has  never  since  been  publickly  mentioned,  though  at  tl 
tinoe  great  expectations  werefof  med  by  some,  of  its  establishment  and  its  efFcc 
Sijuch  a  society  might,  perhaps,  without  much  difficulty,  be  collected ;  hut  tt 
it.  would  prqduce  what  is  expected  from  it  may  be  doubted. 

.  The  Italian  academy  seems  to  have  obtained  its  end.  Tlie  language  ik 
refined,  and  so  fixed  that  it  h^s  changed  but  little.  The  French  aqiden 
thought  that  they  refined  their  language,  arxl  doubtless  thought  rightly ;  Ii 
the  event  has  not  shewn  that  they  fixed  it;  for  the  French  of  the  prese 
dtat  tt.rcry  different  from  that  of  the  last  century. 

.  In.tMaiCOuntry  an  academy  could  be  expected  to  do  but  little.  If  anacad 
mid^n'sifjbce  were  profitable,  it  would  be  given  by  interest  \  if .  attendan 
*werc  ^iMUlitpys^  i|  would-be  rarely  paid,  i&nd  no  man  would  endure  the  les 
disgust.  Unanimity  is  impossible,  and  debate  would  separate  the  assembly. 

But  supp99^.the  philological  decree  made  and  promulgated,  what  would 
ts  authority  ?  .In  absolute  governments,  tlieie  is  sometimes  a  general  reveren 
^did  to  aUthAlHs^^ie  ivif)Ption  of  power,  and  the  countenance  of  greatness.  He 
iitle  tliis  is  tlie  stale  of  our  country  needs  jiot  to  be  told.  We  live  in  an  age 

wto 
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ich  ic  is  a  kind  of  public  sport  to  refuse  all  respect  that  caimot  be  enforced, 
ic  edicts  of  an  English  academy  would  probably  be  read  by  many,  only 
It  they  might  be  sure  to  disobey  them. 

That  oixr  language  is  in  perpetual  dagger  of  corruption  cannot  be  denie4.3 
It  what  prevention  can  be  found  ?  The  present  manners  of  the  nation  would 
fide  authority,  and  therefore  nothing  is  left  but  that  every  writer  should 
iodse  himself* 

All  hopes  of  new  literary  institutions  were  quickly  suppressed  by  the  Gon- 
Bbous  turbulence  of  King  James's  reign  ;  and  Roscommon,  foreseeing  that 
MDe  vioUnt  concussion  of  die  State  was  at  liand,  purposed  to  ^tire  to  Rome^ 
ikging,  that  //  ivas  btst  to  sU  mar  the  chimney  when  the  chamber  smoaked ;  a  sen- 
Ke,  of  which  the  application  leem^  not  very  clear. 

His  departure  was  dielayed  by  the  gout ;  and  he  was  so  impatient  eithec  of 
iindrance  or  of  pain,  that  he  submitted  himself  to  a  French  empirick,  who  is 
aid  to  have  repelled  the  disease  into  his  bowels. 

At  the  moment  in  which  he  expired,  he  uttered,  with  an  energy  of  voice 

diat  expressed  the  most  fervent  devotion,  two  lines  of  his  own  version  of 

Db  Irec : 

l^ly  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 

Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end. 
,  He  died  in  1 684;  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  In  Westminster- Ab&ey« 
I  His  poetical  character  is  given  by  Mr.  Fenton : 

"In  his  writings,'*  says  Fenton,  "  we  view  the  image  of  a  mind  which  was 
'^natnrally  serious  and  solid :  richly  furnished  and  adorned  with  all  the  oma- 
"ments  of  learning,  unaffectedly  disposed  in  the  most  regular  and  elegant 

*  order.  His  imagination  might  have  probably  been  more  fruitful  and 
"sprightly,  if  his  judgment  had  been  less  severe.  But  that  severity  (delivered 
''in  a  masculine,  clear,  and  succinct  style)  contributed  to  make  him  so  emi- 

*  Dent  in  the  didactical  manner,  that  no  man,  with  justice,  can  affirm  he  was 
'  ever  equalled  by  any  of  our  nation,  without  confessing  at  the  same  time 
'  that  he  is  inferior  to  none.  In  some  other  kinds  of  writiiig  liis  genius  seems 
'  to  have  wanted  fire  to  attain  the  point  of  perfection ;  but  who  can  attain  it?** 

From  this  account  of  the  riches  of  his  mind,  who  would  not  imagine  tliat 
ht)  had  been  displayed  in  large  volumes  and  numerous  performances  ?  who 
rould  not,  after  the  perusal  of  this  character,  be  surprised  to  find  tliat  all  the 
roo&  of  this  genius,  and  knowledge  and  judgement,  are  not  sufEcFcnt  to  form 
sngle  book,  or  to  appear  otherwise  than  in  conjunction  with  the^  works  of 
>ine  other  writer  of  the  same  petty  size*^?  But  thus  it  is  that  characters  are 

*  They  were  published  together  with  thoie  of  Duke>  in  in  octavo  volume,  m  17x7.  TIf6, 
liror,  whoever  he  was,  proftsses  to  have  taken  great  care  to  procure  and  iusett  all  of  his  lord* 
Hp*spoeni9  that  are  tiuly  genuine.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  iitly  deoicd  by  the  auihor 
F  an  account  of  Mr.  John  Pomfi-et,  prefixed  to  his  Reoittins^  who  asserts,  that  the  Profpect 
f  Death  was  written  by  that  person  many  years  after  lord  Roscommon's  decease;  as  iilsoj 
kat  the  paraphrase  of  the  Prayer  of  Jeremy  was  written  by  a  g«riclcman  tf  the  name  or^^outh- 
«Ut,  Urinf^  in  the  year  1724.       H. 

writtea: 
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written:  we  know  somewfa^,  and  we  imagine  the  rest  The  observation, 
that  his  imagination  would  probably  have  been  more  fruitftti  and  sprightly  U 
hit  judgement  had  been  lest  severe^  may  be  answered^  by  a  remarker  some* 
what  inclined  to  caWl,  by  a  contrary  supposition,  that  his  judgement  would 
probably  have  been  less  severe,  if  his  imagination  had  been  more  fruitful.  Il 
» ridiculous  to  oppose  judgement  to  imagination  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  ttm 
men  have  necessarily  less  of  one  as  they  have  more  of  the  other. 

We  must  allow  of  ^tsscommon,  what  Fenton  has  not  mentioned  to  dit< 
tinctly  at  he  ought,  and  what  u  yet  very  much  to  his  honour,  that  he  it  per< 
luipt  the  only  conea  writer  in  verse  before  Addisbn ;  and  that,  if  there  are  nd 
to  many  or  to  great  beauties  in  his  compositions  as  in  those  of  tome  contenr' 
porariet,  there  are  at  least  fewer  fiiults.  Nor  b  this  hb  liigiiest  praise ;  for  Mr 
Pope  hat  celebrated  him  as  the  only  moral  writer  of  King  Cliarlcb's  reign: 

Unhappy  Dryden !  in  all  Charleses  days, 
Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  lay$» 

His  great  work  b  lib  Essay  on  Translated  Verse ;  of  which  Dryden  writd 
thus  in  the  preface  to  his  Miscellanies :  ^ 

**  It  was  my  Lord  Roscommon's  Essay  on  Translated  Verse,**  says  DrydCir 
^  which  made  me  uneasy,  till  I  tried  whether  or  no  I  was  capable  of  followinj 
*^  hb  rules,  and  of  reducing  the  speculation  into  practice.  For  many  a.  £^ 
^*  precept  in  poetry  is  like  a  seeming  demonstration  in  mathematicks,  Ver| 
*''  specious  in  the  diagram,  but  failing  in  the  mechanick  operation.  I  think  ] 
^  liave  generally  observed  hb  instructions :  I  am  sure  my  reason  b  sufficientl] 
^  convinced  both  of  their  trutli  and  usefulness ;  which,  in  other  words,  b  tc 
^  confett  no  less  a  vanity  than  to  pretend  that  I  have,  at  least  in  some  placet, 
^  made  examples  to  hb  rules.** 

Thb  declaration  of  Dryden  will,  I  am  afi^id,  be  found  to  be  little  morl 
than  one  of  those  cursory  civilities  which  one  author  pays  to  another ;  fbi 
when  the  sum  of  lord  Roscommon's  precepts  b  collected,  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  discover  how  they  can  qualify  their  reader  for  a  better  peforiiiaQcc  of  trans* 
lation  than  might  have  been  attained  by  his  own  reflections. 

He  that  can  abstract  hit  mind  from  the  elegance  of  the  poetry,  and  confifle 
it  to  the  tense  of  the  preSepts,  will  find  no  otlier  direction  tlian  that  the  autliot 
should  be  suitable  to  the  translator's  genius ;  that  he  should  be  such  as  may 
Jeferve  a  translation ;  that  he  who  intends  to  translate  him  should  endcavoui 
to^  understand  him ;  that  perspicuity  should  be  studied,  and  unusual  and  udi< 
couth  xuunes  sparingly  inserted ;  and  that  tlie  style  of  the  original  should  be 
copied  in  its  elevation  and  depression.  These  are  the  rules  that  are  celebrated 
as  so  definite  and  important ;  and  for  the  delivery  of  which  to  mankind  sc 
much  honour  hat  been  paid.  Rotcommon  hat  indeed  deserved  hb  praise^ 
bad  they  boen  given  with  ditcemment^  and  bestowed  not  on  the  rules  them* 
selves,  but  the  art  with  which  they  aic  iatiodaced>  and  the  decorations  wid 
which  they  aos  adorned. 

Tfc( 


Lssay,  diot^h  generally  excellent,  ic  not  without  its  fai^lts*^  The  Uprjr 

iuack«  borrowed  from  BoileaUt  was  not  worth  the  importattofi:  he  Iuml 

ded  the  Britisli  and  Saxoil  mythology : 

I  grant  that  from  sofme.tnosty  idol  oak» 

In  douhle  rhytnesy  our  Tiftor  and  /iF^iinr  spoke. 

c,  as  I  think  Gildon  has  observed,  belonged  to  the  British  dnitdf«  an4 
id  fVofUn  were  Saxon  deities.  Of  the  doubU  rhyma^  which  he  so  libe«, 
pposes,  he  certainly  had  no  knowledge. 

interposition  of  a  long  paragraph  of  blank  verses  i$  onwarrantablyi 
»iis,     Latin  poets  might  as  well  have  introduced  a  aeries  of  iambicb 
their  h^roicks, 

next  work  is  the transladon  of  the  Art  of  Poetry;  which  hasreceived^ 
opinion,  not  leiss  praise  than  it  deserves*  Blank  verse,  left  merely  to 
nbers,  has  little  operation  either  on  the  ear  or  mind :  it  can  hardly 
t  itself  without  bold  figures  and  striking  images.  A  poem  frigidly 
ick,  without  rhyme,  is  so  near  to  prose,  that  the  reader  only  scorns  tt 
^tending  to  be  verse. 

ing  disentangled  himself  from  the  difficulties  of  rhyme,  he  may  justly 
ccted  to  give  the  sense  of  Horace  with  great  exactness,  and  to  supprest 
itilty  of  sentiaoent  for  the  difficulty  6f  expressing  it.  This  demand^ 
er,  his  translation  will  n^  sadsfy ;  what  be  found  obscuret  I  do  not' 
that  he  has  ever  cleared. 

ong  Ms  smaller  works,  the  Eclogue  of  Virgil  and  the  Dies  Jra  are  well 
tted ;  though  the  best  line  in  the  DUs  Ir^ria  borrowed  from  Dryden. 
am,  succeeding  poets  have  borrowed  firom  Roscommon, 
he  verses  on  the  Lap-dog,  the  pronouns  M^a  andy^a^re  offensively  con-^ 
sd ;  and  the  turn  at  the  end  is  from  Waller. 

versions  of  tlie  two  odes  of  Horace  are  made  with  great  liberty,  which, 
recompensed  by  much  elegatice  pr  vigour. 

political  verses  are  spritelyi  and  when  they  were  written  must  haw 
rery  popular. 

the  scene  of  Guarim^  and  the  prologue  to  Pomfty^  MR.>Philips,  in  her 
to  Sir  Charles  Cotterel,  has  given  the  history.  . 
•ord  Roscommon,'*  says  she,  *^  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  promisin|; 
ttg  DoUemen  in  Ireb^nd.  He  has  paraphnified  a  Psalm  admirably,  and 
ene  of  Pt^tor  Fido  very  finely,  in  some  places  much  better  than  Sir 
bard  Fanshaw.  This  was  undertaken  merely  in  compliment  to  me» 
I  happened  to  say  that  it  was  the  best  scene  in  Italian,  and  the  wont  in 
rl|s^     He  wgs  only  two  hours  about  it.    It  begins^  thus : 

f*  Dear  bappy  groves,  and  you  the  dark  retreat 
^VPftilcnt  horror.  Rest's  eternal  aeat."    .. 

^  theae  lines,  which  are  since  somewhat  mended,  it  appears  that  he 
Qt  tluak  %  W9di  of  two  hours  fit  to  endure  the  eye  of  criticism  witboue 
L 

'      When 


.».      -      /      m  ^f 


tp2  or  w  A  y.        ^ 

'^  "Wlibn  Mr.  Philips  was  in  Tifelahd,  some  ladies,  that  Iiad  seen  lier  trani 
ti©n  of  ?6mptj,  resolved  to  bring  it  on  the  stage  at  Dublin  ;  and,  to  prom 
their  design,  Lord  Roscommon  gave  them  a  prologue,  and  Sir  Edw; 
Dering  an  epilogue;  "which,**  says  she,  •*  are  the  best  performances 
"those  klhds  I  ever  saw.*'  If  this  is  not  criticism,  it  is  at  least  gfatitu< 
The  thought  of  bringing  Cssar  and  Pompey  into  Ireland,  the  only  count 
•ver  which  Csesar  never  had  any  power,  is  lucky* 

Of  Roscommon's  works,  the  judgement  of  the  public  seems  to  be  rij^l 
He  b  elegaftt,  but  not  great ;  he  never  labours  after  exquisite  beauries,  and 
seldom  falls  into  gross  ^ults.  His  versification  is  smooth,  but  rarely  vigorot 
Md  his  rhymes  are  remarkably  exact.  He  improved  taste,  if  he  did  n 
•nlarge  knowledge,  fm^  ro^y  h^  numbered  among  the  bcnef^ctprs  to  EngU 
(iteniture. 
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OF  THOMAS  OTWAY,  one  ofvthe  first  names  in  the  English  dram 
little  is  known ;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  that  little  which  his  biograpb< 
can  take  pleasure  in  relating. 

He  was  bom  at  Trottin  in  Sussex,  March  3, 1651,  the  son  of  Mr*  Humphre 
Otway,  rector  of  fVoolbeding.  From  Winchester-school,  wliere  he  was  edi 
cated,  he  was  entered,  in  1669,  a  commoner  of  Oirist-church ;  but  left  th 
liniversity  without  a  degree,  whether  for  want  of  money,  or  from  iqipatienc 
of  academical  restraint,  or  mere  eagerness  to  mingle  with  the  world,  is  nc 
known*. 

It  seems  likely  that  he  was  in  hope  of  being  busy  and  conspicuous :  for  b 

went  to  London,  and  commenced  player ;  but  found  himself  unable  to  gaii 

any  reputation  on  the  stage*. 

^  This  kind  of  inability  he  shared  with  Shakspeare  and   Jonson,  as  b 

shared  likewise  some  of  their  excellencies.     It  seems  reasonable  to  ex 

prct  diat'  a  great  dramatic  poet  sliould  without  difficulty  become  a  grea 

actor;  that  he  who  can  feel,  could  express;  that  he  who  can  excite  passion 

shoukl  exhibit  with  great  readiness  its  external  modes:  but  since -expericna 

has  fully  proved  that  of  tliose  powers,  whatever  be  their  affinity,  one  ma] 

be  po«essed  in  a  great  degree  by  liim  who  has  very  little  of,  the  other 

it  must  be  allowed  that   they  depend  upon   difierent  faculties,   or  on  dif 

ferent  use  of  the  same  faculty ;  that  the  actor  must  have  a  pliancy  of  mien,  s 

flexibility  of  countenance,  and  a  variety  of  tones,  which  the  poet  may  be  easil] 

•     ■  .      ■  ,  ..-     •  . 

*  la  ^»tcm  JMgluamu  by  Dowses  the  prompter,  p.  34,  we  levn  that  it  was  the  cbaracta 
of  the  King  in  Mrs.  Behn's  F^rctd  Marrimgt^  w  The  JeaUus  Brideiftom,  which'Mr*  Otway 
attennptfd  to  perform  and  failed  in^  This  crcnt  appears  to  ha? e  happened  in  the  year  167s*  K 

supposed 
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supposed  to  want ;  or  that  the  attention  of  the  poet  and  the  player  have  beea 
differently  employed  ;  the  one  has  been  considering  thought,  and  the  othe^ 
union  i  one  has  watched  the  heart,,  and  the  other  contemplated  the  face. 
'  Though  he  could  not  gain,much  notice  as  a  player,  he  felt  in  himself  such 
powers  as  might  qualify  f'>r  adramatick  author;  and,  in  1675,  ^^^  twenty- 
fifth  year,  produced  Alcihiades,  a  tragedy  ;  whether  from  the  Alcihiade  of 
Id^part^  I  have  not  means  to  enquire*  Langbain,  the  great  detector  of 
plagiarism f  is  silent. 

In  1677  he  published  Tlius  and  BerenicCy  translated  fromRapin^  with  the 
.  Cheats  o/Scapin  from  Molicre  ;  and  1678  Friendship  in  Fashion^  a  comedy, 
which,  whatever  might  be  its  first  reception,  was,  upon  its  revival  at  Drury-    ' 
hoe  in  1749J  hissed  off  the  stage  for  immorality  and  obscenity. 

Want  of  morals,  or  of  decency,  did  not  in  those  days  exclude  any  man 
from  the  company  of  the  wealthy  and  gay,  if  he  brought  with  him  any  pow- 
ers of  entertainnnent  ;  and  Otway  is  said  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  favour- 
ite companion  of  the  dissolute  wits.  But  as  he  who  desires  no  virtue  in  his 
companion  has  no  virtue  in  himself,  those  whom  Otway  frequented  had  no 
pupose  of  doing  more  for  him  than  to  pay  his  reckoning.  They  desired  only 
ID  drink  and  laugh  ;  their  fondness  was  without  benevolence,  and  their  fa«> 
wliarity  without  friendship.  Men  of  wit,  says  one  of  Otway's  biographers, 
(•icceived  at  that  time  no  favour  from  the  Great  l)ut  to  share  their  riot$ 
fr%m  which  they  were  dismissed  again  to  their  own  fiarrow  circumstances m. 
Thus  they  languished  in  poverty  without  the  support  of  imminence. 

Some  exception,  however,  n^ust  be  made.  Tne  Earl  of  Plymouth,  one  of 
King  Charles's  natural  sons,  procured  for  him  a  cornet's  conimissiou  in  some 
troops  then  sent  into  Flanders.  But  Otway  did  not  prosper  in  his  military 
diaracter  ;  for  he  soon  left  his  commission  behind  him,  whatever'  was  the 
nason,  and  came  back  to  London  in  extreme  indigence;  which  Rochestet 
Hiennons  with  merciless  insolence  in  the  Session  of  the  Poets : 

Tom  Otway  came  next,  Tom  Shadwell's  dear  lany. 

And  swears  for  heroicks  he  writes  best  ot  any  j 

Don  Carlos  his  pocket  so  amply  h;  d  fill'd. 

That  his  mange  was  quite  cured,  and  his  lice  were  all  kill'd. 

But  Apollo  had  seen  his  face  on  the  &tagc,  '\ 

And  prudently  did  not  think  fit  to  engage  >» 

The  «cum  of  a  play-house,  for  the  prop  of  an  age.  ) 

him  CarloSy  Irom  which  he  is  represented  as  having  received  so  much 
benefit,  was  played  in  1675.  It  appears,  by  the  Lampoon^  to  have  had  great 
success^  and  is  said  to  have  been  played  thirty  niglits  together.  This  how- 
ever it  is  reasonable  to  doubt,  as  ^o  long  a  continuance  of  one  play  upon. 
the  stage  is  a  very  wide  deviation  from  the  practice  of  that  time :  when  the 
mbarfor  theatrical  entertainments  was  not  yet  diffused  through  the  whole 
people,  and  the  audience,  consisting  nearly  of  the  s;;me  persons,  could  be 
^^wn  together  only  by  variety. 

The  Orphan  was  exhibited  ia  1680.  This  is  one  of  lUe  tcNir  ^Vm^^"^"^^^^^ 
foae$aos»  of  the  stage,  and  Iw  pleased  for  aUao*i  a  ccmuq^  \\iiou^  ^Vl  \}tw& 
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vicissitudes  of  draroatick  fashion.  Of  this  play  nothing  new  can  easily  be  said. 
It  1!^  a  domestick  tragedy  drawn  from  middle  life.  Irs  whole  power  is  upon 
the  alTections  ;  for  it  is  not  written  with  much  comprehension  of  thought 
or  elegance  of  expression.  But  if  the  heart  b  interested,  many  other  beauties 
may  be  wanting,  yet  not  be  missed. 

The  same  year  produced  the  History  and  Fall  of  Catus  Marius,  much  of 
which  is  borrowed  from  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  Shakspeare. 

In  1683*  was  published  the  first,  and  next  ycar|  the  second,  par(%  of  1%e 
Soldier  s  Fortune  two  comedies  now  forgotten  :  and  in  16S5I  his  last  and 
greatest  dramatick  work,  Venice  preserved ^  a  tragedy,  which  still  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  favourites  of  the  publick,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  mo* 
rality  in  the  original  design,  and  the  despicable  scenes  of  vile  comedy  with 
which  he  has  diversified  his  tragick  action.  By  comparing  this  with  his  Or- 
fhan^  it  will  appear  that  his  images  were  by  time  become  stronger,  and  his 
language  more  energetick.  The  striking  passages  are  in  every  mouth  ;  and 
the  publick  seems  to  judge  rightly  of  the  faults  and  excellencies  of  this  playt 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  not  attentlte  to  decency,  nor  zealous  for  virtue  ; 
but  of  one  who  conceived  forcibly,  and  drew  originally,  by  consulting  nature 
in  his  own  breast.  ^ 

Together  with  those  plays  he  wrote  the  poems  which   are  in  the  present 
collection,  and  translated  from  the  French  ihc  History  of  the  Triumviratg. 

All  this  was  performed  before  he  was  thirty-four  years  old ;  for  he  died 
April  14,  1685,  iti  a  manner  which  I  am  unwilling  to  mention.  Having 
been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to  contract  debts,  and  hunted,  as  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  tarricrsof  the  law ;  he  retired  to  a  publick  house  on  Tower- hill, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  died  oi  want ;  or  as  it  is  related  by  one  of  his  bio* 
^  graphers-,  by  swallowing,  after  a  long  last,  a  piece  of  bread  which  charity  had 
supplied.  He  went  out,  as  is  reported,  almost  naked,  in  the  rage  of  hunger» 
dnd  finding  a  gentleman  in  a  neighbouring  coffee-house,  asked  him  for  a 
shilling.  Th^  gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea  ;  and  Otway  going  away  bought 
a  roll,  and  was  choaked  with  the  first  mouthful.  All  this,  I  hope,  is  not  true; 
and  there  is  this  giound  of  better  hope,  that  Pope,  who  lived  near  enough 
to  be  well  informed,  relates  in  Sf>ence'S  memorials,  that  he  died  of  a  fever 
caught  by  violent  pursuit  of  a  thief  that  had  robbed  one  of  hit  friends.  But 
that  indigence,  and  its  concomitants,  sorrow  and  despondency,  pressed  bard 
upon  him,  has  never  been  denied,  whatever  immediate  cause  might  bring 
him  to  the  grave. 

Of  the  poems  which  the  present  collection  admits,  the  longest  is  the  Poet*s 
totrtplainr  o/hisMusey  part  of  which  I  do  not  understand  ;  and  in  that  which 
is  less  obscure  I  find  little  to  commend.  The  language  is  often  gross,  and  the 
numbers  are  harsh.  Otway  had  not  much  cultivated  versification  nor  much 
replenished  his  mind  with  general  knowledge.  His  principal  power  was  in 
moving  the  passions,  to  which  Dryden  §  in  his  latter  years  left  an  illustrious 
testimony.  He  appears  by  some  of  his  verses  to  have  been  a  zealous  royalist; 

and  had  what  was  in  those  times  the  common  reward  of  loyalty  ;  he  lived 
and  died  neglected. 
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P^DMUND  WALLER  was  born  on  the  third  of  March,  1605,  ^^  Cols- 
*-^  hill  in  Hertfordshire.  His  father  was  Robert  Waller,  Esq;  of  Ag- 
mondesham  in  Buckinghamshire,  whose  family  was  originally  a  branch  of 
the  Kentish  Wallers ;  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  Hampden; 
of  Hampden  in  the  same  county,  and  sister  to  Hampden,  the  zealot  of 
icbellion. 

His  father  died  while  h^  was  yet  an  Infant,  but  left  him  a  yearly  income 
of  thiee  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  ;  which,  rating  together  the  value  of 
money  and  the  customs  of  life,  we  may  reckon  more  than  equivalent  to  tea 
thousand  at  the  present  time* 

He  was  educated,  by  the  care  of  his  mother,  at  Eaton  ;  and  removed  af- 
terwards to  King's  G:)llege  in  Cambridge^  He  was  sent  to  parliament  in  his 
eighteenth,  if  not  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  frequented  the  court  of  James 
the  First,  where  he  heard  a  very  remarkable  conversation,  whioh  the  writer 
of  the  Life  prefixed  to  his  Works,  who  seems  to  have  been  well  informed 
of  facts,  though  he  may  sometimes  err  in  chronology,  has  delivered  as  in- 
dubitably certain : 

"  He  found  Dr.  Andrews,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Neale,  bishop  of 
•*  Durham,  standing  behind  his  Majesty's  chair;  and  there  happened  some- 
«*  thing  extraordinary,"  continues  this  writer,  "  Tn  the  conversation,  those 
**  prelates  had  with  the  king,  on  which  Mr. Waller  did  often  reflect.  His 
•*  Majesty  asked  the  bishops,  "  My  Lords,  cannot  I  take  my  subjects  money 
"  when  I  want  it,  without  all  this  formality  of  parliament  ?"  The  bishop  of 
•*  Durham  readily  answered,  *  God  forbid.  Sir,  but  you  should  :  you  are  the 
**  ^breath  of  our  nostrils.'  Whereupon  the  King  turned  and  said  to  the  bishop 
"of  Winchester,  **  Well,  my  Lord,  what  say  you  ?*»  <  Sir,*  replied  the  bi- 
^shop,  *  I  have  no  skill  to  judge  of  parliamentary  cases.' The  King  answered, 
**  "  No  put-offs,  my  Lord  ;  answer  me  presently."  *  Then,  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I 
•*  think  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  take  my  brother  Neale's  money;  for  he  offei*s 
••  it.'  Mr.  Waller  said,  the  company  was  pleased  with  this  aiiswer,  and  the 
•*  wit  of  it  seemed  to  affect  the  King  ;  for,  a  certain  lord  coming  in  soon  af- 
**  ter,  hb  Majesty  cried  out,  «<  Oh,  my  lord,  they  say  you  lig  with  my  lady," 
*  •  No,  Sir,' says  his  Lordship  in  confusion  ;  «  but  I  like  her  company,  be- 
•**  caosc  she  has  so  much  wit.'  ^  Why  then,**  says  the  King,  "  do  you  not 
«*  lig  with  my  Lord  of  Winchester  there  ?'* 

Waller's  political  and  poetical  life  began  nearly  together.  In  his  eighteenth 
year  be  wrote  the  poem  that  appears  in  his  works,  on  **  the  Prince's  Escape 
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at  "St-  Andero  :*•  a  piece  which  justiGes  the  observation  made  by  one  of 
his  editors^  that  he  attainedj  by  a  felicity  like  instinct,  a  style  which  perhaps 
will  never  be  obsolete  ;  and  that,  "  were  we  to  judge  only  by  tKe  wording^ 
•?  we  could  not  know  what  was  wrote  at  t^enty^  and  whaf  at  fourscore."  Hit 
versification  was,  in  his  first  essay,  such  as  it  appears  in  his  last  perforfnance- 
By  the  perusal  of  Fairlax's  translation  of  Tasso,  to  which,  as*  Dr/den  re- 
lates, he  confessed  himself  indebted  for  the  smoothness  of  his  numbers^  and 
by  his  own  nicety  of  observation,  he  had  already  formed  such  a  system  of 
metrical  harmony  as  he  never  afterwards  much  needed,  or  much  endeavoured 
to  improve.  Denham  corrected  his  numbers  by  experience,  and  gained  groutld 
gradually  upon  the  ruggedness  of  his  age,  but  what  was  acquired  by  Den- 
ham was  inherited  by  Waller- 

The  next  poem,  of  which  the  subject  seems  to  fix  the  time,  is  supposed  by 
Mr.  Fcnton  to  be  the  Address  to  the  Queen,  whicii  he  considers  as  congn- 
tulating  her  arival,  in  Waller's  twentieth  year.  He  is  apparently  mistaken; 
for  the  mention  of  thenations  obligations  to  her  frequent  pregnancy,  proves 
that  it  was  writteti  when  she  had  brought  many  children.  We  have  there- 
fore no  date  of  any  other  poetical  production  before  that  which  the  murder 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  occasioned;  tbe -steadiness  with  which  the 
King  received  ijie  news  in  the  chapel,  deserved  indeed  to  be  rescued 
from  oblivion. 

Neither  of  these  pieces  that  seem  to  carry  their  own  date*?,  could   have 

been  the  sudden  effusion  of  fancy.  In  the  verses  on  the  Prince'?«  escape,  the 
prediction  of  his  marriage  with  the  piincess  of  France  must  have  been  writ- 
ten after  the  event ;  in  the  other,  the  promises  of  the  King's  kmdn^ss  to  ' 
thede.^cendants  of  Buckingham,  which  qould  not  be  properly  praised  till  it 
had  appeared  by  its  effect*,  shew  that  tirhe  was  taken  tor  revision  and  im- 
provement. It  is  not  known  that  they  were  published  till  they  appeared  long 
afterwards  with  other  poems* 

Waller  was  not  one  of  those  idolaters  of  praise  who  cultivate  their  minds 
at  the  expence  of  their  fortunes.  Rich  as  he  was  by  inheritance,  be  took  care 
early  to  grow  richer,  by  marrying  Mrs  Banks,  a  great  heiress  in  the  city,  * 
ix'hom  the  interest  of  the  court,  was  employed  to  obtain  for  Mr.  Crofts.  Hav- 
ing brought  him  a  son,  who  died  young,  and  a  daughter,  who  was  afterwards 
tnarried  to  Mr.  Dormer  of  Oxfordshire,  she  died  in  childbed,  and  left  him 
a  widower  of  about  five  and  twenty,  gay  and  wealthy,  to  please  himself  with 
another  mariiag^. 

Being  too  young  to  resist  beauty,  and  probably  too  vain  to  think  himself 
Tcsistable,  he  fixed  his  heart,  perhaps  half  fondly  and  half  ambitiously,  upon 
the  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom 
he  courted  by  all  the  poetry  in  which  Sacharissa  is  celebrated ;  the  name  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  appellation  of  j*/^flr,  and  implies,  i^  it  means  any 
thing,  a  spiritless  mildness,  and  dull  good-nature,  such  as  excites  rather  ten- 
derness than  esteem,  and  such  as,  though  always  treated  with.  kiodDe$s»  is 
fyevtrr  honouKd  or  admired. 
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Yet  he  describes  Sacharissa  as  a  sublime  predominating  beauty,  of  lofty 
charms,  and  imperious  influence,  on  whom  he  looks  with  amazement  ra- 
»ihcr  ^han  fondness,  whose  chains  he  wishes,  though  in  vaiq,  to  break,  and 
whose  presence  is  wn^  that  infiames  to  tnadnesx* 

His  acquaintance  with  tVis  high-born  dame  gave  wit  no  opportunity  of 

boasting  its  influence;  she  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  powers  of  verse, 

but  rejected  nis  addresses,  it  is  said,  with  disdain,  and  drove  him  away  to 

solace  his  disappointment  with  Amoret  or  Philis.     She  married  in  1639  the 

Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  died  at  Newberry  in  the  king's  cause  ;  and,  in  her 

old  age,  meeting  somewhere  with  Waller,  asked  bins  when  he  would  again 

vriiesuch  verses  upon  her;  "  When  you  are  a^  young.  Madam,"  said  he, 

"  and  as  handsome  as  you  were  then." 

In  this  part  of  bis  life  it  was  that  he  was  known  to  Clarendon^  among  the 
rest  of  the  men  who  were  eminent  in  that  age  for  genius  and  literature; 
bat  known  so  little  to  his  advantage,  that  they  who  read  his  character  will 
not  much  condemn  Sacharissa,  that  she  did  not  desend  from  her  rank  to  his 
embraces,  nor  think  every  excellence  comprised  in  wit-   - 

The  lady  was,  indeed,  inexorable  i;  but  l^is  uncommon  qualiiication9, 
diough  they  had  no  power  upon  her,  recommended  him  to  the  scholars  and 
itaiesmen;  and  undoubtedly  man^-  beauties  of  that  tirr^e,  however  they 
mighi  receive  his  love,  were  proud-of  his  praises.  Who  they  were,  whom 
he  dignifies  with  poetical  names,  cannot  now  be  known.'  Amqret,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  FeAton,  was  the  Lady  Sophia  Murray,  Perhaps  by  traditions 
preserved  in  families  more  may  be  discovered. 

From  tlie  verses  written  at  Penshurst,  it  has  been  collected  that  he  diverted 
his  disappointment  by  a  voyage ;  and  his  biographers,  from  his  poem  on  the 
Whales,  think  it  not  improbable  that  he  visited  the  Bermudas;  but  it  seems 
much  more  likely  that  he  should  amuse  himself  with  forming  an  imaginary 
scene,  than  that  so  important  an  incident,  as  a  visit  to  America,  should  have 
been  lelt  floating  in  conjectural  probability. 

From  his  twenty-eighth  to  his  thirty-fifth  year,  he  wrote  his  pieces  on  the 
Reduaion  ot  Sallee;  on  il^e  Reparation  of  St.  Paul's;  to  the  King  on  his 
Navy;  the  panegyrick  on  the  Queen  Mother;  the  two  poems  to  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland;  and  perhaps  others,  of  which  the  time  cannot  be 
discovered. 

When  he  had  lost  all  hopes  of  Sacharissa,  he  looked  round  him  for  an  easier 
conquest,  and  gained  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Bresse,  or  Brcaux.  The  time 
of  his  marriage  is  not  exactly  known.  It  has  not  been  discovered  that  his 
wife  was  won  by  his  poetry;  nor  is  any  thing  told  of  her,  but  that  she  brought 
him  many  children.  He  doubtless  praised  some  whom  he  would  have  been 
afraid  to  m^rry;  and  perhaps  married  one  whom  he  would  have  been 
ashamed  tp  praise.  Many  qualities  contribute  to  domestic  happiness,  upon 
which  poetry  has  no  colours  to  bestow ;  and  many  airs  and  sallies  may  dc- 
B|ht  imaginatioD^  which  he  who  flatters  them  never  can  approve.    Tbes« 
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are  charms  made  only  for  distant  admiration.    No  spectacle  is  nobler  tban 
^  t  blaze. 

Of  this  wife,  his  biographers  hare  recorded  that  she  gave  him  five  sons 
and  eight  daughters. ' 

During  the  long  interval  of  parliament,  he  is  represented  as  living  among 
those  with  whom  it  was  most  honourable  to  converse,  and  enjoying  an  ex- 
uberant fortune  with  that  independence  and  liberty  of  speech  and  condri.'' 
which  wealth  ought  always  to  produce.  He  was  however  considered  as  ''p: 
kinsman  of  Hampden^  and  was  therefore  supposed  by  the  courtiers  nc.t  u 
favour  them. 

When  the  parliament  was  called  in  1640,  it  appeared  thatlWaller's  pu'i- 
tical character  had  not  been  mistaken.  The  King's  demand  of  a  supri/ 
produced  one  of  those  noisy  speeches  which  disaffection  and  discontent  re- 
gularly dictate;  a  speech  filled  with  hyperbolical  complaints  of  imagiuaiy 
grievances.  **They,*'  says  he,  **  who  think  themselves  already  undone,  can 
•*  never  apprehend  themselves  in  danger ;  and  tliey  who  have  nothing  left 
^*  can  never  give  freely."  Political  truth  is  equally  in  clanger  from  the 
praises  of  courtiers  and  the  exclamations  of  patriots. 

He  then  proceeds  to  rail  at  the  clergy,  being  sure  at  that  time  of  a  favour^^ 
able  audience.  Kb  topic  is  such  as  wilr  always  serve  its  purpose;  an  acca<- 
tarion  of  atting  and  preaching  only  for  preferment  s  and  he  exhorts  the 
Coinmons  carefully  to  provide  for  their  protection  against  Pulpit  Law, 

It  always  gratifies  curiosity  to  trace  a  sentiment.  Waller  has  in  this  speech 
quoted  Hooker  in  one  passage ;  and  in  another  has  copied  him,  without 
quoting.    "  Religion,"  says  Waller,  "  ought  to  be  the  first  thing  in  our 

purpose  and  desires ;  but  that  which  is  first  in  dignity  is  not  always  to 

precede  in  order  of  time ;  for  well-being  supposes  a  being ;  and  the  first 

impediment  which  men  naturally  endeavour  to  remove,  is  the  want  of 

those  things  without  which  they  cannot  subsist.  God  first  assigned  unto 
♦*  Adam  maintenance  of  life,  and  gave  him  a  title  to  the  rest  of  the  crea- 
♦*  tures  before  he  appointed  a  law  to  observe." 

"  God  first  assigned  Adam,''  says  (looker,  **  maintenance  of  life,  and 
^  then  appointed  him  a  law  to  observe. — True  it  is,  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
*'  must  be  the  first  thing  in  our  purpose  and  desires ;  but  inasmuch  as  a 
♦*  righteous  life  presupposcth  life,  inasmuch  as  to  live  virtuously  it  is  iro- 
*•  possible,  except  we  live;  therefore  the  first  impediment  which  naturally 
**  we  endeavour  to  remove  is  penury,  and  want  of  things  without  which  we 
**  cannot  live.** 

The  speech  is  vehement ;  but  the  great  position,  that  grievances  ought  to 
be  redressed  before  supplies  are  granted,  is  agreeable  enough  to  law  and 
reason :  nor  was  Waller,  if  his  biographer  may  be  credited,  such  an  eqemjf 
to  the  King,  as  not  to\^7ish  his  distresses  lightened;  for  he  relates,  **  that 
'*  the  King  sent  particularly  to  Waller,  to  second  his  demand  of'some  sub- 
^ sidles  to  pay  oS  tht  ^rmy  j  and  Sir  {lenry  Vane  objecting  agwist  first 
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**  voting  a  supply,  because  the  King  would  not  accept  unless  it  catoe  up  to 
«  his  proportion,  Mr.  Waller  spoke  earnestly  to  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  comp- 
"  trollerof  the  household,  to  save  his  master  irom  the  effects  of  so  bold  a 
«  falsity ;  *  for/  he  said,  *  I  am  but  a  country  gentleman,  and  cannot  prc- 
•*  tend  to  know  the  King's  mind ;'  but  Sir  Thomas  durst  not  contradict  the 
"secretary;  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  afterwards  told  Mr. 
"Waller,  that  his  father's  cowardice  ruined  the  King.* 

In  the  Long  Parliament,  which  unhappily  for  the  nation,  met  Nor.  3, 
1640,  Waller  represented  Agmondesham  the  third  time;  and  was  considered 
by  the  discontented  party  as  a  man  sufficiently  trusty  and  acrimonious  to  be 
employed  in  managing  the  prosecution  of  Judge  Crawley,  for  his  opiniea 
in  farour  of  ship-money;  and  his  speech  shews  that  he  did  not disappbint 
their  expectations.  He  was  probably  the  more  ardent,  as  his  uncle  Hamp- 
den had  been  particularly  engaged  in  the  dispute,  and  by  a  sentence  which 
seems  generally  to  be  thought  unconstitutional,  particularly  injured. 

He  was  not  however  a  bigot  to  his  party,  nor  adopted  all  their  opinions. 
When  the  great  question,  whether  Episcopacy  ought  to  be  aix)Iished,  was 
jdebated,  he  spoke  against  the  innovation  so  coolly,  so  reasonably,  and  so 
firmly,  that  it  is  not  without  great  injury  to  his  name  that  his  speech,  which 
was  as  follows,  has  been  hitherto  omitted  in  his  works: 

*  **  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  sense  of  what  this  nation  has  suffered  from 
"  the  present  Bishops  hath  produced  these  complaints ;  and  the  apprehen- 
"  sions  men  have  of  suffering  the  like,  in  time  to  come,  make  so  many  de- 
"sire  the  taking  away  of,  E])iscopacy :  but  I  conceive  it  is  possible  that  we 
"  may  not,  now,  take  a  right  measure  of  the  minds  of  the  people  by  their 
"petitions ;  for,  when  they  subscribed  them,  the  Bishops  were  armed  with 
"  a  dangerous  commission  of  making  new  canons,  imposing  new  oaths,  and 
"  the  like ;  but  now  we  have  disarmed  them  of  that  power.  These  petition* 
^  ers  lately  did  look  upon  Episcopacy  as  a  beast  armed  with  horns  and  claws; 
**  but  now  that  we  have  cut  and  pared  them  (and  may,  if  we  see  cause,  yet 
*  reduce  it  into  narrower  bounds,)  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  agreeable. 
"  Howsoever,  if  they  be  still  in  a  passion,  it  becomes  us  soberly  to  consider 
"  the  right  use  and  antiquity  thereof;  and  not  to  comply  further  with  a 
**  general  desire,  than  may  stand  with  a  general  good. 

"  We  have  already  shewed,  that  Episcopacy  and  the  evils  thereof  are  min- 
**  glcd  like  water  and  oil ;  we  have  also,  in  part,  severed  them  ;  but  I  believe 
".  you  will  find,  that  our  laws  and  the  present  government  of  the  church  are 
"  mingled  like  wine  and  water ;  so  inseparable,  that  the  abrogation  of 
"  at  least  a  hundred  of  our  laws  is  desired  in  these  petitions.  I  have  often 
*^  heard  a  noble  answer  of  the  Lords,  commended  in  this  house,  to  a  propo- 
**  sition  of  like  nature,  but  of  less  consequence ;  they  gave  no  other  reason 
*' of  their  refusal  but  this,  Nglumm  mutare  Leges  Anglia :  it  Was  the  bishops 

•  **  who 
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*«  who  so  answered  then ;  and  it  would  bcronfie  the  dignity  and  wisdom  df 
•*  this  hous*  to  Hrt:»wtr  the  people,  now,  witii  a  Nolumus mutare* 

**  I  see  soinj  aie  moved  with  a  number  of  hands  against  the  Bishops; 
**  which,  1  confess,  rather  inclines  me  to  their  defence ;  for  I  look  upon  Epis- 
"  copacy  as  a  counterscarp,  or  out-work;  whiai,  if  it  be  taken  by  this  assault 
•*  of  the  people,  and,  withal,  this  mystery  once  revealed.  Thai  we  must  deny 
"  th^m  nothing  when  they  ojk  it  thui  in  troopSy  we  may,  in  the  next  place, 
**  have  as  hard  a  task  to  defend  our  property,  as  we  have  lately  had  to  rc- 
•*  cover  it  from  the  Prerogative.  If,  by  multiplying  hands  and  petitioos, 
«« they  prevail  for  an  equality  in  things  ecclesiastical,  the  next  demand  per- 
<*  haps  may  be  Lex  Agrariay  the  like  equality  in  things  temporal. 

«  The  Roman  story  tells  us.  That  when  the  people  began  to  flock  about 
«  the  senate,  and  were  more  curious  to  direct  and  know  what  was  done, 
«*  than  to  obey,  that  Commonwealth  soon  came  to  ruin :  their  Legem  ra- 
"  g^re  grew  quickly  to  be  a  Legem  ferre:  and  after,  when  their  legions  had 
^  found  that  they  could  make  a  Dictator,  they  never  suffered  the  senate  to' 
<^  have  a  voice  any  more  in  such  election. 

«  If  these  great  innovations  proceed,  I  shall  expect  a  flat  and  level  in 
«  learning  loo,  as  well  as  in  chuich-prefermenis:  Honoi  alit  Artes^  And 
•«  though  it  be  true,  that  grave  and  pious  men  do  study  for  learning-sake, 
«  and  embrace  virtue  for  itself:  yet  it  is  true,  that  youth,  which  is  the  sea- 
«  son  when  learning  is  gotten,  is  not  without  ambition  :  nor  will  ever  take 
"  pains  to  excel  in  any  thing,  when  there  is  not  some  hope  of  excelling 
*'  others  in  reward  and  dignity. 

"  T^^creaietwo  reasons  chiefly  alleged  against  our  church.government* 

««  First,  Scripture,  which,  as  some  men  think,  points  out  another  form. 
.    **  Second,  The  abuses  of  the  present  superiors. 

<<  For  Scripture,  I  will  not  dispute  it  in  this  pl^ce ;  but  I  am  confident 
'*  that,  whenever  an  equal  division  of  lands  and  goods  shall  be  desired,  there 
<^  will  be  as  many  places  in  Scripture  found  out,  which  seem  to  favour  that, 
'*  as  there  are  now  alleged  against  the  prelacy  or  preferment  in  the  church. 
'<  And,  as  for  abuses,  when  you  are  now,  in  the  Remonstrance  told,  what 
'*  this  and  that  poor  man  hath  suffered  by  the  bishops,  you  may  be  presented 
<<  with  a  thousand  instances  of  poor  men  that  have  received  hard  measure 
*^  from  their  landlords;  and  of  worldly  goods  abused,  to  the  injury  of 
**  others,  and  disadvantage  of  the  owners. 

«*  And  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  humble  motion  is,  That  we  may  settle 
'*  men's  minds  herein ;  and,  by  a  question,  declare  our  resoludon,  to  reform^ 
•*  that  is,  not  to  abolish  Episcopacy-* 

It  cannot  but  be  wished  that  he,  who  could  speak  in  this  manner,  had 
been  able  to  act  with  spirit  and  uniformity. 

When  the  Commons  began  to  set  the  royal  authority  at  open  defiance^ 
Waller  is  said  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  house,  and  to  have  retamed  with 
the  kind's  permission ;  and,  whenthe  king  set  up  his  standard,  he  sent 
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"him  a  thousand  broad-piece^.  He  continued,  however,  to  sit  in  the  rebelli- 
ous convent  icle;  but  "spoke,"  says  Clarendon,  «*  withgreat  sharpness  and 
"  freedom,  which,  now  there  was  no  danger  of  being  outvpted,  was  noi 
^  restrained  ;  and  therefore  used  as  an  argument  against  those  who  were 
"gone  upon  pretence  that  they  were  not  suffered  to  deliver  their  opinioa 
"  fteeiy  in  the  house,  which  could  not  be  believed,  when  all  men  knew  what 
**  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took,  and  spoke  every  day  with  impunity  agains;  the 
''sense  and  proceedings  of  the  house."/ 

Waller,  as  be  continued  to  sit,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  nominated 
by  the  parliament  to  treat  with  the  King  at  Oxford ;  and  when  they  were 
presented,  the  King  said  to  him,  **'  Though  you  are  the  last,  you  are  not 
**  the  lowest  abr  the  least  in  my  favour."  Whiilock,  who,  being  another 
of  (he  commissioners,  was  wituess  of  this  kindness,  imputes  it  to  the  king's 
knowledge  of  the  plot,  in  which  Waller  appeared  afterwards  to  have  beea 
cnpged  against  the  parliament.  Fenton,  with  equal  probability,  believes, 
that  this  attempt  to  promote  the  royal  cause  arose  from  his  sensibility  of  the 
idog*s  tenderness.  Whitlock  says  nothing  of  his  behaviour  at  Oxford:  he 
WIS  sent  with  several  others  to  add  pomp  to  the  commission,  but  was  not 
One  of  those  to  whom  the  trust  of  treating  was  imparted. 

The  engagement,  known  by  the  name  of  Waller's  plot,  was  soon  after* 
wards  discovered.  Waller  had  a  brother-in-law,  Tomkyns,  who  was  clerk 
of  the  Queen's  council,  and  at  the  same  time  had  a  very  numerous  ap** 
quaintance,  and  great  influeiKe,  in  the  city.  Waller  and  he,  conversing 
with  great  confidence,  told  both  their  own  secrets  and  those  of  their 
friends;  and,  surveying  the  wide  extent  of  their  conversation,  imagined 
that  they  found  in  the  majority  of  ^U  ranks  great  disapprobation  of  the  vi* 
olcaceof  the  Commons,  and  unwillingness  to  continue  the  war.  T^ey 
knew  that  many  favoured  the  King,  whose  fear  concealed  their  loyalty  ; 
and  many  desired  peace,  though  they  durst  not  oppose  the  clamour  for  war  ; 
and  they  imagined  that  if  those  »  ho  had  these  good  intentions  could  be  in- 
formed of  their  own  strength,  and  enabled  by  intelligence  to  act  together, 
ihcy  might  overpower  the  fury  of  sedition,  by  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
ordinance  for  the  twentieth  part,  and  the  other  taxes  levied  for  the  support 
of  the  rebel  army,  and  by  uniting  great  numbers  in  a  petition  for  peace. 
They  proceeded  with  great  caution.  Three  only  met  in  one  place, 
and  iK>  man  was  allowed  to  impart  the  plot  to  more  than  two  others;  so 
that,  if  any  should  be  suspected  or  seized,  more  than  three  could  not  b^ 
endangered. 

l/>Td  Conway  joined  in  the  design,  and.  Clarendon  imagines,  inciden- 
tally mingled,  as  he  was  a  soldier,  some  martial  hopes  or  projects,  which 
however  were  only  mentioned,  the  main  design  being  to  bring  the  loyal 
inhabitants  to  the  knowledge  of  each  other;  for  which  purpose  there  was 
to  be  appointed  one  in  every  district,  to  distinguish  the  friends  of  the  king, 
Ae  adfaveats  to  the  parliament^  ^nd  the  neutrals.  How  fac  ihft^  ^^<s^Qjt^d^4 
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does  not  appeir;  the  result  of  their  enquiry,  as  Pyro  declared*,  va^  that 
vithin  the  walls,  for  one  that  was  for  the  Royalists,  there  were  three  against 
them ;  tmt  that  without  the  walls,  for  one  that  was  against  them,  there 
were  five  for  them.  Whether  this  was  said  from  knowledge  or  guess,  was 
perhaps  never  enquired. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Clarendon,  that  in  Waller's  plan  no. violence  or  san- 
guinary resistance  was  comprised ;  that  he  intended  only  to  abate  the  confi- 
dence of  the  rebels  by  public  declarations,  and  to  weaken  their  powers  by 
an  opposition  to  new  supplies.  This,  in  calmer  times,  and  more  than  this, 
is  done  without  fear;  but  such  was  the  acrimony  of  the  commons,  that  no 
method  of  obstructing  them  M*as  safe* 

About  this  time  another  design  was  formed  by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  a  man . 
of  loyalty  that  deserves  perpetual  remembrance ;  when  he  was  a  merchant 
in  the  <^ty;  he  gave  and  procured  the  king,  in  his  exigences,  an  hundred 
thousand  pounds;  and,  when  he  was  driven  frqm  the  £xchange,  raised  a 
regiment,  and  corhmanded  itt 

Sir  Ni<;holas  flattered  himself  with  an  oprnion,  that  some  provocation 
would  so  much  exasperate,  or  some  opportunity  so  much  encourage,  the 
Kipg's  friends  in  the  city,  that  they  would  break  out  in  open  resistance,  and 
then  would  want  only  a  lawful  standard,  and  an  authorised  commander; 
and  extorted  from  the  King,  whose  judgment  too  frequently  yielded  to  im- 
portunity, a  commission  of  array,  diiettcd  to  such  as  he  thought  proper  to 
nominate,  which  was  sent  to  London  by  the  Lady  Aubigney,  She  kaew 
not  what  she  carried,  but  was  to  deliver  it  on*the  communication  of  a  cer- 
tain token  which  Sir  Nicholas  imparted. 

This  commission  could  be  only  intended  to  lie  ready  till  the  time  should 
require  it-  To  have  attempted  to  raise  nny  forces,  would  have  been  certain 
destruction  ;  it  could  be  of  use  oply  when  the  forces  should  appear.  This 
was,  however,  an  act  preparatory  to  martial  hosrility,  Cri<pc  would  un- 
doubtedly have  put  an  end  to  the  session  of  parliament,  had  his  strength 
been  equnl  to  his  zeal ;  and  out  of  the  design  of  Crispe,  which  involved 
very  little  danger,  and  that  of  Waller,  which  was  an  act  purely  civil,  they 
compounded  a  horrid  and  dreadful  plot. 

The  discovery  of  Waller's  design  is  variously  related.  In  "  Clarendon*s 
History"  it  is  told,  that  a  servant  of  Tomkyns,  lurking  behind  the  hang- 
ings when  his  master  was  in  conference  with  Waller,  heard  enough  to  qua- 
lify him  for  an  informer,  and  carried  his  intelligence  to  Pym.  A  manu- 
script, quoted  in  the  '«  Life  of  Waller,"  relates,  that  *•  he  was  betrayed  by  his 
♦*  sister  Price,  and  her  Presbyterian  chaplain  Mr.  Go'ode,  who  stole  some 
♦*  of  his  papers;  and  if  he  had  not  strangely  dreamed  the  night  before,  that 
^*  his  sister  had  betrayed  him,  and  thereupon  burnt  the  rest  of  his  papers  by 
^  the  fire  that  was  in  his  chimney,  he  had  certainly  tost  his  life  by  it.'*  The 
question  cannot  be  decided.  It  is  not  unreasonabKe  to  believe  that  the  mezi 
ip power,  receiving  intelligence  from  the  si«ter,-  would  employ  the  servant 
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of  Tomkyns  to  listen  at  the  conference^  that  they  might  avoid  an  act  so  of- 
fensive as  that  of  destroying  the  brother  by  the  sifter's  testimony. 

The  plot  was  published  in  the  nnost  terrifick  manner. 
.  On  the  31st  of  May  (1643),  at  a  solemn  fast^  when  they  were  listening  to 
the  sermon,  a  messenger  entered  the  cimrch^  and  communicated  his  errand 
toPymj  who  whispered  it  to  others  that  were  placed  near  him,  and  then 
went  with  them  out  of  the  churchy  leaving  the  rest  in  solicitude  and  amaze- 
ment. They  immediately  sent  guards  to  proper  places,  and  that  night  ap- 
prehended Tomkyns  and  Waller;  having  yet  traced  nothing  but  that  let- 
ters had  been  intercepted,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  parliament  and 
the  city  were  soon  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  cavaliers. 

They  perhaps  yet  knew  little  themselves,  beyond  some  general  and  in- 
dbtinct  notices.  "  But  Waller,"  says  Clarendon,  "  was  so  confounded  with 
"  fear,  that  he  confessed  whatever  he  had  heard,  said,  thought,  or  seen  i 
'*  all  that  he  knew  of  himself^  and  all  that  he  suspected  of  others,  withouc 
''  concealing  any  person,  of  what  degree  or  quality  soever,  or  any  discoui*se 
**  which  he  had  ev^r  upon  any  occasion  entertained  with  them ;  what  such 
^and  such  ladies  of  great  honour,  to  whom,  upon  the  credit  of  his  wit  and 
*  great  reputation,  he  had  been  admitted,  had  spoke  to  him  in  their  cham- 
**bcrs  upon  the  proceedings  in  the  Houses,  and  how  they  had  encouraged 
**  him  to  oppose  them ;  what  correspondence  and  intercourse  they  had  with 
"some  Ministers  of  State  at  Oxford,  and  how  they  had  conveyed  all  inteK 
"  ligcnce  ihithei."  He  accused  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord  Conway  as 
co-operating  in  the  transaction;  and  testified  that  the  Earl  of  Northum-»> 
bcrland  had  declared  himself  disposed  in  favour  of  any  attempt  that  might 
check  the  violence  of  the  Parliaiuent,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  King. 

He  undoubtedly  confessed  much,  which  they  could  never  have  discovered, 
ind  perhaps  somewhat  which  they  would  wish  to  have  been  suppressed; 
ibrit  is  inconvenient,  in  the  conflict  of  factions,  to  have  that  disatlcctioa 
known  which  cannot  safely  be  punished 

Tomkyns  was  seized  on  the  same  night  with  Waller,  and  appears  likewise 
to  have  partaken  of  his  cowardice  ;  for  he  gave  notice  of  Crispe's  commissioa 
of  array,  of  which  Clarendon  never  knew  how  it  was  discovered.  Tom. 
kyns  had  been  sent  with  the  token  appointed,  to  demand  it  from  Lad/ 
Aubigney,  and  had  buried  it  in  his  garden,  where,  by  his  direction,  it  was 
dug  up;  and  thus  the  rebels  obtained,  what  Clarendon  confesses  them  tc» 
have  had,  the  original  copy. 

It  can  raise  no  wonder  that  they  formed  one  plot  out  of  these  two  designs^ 
however  remote  from  each  other,  when  they  saw  the  same  agent  emplpyed 
ID  both,  and  found  the  commission  of  array  in  the  hands  of  him  who  wis 
employed  in  coUeaing  the  opinions  and  affections  of  the  people. 

Of  the  plot,  thus  combined,  they  took  care  to  make  the  mos;.  They 
RQt  Pym  ^luong  the  citizens,  to  tell  them  of  their  imminent  danger,  and 
hippy  esc^;  and  inform  them,  that  the  design  was  **  to  seize  the  Lord 
''  Sbyar  ^d  mil  the  Committee  of  Militia,  and  would  not  4S{ttt^  ^xwt  dl 
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*'  them."  They  drew  up  a  vow  and  covenant,  to  be  taken  by  every  mem- 
ber of  either  house,  by  .which  he  declared  his  detestation  of  all  cdnspiracies 
against  the  parliament,  and  his  resolution  to  detect  and  oppose  them.  They 
then  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  this  wonderful  delivery;  which 
shut  out,  says  Qarendon,  all  doubts  whether  there  had  been  sochadelive* 
ranee,  and  whether  the  plot  was  real  or  fictitious. 

On  June  ii,  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord  Conway  were  committed,  one 
to  the  custody  of  the  mayor,  and  the  other  of  the  sheriff;  but  ihehr  lands 
and  goods  were  not  seized. 

Waller  was  still  to  immerse  himself  deeper  in  ignominy.  The  Earl  of 
Portland  and  Lord  Conway  denied  the  charge;  and  there  was  no  evidence 
against  them  but  the  confession  of  Waller,  of  which  undoubtedly  many 
would  be  inclined  to  question  the  veracity.  W^ith  these  doubts  he  was  so 
much  terrified,  that  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  Portland  to  a  declaration 
like  his  own,  by  a  letter  extant  in  Fenton's  edition.  **  But  for  me,"  says 
he,  **  you  had  never  known  any  thing  of  this  business,  which  was  prepared 
•*  for  another;  and  therefore  I  cannot  imagine  why  you  should  hide  it  so 
**  far  as  to  contract  your  own  ruin  by  concealing  it,  and  persisting  unrea- 
•'  sonably  to  hide  that  truth,  which,  without  you,  already  is,  and  will  every 
**  day  be  made  more  manifest.  Can  you  imagine  yourself  bound  in  honour 
**  t©  keep  that  secret,  which  is  alrx-ady  revealed  by  another;  or  possible  it 
•*  should  still  be  a  secret,  which  is  known  to  one  of  the  other  sex? — If  you 
**  persist  to  be  cruel  to  yourself  for  their  snkes  who  deserve  it  not,  it  will 
nevertheless  be  made  appear,  ere  long,  I  fear,  to  your  ruin.  Surely,  if 
I  had  the  happiness  to  wait  on  vou,  1  could  move  you  to  compassionate 
**  both  yourself  and  me.  who,  desperate  as  my  case  is,  am  desirous  to  die 
with  the  honour  of  being  known  to  have  Oeclared  the  truth.  You  have 
no  reason  t6  contend  to  hide  what  b  already  revealed — inconsiderately  to 
tPirow  away  yourself,  for  the  interest  of  others,  to  whom  you  are  less  ob- 
*  liged  than  you  are  aware  of." 

This  persuasion  seems  to  have  had  little  effect.  Portland  sent  (June  29) 
a  letter  to  the  Lords,  to  tell  them,  that  he  "  is  in  custody,  as  he  conceives, 
"  without  any  charge ;  and  that,  by  what  Mr.  Waller  hath  threatened  him 
••*  with  since  he  was  imprisoned,  he  doth  apprehend  a  very  cruel,  long,  and 
**  ruinous  restraint  r— He  therefore  prays,  that  he  may  not  find  the  effects 
**  of  Mr.  Waller's  threats,  by  a  long  and  close  im.prisonment ;  but  may  be 
**  speedily  brought  to  a  legal  trial,  and  then  he  is  confident  the  vanity  and 
**  falsehood  of  those  informations  which  have  been  given  against  him  will 
«*  appear." 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  the  Lords  ordered  Portland  and  Waller  to 
be  confroQiCd ;  when,  the  one  repeated  his  charge,  and  the  other  his  denial. 
The  examination  of  the  plot  being  continued  (July  i),  Thinn,  usher  of  the 
house  of  Lords,  deposed,  thai  Mr»  Waller  having  had  a  conference  with 
^  the  Lord  Portland  in  an  upper  room.  Lord  Portland  said,  when  he  Came 
4]o  wj|9  5<  Do  me  the  faToor  to  tell  my  Lord  Northomberland j  that  Mr.  Waller 
-  « has 
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*«has  exlYemely  pressed  nae  to  save  my  own  life  and  his,  by  throwing  the 
«*  bhirae  upon  the  Lord  Conway  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland." 

Waller,  in  his  letter  to  Portland,  tells  him  of  the  reasons  which  he  could 
urge  with  resistless  efficacy  iaa  personal  conference ;  but  he  over- rated  his 
own  oratory ;  his  vehemence,  whether  of  persuasion  or  intreaty^  was  ne-- 
turned  with  contempt. 

One  of  his  arguments  with  Portland  is,  that  the  plot  is  already  known  to 
awoman*  This  woman  was  doubtless  Lady  \ubigney,  who,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, was  committed  to  custody;  but  who,  in  reality,  when  she  delivered 
the  commission,  knew  not  what  it  was. 

The  parKament  then  proceeded  against  the  conspirators,  and  committed 
tlieir  trial  to  a  council  of  war.  Tomkyns  and  Chaloner  were  hanged  near 
then*  own  doors.  Tomkyns,  when  he  came  to  die,  said  it  was  2i  faolisk 
htsinessj  and  indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  no  hope  that  it  should  escape 
discovery ;  for  though  never  more  than  three  met  at  a  time,  yet  a  design  so 
extensive  must,  by  necessity,  be  communicated  to  many,  who  could  not' 
be  expected  to  be  all  faithful,  and  all  prudent.  Chaloner  was  attended  at 
his  execution  by  Hugh  Peters.  His  crime  was,  that  he  had  commission  to 
laise  money  for  the  King ;  but  it  appears  not  that  the  money  was  to  be  ex- 
pended upon  ihe  advancement  of  either  Crispe  or  Waller's  plot. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  being  too  great  for  prosecution,  wasonlv 
ODce  examined  before  the  Lords.  The  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord  Conwaf 
persisting  to  deny  the  charge,  and  no  testimony  but  Waller's  yel  appearing- 
against  them,  were,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  admitted  to  bail.  Hassel, 
the  King's  messenger,  who  carried  the  letter  to  Oxford,  died  the  night  be* 
£)re  his  trial.  Hampden  escaped  death,  perhaps 'by  the  interest  of  his  fa- 
iiily;  but  was  kept  in  prison  to  the  end  of  his  life.  They  whose  names 
were  inserted  in  the  commission  of  array  were  not  capitally  punished,  as  it 
could  not  be  proved  that  they  had  consented  to  their  own  nomination ;  but 
they  were  considered  as  malignants,  and  their  estates  were  seized. 

**  Waller,  though  confessedly,"  says  Clarendoi>,  **  the  mo«;t  guilty,  with 
''  incredible  dissimulation  affected  such  a  remorse  of  conscience,  that  his 
"  trial  was  put  off,  out  of  Christian  compassion,  till  he  might  recover  his 
**  understanding."  What  use  lie  made  of  this  interval,  with  what  liberality 
and  auccess  he  distributed  flattery  and  money,  and -how,  when  he  was 
brought  (July  4)  before  the  House,  he  confessed  and  lamented,  and  sub- 
milted  and  implored,  may  be  read  in  the  History  of  the  Rebellion  (15.  vii.) 
The  speech,  to  which  Claretnlon  ascribes  the  preservation  of  his  dearbougkt 
tifif  is  inserted  in  his  works.  The  great  historian,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  mistaken  in  relating  that  Ae  prevailed  in  the  principal  part  of  his  sup- 
plication, no/  to  he  fried  by  a  Council  of  Warj  for,  according  to  Whitlock, 
he  was  by  expulsion  from  the  House  abandoned  to  the  tribunal  which  he  so 
nacb  dreaded,  and,  bcingtriedJnd  condemned,  was  reprieved  by  Essex;  but 
tfier  a  year's  imprisonment,  in  which  thne  resentment  grew  less  acrimoni- 
Otts^  ptying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  ht  waa  permitted  to  i-ecoiUci 
^mulf  in  anther  country.  ^* 
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Of  his  behaviour  in  this  part  of  his  life,  it  is  not  ncceswry  to  direct  the 
reader's  opinion.  '**  Let  us  not,"  says  his  last  ingenious  biographer,  "  con- 
**  demn  him  with  untempered  seventy,  because  he  was  not  a  prodigy  which 
**  the  world  haih  seldom  seen,  because  his  character  included  not  the  poet, 
**  the  orator,  and  the  hero.*' 

For  the  place  of  his  exile  he  chose  France,  and  stayed  some  time  at  Roan, 
irhere  his  daughter  Margaret  was  born,  who  was  afterwards  his  favourite, 
and  his  amanuensis.  He  then  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  with  great 
splendor  and  hospitality;  and  from  time  to  time  amused  himself  with 
poetry,  irf  which  he  sometimes  speaks  of  the  rebels,  and  their  usurpation, 
in  the  oatural  language  of  an  honest  man. 

At  last  it  became  necessary,  for  his  support,  to  sell  his  wife's  jewels;  and 
being  reduced,  as  he  said,  at  last  to  the  rump-jewel^  he  solicited  from  Crom- 
well permission  to  return,  and  obtained  it  by  the  interest  of  colonel  Scroop, 
to  whom  his  sister  was  married.  Upon  the  remains  of  a  fortune,  which  the 
danger  of  his  life  had  very  much  diminished,  he  lived  at  Hall-bam,  a  house 
built  by  himself,  very  near  to  Beaconsfield,  where  his  mother  resided.  His 
mother,  though  related  to  Cromwell  and  Hampden,  was  zealous  for  the 
royal  cause,  and,  when  Cromwell  visited  her,  used  to  reproach  him  ;  he,  in 
return,  would  throw  a  napkin  at  her,  and  say  he  would  not  dispute  with  his 
aunt ;  but  finding  in  time  that  she  acted  for  the  King,  as  well  as  talked,  he 
made  her  a  prisoner  to  her  own  daughter,  in  her  own  house.  If  he  would 
do  anything,  he  could  not  do  less- 

CromwcH,  now  Protector,  received  Waller  as  his  kinsman,  to  a  familiar 
conversation.  Waller,  as  he  used  to  relate,  found  him  sufficiently  vtrsed 
in  ancient  history;  and  when  any  of  his  enthusiastick  friends  came  to  advise 
or  consult  him,  could  sometimes  overhear  him  discourse  in  the  cant  of  the 
times:  but,  when  he  returned,  he  would  say,  **  Cousin  Waller,  I  must 
talk  to  these  men  in  their  own  way  :'*  and  resumed  the  common  style  of 
conversation. 

He  repaid  the  Protector  for  his  favours  (1654)  by  the  famous  panegyrlck* 
which  has  been  always  considered  as  the  first  of  his  poetical  productions. 
His  choice  of  encomiastic  lopicks  is  very  judicious ;  lor  he  Considers  Crom- 
well in  his  exaltation,  without  enquiring  how  he  attained  it;  there  is  con- 
sequently no  mention  of  the  rebel  or  the  regicide-  All  the  former  part  of 
his  hero's  life  is  veiled  with  shades ;  and  nothing  is  brought  to  view  but  the 
•  chief,  the  governor,  the  defender  of  England's  honour,  and  the  enlarger  of 
her  dominion.  The  act  of  violence  by  which  he  obtained  the  supreme  power 
is  lightly  treated  and  decently  justified.  It  was  certainly  to  be  desired  that 
the  detestable  band  should  be  dissolved,  which  had  destroyed  the  church, 
murdered  the  King,  and  filled  the  nation  with  tumult  and  oppressioo;  yet 
Cromwell  had  not  the  right  of  dissolving  them,  for  all  that  he  had  before 
done  could  be  justified  only  by  supposing  them  invested  with  lawful  authd* 
rity.  But  combinations  of  wickedness  would  overwhebn  the  world  by  the 
advantage  which  licentious  principles  afford^  did  not  those,  who  have  long 
practised  perfidy,  grow  faithless  to  each  other.  Ill 
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In  the  poem  on  the  war  with  Spain  are  some  passages  at  least  equal  to  the 
best  parts  of  the  panegyrick :  and,  in  the  conclusion,  the  poet  ventures  yet 
a  higher  flight  of  flattery,  by  recommending  royalty  to  Cromwell  and  the 
nation.  Cromwell  was  very  desJrous,  as  appears  from  his  conyersation,  re* 
fated  by  Whitlock,  of  adding  the  title  to  the  power  of  monarchy,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  with-held  from  it  partly  by  fear  of  the  army,  and  parti/ 
hyfear  of  the  laws,  which,  when  he  should  govern  by  the  name  of  Kin^^' 
would  have  restrained  his  authority.  Wiien  therefore  a  deputation  wasso* 
kmniy  sent  to  invite  him  to  the  Crown,  he,  after  a  long  conference,  refused 
it;  but  is  said  to  have  fainted  in  \\\%  coach,  when  he  parted  fvom  them. 

The  poem  on  the  death  of  the  Protector  seem>  to  have  been  dictated  by 
real  veneratioa  for  his  memory.  Dryden  and  Sprat  wrote  on  the  same  occa-* 
sion;  but  they  were  young  men,  struggling  into  notice,  and  hoping  for 
somefavour  irom  the  ruling  party.  Waller  had  little  to  expect:  be  had 
received  nothing  but  his  pardon  from  Cromwell,  anM  was  not  likely  to  ask 
lay  thing  from  those  who  sliould  succeed  him. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Restauration  supplied  him  with  another  subject:  and 
'  hecxerted  hL>  iuiagination,  his  elegance  and  his  melody,  with  equal  alacrity, 
for  Charles  the  Second.  It  is  not  possible  to  read,  without  some  contempt 
ind  indignation,  poems  of  the  same  author,  ascribing  the  highest  degree  of 
fnuer  and  piety  to  Charles  the  First,  then  transferring  the  same  power  and 
fiety  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  now  inviting  Oliver  to  take  the  Crown,  and  then 
coi^ratulating  Charles  the  Second  on  his  recovered  tight.  Neither  Crom- 
well nor  Charles  could  value  his  teftimony  as  the  eflFect  of  conviction  or  re- 
ceive his  praises  as  effusions  of  reverences  they  could  consider  them  but 
as  the  labour  of  iftvention,  and  the  tribute  of  dependance. 

Poets,  indeed,  profess  fiction  ;  but  the  legitimate  end  of  fiction  is  the  con- 
veyance of  trutii ;  and  he  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  world  happen  to  exalt,  must  be  scorned  as  a  prostituted  mind;  that 
may  retain  the  glitter  of  wit,  but  has  lost  the  dignity  of  virtue. 

The  Congratulation  was  considered  as  inferior  in  poetical  merit  to  the 
Panegyrick  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that,  when  the  king  told  Waller  of  the  dis- 
parity, he  answered  *'  Poets,  Sir,  succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in  truth."    ' 

The  Congratulation  is  indeed  not  inferior  to  the  Panegyrick,  either  by 
clc^y  of  geniu..^  or  for  want  of  diligence  ;  but  because  Cromwell  had  done 
much,  and  Charles  had  done  little.  Cromwell  wanted  nothing  to  raise  him 
to  heroic  excellence  but  virtue;  and  virtue  hi<i  poet  thought  himself  at 
liberty  to  supply.  Charles  had  yet  only  the  merit  of  struggling  without 
80CCC8S,  and  suffering  without  despair.  A  life  of  escapes  and  indigencfc  could 
•upply  poetry  with  no  splendid  images.  . 

In  the  first  parliament  sumiiioned  by  Charles  the  Second  (March  8, 1661 ). 
Waller  sat  for  Hastings  ib  Sussex,  and  served  for  different  places  in  ^U  the 
priliments  of  that  reign.  In  a  time  when  fancy  and  gaiety  were  the  most 
powerful  recommendations  to  regard,  it  is  not  likely  that  Waller  was  for- 
|QCta)«*  -  He  passed  his  time  in  the  company  that  wa$  highest,  both  in  ranlc 
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and  witr  from  which  even  his  obstinate  sobriety  did  not  exclude  him.  Though 
be  drank  water,  he  was  enabled  by  his  fertility  of  mind  to  heighten  the 
mirth  of  Bacchanalian  assemblies;  and  Mr.  Saville  said,  <<  that  no  man  ia 
England  should  **  keep  him  company  without  drinking  but  Ned  Waller." 

The  praise  given  him  by  St.  Evremond  is  a  proof  of  his  reputation^  for  it 
was  only  by  his  reputation  that  he  could  be  known,  as  a  writer,  to  a  man  wbo» 
though  he  lived  a  great  part  of  a  long  life  upon  an  English  pension,  nerer 
condescended  to  understand  the  language  of  the  nation  that  maintained  him* 

In  the  parliament,  he  was,  says  Burnet,  **  the  delight  of  the  house,  and 
<<  though  old,  said  the  liveliest  things  of  any  among  them.*'  This,  howe- 
ver, is  said  in  his  account  of  the  year  seventy-five,  when  Waller  was  only 
seventy.  His  name  as  a  speaker  occurs  often  in  Grey^  Collections ;  but  I 
have  found  no  extracts  that  can  be  more  quoted  a&  exhibiting  sallies  of  g^et/ 
than  cogency  of  argument. 

He  was  of  such  consideration,  that  his  remarks  were  circulated  and  re- 
corded. When  the  duke  of  York's  influence  was  high,  both  in  Scotland 
and  England,  it  drew,  3ays  Burnet,  a  lively  reflection  from  Waller  the  ce- 
lebrated wit.  "  He  said,  the  House  of  Commons  had  resolved  that  the 
'-  duke  should  not  reign  after  the  king's  death;  but  the  king,  in  opposition 
«*  to  them,  had  resolved  that  he  should  reign  even  in  his  life.**  If  there  ap- 
pear no  exJraordinary  Uzfeliness  in  this  remark^  yetits  reception  proves  the 
speaker  to  have  been  a  celebrated  wil,  to  have  had  a  name  which  the  mea 
of  wit  weie  proud  of  mentioning. 

He  did  not  suffer  his  reputation  to  die  gradually  away,  which  may  easily 
happen  in  a  long  life,  but  renewed  his  claim  to  poetical  distinction  from 
time  to  time,  as  occasions  were  offered,  either  by  public  events  or  private 
incidents ;  and,  contenting  himself  with  the  influence  of  his  muse,  or  lov- 
3Dg.  quiet  better  than  influence,  l;e  never  accepted  any  office  of  magistracy. 

He  was  not,  however,  v.  iihout  some  attention  to  his  fortune;  for  he  asked 
from  the  King  (in  1665)  the  provostship  of  Eaton  College,'  and  obtained  it; 
but  Clarendon  refused  to  put  the  seal  to  the  grant,  alleging  that  it  could  be 
hekl  only  by  a  clergyman.  It  is  known  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  qualified 
himself  for  it  by  Deacon's  orders. 

To  this  opposition,  the  Pidgraphia  imputes  the  violence  and  acrimony 
vith  which  Waller  joined  Buckingham's  faction  in  the  prosecution  of  Cla- 
rendon.  The  motive  was  illiberal  and  dishonest,  and  shewed  that  more  than 
sixty  years  had  not  been  able  to  teach  him  morality*     His  accusation  b 
such  as  conscience  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  dictate  without  the  help  of  ma- 
lice, "  We  were  to  be  governed  by  janizaries  iqstead  of  parliaments,  and  are 
<<  in  danger  from  a  worse  plot  than  that  of  the  fifth  of  November :  then  if 
.<<  the  lords  and  commons  had  been  destroyed,  there  had  been  a  succession; 
<<  but  here  both  bad  been  destroyed  for  ever."     This  is  the  language  of  a 
-  man  who  is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  rail,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  truth  to 
interest  at  one  time  and  to  anger  at  another. 
A  jre^r  after  the  Cha^pellor's  bitQisbmeut)  woVldtx  ^«?ifc:it«:^  ^te  Mai  en*' 
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.couragement  for  another  petition  which  the  King  referred  to  the  council, 
who,  after  hearing  the  question  argued  by  lawyers  for  three  days,  deter- 
mined that  the  office  could  be  held  only  by  a  clergyman,  according  to  the 
act  of  uniformity,  since  the  provosts  had  always  received  institution,  as  for 
a  parsonage,  from  the  bishops  of  Lincoln.  *  The  King  then  said,  he  could 
not  break  the  Law  which  he  had  made:  and  Dr.  Zachary  Cradock,  famous 
for  a  single  sermon,  at  most  for  two  sermons,  was  chosen  by  the  Fellows. 
That  he  asked  any  thing  more  is  not  known  ^  it  is  certain  that  he  obtained 
nothing,  though  he  continued  obsequious  to  the  court  through  the  rest  of 
Charles's  reign.  ^ 

At  the  accession  of  king  James  (in  1685)  he  was  chosen  for  parliament, 
being  then  fourscore,  at  Saltash  in  Cornwall,  and  wrote  a  Presage  of  the 
Jkom/all  0/  the*  Turkish  Empire,  which  he  presented  to  the  King  on  his 
birth-day.  It  is  remarked,  by  his  commentator  Fenton,  that  in  reading 
Tasso,  he  had  early  imbibed  a  veneration  for  the  heroes  of  the  Holy  War, 
lod  a  zealous  enmity  to  the  Turks,  which  never  left  him.  James,  howe- 
fer,  iiaving  soon  after  begun  what  he  thought  a  holy  war  at  home,  made 
baste  to  put  all  molestation  of  the  Turks  out  of  his  power. 

James  treated  him  with  kindness  and  familiarity,  of  which  instances  are 
given  by  the  writer  of  his  life.  One  day,  taking  him  into  the  closet,  the 
King  asked  him  how  he  liked  one  of  the  pictures  ?  ^*  My  eyes,''  said  Waller, 
"  arc  dim,  and  I  du  not  know  it."  The  King  said,  it  was  the  Princess  of 
**  Orange.  "  Sheis,*'  said  Waller,  "  like  the  greatest  woman  in  the  world." 
T^c  King  asked  ^ho  was  that?  and  was  answered,  Queen  Elizabeth.  **  I 
*•  wonder,"  said  the  King,  •*  you  should  think  so ;  but  I  must  confess  she 
"had  a  wise  council."  **  And,  Sir''  said  Waller,  **  did  you  ever  know  a 
**  fool  choose  a  wise  one  ?"  Such  is  the  story,  which  I  once  heard  of  some 
**  other  man.  Pointed  axioms,  and  acute  replies,  fly  loose  about  the  world, 
and  are  assigned  successively  to  those  whom  it  may  be  the  fashion  to  celebrate. 
When  the  King  knew  that  he  was  about  to  many  h's  daughter  to  Dr. 
Birch,  a  clergyman,  he  ordered  a  French  gentl^'nan  to  tell  him,  that  "  the 
"  King  wondered  he  could  think  of  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  falling 
**  chuich.''  **  The  King,"  says  Waller,  "  does  me  gieat  honour,  in  taking 
"notice  of  my  domestic  affairs;  but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  observe 
*■  that  this  falling  church  has  got  a  trick  of  rising  again." 

He  took  notice  to  his  friends  of  the  Kind's  conduct ;  and  said,  that  **  he 
**  would  be  left  like  a  whale  upon  th$  strand.'*  Wiiether  he  was  privy  to 
any  transactions  which  ended  in  the  Revolution,  is  not  known.  His  heir 
joined  the  prince  of  Orange. 

HaTing  DOW  attained  an  age  beyond  which  the  laws  of  nature  seldom  suf- 
fer fifi^  to  be  extended,  otherwise nhan  by  a  future  state,  he  seems  to  have 
turned  his  mind  upon  preparations  for  the  decisive  hour,  and  therefore  con- 
Iterated  his  poetry  to  devotion.  It  is  pleasing  to  discover  that  his  piety  was 
vidiQttI  weakness ;  that  hb  intellectual  powers  couuuu<idN\^OTQu%\  ?cci\ 
telht  ynes  which  he  composed  when  A^,  for  age^  cQxUd  ncUhet  read  nor 
**#^  *J!^  °^^  '^"^'^  ^o  ^c  effusions  of  his  youlVu 
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Towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  bought  a  small  house,  with  a  little  land, 
at  Colshill;  andsaidy  **  he  should  be  glad  to  die,  like  the  stag,  where  he 
was  roused."  This^^  however,  did  not  happcq/  When  he  was  at  Beacons* 
field,  he  found  his  legs  grow  tumid :  he  went  to  Windsor,  where  Sir  Charles 
Sc£:  b- ough  then  attended  the  iling,  and  requested  him,  as  both  a  friend  and 
physician,  to  tell  him,  zvhat  that  melling  meant.  ^*  Sir,"  answered  Scar- 
borough, "  your  blood  \*nll  run  no  longer."  Waller  repeated  some  lines  of 
Virgil,  and  went  home  to  die* 

As  the  disease  increased  upon  hiro,  he  composed  himself  for  his  departure  \ 
and  calling  upon  Dr.  Birch  to  give  him  the  holy  sacrament,  he  desired  his 
children  to  take  it  with  htm,  and  made  an  earnest  declaration  of  his  faith  in 
Christianity.  It  now  appeared  what  part  of  his  conversation  with  the  great 
could  be  remembered  with  delight.  He  related,  that  being  present  when 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  talked  profanely  before  King  Charles,  he  said  to 
him,  "  My  Lord,  I  am  a  great  deal  older  than  your  grace,  and  have,  I  be- 
*'  lieve,  heard  more  arguments  for  atheism  than  ever  your  grace  did ;  bat 
'^  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  there  is  nothing  in  them ;  and  so,  Uope, 
^  your  grace  will." 

He  died  October  21, 1687,  ^^^  ^^^  buried  at  Beacon^iield,  with  a  monu- 
ment erected  by  his  son's  executors,  for  which  Rymer  wrote  the  ix^lscfiprion^ 
ahd  which  I  hope  is  now  rescued  from  dilapidation. 

He  left  several  children  by  his  second  wife;  of  whom,  his  daughter  was 
married  to  Dr.  Birch.  Benjamin,  the  eldest  son,  was  disinherited,  and  sent 
to  New  Jersey,  as  wanting  common  understanding.  Edmund,  the  second 
son,  inherited  the  estate,  and  represented  Agmondesham  in  parliament,  but 
at  last  turned  Quaker.  William  the  tliird  son,  was  a  merchant  in  London. 
Stephen,  the  fourth,  was  an  eminent  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Union.     There  is  said  to  have  been  a  fifth,  of  whom  no 

account  has  descended. 

« 

The  character  of  Waller,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  has  been  drawn 
by  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  was  familiarly  known,  with  nicety,  which  cer- 
tainly noije  to  whom  he  was  not  knowp  can  presume  to  emulate*  It  is 
therefore  inserted  here,  vith  such  remarks  as  others  have  supplied ;  after 
nvhrch  nothing  remains  bur  a  critical  examination  of  his  poetry. 

"  Edmund  Waller,"  says  Clareadon,  *'  was  borh  to  a  very  fair  estate 
•*  by  the  parsimony,  or  frugality,  of  a  wise  father  and  motlier:  and  he 
*«  thought  it  so  commendable  ^an  advantage,  that  he  resolved  to  improve  it 
<*  with  his  utmost  care,  upon  which  in  his  nature  he  was  too  much  intent; 
«'  and,  in  order  to  that,  he  was  so  much  reserved  and  retired,  that  he  was 
'^/scarce  ever  beard  of,  tHl  by  his  address  and  dexterity  he  had  gotten  a  very 
«*  rich  wife  in  the  city,  against  all  the  recommendation  and  counteiunce  and 
•*  authority  of  the  Court,  which  was  thoroughly  engaged  on  the  behalf  of 
**  Mr.  Crofts  i  and  which  used  to  be  successful  in  that  age,  against  any 
«•  opposition.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  an  alliance  and  friendship 
^  ^^  with  Dr.  Morlcy,  who  had  assisted  aud  ix^liucied  him  inf  the  leading 
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^  many  good  books,  to  whicli  hiy  natural  parts  and  promptitude  inclined 
^  biiDy  especially  the  poets ;  and  at  the  age  when  other  men  used  to  give 
"  Ofer  writing  verses  (for  he  Was  near  thirty  years  when  he  first  engaged 
^  lumself  in  that  exercise,  at  least,  that  he  was  known  to  do  so),  he  sur- 
^  prised  the  town  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  that  kind ;  as  if  a  teqth  Muse 
liad  been  newly  born  to  cherish  drooping  poetry.  The  Doctor  at  that  time 
^  biooght  him  into  that  company,  which  was  most  celebrated  for  gx>od  con- 
^  Tersation;  where  he  was  received  and  esteemed,  with  great  applause  and 
*<  respect.  He  was  a  very  pleasant  discourser,  ^n  earnest  and  in  Jest,  and 
"  therefore  very  grateful  to  all  kii>d  of  company^  where  he  was  not  the  less 
"  esteemed  for  being  very  rich. 

^  He  had  been  even  nursed  in  parliaments,  where  he  sat  when  he  was 
**  very  young;  and  so,  when  they  were  resumed  again  (after  a  long  inter- 
^  nussion),  he  appeared  in  those  assemblies  with  great  advantage ;  having 
^^  graceful  way  of  speaking,  and  by  thinking  much  on  several  argu- 
''loents  (which  his  temper  and  complexion,  that  had  much  of  melan* 
"cholic,  inclined  him  to),  he  seemed  often  to  speak  upon  the  sudden,  when 

*  the  occasion  had  only  administered  the  oppiortunity  of  saying  what  he  ha^ 
^  thoroughly  considered,  which  gave  a  great  lustre  to  all  he  said;  whicK 
^'  yet  was  lather  of  delight  than  weight.     There  needs  no  more  be  said  to 

*  extol  the  excellence  and  power  of  his  wif,  and  pleasantness  of  his  conver- 
^  sation,  than  that  it  was  of  magnitude  enough  to  cover  a  world  of  very 
'•great  faults;  that  is,  so  to  cover  them,  that  they  were  not  taken  notice 
"  of  to  his  reproach ;  viz.  a  narrowness  in  his  nature  to  the  lowest  degree; 
^  an  abjectness  and  want  of  courage  to  support  him  in  any  virtuous  under- 
^  taking  1  an  insinuation  and  servile  flattery  to  the  height,  the  vainest  and 
•*  most  imperious  nature  could  be  contented  with ;  that  it  preserved  and 
•*  won  his  life  from  those  who  most  resolved  to  take  it,  and  in  an  occasion 
'*  in  which  he  ought  te  have  been  ambitious  to  have  lost  it ;  and  then  pre- 
"  served  him  again,  from  the  reproach,  and  contempt  that  was  due  to  him, 
*•  for  so  preserving  it,  and  for  vindicating  it  at  such  a  price ;  that  it  had 
**  power  to  reconcile  him  to  those,  whom  he  had  most  offended  and  pro- 
**  voked ;  and  continued  to  his  age  with  that  rare  felicity,  that  his  company 
^  was  acceptable,  where  his  spirit  was  odious;  and  he  was  at  least  pitied, 
'*  where  he  was  most  detested/* 

Such  is  the  account  of  Clarendon;  on  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
make  some  remarks. 

**  He  was  very  little  known  till  he  had  obtained  a  rich  wife  in  the  city." 

He  obtained  a  rich  wife  about  the  age  of  three  and  twenty ;  an  age  before 
which  few  men  are  conspicuous  much  to  their  advantage.  He  was  known, 
however,  in  parlianient  and  at  court;  and,  if  he  spent  part  of  his  time  in 
]Mifacy,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  he  endeavoured  the  im- 
pfovement  6f  his  mind  as  well  as  of  his  fortune. 

That  Clarendon  might  misjudge  the  motive  of  his  retirement  is  the  more 
indMUe^  becaiisr  he  has  evidently  mistaken  th^  comm^uetmtcvt  ol  \v\^ 
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poetryi  which  he  supposes  him  not  to  have  attempted  before,  thirty.  ^Ashl^ 
first  pieces  were  perhaps  not  printed,  the  succession  of  his  compositions  w^s 
not  known  ;  and  Clarendon,  who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  been  very  stu- 
dious of  poetry,  did  not  rectify  his  first  opinion  by  consulting  Waller's  book. 

Clarendon  observes,  that  he  was  introduced  to  the  wits  of  the>ageby  Dr. 
Morley;  but  the  writer  ot  his  Life  relates  that  he  was  already  among  them, 
when,  hearing  a  noise  in  the  street,  and  enquiring  the  cause,  they  founds 
son  of  Ben  Johnson  under  an  arrest.  This  was  Morley,  whom  Waller  set 
free  at  the  expence  of  one  hundred  pounds,  took  him  into  the  country  as  a 
director  otMi is  studies,  and  then  procured  him  admission  into  the  company 
of  the  friends  of  literature.  OF  this  fact.  Clarendon  had  a  nearer  know- 
ledge than  the  biographer,  and  is  therefore  more  to  be  credited. 

The  account  of  Waller's  parliamentary  eloquence  is  seconded  by  Burnet^ 
who,  though  he  calls  him  **  the  delight  of  the  house,"  adds,  that  "  hp 
^^  was  only  concerned  to  say  that,  which  should  make  him  be  applauded, 
'^  he  never  laid  the  business  of  the  House  to  heart,  being  a  vain  and  empty 
•*  though  a  witty  man." 

Of  his  insinuation  and  flattery  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the 
truth  is  told.  Ascham,  in  his  elegant  description  of  those  >vhom  in  modern 
language  we  term  Wits,  says,  ihzt  they  zre  open  batterer j  and  privy  mockery 
Waller  shewed  a  little  of  both,  when,  upon  sight  of  the  Duchess  of  New- 
castle's verses  on  the  death  of  a  Stag,  he  declared  that  be  would  give  all  his 
t)wn  compositions  to  hav«  written  them  ;  and,  being  charged  with  the  cxr 
orbitance  of  his  adulation,  answered,  ^^  that  nothing  was  too  much  to  be 
**  given,  that  a  lady  might  be  saved  from  the  disgrace  of  such  a  vile  perform- 
ance." This  however  was  no  very  mischievous  or  very  unusual  deviation 
from  truth:  had  his  hypocrisy  been  confined  to  such  transactions,  he  might 
have  been  forgiven,  though  not  praised  ;  for  who  forbears  to  flatter  an  au- 
thor or  a  lady. 

Of  the  laxity  of  his  political  principles,  and  the  weakness  of  his  resolu- 
tion, he  experienced  the  natural  effect,  by  losing  the  esteem  of  every  party. 
From  Cromwell  he  had  only  his  recall ;  and  from  Charles  the  Second,  who 
delighted  in  his  company,  he  obtained  only  the  pardon  of  his  relation 
Hampden,  and  the  safety  of  Hampden's  son. 

As  far  as  conjecture  can  be  made  from  the  whole  of  his  writing,  and  his 
conduct,  he  was  habitually  nnd  deliberately  a  friend  to  monarchy.  His  de- 
viation townrds  democracy  proceeded  from  his  connection  with  Hampden, 
for  whose  sake  he  prosecui;rd  Crawley  with  great  bittefhess;  and  theinvec- 
ti/e  which  he  pronounced  on  that  occasion  was  so  popular,  that  twenty 
thousand  copies  are  said  by  his  biographer  to  have  been  sold  in  one  day. 

It  \s  confessed  that  his  faults  still  left  him  many  friends,  at  least  roan) 
companions.     His  convivial  power  of  pleasing  is  universally  acknowledged  j 
but  those  who  conversed  with  him  intimately,  found  him  not  only  passion- 
ate, especially  in  his  old  age,  but  resentful  j^  so  that  the  interposition  ol 
frjeads  was  sometimes  necessary. 
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His  wit  and  his  poetry  naturally  connected  him  with  the  polite  writers  o£ 
his  dme :  he  was  joined  with  Lord  Buckhurs;  in  the  translation  of  Cor> 
neille's  i^ompty ;  and  is  snid  to  have  added  his  help  to  that  of  Cowley  in  the 
original  draught  of  rho  Rehearsal.  , 

The  care  of  his  fortune,  which  Clarendon  imputes  to  him  in  a  degree  little 
less  than  criminsiJ,  was  either  not  constant  or  not  successful ;  for,  having  in- 
herited a  patrimony  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  the 
liinc  of  James  the  First,  and  augmented  it  at  least  by  one  wealthy  marriage^  * 
he  left,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  an  income  of  not  more  than  twelve 
orthirte^n  hundred ;  which,  when  the  different  value  of  money  is  reckoned, 
will  be  found  perhaps  not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  what  he  once  possessed. 

Of  this  diminution,  part  was  the  consequence  of  the  gifts  which  ^e  was 
forced  to  scatter,  and  the  fine  which  he  was' condemned  to  pay  at  the  detec- 
tion of  hb  plot ;  and  if  his  estate,  as  is  related  in  his  Life,  was  sequestered^ 
he  had  probably  contracted  debts  when  he  lived  in  exile ;  for  we  are  told, 
that  at  Paris  he  lived  in  splendor,  and  was  the  only  Englishman,  except  the 
Lord  St.  Albans,  that  kept  a  table. 

His  unlucky  plot  compelled  him  to  sell  a  thousand  a  year ;  of  the  waste 
of  the  rest  there  is  no  account,  except  that  he  is  confessed  by  his  biogra- 
pher to  have  been  a  bad  ceconomist.     He  seems  to  have  deviated  from  the  ' 
oomnion  practice;  to  have  been  a  hoarder  in  his  first  years,  and  a  squan- 
derer in  his  last. 

Of  his  course  of  studies,  or  choice  of  books,  nothing  is  more  known  than 
that  he  professed  himself  unable  to  read  Chapman's  translation  of  Homei; 
without  rapture.  His  opinion  concerning  the  duty  of  a  poet  is  contained  ia 
his  declaration,  that  '^  he  would  blot  from  his  works  any  line  that  did  not 
**  contain  some  motive  to  virtue." 

THE  characters,  by  which  Waller  intended  to  distinguish  his  writings, 
arespriteliness  and  dignity ;  in  his  smaller  pieces,  he  endeavours  to  be  gay  i 
ia  the  larger  to  be  great.  Of  his  airy  and  light  production's,  the  chief  source 
is  gallantry,  that  attentive  reverence  of  female  excellence^  which  has  de- 
scended to  us  from  liie  Gothic  ages.  As  his  poems  are  commonly  occasional, 
and  his  addresses  personal,  he  was  not  so  liberally  supplied  with  grand  as 
with  soft  images ;  for  beauty  is  more  ea3ily  found  than  magnanimity. 

The  delicacy,  which  he  cultivated,  restrains  him  to  a  certain  nicety  and 
caution,  even  when  he  writes  upon  the  slightest  matter.  He  has,  therefore, 
in  his  whole  volume,  nothing  burlesque,  and  seldom  any  thing  ludicrous 
or  familiar.  He  seems  always  to  do  his  best :  though  his  subjects  are  often 
unworthy  of  his  care.  It  is  not  ea^y  to  think  without  some  contempt  on  an 
author,  who  is  growing  illustrious  in  bis  own  opinion  by  verses,  at  one  time, 
*'  To  a  Lady,  who  can  do  any  thing,  bat  sleep,  w^hcn  she  pleases."  At 
another,  *f  To  a  Lady,  who  can  sleep,  when  she  pleases."  Now,  «  To  a 
**  Lady,  on  her  passing  through  a  crowd  of  people.**  Then,  ^'  On  a  braid 
•*  of  divers  colours  woven  b/  fpur  Ladies  T  "  Oa  a  Itet  c\xl  m  ^^^^\ :'  c^^  > 
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•*  To  a  Lady,  from  whom  he  received  the  copy  of  rerses  on  the  papcr-ttte, 
•*  whichj  for  many  years,  had  been  missing.'* 

Genius  now  and  then  produces  a  lucky  trifle.  We  still  read  the  Dove  of 
Aaacreon»  and  Sparrpv.  of  Carullus ;  and  a  writer  naturally  pleases  himself 
tnth  a  performance,  which  owes  nothing  to  the  subject*  But  compositions 
merely  pretty  have  the  fate  of  other  pretty  things,  and  arc  quitted  in  time 
for  something  useful ;  they  are  flowens  fragrant  and  fair,  but  of  short  du- 
ntion ;  or  they  are  blossoms  to  be  valued  only  as  they  foretei  fruits. 

Among  Waller's  little  poems  are  some,  which  their  excellency  ought  to 
secure  from  oblivion ;  as,  ToAmoret^  comparing  the  different  modes  of  re- 
gard with  which  he  looks  on  her  and  Sacharissa ;  and  the  verses  On  Lovc^ 
that  begin.  Anger  in  hasty  words  or  blows. 

In  others  he  is  not  equally  successful ;  sometimes  his  thoughts  are  deii* 
eient,  and  sometimes  his  expression. 

The  nuQibers  are  not  always  musical ;  as. 

Fair  Venus,  in  thy  soft  arms 

The  god  of  rage  confine ; 
For  thy  whispers  are  the  chann^ 
.  Which  only  can  divert  his  fierce  desiga*  ^ 
What  though  he  frown,  and  to  tumult  do  incline  i 

Thou  the  fiame 

Kindled  in  his  breast  canst  tame 
With  that  snow  Which  unmelted  lies  on  thine. 

He  seldom  indeed  fetches  an  amorous  sentiment  from  the  depths  of  sci- 
ence; his  thoughts  are  for  the  most  part  easily  understood,  and  his  images 
such  as  the  superficies  of  nature  readily  supplies;  he  has  a  just  claim  tp  po- 
pularity, because  he  writes  to  common  degrees  of  knowledge,  and  is  free 
It  least  from  philosophical  pedantry,  unless  perhaps  the  end  rf  a  song  to 
the  Sun  may  be  excepted,  in  which  he  is  too  much  a  Copernican.  To  which 
may  be  addjed  the  simile  of  the  J^alm  in  the  verses  on  her  passing  through  a 
i^owd;  and  a  line  in  a  more  serious  poem  on  the  Itestauration,  about  vipers 
and  treacle,  which  can  only  be  unfierstQqd  l)y  those  who  happen  to  know 
the  composition  of  the  Theriaca. 

pis  thoughts  are  sometimes  hyperbolical,  and  his  images  unnatural ; 

—The  plants  admire. 
No  less  than  those  of  old  did  Orpheus'  lyre ; 
If  she  sit  down,  with  tops  all  tow'rds  her  bow'd  i 
They  r^und  about  her  into  arbours  crowd : 
Or  if  she  walks,  in  even  ranks  they  stand. 
Like  some  wall  marsba|'d  and  o)bse<^uiops  baad^ 

In  another  place ; 

While  in  the  park  I  sing,  the  Ustening  deer 
Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear : 
When  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame, 
^. .  .  They  bow  their  heads,  as  if  they  fek  the  same^ 

To  gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bowers. 
With  load  comfdamts  they  answer  tne  in%howen« 
To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  souiVs  %\n«3ei« 
Morg  dorf"  thzn  trees,  and  ptoudjet  tJwji  ^\«wt»V  Vi4 
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On  tbe  head  of  a  Stag : 

O  fertile  head  f  which  every  year 
Coold  such  a  erop  of  wonder  bear  t 
The  teeming  earth  did  never  bring 
So  soon,  to  hard 9  so  hftge  a  thing : 
Which  o:ight  it  never  have  been  cast. 
Each  year's  growth  added  to  the  last » 
These  lofty  branches  had  siipply'd 
The  Earth's  bold  son's  prodigious  pride: 
Heaven  with  these  engines  had  been  scal'd* 
When  mountains  heap'd  on  mountains  fail'd. 

Sometimes  having  succeeded  in  the  first  part,  he  9iakesa  feeble  conc1a« 
Aon.  In  the  song  of  '*  Sacharissa's  and  Amoret's  Friendship/*  the  two 
hst  stanzas  ought  to  have  been  onnitted. 

His  linages  of  gallantry  are  not  always  in  the  highest  degree  delicate. 

Then  shall  my  love  this  doubt  displace. 

And  gain  such  fruit  that  I  may  come 
And  banquet  sometimes  on  thy  face,- 

But  make  my  constant  meals -at  home* 

Some  applications  may  be  thought  too  renjotc  and  unconsequential:  is 
m  the  verses  on  the  Zady  dancing. 

The  sun  in  figures  such  as  these, 
Joys  with  the  moon  to  play :  " 

To  the  sweet  strains  they  advance. 
Which  do  result  from  their  own  spheres : 

As  this  nymph's  dance 
Moves  with  the  numbers  which  she  hears. 

Sometimes  a  thought,  which  might  perhaps  fill  a  distich,  is  expanded 
tnd  attenuated  till  it  grows  weak  and  almost  evanescent. 

Chloris !  since  firs;  our  calm  of  peace 

Was  frighted  hence,  this  good  we  find. 
Your  favours  with  your  fears  increase. 

And  growing  mischief  make  you  kind. 
So  the  fair  tree,  which  still  preserves 

Her  fruit,  and  state,  while  no  wind  blows 
In  storms  from  that  uprightness  swerves ; 

And  the  glad  earth  about  her  strows 

With  treasure  from  h^r  yielding  boughs. 

His  images  arc  not  always  distinct;  as,  in  the  following  passage,  he  con. 
founds  Love  as  a  person  with  love  as  a  passion : 

Some  other  nymphs,  with  colours  faint. 
And  pencil  slow  may  Cupid  p^/mt. 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy ; 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  Boy : 
Can,  with  a  single  look,  inflame 
The  coldest  breast,  the  rudest  tame. 

Ris. sallies  of  casual  flattery  are  sometimes  elegant  and  happy,  as  that  U 
ffUfm/ir/Ae  tSlver  Pen;  and  sometimes  onpty  aad  Xuft\D^«  ai^  \)^ax  u^n. 
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the  Card  iom  By  tlte  ^ueen.  There  are  a  few  lines  written  in  the  Dutchess', 
TassOf  which  he  is  said  by  Fenton  to  have  kept  a  summer  under  correction 
It  happened  to  Waller,  as  to  others,  that  his  success  was  not  always  in  pro 
portion  to  hb  labour. 

Of  these  petty  compositions,  neither  the  beauties  nor  the  faults  deserve 
much  attention.  The  amorous  verses  have  this  to  recommend  them»  tha 
tbey  are  less  hyperbolical  than  those  of  some  other  poets.  Waller  is  no 
always  at  the  last  gasp;  he  does  not  die  of  a  frown,  nor  live  upon  a  smile 
There  is,  however,  too  much  love,  and  too  many  trifles.  Little  things  an 
made  too  important ;  and  the  Empire  of  Beauty  is  repi^seated  as  exertinj 
its  influence  further  than  can  be  allowed  by  the  multiplicity  of  human  pas 
sions,  and  the  variety  of  iiuman  wants.  Such  books,  therefore^  may  b 
considered  as  shewing  the  world  under  a  false  appearance,  and,  so  far  a 
they  obtain  credit  from  the  young  and  unexperienced,  as  misleading  expec 
tation,  and  misguiding  practice. 

Of  his  nobler  and  more  weighty  performances,  the  greater  part  is  pane 
gyiical ;  for  of  prais«  he  was  very  lavish,  as  is  observed  by  his  imitator^  Lore 
X^ansdowne. 


No  satyr  stalks  within  the  hallo w'd  ground. 
But  queens  and  heroines,  kings  and  gods  abound ; 
Glory  and  arms  and  k)ve  are  all  the  soilnd. 
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In  the  first  poem,  on  the  danger  of  the  Prince  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  then 
is  a  puerile  and  ridiculous  mention  of  Arion  at  the  beginning;  and  the  las 
paragraph,  on  the  CaiUy  is  in  part  ridiculously  mean,  and  in  part  ridicu 
lously  tumid.  The  poem,  however,  is  such  as  may  be  justly  praised,  with 
out  much  allowance  for  the  state  of  our  poetry  and  language  at  that  time- 

The  two  next  poems  are  upon  the  King's  behaviour  at  the  death  ^Buck 
ingham,  and  upon  his  Navy. 

He  has,  in  the  first,  used  the  pagan  deities  with  great  propriety; 

'Twas  want  of  such  a  precedent  as  this 
Made  the  old  heathens  frame  their  gods  amiss. 

In  the  poem  on  the  Navy,  those  lines  are  very  noble,  which  suppose  th 
King's  power  secure  against  a  second  Deluge ;  so  noble,  that  it  were  almoi 
criminal  to  remark  the  mistake  of  centre  for  surface^  or  to  say  that  theenc 
pire  of  the  se^  would  be  worth  little  if  it  were  not  that  the  waters  term! 
nate  in  land. 

The  poem  upon  Sallce  has  forcible  sentiments;  but  the  conclusion 
feeble.  That  on  the  Repairs  of  §t.  Paul's  has  something  vulgar  and  obvious 
such  as  the  mention  of  Amphion;  and  something  violent  and  harsh^  as 

So  all  our  minds  with  his  conspire  to  grace 
The  Gentiles'  great  apostle,  and  defece 
Those  state>obscuring  sheds,  that  like  a  cliala 
Seem'dto  confine,  aad  fetter  faim again: 
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Whicli  the  ghd  saint  shakes  off  at  his  coaimand. 

As  once  the  viper  from  hb  sacred  hand. 

So  joys  the  aged  oak»  when  we  divide  i 

The  creeping  ivy  from  hb  injur'd  side. 

Of  the  two  last  couplets,  the  first  is  extravagantj  and  xht  second  mean* 
IBs  praise  of  the  Queen  is  too  much  exaggerated ;  and  the  thought,  that 
ibe  '<  saves  lovers,  by  cutting  off  hope/  as  gangrenes  are  cured  by  lopping 
« the  limb,"  presents  nothing  to  the  mind  but  disgust  and  horror. 

Of  the  Baiile  of  the  Summer  Islands^  it  seems  not  easy  to  say  whether  it 
is  intended  to  raise  terror  or  merriment.  The  beginning  is  too  splendid  f#r 
jest,  tnd  the  conclusion  too  light  for  seriousness.  The  versification  is  stu- 
died, the  scenes  are  diligently  displayed,  and  the  images  artfully  amplified  ; 
bat  as  it  ends  neither  in  joy  nor  sorrow,  it  will  scarcely  be  read  a  second 

ttme. 

'  Tht  RmegyrickMf  on  Cromwell  has  obtained  from  thepublick  a  very  1h 
beral  dividend  of  praise,  which  however  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  un* 
justly  lavished ;  for  such  a  series  of  verses  had  rarely  appeared  before  in  the 
English  language.  Of  the  lines  some  are  grand,  some  are  graceful,  and  all 
are  musical.  There  is  now  and  then  a  feeble  verse,  or  a  trifling  thought; 
but  its  great  fault  is  the  choice  of  its  hero. 

The  poem  of  The  IVar  with  AS]^«/f  begins  with  lines  more  vigorous  and 
striking  than  Waller  is  accustomed  to  produce.  The  succeeding  parts  are 
tariegated  with  better  passages  and  worse.  There  is  something  too  far- 
fetched in  the  comparison  of  the  Spaniards  drawing  the  English  on,  by  sa- 
hting  St.  Lucar  with  cannon,  to  lambs  awakemng  the  lion  by  bleating.  The 
fiite  of  the  Marquis  and  his  Lady,  who  were  burnt  in  their  ship,  would 
have  moved  more,  had  the  Poet  not  made  him  die  like  the  Phoenix,  because 
be  bad  spices  about  him,  nor  expressed  their  affection  and  their  end  by  ji 
coQcdt  at  once  false  and  vulgar : 

Alive,  in  equal  flames  of  love  diey  bum'd. 
And.  now  together  are  to  ashes  turn'd. 

Tbe.ve^:se8  to  Q>arles,,on  his  Return,  were  doubtless  intended  to  copn« 
JerbilafKT.the  pan^gyri^k  pn.Croaiwell.  If.it  has  been  thought  inferior 
to  that  ^th  which  it  is  naturally  compared,  the  ca.use  of  its  de^cience  h^ 

jNqi,ali:eady.  r^i^arked. 

The:  (l;^ulin^&g  pieces  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine  singly.  They  must  be 
JDjposed  to  have  .faults  aod  beauties  of  the  same  kind  wiih  tjbe.  rest.  ITh^ 
iS^rcyi.  fioems,  however^  deserve  particular  je<{gard ;  they  were  (he  work  of 
Waller's  declining  life,  of  those  hc^rs  in  which  he  looked,  upon  the  fame 
Wffljtbeb^lfy  pf  ibe.tioie  past  with- the. sentimenfs  whifhi^is  great  prede- 
te9Mr,Pctnrchr))fqu^athed  to.p9^terityj  ,upoA  hi^.^CYiew  pH  that  love  an4 
fWtfy^hicb-lYairtj^yta.  him  immK^Vf^ 

»*l-  !•  T  Th?t 
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His  dotiBIe  I'hyth^s,  in  heroick  verse^  have  been  e^tisured  by  Mrs.  Pbi« 
lips,  who  was  his  rival  in  the  translation  of  Corneille's  Pompejr;  aqd  more 
faults  might  be  found,  were  not  the  enquiry  below  attention. 

He  sometimes  uses  the  obsolete  termination  of  verbs,  as  toaxetk,  ajffieieih ; 
and  sometimes  retains  the  filial  syllable  of  the  preterite,  as  amazed^  sufposed^ 
of  which  I  know  not  whether  it  is  not  to  the  detriment  of  our  language  that 
we  have  totally  rejected  them. 

Of  triplets  he  is  sparing ;  l)ut  he  did  not  wholly  forbear  them :  of  an 
Alexandrine  he  has  given  no  example* 

The  general  character  of  his  poetry  is  elegance  and  gaiety.  He  is  never 
pathetick,  and  very  rarely  sublime.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  mind  neither 
much  elevated  by  nature,  nor  amplified  by  learning.  His  thoughts  are  such 
as  a  liberal  conversation  and  large  acquaintance  with  life  would  easily  sup- 
ply.  They  had  however  then,  perhaps,  that  grace  of  novelty,  which  they 
are  now  often  supposed  to  want  by  those  who,  having  already  found  them 
in  later  books,  do  not  know  or  enquire  who  produced  them  first.  Thn  treat- 
xnent  is  unjust.     Let  not  the  original  author  lose  by  his  imitators. 

Praise,  however;,  should  be  due  before  it  is  given.  The  author  of  Wall- 
er*s  life  ascribes  to  him  the  fiist  practice,  of  what  Erythr^tus  and  some  latt 
critics  call  Alliteration^  of  using  in  the  same  verse  many  words  beginning 
vith  the  same  letter.  But  this  knack,  whatever  be  its  value,  was  so  fre* 
quern  among  early  writers,  (hat  Gascoigne^  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, warns  the  young  poet  against  affecting  it;  Shakspeare,  in  the  Afi</- 
iummer  Nights  Dreamy  is  supposed  to  ridicule  it;  and  in  another  play  the 
8onnet  of  Holofernes  fully  displays  it. 

He  borrows  too  many  of  his  sentiments  and  illustrations  from  the  old  My- 
thology, for  whiph  it  is  vain  to  plead  the  example  of  ancient  poets ;  the 
deities,  which  they  introduced  so  frequently,  were  considered  as  realities, 
so  far  as  to  be  received  by  the  imagination,  whatever  sober  reason  might 
even  then  deterDiinCr  But  of  these  images  time  has  tarnished  the  splendor. 
A  fiction,  not  only  detected  but  despised,  c^n  never  afford  a  solid  basis  to 
any  position,  though  sometimes  it  may  furnish  a  transient  allusion,  or  slight 
illustration.  No  modern  monarch  can  be  much  exalted  by  hearing  that, 
as  Hercules  had  had  his  cluby  he  has  his  navy- 

But  of  the  piaise  of  Waller,  thopgh  much  may  be  taken  away,  much 
will  remain ;  io:  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  added  something  to  our  ele- 
gance ot  diction,  and  something  to  our  propriety  of  thought ;  and  to  him 
tna-  *)e  soilied  what  Tasso  said,  with  equal  spirit  and  justice  of  himself 
and  Guarini,  when,  haying  perused  tht  Pastor  Fidp^  he  cried  out,  **  If  he 
•'  had  r.ot  read  Aminia.  he  had  not  excelled  it.** 

AS  Waller  professed  himself  to  have  learned  the  art  of  vf^rsification  frcMi 
Fairfax,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  .subjoin  a  specimen  of  his  work, 
Ifhich^  after  Mr.  Hoole's  translation^  will  perhaps  not  be.|OOD  reprinted. 
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jT  knowing  the  state  in  which  Mr.  Waller  foond  our  poetry^r  the  reader 
ly  judge  how  much  he  iisj^roved  it* 

1 

ErmiDia's  steed  (this  while)  lus  mistress  here 
Through  forrescs  thicke  among  the  shadie  trccoet 
Her  feeble  hand  the  bridle  raines  forlore. 
Half  iaa  swoune  she  was  for  fcare  I  weene: 
But  her  flit  courser  spnred  nere  the  aKj/ie, 
To  beare  her  through  the  desart  woods  nrnrtm 

Of  her  strong  fees*  that  chas'd  her  through  the  f  lafaNW 

And  still  pvrsu'd»  but  still  ^rsfi'd  in  vainer 

d 

Like  as  the  wearie  bounds  at  last  retire; 
Windlesse,  displeased,  firom  the  fruitlesse  chacep 
When  the  slie  beast  Tapi^t  in  j^ush  and  brire» 
No  art  nor  paines  can  rowse  oi|t  of  his  place : 
The  Christian  knights  so  full  of  shame  and  ire 
Returned  backe,  with  .faint  and  wearie  pace  I 

Yet  still  the  fearfiill  Dame  fled,  swift  at  windet 

Nor  euer  staid,  nor  euer  lookt  hehinde* 

S 

Through  thicke  and  thinne,  all  night,  all  day,  she  drilled^ 

Withouten  comfort,  companie,  or  guide,  ^ 

Her  plamts  and  teares  with  euery  thought  reuiued. 

She  heard  and  saw  her  greefes,  bot  nought  beside* 

But  when  the  sunne  his  burning  chariot  diued 

hi  Thetis  wauve,  and  wearie  teame  vntide. 
On  Ionian's  sandie  banks  her  course  she  staid. 
At  Ust,  there  dowoe  she  light,  and  downe  the  laidf 

4 

Her  teare^f  her  drinke ;  hep  food,  her  sorrowings. 

This  was  her  diet  that  vnhappie  night : 

But  sleepe  (chat  sweet  repose  and  quiet  brings) 

To  ease  the  greefes  of  discontented  wight. 

Spread  foofth  his  tender,  soft,  and  nimble  wings. 

In  his  dull  armes  fenlding  the  Ttrgin  bright  $ 
And  loue,  his  mother,  and  the  graces  kept 
Strong  watch  and  warde,  while  diis  fsjire  Ludk  slept, 

6 

The  J^irds  awakte  her  with  Aeir  norntng  songf 
Theu-  ¥^rt^)ing  nrasicke  peant  her  tender  tare. 
The  murmuring  brookes  and  whistling  windes  among 
The  rattling  boughes,  and  leaues,  their  parts  did  beafe  ; 
Her  eies  vnclos  d  behelfl  the  groues  along 
Qf  sMtaines  and  shepherd  groomei ,  that  dwellings  weare ; 

And  that  sweet  noise,  birds,  winds,  and  waters  seor, 

Pr^uokte  again  the  virgin  tq  lament, 

6 

Her  plaints  were  interrupted  with  a  sound, 
Th^^  se(99^'d  firoQ)  thickest  bushf  s  to  proceed, 
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Some  iollie  shepherd  sung  a  lustie  round. 
And  to  his  voice  had  tun'd  h'u  oaten  reed  i 
Thither  she  went,  an  old  man  there  she  found, 
(At  whose  right  hand  his  little  flock  did  feed) 
Stt  making  baskets,  his  three  sonnes  among. 
That  learn'd  their  Other's  art,  and  learna  hi 


his  song* 


Beholding  one  in  shining  armes  ap|>eare 
The  seelie  man  and  his  were  sore  dismaid  i 
But  sweet  Erminia  comforted  their  feare. 
Her  ventall  vp,  her  visage  open  laid, 
You  happie  foike,  of  heau^n  belou'd  deare. 
Work  on  (quoth  she)  upon  your  harmlesse  traid. 
These  dreadful)  arraes  1  beare  no  war&re  bring 
To  your  swe^t  tpil^,  nor  those  sweet  tunes  you  sing, 

8 

But  father,  since  this  land,  these  townes  and  towres^ 
Destroied  are  with  sword,  with  fire  and  spoile. 
How  may  it  be  unhurt,^  that  yov  and  yours 
In  safetie  thus,  applie  your  harmlesse  toHe  ? 
My  Sonne  (quoth  he)  this  pore  estate  of  ours 
Is  euer  safe  &om  storm  of  warlike  broile ; 
Tlis  wildernesse  doth  vs  in  safetie  keepe. 
No  thuodrin^  drum,  no  trumpet  breakes  our  sleepe, 

9 

Haply  just  hean'ns  defence  and  ^ield  of  right. 
Doth  loue  the  innocence  of  simple  swains. 
The  thunderbolts  on  highest  mountains  light, 
And'seld  or  neuer  strike  the  lower 'plaines : 
So  kings -haue  cause  to  feare  Bellonae$  xs\\^U 
Not  they  whose  sweat  and  toile  their  dinner  gaincs. 

Nor  ever  grecdie  soldier  was  entised 

By  pouertie,  neglected  and  despised^ 

10 

O  poucrtip,  chefe  of  the  heau'nly  brood. 
Dearer  to  me  than  wealth  or  kingly  crowne  I 
No  wish  for  honour,  thirst  of  others  good. 
Can  o^oue  my  hart,  contented  with  mine  owne ; 
We  quench  our  thirst  with  water  of  thb  flood. 
Nor  fear  we  poison  should  therein  be  throwne  i 
These  little  flocks  of  sheepe  and  tender  goates 
Giue  milke  for  food,  and  wool  to  make  us  coates* 

11 

We  little  wish,  we  need  but  Uttle  yrealth. 

From  cold  and  hunger  vs  to  cloaih  and  feed ; 

These  are  my  tonnes,  their  care  pre^serues  from  stealib 

Their  father's  flocks,  nor  servants  moc  I  need : 

Amid  these  groues  f  waike  oft  for  my  health. 

And  to  the  fishes,  birds,  and  bcaste^  giue  heed. 
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How  they  are  fed,  in  forrest,  spring  and  lake. 
And  their  contentment  for  ensamplc  uke. 

12 

Time  was  (for  each  one  hath  hb  doting  time. 
These  siluer  locb  were  golden  tresses  than) 
That  countrie  life  I  hated  as  a  crime. 
And  from  the  forrests  sweet  contentment  ran, 
To  Memphis  stately  pallace  would  1  clime. 
And  there  became  the  mighty  Caliphes  man. 

And  though  I  but  a  simple  gardner  weare. 

Yet  could  I  mark  abuses,  see  and  heare. 

13 

Entised  on  with  hope  of  future  gaine, 

I  suflFred  long  what  did  my  souk  displease  ; 

But  whcniny  youth  was  spent,  my  hope  was  vaine, 

I  felt  my  native  strength  at  last  decrease  i 

I  gan  my  loss  of  lustie  yeeres  complaine. 

And  wisht  I  had  enjoy'd  the  countries  peace  i 

I  bod  the  court  farewpll,  and  with  content, 

}Ay  later  age  here  have  I  quiet  spent. 

14 

While  thus  he  spake,  Erminta  husht  and  still 
His  wise  discourses  heard,  with  great  attention. 
His  speeches graue  those  idle  fancies  kill. 
Which  in  her  troubled  soule  bred  such  dissention. 
After  much  thought  reformed  was  her  will, 
Within  chose  woods  to  dwell  was  her  inten^ioq. 

Till  fortune  should  occasion  new  afford. 

To  turne  her  home  to  her  desired  Lord. 

15 

She  said  therefore,  O  shepherd  fortunate ! 

That  troubles  some  didst  whilom  feele  and  proue. 

Yet  liiest  now  in  this  contented  state, 

Let  my  mishap  thy  thoughts  to  pitye  moue. 

To  entertaine  me  as  a  willing  mate 

In  shepherds  life,  which  I  admire  and  loue ; 

Within  these  pleasant  groues  perchance  my  hart. 

Of  her  discomforts  may  vnload  some  part. 

16 

If  gold  or  wealth  of  most  esteemed  deare. 
If  iewels  rich,  thou  diddest  hold  in  prise. 
Such  store  thereof,  such  plentio  haue  I  seen, 
As  to  a  greedie  minde  might  well  suffice  : 
With  that  downe  trickled  many  a  siluer  teare. 
Two  cbristall  streames  fell  from  her  watrie  eyes ; 

Part  of  her  sad  misfortunes  than  she  told. 

And  wept,  and  with  her  wept  that  shepherd  old. 


WhU 
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17 

With  speeches  kindei  he  gan  the  virgin  dexre 
Towanis  bis  cottage  gently  home  to  guide ; 
His  aged  wife  ^bAe  made  her  homely  cheare^ 
Yet  welcomde  h8r»  and  plost  her  by  her  aide*. 
The  Princesse  dond  a  poore  pastoraes  geare» 
A  kerchiefe  course  vpoii'bor  head  ahe  nde ; 
But  yet  her  gestures  and  ber  lookes  (I  gesse) 
Were  such,  as  ill  beseem'd  a  ahephcntene* 

Not  tho^  rude  garownes  could  obseiue,  mvlihide^ 
The  beau'oly  beautie  of  her  aqgels  face» 
Nor  was  her  princely  ofspring  damni6de. 
Or  ought  disparag'de,  'try  dime* kbaufs'bace  i 
Her  little  flocls  to  pasture  woUid  she  gukle» 
'  And  miHoeher  goates. and* in- their ■■  fdldt  them  pUee, 

Both  cheese  and  butler  coM.  she  malBe,  and  fiamc 
Her  selfe  to  pleaacthe  Aephaid  aad^his  dame. 
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Mr.  JOHN  POMFRET  nothing  b  known  but  fr^m  a  dight  and 
3nfu3ed  account  prefixed  to  his  poems  by  a  nameless  friend ;  who  re-    . 
tiat  he  was  the  son  pf  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pom  fret,  rector  of  Luton  in  Bed*- 
re ;  that  h^  was  bred  at  Cambridge*  ;  entered  into  iprders,  .and  wf^ 
)f  Maiden  in  3^fordshire^  and  might  have  risen  in  tho  Church ;  biic 
len  he  applied  to  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  for  institution  to 
g  of  considerable  value,  to  which  he  had  been  presented,  he  found  a 
;some  pbstruaion  raised  by  a  malicious  inteTpretg(ion  of  some  pas^ge 
Choice  ;  from  which  it  was  inferred,  that  he  considered  happiness  as  - 
ikely  to  be  found  in  the  company  of  a  mistress  than  of  a  wife.  ^ 

I  reproach  was  easily  obliterated :  for  it  had  happened  to  Pomfret  as 
yther  men  who  plan  schemes  of  Uf^  ;  he  had  departed  from  his  pur* 
and  was  then  married. 

malice  of  his  enemies  had  however  a  very  fatal  consequence :  the 
constrained  his  attendance  in  London,  where  \it  ciiught  the  sinall-ppx, 
^  170S,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

publislxed  his  poems  in  1699 ;  and  has  been  always  the  favourite  of 
9SS  of  readers,  who,  without  vanity  or  criticism,  seek  only  their  pwn 
ment. 

(Svoice  exhibits  a  system  of  life  adapted  to  common  notions,  and  equal 
nmon  expectations;  such  a  state  as* affords  plenty  and  ti-anquillity. 
It  exclu3ion  of  intellectual  pleasures.  Pcrhap  no  composition  in  our 
.ge  has  been  oftener  perused  than  Pom  fret's  Choice. 
lis  other  poems  there  is  an  easy  volubility ;  the  pleasure  of  smooth  me- 
^fforded  to  the  ei^r,  and  thet  oiind  is  not  oppressed  with  ponderous  or  en- 
d  with  intricate  sentimez^t.  ^e  please^  many^  and  he  who  pleases  inany 
UYC  some  species  of  merit. 

I.  L  ,  U  DORSET. 

i  wat  of  Qneen's  College  tliere,  ml,  Ivf  tfce  UnivcTfity  it^tr,  it^f^^n  to  Wve  ttken  liii 
»!*•  dcgMe  ia  I^>  and  his  Mastct^a  in  1698.    Ui 


DORSET. 


OF  the  Earl  of  Dorset  the  character  has  been  drawn  so  largely  and  sc 
gantly  by  Prior,  to  whom  he  was  familiarly  known,  that  nothing  c; 
^ded  by  a  casual  hand  ;  and  as  its  author  is  so  gei^erally  read^  ic  woul 
useless  oi&ciousness  to  transcribe  it. 

CHARLES  SAGK'VILLE  was  born  January  24,  1637.     Having 
educated  under  a  private  tutor,  he  travelled  into_Italy,  and  returned  a  " 
before  the  Restoration.     He  was  chosen  into  the  first  parliament   that 
called,  for  East  Grinstead  in  Sussex,  and  soon  became  a  favourite  of  Ch; 
the  Second  ;    but   undertook  no  publick   employment,  being  too  eag( 
the  riotous  and  licentious  pleasures  which,  young  men  of  high  rank, 
aspired  to  be  thought  wits,  ai  that  time  imagined  themselves  intitled  to 
dulgc. 

One  of  these  frolicks  has,  by  the  industry  of  Wood,  come  down  to  ] 
terity.  Sackville,  who  was  then  Lord  Buckhurst,  with  ,  Sir  Charles  Se- 
and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  got  drunk  at  the  Cock  in  Bow-street  by  Cov 
garden,  and,  going  into  the  balcony,  exposed  themselves .  to  the  popu 
in  very  indecent  postures.  At  last  as  they  grew  warmer,  Sedley  stood  fi 
.Baked,  and  harangued  the  populace  in  such  profane  language,  that  the  pu 
indignation  was  awakened  ;  the  crowd  attempted  to  force  the  door,  2 
being  repulsed,  drove  in  the  performers  with  stones,  and  broke  the  wind 
of  the  house. 

For  this  misdemeanor  they  were  indicted,  and  Sedley  was  fined  five  h 
dved  poun^is :  what  was  the  sentence  of  the  others  is   nrt    known.     Sec 
employed  Killigrew  and  another  to  procure  a  remission  from  the  king  ; 
(mark  the  friendship  of  the  dissolute!)  they  begged  the  fine  for  themseh 
and  exacted  it  to  the  last  groat. 

In  1(565,  Lord  Buckhurst  attendee!  the  Duke  of  -York  as  9  volunteer  in 
Dutch  war ;  and  w^  in  the  battle  of  June  3,  wlien  eighteen  great  Dutch  sh 
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vcrc  taken,  fourteen  others  were  destroyed,  andOpdam  the  admiral,  who  en- 
gaged the  Duke,  was  blown  up  beside  him,  with  all  his  crew. 

On  the  day  before  the  battle,  he  is  said  to  have  composed  the  cclehiated 
song,  To  mil  you  Ladies  now  at  land,  with  equal  tranquillity  of  mind  and  promp- 
^  titude  of  wit.  Seldom  any  splendid  story  is  wholly  true.  J  have  heard  froirt 
the  late  earl  of  Orrery,  who  was  likely  to  have  good  hereditary  intelligence, 
that  Lord  Buckhui-st  had  been  a  week  employed  upon  it ;  and  only  retouched 
or  finished  it  on  the  memorable  evening.  But  even  this,  ^rhatever  it  may  sub  > 
tract  from.hts  Eacility,  leaves  him  his  courage. 

He  was  soon  after  made  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  and  sent  on  shorr 
embassies  to  France. 

In  I674>  the  estate  of  his  uncle  James  Cranficld,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  cajne 
to  him  by  its  owner's  deaths  and  the  title  was  conferred  on  him  the  year  after.. 
In  1677,  he  became,  by  the  death  of  his  father.  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  inherit- 
cdthe  estate  of  his  family. 

In  1684,  having  buried  his  first  wife,  of  the  family  of  Eagot,  who  left  hini 
Mchild,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  celebrated  bothr 
for  beaiuty  and  understanding. 

He  received  some   favourable  notice  from  King  James ;  but  soon  found  it 
ry  to  oppose  the  violence  of  his  innovations,  and  with  some  other  Lords 
in  Westminster-hall  to  countenance  the  bishops  at  their  trial. 

As  enormities  grew  every  day  less  supportable,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
in  the  Revolution.  He  was  one  of  those  Lords  who  sat  every  day  in 
ffxuicil  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  after  the  king's  departure ;  and,  what  is 
lot  the  most  illustrious  action  of  his  life,  was'employcd  to  conduct  theprin-> 
cess  Anna  to  Nottingham  with  a  guard,  such  as  might  alarm  the  populace,  as 
Aey  passed,  with  false  apprehensions  of  her  danger.  Whatever  end  may  be 
designed,  there  is  always  something  despicable  in  a  trick. 
He  became,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  a  favourite  of  King  William,  who 
day  after  bis  accession,  made  him  lord  chamberlain  of  the  house- hold;,  and 
him  afterwards  the  garter.  He  happened  to  be  among  those  that  were 
with  the  King  in  an  open  boat  sixteen  hours,  in  very  rough  and  cold 
t^cather,  on  the  coast  of  Holland.  His  health  afterwards  declined  ;  and  on 
January  19,  1705-6,  he  died  at  Bath. 

He  was  a  roan  whose  elegance  and  judgment  were  universally  confessed,  and 
Irbose  bounty  to  the  learned  and  witty  was  generally  known.  To  the  indul* 
pnt  affection  of  thepublick.  Lord  Rochester  bore  ample  testimony  in  this 
remark  ;  I  know  not  how  it  fs,  tut  Lord  Buck  hurst  m^y  do  what  he  willy  yeth 
MTftr  in  the  wrong. 

If  such  a  man  attempted  poetry  ^  we  cannot  wonder  that  his  works  were  prais- 
ed. Dryden,  whom,  if  Prior  tells  truth,  hedistinguishedbyhfs  beneficence, 
loi  who  lavished  his  blandishments  on  those  who  are  not  knodrn  to  have  so  well 

desarved 


deserted  die|»/  undeittkingto  prodacfe  authcxrsof  oiisx<iiwncK/tMrY90ft^^  i 
those  of  antiquity,  says^  J  iMKiZi  imidnce  your  Jfjin-dshif  in  satire^  Mi  Shm 
tfemt^m4ri^^.  Would  it  be  imagined  that^of  this  miJ  to  antiquity,  all  H 
aatires  were  little  personal  inyectives^and  tliat  his  longest  composition  was 
aong  of  eWen  stanzas  i 

The>lame,  however,  of  this  exaggered^praise  fills  on  the  encomiast^  ni 
upon^the  author;  ^xihose  performances  are/ what  they  pretand  to  be^  the  efii 
8it)ns  of  A  man  of  wit  ^  gay,  vigorous,  and  air}r«  His  verses  to  Howard  she 
great  fertility  of  mind^  and  his  Darindu  has  been  imitatad  by  Pope* 
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EORGE  STEPNEY,  descended  from  the  Stepneys  of  Pcndigrast  in 
Pembrokeshire,  was  born  at  WlMnittSt^r  in  1663.  Of  bis  father's  con- 
Q  or  fortune  we  have  no  account*  Having  received  the  first  part  of  his 
idon  at  Westminster,  where  he  passedsix  years  iiKhe  College,  he  went  at 
teen  to  Cambridge^,  where  he  continued  a  friendship  begun  at  school  with 
Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Hali&x.  They  came  to  London  together, 
ire  said  to  have  been  invited  into  publick  life  by  At  duke  of  Dorset. . 
is  qualifications  recommend^  him  to  many  foreign  employments,  so  that 
ime  seems  to  have  been  sp^nt-imiegocMlibns.  In  1692  he  was  sent  envoys 
le  Elector  of  Brandefiburgh  ;  iii  169S  tb  the  Imperial  Court ;  in  1694  to 
Btector  of  Saxony  f  in  1696  to  the  Hectors  of  Hkntz  and  Cologne,  and 
Congress  at  Francfort ;  In  li96ja<8ecf»id  erme  to  Brandenburgh ;  in  1699 
le  King  of  Poland ;  in  1701  «gAlh  tb  !hfe  Ettpetor  ;  and  in  1706  to  the 
s  General.  In  1697  he  \^i  Mife  6tit  tf  the  commissioners  of  trade, 
life  was  busy,  and  ilbt  Idng.  Htf  died  in  I7W  ;  and  is  burcd  in  West- 
iter  Abbe^^  with  this  epitaph,  which  Jacob  transcribed  : 

GkoiciTTs  Sripi^ti^s,  Artttpfr, 

Vir  ' 

0b  Ihg^ii  ^iiihtn> 
Oteiki^iih  Scidatiadu 

Mdlikli  Sii^vitat^^  ^ 

Kenan  Usatoi 
YirOi^Btt  AmpUsttinonim  Gonm^hiidtaeni 
iMkpm;  S^,  ac  Vide  ElegallduHi^ 
PtsMla]^  Ofilm  ctU9  Britanmse  lum  EecApie  pfveititai 

.  ^  Sba 

*  He  was  catered  of  Trinitj  CoUt^,  «nd  took  hk  Mallei^  iegttt  ia  i6g9.   H* 


i<o  STEPNEY. 

Sum  aetste  nniltum  celcbrttns, 
Apud  posteros  semper  celebrandut ; 

Plurinnas  Legation es  obiit 
£a  Fide*  Diligentia,  ac  Felicitate, 
Ut  Augustissiinonim  Principuoi 
Gulielmi  &  Annae 
Spem  in  illo  repositam 
Nunqvam  fefellerit, 
Haud  raro  superaverit* 
Post  l<fngum  honontni  Cursum 
Brevi  Tempo ris  Spatio  confectum. 
Cum  Naturse  parum,  Faroae  satis  vixerat, 
.  Animam  ad  altiora  aspirantem  pladde  efflavk. 

On  the  Left  Hand, 

G.S. 

£x  Equestrx  Familia  Stepneiorum, 

De  Pendegrast,  in  Comitatu 

Pembrochjensi  oriendus, 

Westmonasterii  natus  est,  A.  D.  1663. 

£lectus  in  Collegium 

Sancti  Petri  Westmonast.  A.  D.  1676* 

■SanctiTrinitatis  Cantab.  168f. 

Conailiarionimquibus  Commercii 

-  Curi  commissa  est  1697. 
Chelseiae  mortuus,  &«  comitante 

^Migna  Procerum       -      •^         -  ^ 

Frequentia,  hue  elatus«  1707. 

It  is  reported  that  the  juvenile  compositions  of  Stepney  made  gny  ax 
hlush.     I  know  not  whether  his  poems  will  appear  such  wonders  to  the  pn 
age.  One  cannot  always  easily  find  the  reason  for  which  the  world  has  some^^ 
timtt  conspired  to  squander  praise.    It  is  not  very  unlikely  that  he  wrote  ytrfi 
early  as  well  as  he  ever  wrote ;  and  the  performances  of  youth  have  many  t^%^ 
vourers,  because  the  authors  yet  lay  no  claim  to  publick  honours,  and  lie 
therefore  not  considered  as  rivals  by  the  distiibutors  of  fame. 

He  apparently  professed  himself  a  poet,  and  added  his  name  to  those  of  the 
other  wits  in  the  version  of  Juvenal ;  but  he  is  a  very  licentious  translator,  and 
does  not  recompense  his  neglect  of  the  author  by  beauties  of  his  own.    In  his 
original  poems,  now  and  then,  a  happy  line  ma^pierhaps  be  found,  aadnow   . 
and  then  a  short  composition  may  give  pleasure.    But  there  is,  in  the  whole,  4 
little  cither  of  the  grace  of  wit^  or  the  vigour  of  nature. 

J.  pRiLir& 
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(OHN  PHILIPS  was  born  on  the  SOth  of  December  1676,  at  Bampton 
in  Oxfordshire ;  of  which  place  his  father  Dr.  Stephen  Philips,  archdea- 
bftof  Salop,  was  minister.  The  first'part  of  his  education  was  domesticic, 
fter  which  he  was  sent  to  Winchester,  where,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Sewel, 
lis  biographer,  he  was  soon  distinguished  by  the  superiority  of  his  exercises  ; 
IjMi,  what  is  less  easily  to  be  credited,  so  much  endeared  himself  to  his  school- 
iBlows  by  his  civility  and  good-nature,  that  they,  without  murmur  or  ill- 
saw  him  indulged  by  the  master  with  particular  immunities.  It  is  re- 
,  that  when  he  was  at  school,  he  seldom  mingled  in  play  with  the  other 
,  but  retired  to  his  chamber ;  where  his  sovereign  pleasure  was  to  sit^ 
after  hour^  while  his  hair  was  combed  by  somebody,  whose  service  he 
d  means  to  procure*. 
At  school  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poets  ancient  and  modern,  and 
Rd  his  attention  particularly  on  Milton. 

-In  1694  he  entered  himself  at  Christ-church  ;  a  college  at  that  time  in  the 
reputation,  by  the  transmission  of  Busby's  scholars  to  the  care  first  of 
^,and  afterwards  of  Atdrich.  Here  he  was  distinguished  as  a  genius  eminent 
g  the  eminenfj  and  for  friendship  particularly  intimate  with  Mr.  Smithy 
anther  of  Phadra  and  Hippolytus.  The  profession  which  he  intended  to 
blow  was  that  of  Physfck ;  and  he  took  much  delight  in  natural  history, 
f  which  boiaoy  was  his  favourite  part. 

His  Tcpotation  was  confined  to  his  friends  and  to  the  university ;  till  about 
M  he  extended  it  to  a  wider  circle  by  the  Sflendid  Shillings  which  struck 
ke  poblick  attention  with  a  mode  of  writing  new  and  unexpected. 

This 

*  loK  Voidiis  Telitet  tktt  be  alto  lUUglntd  In  litviog  iii  Inir  combed  when  be  cmld  bave  It  doB« 
rhubcn  or  other  penoa  ikillcd  in  the  nilct  of  pnMody.  Of  the  pasiage  that  comaim  tbu  ridiculoaa 
BCf,  tbc  (lUowiflg  U  a  cramlation  :  "  Many  people  take  delight  in  the  tabbing  of  theii  limb^,  and  the 
anbiog  of  tbtir  hair,  hot  these  txerdset  would  delight  much  more,  if^the  servants  at  the  baths,  ani 
tf  tbtbtTben,  were  so  ikilfiil  in  this  art.  that  they  could  express  any  metsares  with  their  fingers.  I 
'  seaabtr  that  mote  than*oiiec  1  bare  fidlen  Into  the  bandt  of  men  of  this  sort,  wbo  could  imitate  any 
'  ■■Bteof  «ong»  inoocnbing  the  hair,  so  ••  •omoiimea.to  espyetf  very  tntellit^ible  Iambics,  Trochees, 
'  l^QyU>  trc.  horn  whence  there  vaofit  tome  no  snail  delight."  See  ha  Treitiae  De  Puematum  cautu 
HA^iktfihai^  OxoQ»  1673.  p.  64*    H. 
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Tbis  performance  raised  him  so  high,  that  when  Europe  resounde 
the  victory  of  Blenheim ,  he  was,  probably  with  an  occult  opposition  i 
dison,  employed  to  deliver  the  acclamation  of  the  Tories.  It  is  said  t 
wou3£[  willingljip  have  ^clined  (he  task^  but  t^at  his  friends  urged  it 
him'.     It  appears  that  "he  wrote  this  poem  at  the  house  of  Mr.  St.  Job 

Bknhtim  was  published-  in  1705.  The  next  year  produced  his  g 
work,  the  poem  upon  Gdtr,  in  two  books  ;  which  was  received  will 
praises^  and  continued  long  to  be  read,  as  an  imitation  of  Virgil's  G 
which  needed  not  shun  the  presence  of  the  original. 

He  then  grew  prdbably  more  confident  of  his  own  abilities,  and  be 
meditate  a*po^m  on  the  Letst  Day ;  a  subject  on  which  no  mind^can  h* 
equal  cxpectdtion. 

*  This  work  he  did  not  live  to  finish  ;  his  diseases,  a  slow  copstimpt;!^ 
an  asthma,  put  a  stop  to  his  studies;  ancj  on  Feb.  15^,  1708,  at  the  beg; 
6f  his  thirty-third  year,  put  an  end  to  his  Ijfe.  He  was  buried  in  the 
tiral  of  Hereford  ;  and  Sir  S.imofi  ffarcourt,  afterwards  Lord  Chan 
^avc  him  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  inscription  ^  Wcs.in 
was  writter,  as  I  h^vc  heard^  by  Dr.  Aticrbury,  though  coiQix^only  gi 
Dr.  Frfind, 

His  Epitaph  at  Hef efbrd  : 
jOHANM£&  PHILIPS 
Obiit  15  die.  SA^  Anao  f  Dom.  I70t. 

I  Mm.  SU9  ft?. 

Cnitts 

Ossa  si  requiras,  h^M^  Vxn^fi(i  ixiapice  ; 
Si  ingeuiuim^escias,  ipsius  Qpera  consulc  i 
Si  Tuipi(lum  desideras, 
Templum  adi  WTesfmq^stp'iinse^ : 
C(u|ilia\(][uaa^iqueYirfuerit,  ^ 

'  Pioat  elegani.illa  (c  preclar^ 

Qjite  cenotaphiutn  ibi  daoorat, 
Inxriptio. 
Quam  interim  erga  Cxigiittos  plus  &  oficioni«, 

4r«st«Ctt»hoc  saxum 
A  MtA^ai ATKiLiTf  MftUre  ipshis  pi^niiisimft, ' 
^Icoti  filii  Mtgiaam  nooisiac  Iacr3Fmia  die  atunu 

His  Epitaph  at  Westminster. 

liet  afeiKbft  iMsdvatur  €te» 
Mac  ia  Deliil^fianatiiituv  Inago, 
Btitanniam  omp^  petvagatur  Fama 
J05A:NNI5     PHILIPS: 
i  Vi  ?i»  toU  ^Of ti«qu/t  ijact^  AvMh 
loyRariak  mi  lagfajaia, 

A  En 
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Eruditione  multiplici  eiccuUum* 
Aliro  animi  candore, 
Exiraia  morum  simplicicate, 
Honestavit. 
Litterarum  Amoeniorum  sitim, 
Quam  Wintonise  Puer  sentire  coeperat^ 
Inter  iEdis  Christi  Alumnos  jugiter  ezple\ut. 
In  ilio  Musarum  Domiciiio 
PraecUris  i£mulorura  stjidiia  excitatxis, 
Optimis  scribendi  Magistris  semper  intentust 
Carmuia  sermone  Patrio  compotuit 
A  Groecii  Latinisque  fontibus  feliciter  deducta, 
Attids  Romanisque  auribus  omnino  digiiR» 
Versuum  quippe  Harmoniam 
RTthino  didicerat. 
Antiquo  illo,  libero  multifornu 
Ad  res  ipsas  apto  prorsus,  &  attemperato* 
Kon  numeris  in  eundem  fer^  orbem  redeuntibus,  v 
Non  Clausularum  similiter  cadentium  lono  « 

Metiri : 
Uni  in  hoc  laudis  genere  Miltoao  secundus^ 

Primoque  poene  Par,  ^ 

Kes  seu  Tenues,  seu  Grandes,  seu  Mediocres 
Ornandas  sumserat, 
Nusquaro,  non  quod  decuit, 
£t  videti  &  assecutus  est, 
Egregius,  quocunque  Stflum  verteret» 
Fandi  author,  &.  Modorum  artifex* 
Fas  sit  Huic, 
Auso  licdt  a  tua  MeHQium  Lege  discedere 
O  Poesis  Anglicanae  Pater,  atque  Conditor,  Chaucere, 
Alterum  tibi  latus  claudere, 
Vatiun  certe  Cineres,  tuos  undique  stipantium 
Non  dedecebit  Chorum. 
Simon  Harcoujlt  Miles 
Viri  ben^  de  se,  de  Litteris  meriti 
C^oad  viveret  Fautor, 
Post  Obitum  pi^  memor. 
Hoc  illi  Sazum  poni  voluif. 
J.  Philivs,  Stephani,  S.  T.  P.  Archidiaconi 
Salop*  Filius,  natus  est  Bamptonise 

In  agro  Ozon..  Dec  80,  1676. 
Obiit  Heref(*di8e,  Feb.  IS,  l703. 

Philips  has  been  always  jfrau^ed^  without  contradiction,  as  a  map  modesty 

UamdcsSy  and  pious ;  who  bore  narrowness  of  fortune  without  discontent, 

and  tedious  and  painiul  maladies  without  impatience:  beloved  by  those  that 

Vol,  I«  X  kt^w 
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Tcncw  him,  but  not  ambitious  to  be  known.  He  was  probably  not  formed  ibr 
a  wide  circle.   His  conversation  is  commended  for  its  innocent  gaiety,  which 
^eems  to  have  flowed  only  among  his  intimates ;  for  I  have  been  told^  thathe 
was  in  company  silent  and  barren,  and  employed  only  upon  the  pleasures  of: 
his  pipe.     His  addiction  to  tobacco  is  mentioned  by  one  of  his  biographers, . 
who  remarks  that  in  all  his  writings,  except  Blenheim ^  he  has  found  anoppor* 
tunity  of  celebrating  the  fragrant  fiime.     In  common  life  he  was  probably 
one  of  these  who  please  by  not  offending,  and  «  hose  person  was  loved  because 
his  writings  wicie  admired.     He  died  honoured  and  lamented,   before  any 
part  of  his  reputation  htd  withered,  and  before  his  patron  St.  John  had  dia-. 
graced  him. 

His  works  are  few.  The  Splendid  Shilling  has  the  uncommon  merit  cf  an 
original  design,  unlrss  it  may  be  thought  precluded  by  the  ancient  CcKtos.  X<* 
degrade  the  sounding  words  and  stately  construct:on  of  Milton,  by  an  applict* 
rion  to  the  lowest  and  most  trivial  things,  gratifies  the  mind  with  a  momeo* 
tary  triumph  over  that  grandeur  which  hitherto  held  its  captives  in  admiration; 
the  wordj  and  things  are  presented  with  a  new  appearance,  and  novelty  is ak 
ways  grateful  where  it  gives  no  pain. 

But  the  merit  of  such  performances  begins  and  ends  with  the  first  author.^ 
He  that  should  again  adapt  Milton's  phrase  to  the  gross  incidents  of  com- 
mon life,  and  even  sid^pt  it  with  more  art,  which  would  not  be  difBcoIt 
must  ytt  tx^tci  but  a  small  part  of  the  praise  which  Philips  has  obtained: 
Jie  can  only  hope  to  be  considered  as  the  repeater  of  a  jest. 

♦^  The  parody  on  Milton,"  says  Gildon,  **  is  the  only  tolerable  productiMj 
^  ♦*  of  its  author."  This  is  si  censure  too  dogmatical  and  violent.  The  poea. 
of  Biwheim  was  never  denied  to  be  tolerable,  even  by  those  who  do  not  al-- 
)pw  his  supreme  excellence.  It  is  indeed  the  poeoi  of  a  scholar,  all  inexferi 
cfzuar^  of  a  man  who  writes  books  fr5m  books,  and  studies  the  world  in  a  col- 
lege. He  seems  to  have  formed  his  ideas  of  the  field  of  Blenheim  from  the 
t>attiesof  the  heroic  ages,  or  the  tales  of  chivalry,  with  very  little  comprehen- 
sion of  the  qualities  necessary  to  the  composition  of  a  modern  hero,  which 
^ddison  has  displayed  with  so  much  propriety .  He  makes  Marlborough  behoW 
gt  a  distance  the  slaughter  made  by  Tallard,  then  haste  to  encounter  and  restrain 
him,  end  mow  his  way  through  ranks  made  headless  by  his  sword. 

He  imitates  Milton's  numbers  indeed,  but  imitates  them  very  injudiciously 
pcformiiy  is  easily  copied ;  and  whatever  there  is  in  Milton  which  the  readci 
wishcsaway,  zi,\  ths^t  is  obsolete,  peculiar,  or  licentious,  is  igtccumulated  wid 
great  care  by  Philips.  Milton's  verse  w^s  harmonious,  in  proportion  to  th< 
general  state  of  our  metre  in  Milton's  3ge;  and,  if  he  had  written  after  th( 
Improvements  made  by  Dryden,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  would  hvn 
Emitted  a  more  pleasing  modulation  of  qumbers  into  his  work  ; .  but  PbUip 
^its  down  with  a  resolution  to  make  no  more  musick  than  he  found ;  to  waa 
511  thsi  hismastey  w^mted,  though  he  is  very  ffir  fron>  having  wba^bismtst^ 

to 
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hd.  Those  asperities,  therefore,  that  are  venerable  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  ^e 
coDtemptible  in  the  Blenheim. 

There  b  a  Latin  ode  written  to  his  patron  St.  John,  in  return  foraprresent 
tfrine  and  tobacco,  which  cannot  be  passed  without  notice.  It  is  gay  and  ele- 
lant,  and  exhibits  several  anful  accommodations  of  classick<  expressions  to 
oev  purposes.     It  seems  better  turned  than  the  odes  of  FTannes.^, 

To  the  poem  on  Cider ,  written  in  imitation  of  tlie  Georgicks,  may  be  given 
diis  peculiar  praise,  that  it  is  grounded  in  truth  ;  that  the  precepts  which  it 
contains  ace' exact  and  just;  and  that  it  is  therefore,  at  once,  a  book  of  enter- 
t^ment  and  of  science.  This  I  was  told  by  Miller,  the  great  gardener  and 
botanbt,  whose  expression  was,  that  there  were  many  books  written  on  the  satne 
vAject  in  prose ,  which  do  not  contain  so  much  tnah  as  that  poem. 

In  the  disposition  of  his  matter,  so  as  to  intersperse  precepts  relating  to  the 
ioltare  of  trees,  with  sentiments  more  generally  alluring,  and  in  easy  and 
giacebl  transitions  from  one  subject  to  another,  he  has  very  diligently  imi- 
tated his  master;  but  he  unhappily  pleased  himself  with  blank  verse,  and  sup- 
|9sed  that  the  numbers  of  Milton,  which  impress  the  mind  with  veneration^ 

mbined  as  they  are  with  subjects  of  inconceivable  grandeur,  could  be  sus- 
by  images  which  at  most  can  rise  only  to  elegance.   Contending  angels 

J  shake  the  regions  of  heaven  in  blank  verse ;  but  the  flow  of  equal  mea- 
,  and  the  embellishment  of  rhyme,  must  recommend  to  our  attention  the 
of  engrafting,  and  decide  the  merit  of  the  redstreak  and  pearmain. 

What  study  could  confer.  Philips  had  obtained ;  but  natural  deficFence  can- 
Mb9  supplied.  He  see  As  not  born  to  greatness  and  elevation.  He  is  never 
k&y,  nor  does  he  often  surprise  with  unexpected  excellence,  but  perhaps  to 
ids  last  poem  may  be  applied  what  Tully  said  of  the  work  of  Lucretius^  that 
iiswnitUnvdth  much  art,  though  with  few  blazes  of  genius* 
The  following  fragment,  written  by  Edmund  Smith,  upon  the  won-ks  of 
Philips,  has  been  transcribed  from  the  Bodleian  manuscripts. 

*'  A  prefi&toTy  Discourse  to  the  poem  on  Mr.  Philips,  with  a  character  of 

his  writings. 
*'  It  IS  altogether  as  equitable  some  account  should  be  given  of  those  who 
liivedistinguishedtheraselves by  theirwritings,asofthosewhoare renowned  for 
jrctt  aalons.  It  is  but  reasonable  they,  who  contributes©  much  to  the  immor- 
tality 

*  This  ode  1  am  wHling  to  mention,  becanse  there  seems  to  be  tn  eiTot  ia  til  the  printed  copies, 
iVid  is,  I  find*  rcuined  in  the  last.     They  all  vead  ; 

Quam  Gtatiarum  cura  decentiBm 
O!  O!  lahellis coi  Yanus  imidet. 

I 

The  ivthor  probably  wrote, 

Qaam  Gratiamm  cara  decemiom 

Ofnat  I  label  111  cut  Venus  imidet.        Di.  J* 
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tatity  of  others,  should  have  some  share  in  it  themselTes ;  and  sipbe  tketr  ge- 
nius only  is  discovered  by  their  works,  it  is  just  that  their  virtMes  should  be 
recorded  by  their  friends.  For  no  modest  men  (as  the  person  I  write  of  was 
in  perfection)  \rill  write  their  own  panegyricks ;  and  it  is  very  bard  that  they 
should  go  without  reputation,  only  because  they  the  more  desenre  it.  ThI 
end  of  writing  Lives  is  for  the  imitation  of  the  readers.  It  will  beih  thepowM 
of  very  few  to  imitate  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  we  must  be  content  with  ad* 
miring  his  great  qualities  and  aaions,  without  hopes  of  following  them.  The 
private  and  social  virtues  are  more  easily  transcribed.  The  Life  of  Cowley  ii 
more  instructive,  as  well  as  more  fine,  than  any  we  have  in  our  ItaguagCj 
And  it  is  to  be  wished,  since  Mr.  Philips  had  so  many  of  the  good  qualitici 
of  that  poet,  that  I  had  some  of  the  abilities  of  his  historian. 

The  Grecian  philosophers  have  had  iheir  Lives  written,  their  morals  com* 
mended,  and  their  sayings  recorded.  Mr.  Philips  had  all  the  virtues  to  which 
most  of  them  only  pretended,  and  all  their  integrity  without  any  of  their 
affectation. 

The  French  are  very  just  to  eminent  men  in  this  point ;  not  a  learned  maa 
nor  a  poet  can  die,  but  all  Europe  must  be  acquainted  with  his  accomplishknents. 
They  give  praise  and  expect  it  in  their  turns :  they  commend  their  Patru's  and 
Molicres  as  well  as  their  Cond&  and  Turennes  ;  their  Pellisons  and  Radnea 
hav6  their  elegies,  as  well  as  the  prince  whom  they  celebrate ;  and  their  poems, 
their  mercuries,  and^  orations,  nay  their  very  gazettes,  are  filled  whh  tbfi 
praises  of  the  learned. 

I  am  satisfied,  had  they  aPhilips  among  them,  and  known  how  to  valoe  him; 
had  they  one  of  his  learning,  his  temper,  but  above  all  of  that  particular  tan 
of  humour,  that  altogether  new  genius,  he  had  been  an  example  to  their  poeii, 
and  a  subject  of  their  panegyricks,  and  perhaps  set  in  tompetition  with  the 
ancients,  to  whom  only  he  ought  to  submit. 

I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  his  memory,  since  no'body  ebc 
undlcTtakes  it.  And  indeed  I  can  assign  no  tause  why  so  many  of  his  acqi&iiH 
tance  (that  are  as  willing  and  more  able  than  myself  to  give  an  account  of  him) 
should  forbear  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  one  so  dear  to  thcte,  btit  oAly  tbtt 
they  look  upon  it  as  a  work  entirely  belonging  to  me. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  only  a  character  of  the  person  and  hit 
writings,  vithout  meddling  with  the  transactions  of  his  life,  which  was  alto- 
gather  private  :  I  shall  only  make  this  known  observation  of  his  family,  that 
there  were  scarce  so  many  extraordinary  men  in  any  one.  1  have  been  acquaint- 
ed with  five  of  his  brothers  (of  which  three  are  still  living),  all  fnen  of  fijie 
parts,  yet  all  of  a  very  unlike  temper  and  genius.  So  tiiat  their  fruitful  mother, 
like  the  mother  of  the  gods,  seems  to  have  produced  a  numerous  offspring, 
all  of  aifiereni  though  uncommon  faculties.  Of  the  living,  neither  their  modes- 
ty nor  the  iiumour  of  the  present  age  permits  me  to  speak  ;  of  the  dead,  I 
may  say  something.  Qoe 
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* 

One  of  them  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the  study  of  the  lawof  na- 
tare  and  nations  of  any  one  I  know.  He  had  perfealy  mastered,  and  even  im- 
prored^  the  notions  of  GrotiuSj  and  the  more  refined  ones  of  PuffendorfF.   He 
ooald  refute  Hobbes,  with  as  much  solidity  as  some  of  greater  name,  and  expose 
Urn  with  as  much  wit  as  Echard.  That  noble  study,  which  requires  the  great* 
est  reach  of  reason  and  nicety  of  distinction,  was  not  at  all  di£Bcult  to  him. 
Twas  a  national  loss  to  be  deprived  of  one  who  understood  a  science  so  ne- 
OEBary,  and  yet  so  unknown  in  England.     I  shall  add  only,  he  had  the  same 
honesty  and  sincerity  as  the  person  I  write  of,  but  more  heat :  the  former  was 
iiore  inclined  to  argue,  the  latter  to  divert :  one  employed  his  reason  more  ; 
At  other  his  imagination :  the  former  had  been  well  qualified  for  those  posts, 
vhich  the* modesty  of  the  latter  made  him  refuse.     His  other  dead  brother 
would  have  been  an  ornament  to  the  college  of  which  he  was  a  member.   He 
luda  genius  either  for  poetry  or  oratory;  and,  though  very  young,  compos- 
ed several  very  agreeable  pieces.     In  all  probability  he  would  have  wrote  as 
finely,  as  his  brother  did  nobly.  He  might  have  been  the  Waller,  a^  the  other 
vai  the  Milton  of  his  time.  Theone  might  celebrate  Marlborough,  theother 
Us  beautiful  offspring.  This  had  not  been  so  fit  to  describe  the  actions  of  he- 
IKS  as  the  virtues  of  private  men.     In  a  word,  he  had  been  fitter  for  my 
fiioe^  mnd  while  his  brother  was  writing  upon  the  greatest  men  that  any  age 
ever  pitiduGed,  in  a  style  equal  to  them,  he  might  have  served  as  a  pane- 
^rist  on  him. 

This  ball  I  think  necessary  to  say  of  his  family.  I  shall  proceed  to  him- 
idf  and  his  writings  ;  which  I  shall  first  treat  of,  because  I  know  they  are 
censored  by  some  out  of  envy,  and  more  out  of  ignoxance. 

The  SpUndid  Shilling,  which  is  far  the  least  considerable,  has  the  more  gfr* 
aenA  reputation,  and  perhaps  hinders  the  character  of  the  rest.  The  style 
agreed  so  well  with  the  burlesque,  that  the  ignorant  thought  it  could  become 
nothing  ebe.  Every  body  is  pleased  with  that  work.  But  to  judge  vightly  of 
the  other,  requires  a  perfect  mastery  of  poetry  and  criticism,  a  just  contempt 
rftbe  little  turns  and  witticisms  now  in  vogue,  and,  above  all,  a  perfect  un- 
derstanding of  poetical  diction  and  description. 

All  that  have  any  taste  of  poetry  will  agree,  that  the  great  burlesque  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  low.  It  is  much  easier  to  make  a  great  thing  appear 
little,  than  a  little  one  gre^t :  Cotton  and  others  of  a  very  low  genius  have 
done  the  former :  but  Philips,  Garth,  and  Boileau,  only  the  latter. 

A  picture  in  miniature  is  every  painter's  talent ;  but  a  piece  for  a  cupola, 
where  all  the  figures  are  enlarged,  yet  proportioned  to  the  eye,  requires  a 
master's  hand. 

It  must  still  be  more  accepuble  than  the  low  burlesque,  because  the  images 
of  the  latter  are  mean  and  filthy,  and  the  language  itself  entirely  unknown  to 
all  men  •£  good  breeding.    The  style  of  Billingsgate  would  not  make  a  very 

agreeable 
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his  work  might  be  burnt,  had  not  the  same  Aagnstus,  that  desired  him  tovritt 
them  preserved  them  from  destruction.  A  scribbling  beau  may  imagine  a  Po«t 
may  be  induced  to  write^  by  the  very  pleasure  he  finds  in  wridng ;  but  that  it 
seldom  y  when  people  are  necessitated  to  it.  I  have  knovr  men  row,  and  uie 
very  bard  labour,  for  diversion,  which  if  they  had  been  tied  to,  they  would 
have  thought  themselves  very  unhappy. 

But  to  return  to  Blenheim^  that  work  somach  admired  by  some,  and  ceo- 
aured  by  others.  I  have  often  wished  he  had  wrote  it  in  Latin,  that  he  might 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  empty  criticks,  who  could  have  as  little  uiideantood 
his  meaning  in  that  language  as  they  do  his  beauties  in  his  own. 

False  criticks  have  been  the  plague  of  all  ages ;  Milton  himself,  in  ft1l# 
■polite  court,  has  been  compared  to  the  rumbling  of  a  wheel-barrow :  !■ 
had  been  on  the  wrong  side,  and  therefore  could  not  be  a  good  pocc  Jfl 
iUsy  ferhafSy  may  he  Mr.  Philips's  case. 

But  I  take  generally  the  ignorance  of  his  readers  to  be  the  oociuiMi  M 
th^ir  dislike.    People,  that  have  formed  their  taste  upon  the  French  writnfi, 
can  hare  no  relish  for  Philips,  they  admire  points  and  turns,  and 
quently  have  no  judgment  x>f  what  is  great  and  majestick:  he  must  look 
in  their  eyes,  when  he  soars  so  high  as  to  be  almost  out  of  their  view.  I 
aot  therefore  allow  any  admirer  of  the  French  to  be  a  judge  of  Blenheim, 
any  who  takes  Bouhours  for  a  compleat  critick.    He  generally  judges  of 
ancients  by'the  modems,  and  not  the  moderns  by  the  ancients;  betakes 
passages  of  their  own  authors  to  be  really  sublime  which  come  'the  n 
to  it ;  he  often  calls  that  a  noble  and  a  great  thought  which  is  only  a 
and  fine  one^  and  has  more  instances  of  the  sublime  out  of  Ovidde  Tritti' 
than  he  has  out  of  all  Virgil. 

I  shall  allow,  therefore,  only  tfiose  to  be  judges  of  Philips,  who  make 
ancients,  and  particularly  Virgil,  their  sundard. 

But,  before  I  enter  on  this  subject,  I  shall  consider  what  is  particular 
the  style  of  Philips,  and  examine  what  ought  to  be  the  style  of 
poetry,  and  next  inquire  how  far  be  is  come  up  to  that  style. 

His  style  is  particular,  because  he  lays  aside  rhyme,  and  writes  ia  Hak 
verse,  and  uses  old  words,  and  frequently  postpones  the  adjective  to  the  si^ 
stantive,  and  the  substantive  to  the  verb  ;  and  leaves  out  little  particles,  4i 
aad  the;  her,  and  his ;  and  uses  frecjuent  oppositions.  Now  let  us 
whether  these  alterations  of  style  be  conformaUe  to  the  true  sublime. 


WAlfiff^ 


^ 
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[LLIAM  W4i;SH,  the  son  of  Joseph  Walsh,  Esq.  of  Hbberiey  u> 
(Yqrcestershire^  was  boni  in  1663,  as'  appears   from  the  account  of* 
who  relates,  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became,  in  1078,  a  gemle«> 
immoner  of  Wadbam  College. 

teft  the  university  without  a  degree,  and  pursued  his  studies  at  London 
home ;  that  he  studied^  in  whatever  place  is  apparent  from  the  effect  i 
became,  in  Mr.  Dry  den's  opinion,  the  test  critick  in  the  nation.  , 
ras  not,  however,  merely  a  critick  or  a  scholar,  but  a  man  of  fashion, 
ft  Dennis  remarks,  ostentatiously  splendid  in  his  dress.  He  was  like- 
member  of  parliament  and  a  courtier,  knight  of  the  shire  for  his  native 
in  several  parliaments ;  in  another  the  representativeof  Richmond  in 
hire  ;  and  gentleman  of  the  horse  to  G(ueen  Anne,  under  the  duke  of 
set. 

le  of  his  verses  shew  him  to  have  been  a  zealous  friend  to  the  Revo* 
\  but  his  political  ardour  did  not  abate  his  reverence  or  kindness  for 
n,  to  whom  he  gave  a  Dissertation  on  Virgil's  Pastorals,  in  which, 
er  studied,  he  discovers  some  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  French 
luition. 

705,  he  began  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Pope,  in  whom  he  discovered 
arly  the  power  of  poetry.  Their  letters  are  written  upon  the  pastoral 
y  of  the  Italians,  and  those  pastorals  which  Pope  was  then  preparing 

>lisb, 

!  kindnesses  which  are  first  experienced  are  seldom  forgotten.  Pope  al- 

etained  a  grateful  memory  of  Walsh's  notice,  and  mentioned  him  in  one 

latter  pieces  among  those  that  had  encouraged  his  juvenile  studies. 

-Granville  the  polite, 


And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write. 

[lis  Essay  on  Criticism  he  had  given  him  more  splendid  praise:  and,  in 

tinion  of  his  learned  commentator,  sacrificed  a  little  of  his  judgement 

gratitude. 

e  time  of  his  death  I  have  not  learned.  It  must  have  happened  bet^veen 

when  he  wrote  to  Pope;  andJTll,  when>Popc  pfaiscdhimin  bis  Essay. 

I.  I.  ■   '*y    ••■    •  •''•    '  'The 
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The  qpikapli  mak^  Irim  forty-six  y^rs  old :  if  Wood's  account  be  rights  he 
died  in  1709. 

He  b  kaoi^n  more  by  his  fomiliarity  with  greater  men,  than  by  any  thini 
done  or  written  by  himself. 

His  works  are  not  numerous*    In  prose  he  wrote  Eugenia,  a  drfena  tf 
t/Kmun;  which  Drydcn  honoured  with  a  Preface. 

EscuUfiuSy  ortht  Hosfilal  of  Fools ,  published  after.his  death. 

A  collection  of  LetUrs  and  Poems,  amorous  and  gallant,  was  published  in  the 
volumes  called  Dryden's  Miscellany,  and  some  other  occasional  pieces. 

To  his  Poems  and  Letters  is  prefixed  a  yery  judicious  prefa*^  upon  , 
Epistolary  Composition  and  Amorous  Poetry. 

In  his  Golden  Age  restored,  there  was  something  of  humour,  while  ttt  j 
facts  were  recent ;  but  it  now  strikes  no  longer.   In  his  imitauon  of  Horue^.' 
the  first  stanzas  are  happily  turned,  and  in  all  his  writings  there  are  pk^ 
Mng  passages.  He  hi^s  however  more  elegance  than  vigour,  and  seldom  riieii' 
higher  than  to  be  pretty. 


■<*j 
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OF  the  great  poet  whose  \ife  I  am  about  to  delineate,  the  curiosity  which 
hift  leputat^ion  must  excite,,  will  require  a  display  more  ample  than  can 
ig«r  be  given.  His  contemporaries,  however  they  reverenced  bis  genius,  left 
tui  life  aawritten ;  and  nothing  therefore  can  be  Icnown  beyond  what  casual 
mcwaon  and  uncertain  tradition  have  supplied. 

JOHN  DRYDEN  was  born  August  9, 16S1,  at  Aldwinde  near  Oundle,  the 
ion  of  Erasmus Dryden  of  Tichmersh ;  who  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Erasmus 
Dryden,   Baronet,  of  Canons  Ashby.    All  these  places  are  in  Northampton- 
iliire  ;  but  the  original  stock  of  the  family  was  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon. 
He  is  reported  by  his  last  biographer,  Derrick,  to  have  inherited  from  his  di- 
ther an  estate  of  two  hundred  a  year,  and  to  have  been  bred,  as  was  said^  an 
Anabaptist.    For  either  of  these  particulars  no  authority  is  given.  Such  a  for- 
tane ought  to  have  secured  him  from  that  poverty  which  seems  always  to  have 
oppressed  him ;  or,  if  he  had  wasted  it,  to  have  made  him  ashamed  of  publish- 
Jflg  his  necessities.  But  though  he  had  many  enemies,  wl|0  undoubtedly  exa- 
nined  his  life  with  a  scrutiny  sufficiently  malicious,  I  do  not  remember  that  he 
iicvcr  charged  with  waste  of  his  patrimony.     He  was  indeed  sometimes  re- 
proached for  his  first  religion.  I  am  therefore  indinedto  believe  thai  Derrick's 
intelligence  was  partly  true,  and  partly  erroneous. 

From  Westminster  School,  where  he  was  instructed  as  one  of  the  king's 
scholars  by  Dr.  Busby,  whom  he  long  after  continued  to  reverence,  he  was 
b  1650  elected  to  one  of  the  Westminster  scholarships  at  Cambridge*. 

Of  his  school  performances  has  appeared  only  a  poem  on  the  deiith  of 
Lord  Hastings,  composed  with  great  ambition  of  such  conceits  as,  notwith- 
sttoding  the  reformation  begun  by  Waller  and  Denhara,  the  example  ^f 
Cowley  still  kept  in  reputation.  Lord  Hastings  died  of  the  small-pox  ;  and 
<^i)  poet  has  inade  of  the  pustules  first  rosebuds,  and  then  gems ;  at  U*t 
cxalu  lUcm  into  stars ;  and  says. 

No 
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please,  ard  who  perhaps  knew  that  by  his  dexterity  of  versification  hewn 
irore  likely  to  excel  others  in  rhyme  than  uichc'Ut  it^  very  readily  adoptd 
his  master's  preference.  He  thef^fore  made  rhyming  tragedies^  till,,  by  tb 
prevalence  of  manifest  propriety,  he  seems  to  have  grown'  ashamed  ol 
aiaking  them  any  longer. 

To  this  play  is  prefixed  a  very  vehement  defence  of  dramatick  rhyme,  ifl 
confutation  of  the  prefiice  to  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  in  which  Sir  Robexl 
Howard  had  censured  it. 

In  1667  he  published  Jwtus  Mirahilis^  the  YeMr  of  Wonders,  which  nay 
be  esteemed  one  of  his  most  elaborate  works. 

It  is  addre55ed  to  Sir  Robert  Hov.  ard  by  a  letter,  which  is  not  properly  a  de- 
dication; and,  writing  to  apcct,  he  has  interspersed  many  critical  ohscrva- 
tions,  of  which  Fome  are  common,  and  some  perhaps  ventured  without  nock 
consideration.  He  began,  ever,  nnw,  to  exercise  the  domination  of  consdoul 
genius,  by  recommending  his  own  performance:  "  I  am  satisfied  that  as  tli|e 
*'  Prince  end  General  [Rtpert  and  Monk]  are  incomparably  the  best  subjcO^" 
**  I  ever  had,  so  what  I  have  written  on  them  is  much  better  than  what  I 
*'  have  performed  on  any  other.  As  I  have  endeavoured  to  adorn  my  poca. 
*•  .\rith  noble  thouglits,  so  much  more. to  express  those  thoughts  willi; 
<•  elocution."  '^ 

It  is  written  in  quatrains,  or  hercic'c  stanzas  of  four  lines :  a  measorff' 
which  he  had  learned  from  th?  GorJihert  of  Davenant,  and  which  hethfli; 
thought  the  mo?t  majestick  that  the  English  language  afFords.  Of  thi» 
stanza  he  mentions  the  encumbrances,  encreased  as  they  were  by  the  exact-! 
ncss  which  the  age  required.  It  v.  as,  throughout  his  Ilfo,  very  much  his 
custom  to  recommend  his  works,  by  reprcsentatinn  of  the  clUHcultiesthathc- 
had  encountered,  without  appearing  to  have  suSiciently  considered,  thif, 
where  there  is  no  difficulty  there  is  no  praise. 

There  seems  to  be  in  the  conduct  of  Sir  Rcbert  Hov/a:  J  and  Drydcn  to-, 
wards  each  other,  something  that  is  net  now  easily  to  be  explained.  Dry- 
den,  in  his  dedication  to  the  carl  of  Orrery,  had  defended  dramatick  rhyme; 
and  Howard,  in  the  preface  to  a  collection  of  plays,  had  censured  his  opinion. 
Dry^en  vindicated  himself  in  his  Dialogue  on  DratTtavck  Poetry  i  Howard, 
Jn  his  preface  to  the  Duke  of  Ze-ma,  animadverted  on  the  Vindication;  and 
Dryden,  in  a  Preface  to  the  Indian  Emperor^  replied  to  the  Animadversions 
with  gi-eat  asperity,  and  almost  with  contumely.  The  dedication  to  this  play 
is  dated  the  year  in  which  the  Annus  Mirahilisyyzs  published.  Here  appean 
a  strange  inconsistency ;  but  Langbaine  affords  some  help,  by  relating  that 
the  answer  to  IIf>ward  was  not  published  in  the  first  edition  of  the  play,  bat 
was  added  when  it  was  afterwards  re-printed  ;  and  as  the  Duke  of  Lerma  diJ 
not  appear  till  1668,  the  same  year  in  which  the  dialogue  was  publbhed, 
there  was  time  enoi;gh  f)r  enmity  to  grow  up  between  authors,  who,  writing 

ftoth  for  the  theatre,  were  r^aturally  rivals. 

He 
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He  IMS  now  so  aucb  distinguished^  that  in  1688  he  succeeded  Sir  William 
SiTCBant  as  poec^laureat.    The  salary  of  the  laureat  had  been  raised  in  ta- 
lour  of  Jonson^  by  Charles  the  First,  from  an  hundred  marks  to  one  hun- 
i  4fd  pounds  a  year,  and  a  tierce  of  wine ;  a  revenu<f  in  tho^  days  net 
indequate  to  the  conveniences  of  life. 

Hie  same  year  he  published  bis  Essay  on  Dramatick  Poetry,  an  elegant 
lad  inatnictive  dialogue,  in  which  \ve  are  told  by  Prior,  that  the  principal 
dtracter  is  meant  to  represent  the  duke  of  Dorset.  This  work  seems  to 
kre  given  Addison  a  model  for  his  Dialogues  upon  Medals. 

Secret.  Love,  or  the  Maiden  ^ecity  (1638)  is  a  tragi-comedy.  In  the  preface 
k  discusses  a  curious  question,  whether  a  poet  ean  judge  well  of  his  own 
)n)ductions  ?  and  determines  very  justly,  that,  of  the  plan  and  disposition, 
ftd  all  that  can  be  reduced  to  principles  of  science,  the  author  may  depend 
qion  his  own  opinions  ;  but  that,  in  those  partu  where  fancy  predominates, 
^aeU-love  may  easily  deceive.  He  might  have  observed,  that  wlflac  is  good  only 
becaaaeit  pleases,  cannot  be  pronounced  good  till  ic  has  been  found  to  please. 
Sh  MarUn  Marr-all  (1668)  is  a  comedy,  published  without  preface  or 
^dedication,  and  at  first  without  the  name  of  the  author.  Langbaine  charges 
k,  like  most  of  the  rest,  with  plagiarism  ;  and  observes  that  tlie  song  is 
tianslated  from  Voicure,  allowing  however  that  both  the  sense  and  measure 
-mxt  exactly  observed. 

;  The  Tempest  (1670)  is  an  alteration  of  Shakspeare's  play,  made  by  Dryden 
laconjunaionwithDavenant,  "  whom,"  says  he,  "  I  found  of  so  quick  a 
I**  &ncy,  that  nothing  was  proposed  to  him  in  which  he  could  not  suddenly 
[•'ptodace  a  thought  extremely  pleasant  and  surprising;  and  those  first 
'•  thoi^hts  of  his,  contrary  to  the  Latin  proverb,  were  not  always  the  least 
^  happy,  and  as  his  fancy  was  quick,  so  likewise  were  the  products  of  if 

•  remote  and  new.     He  borrowed  not  of  any  other,  and  his  imaginations 

•  were  such  as  could  not  easily  enter  into  any  other  man." 

The  cffea  produced  by  the  conjunction  of  these  two  powerful  minds  was, 
Aatto  Shakspeare's  monster  Caliban  is  added  a  sister-monster  Sycorax ;  and 
a  woman,  who,  in  the  original  play,   had  never  seen   a  man,    is  in  this 
.bofught  acquainted  with  a  man  that  had  never  seen  a  woman. 

About  this  time,  in  1673,  Dryden  seems  to  have  had  his  quiet  much  dis- 
tBibed  by  the  success  of  the  Emp-ess  of  Morocco,  a  tragedy  written  in  rhyme 
hfEJkanah  Settle;  which  was  so  much  applauded,  as  to  make  him  think 
idi  supremacy  of  reputation  in  some  danger.  Settle  had  not  only  been 
prosperous  on  the  stage,  but,  in  the  confidence  of  success,  had  published 
his  play,  with  sculptures  and  a  preface  of  defiance.  Here  was  one  offence 
tdded  to  another ;  and,  for  the  last  blast  of  inflammation,  it  was  acted  at 
Whitehall  by  the  court-ladies. 

Dryden  could  not  now  repress  these  emotions,  which  he  called  indigna- 
tion, and  others  jealousy  ;  but  wrote  upon  the  play' and  the  dedication  such 
ctiiicism  ns  malignant  impatience  could  pour  out  in  haste* 

Qf 
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Of  Settle  he' giyes/tbbcbftractcr.  "  lie's  an  animal  ef  a  «u>9t'  dejiloicd 
**  understaoidingj  wuhput  conversation.  His  being  is  in  a  twilight  of  scqk» 
**  and  some  glimmef  ii^gs  of  thought^  w  hich  be  can  never  fashion  into  vU  ov 
**  English.  His  style  is  boisterous  and  roygb-hewn,  his  rhyme  i]Korrigib||; 
**  lewd^  and  his  numbers  perputually  harsh  and  ill-sounding.  The  litde  takaii 
^  which  be  has,  is  fancy.  He  ^metimes  labours  with  a  thought ;  but  with 
*'  the  pudder  he  makes  to  bring  it  into  the  worlds  'tis  commpnly  still- bom  ^ 
*'  so  that  for  want  of  learning  and  elocution^  he  will  never  be  able  to  expreaa 
**  any  thing  either  naturally  or  justly  !" 

This  is  not  very  decent ;  yet  this  is  one  of  the  pages  in  which  criticism  pre« 
^ails  over  brutal  fury.  He- proceeds  :  '^  He  has  a  heavy  hand  at  fopls,  aadik 
great  *'  felicity  in  writing  nocscnse  for  them.  Fools  they  will  be  in  spite  q£ 
^^  him.  His  King,  his  two  empresses,  his  villain,  and  his  sub-villain,  MMf. 
<< .  his  hero,  have  all  a  ccitain  natural  cast  of  the  father — their  folly  wu  boin 
*<  and  bred  in  them,  and  something  of  the  Elkanah  will  be  visible." 

This  is  Dryden's  general  declamation  ;  I  will  not  withold  from  the  reader « 
particular  reroarlK  Having  gone  through  the  first  act,  he  says,  "  To  conclude 
*'  this  act  with  tlie  most  rumbling  piece  of  nonsense  spoken  yet^ 

*•  To  flattering  lightning  our  fcign'd  smiles  conform, 
"  Which  b'ack'd  with  thunder  do  but  gild  a  storm." 

^'  Gmfrfrm  a  smile  to  lighUnng,  make  a  smilf  imitate  lightfting,  eij^djl otter i^  ligk' 
*^  fling:  lightning  sure  is  a  threatning thing.  .  And  this  lightning  must^/Aff 
^'  stu^m.  Now  if  I  must  conform  by  smiles  to  lightning,  then  my  smiles  mQaf^ 
«<  gild  a^^orm  too :  to^fV^^  with  jmfV^j  is  a  new  invention  of  gilding.  /aA 
**  ^Id  a  storm  by  being  hacked  with  thunder.  Thunder  is  part  pf  the  storing 
*<<  so  one  part  of  thcstorm  must  help  to  gild  another  part,  and.  help  by  hackj^.^ 
*'  as  if  a  man  would  guild  a  thing  the  better  for  being  backed,  or  having  |k 
*'  load  upon  his  back.  So  that  here  is  gilding  by  conforming ^  smiling ^  Ughimg^ 
**  bmcting^  MdthuiuUriiig.  The  whole  is  as  if  Ishouldsay  thus,  I  will  makeaiy 
^^  counterfeit  smiles  look  like  a  flattering  stone-horse,  which,  bei^igback^ 
<^  wgh  a  trooper,  xloes  but  gild  the  battle.  I  am  mistaken  if  nonsense  bnoU 
^*  here  pretty  tliick  sown.  Sure  the  poet  writ  these  two  lines  aboard  som« 
*^  smack  in  a  storm,  and  being  sea-sick,  spewed  up  a  good  lump  of  clotted 
nonsense  at  once." 

Hei*e  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  specimen  ^  but  as  the  pamphlet,  though  I>rydeii> 
has. never  been  thought  worthy  of  republication,  and  is  not  easily  to  be  found, 
it  may.  gratify  cmiosity  to  qtiote  it  nu>re  largely. 

Whene'er  she  bleeds* 
.  .       He  no  severer  a  damnation  need*. 

That  dares  pronounce  the  sentence  of  her  death* 

Than  :ke  infection  chat  attends  that  breath. 
•*  Thgt  Mittnis  Jhct  hrHLth^^The  poet  is  at  Ireetih  again  ;  hrteiih  can  n^rcj 
*<  escape  tiim  ;  rud  here  he.br}ngs  \n  ^.iree^th  that  must  be  ififeciiaus  wtp 

^'  fronouncing 
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*'  ndimcptg  a  sentence ;  and  this  sentence  is  not  to  be  pronodnccd  till  the  con- 

"  detained  party  Heeds  \  that  is,  she  must  be  executed  first,  and  sentenced 

**  after  ;  and  the  fronounciftg of  this  sentence  will  be  infectious;  that  is,  others 

«*  will  catch  the  disease  of  that  sentence,  and  this  infecting  of  others  will  tor- 

"  ment  a  man's  self.  The  whole  is  thus ;  when  she  bleeds y  thou  needest  no  greater 

**  hell  or  torment  to  thyself y  than  infecting  of  of  hers  by  pronouncing  a  sentence 

**upon  her.    What  hodge-podge  docs  he  make  here  !  Never  was  Dutch  grout 

^  SQch  clogging,  thick,  ihdigestible  stuff.     But  this  is  but  a  taste  tQ  stay  the 

"  stomach  ;  we  shall  have  a  more  plentiful  mess  presently. 

"  Itow  to  dish  up  the  poet's  broth,  that  I  promised  : 

For  when  we're  d^ad,  and  our  freed  souls  enlarged 

Of  natures  gi^osser  burden  weVe  discharg'd. 

Then  gently,  as  a  happy  lover's  sigh, 

like  wandring  meteors  through  the  air  we'll  fly, 

And  in  our  airy  walk,  as  suhde  guests. 

We'll  steal  itito  our  c^uel  fathers  breasts. 

There  read  their  souls^  and  track  each  pa ssionV  sphere  t  ' 

See  how  Revenge  moves  there,  Ambition  here. 

And  in  their  orbs  view  the  dark  characters 

Of  sieges,  ruins,  murders,  hlood  and  wars. 

We'll  blot  out  all  those  hideous  draughts,  and  write 

Pure  and  white 'forms;  then  with  a  radient  light 

Their'breasts  encircle,  till  their  passions  be 

Gentle  as  nature  in  its  infancy  : 

Till  soften'd  by  our  charms  their  furies  cease. 

And  their  Revenge  resolves  into  a  peaces 

Thus  by  our  death  their  quarrel  ends, 

Whom  living  we  made  foes,  dead  we'll  makc/riends. 

^  If  this  be  &ot  a  very  liberal  mess,  I  will  refer  myself  to  the  stomach  of  any 
"Boderate  guest.  And  a  rare  mess  it  is,  far  excelling  any  Westminster 
**  white-broth.  It  is  a  kind  of  gibblct  porridge,  made  of  the  gibblcts  of  a 
** couple  of  young  geese,  stodged  hill  of  meteors,  orhsy  spheres y  tracky  hideous 
^draughts,  dark  characters y  white  forms ,  and  radiant  lights,  designed  not  only 
*lo  please  appetite,  and  indulge  luxury;  but  it  is  also  physical,  being  an 
**  tpproved  medicine  to  purge  choler :  for  it  is  propounded  by  M orena,  as  a 
**  receipt  to  cure  their  fathers  of  their  choleric  humours :  and,  were  it  written 
^  in  characters  as  barbarous  as  the  words,  might  very  well  pass  for  a  doctor*3 
"bill.  To  conclude,  it  is  porridge,  'tis  a  receipt,  *tis  a  pig  with  a  pudding 
"  in  the  belly,  'tis  I  know  not  what ;  for,  certainly,  never  any  one  thatpre- 
**  tended  to  write  sense,  had  the  impudence  before  to  put  such  stuff  as  this 
^  into  the  mouths  of  those  that  were  to  speak  it  before  an  audience,  whom 
''  hedid  not  take  to  be  all  fools  ;  and  after  that  to  print  it  too,  and  expose  it 
'*  to  the  examination  of  the  world.  But  let  us  see,  what  y^t  can  make  of  this 


For  when  we're  dead,  and  pur  freed  souls  enlargM*^ 
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sport  of  criticism  i  and  were  at  length,  if  his  own  confession  may  be  trusted, 
the  shame  of  the  writer, 

0f  this  play  he  takes  care  to  let  the  reader  know,  that  it  was  contrived 
and  written  in  seven  weeks.  Want  of  tim^  was  often  his  excuse,  or  perhaps 
shortness  of  time  was  his  private  boast  in  the  form  of  an  apology. 

It  was  writtea  before' the  Conquest  of  Granada,  but  published  after  it.  The 
design  is  to  recommend  piety.     *^  I  considered  that  pleasure  was  not  the  only 
'*  end  of  poesy,  and  that  even  the  instructions  of  morality  were  not  so  wholly 
^^  the  business  of  a  poet,  as  that  precepts  and  examples  of  piety  were  to  be 
*'  omitted;  for  to  leave  that  employment  altogether  to  the  clergy,  were  to 
*'  forget  that  religion  was  first  taught  inverse,  which  the  laziness  or  dullness 
'^  of  succeeding  priesthood  turned  afterwards  into  prose."    Thus  foolishly 
could  Dryden  write,  rather  than  not  shew  his  malice  to  the  parsons. 
.  The  two  parts  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada  (167%)  are  written  with  a  seem- 
Vig  determination  to  glut  the  publick  with  dramatic  wonders;  to  exhibit  in  its 
highest  elevation  a  theatrical  meteor  of  incredible  love  and  impossible  valour, 
Ziid  tfi  leave  no  room  for  a  wilder  flight  to  the  extravagance  of  posterity.  AH 
the  ritys  of  romantick  heat,  whether  amorous  orwarlike^  glow  in  Almanzor 
by  a  i::nd  of  concentration.  He  is  above  all  laws  ;  he  is  exempt  from  all  re- 
strainu  \  he  ranges  the  world  at  will,  and  governs  wherever  he  appears.  He 
fights  without  enquiring  the  cause^  and  loves  in  spight  of  the  obligations  of  jus- 
tice, of  rejection  by  his  mistress,  and  of  prohibition  from  the  dead.     Yet  the 
scenes  are,  for  the  most  part,  delightful;  they  exhibit  a  kind  of  illustrious 
depravity,  and  majestick  madness.,  such  as,  if  it  is  sometimes  despised,  is  often 
reverenced,  and  in  which  the  ridiculous  is  mingled  with  the  astonishing. 

In  the  Epilogue  to  the  second  part  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  Dryden  in- 
dulges his  favourite  pleasure  of  discrediting  his  predecessors ;  and  this  Epilogue 
he  has  defended  by  a  long  postscript.  He  had  promised  a  second  dialogue,  in 
which  he  should  more  fully  treat  of  the  virtues  and  faults  of  the  English  poets, 
who  have  written  in  the  dramatick,  epick,  or  lyrick  way.  This  promise  was 
ijever  formally  performed;  but,  with  respect  to  the  dramatick  writers,  he  has 
given  us  in  his  prefaces,  and  in  this  postscript,  something  equivalent:  but  his 
purpose  being  to  exalt  himself  by  the  comparison,  he  shew3  faults  distinctly, 
and  only  praises  excellence  in  general  terms. 

A  play  thus  written,   in  professed  defiance  of  probability,  naturally  drew 

•upon  itself  the  vultures  of  the  theatre.     One  of  the  criticks  that  attacked  it 

.Vf9»  MartiM  Qiford,  to  whom  Sprat  addressed  the  Life  of  Cowley,  with  such 

veneitition  of  his  critical  pt^wers  as  might  naturally  excite  great  expectations  of 

instructions  from  his  remarks.     But  let  honest  credulity  beware  of  receiving 

characters  from  contemporary  writers.     Cifford's  remarks,  by  the  favour  of 

•  J^T,  Tejcjy  were  at  last   obtained;  and,  that  no  man  may  ever  want  them 

more,  1  will  extract  enough  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  desire. 

Tn 
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In  the  first  Letter  his  observation  is  only  general :  "  You  do  live,"  says  he 
**  in  as  much  ignorance  and  darkness  as  you  did  in  the  womb  2  your  writings 
"  arc  like  a  Jack-of  all-trade's  shop ;  they  have  a  variety,  but  nothing  of  va- 
"  lue  ;  and  if  thou  art  not  the  dullest  plant-animal  that  ever  the  earth  pro- 
''  duced,  all  that  I  have  conversed  with  are  strangely  mistaken  in  thee." 

In  the  second  he  tells  him  that  Almanzor  is  not  more  copied  from  Achilles 
than  from  ancient  Pistol-  "  But  I  ata,"  said  he,  '*  strangely  mistaken  if  I  have 
"  not  seen  fhis  very  Almanzor  of  yours  in  some  disguise  about  this  town,  and 
**  passing  under  another  name.  Pr'y thee  tell  me  true,  was  not  this  HufTcap 
**  Once  tire  Indian  Emperor  j  and  at  another  time  did  he  not  call  himself  AfiMi- 
**  min?  Was  not  Lyndaraxa  once  called  Almeria  ?  I  mean  under  Montezuma 
"  the  Indian  Emperor.  I  protest  and  vow  they  are  either  the  same,  or  so 
"  alike  that  I  cannot  from  my  heart,  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  You 
"  are  therefore  a  strange  unconscionable  thief;  thou  art  not  content  to  steal 
"  from  others,  but  dost  rob  thy  poor  wretched  self  too.*' 

Now  was  SeuU's  time  to  take  his  revenge.     He  wrote  a  vindication  of  his 
own  lines  ;  and,  if  he  is  forced  to  yield  any  things  makes  reprisals  upon  his 
enemy.  To  say  that  his  answer  is  equal  to  the  censure,  is  no  high  commenda- 
tion.    To  expose  Dryden's  method  of  analysing  his  ejcpressions,  he  tries  the 
same  experimei?t  up(«a  thesame  description  of  the  ships  in  the  Indian  Emferor 
of  which  however  he  does  not  deny  the  excellence  j  but  intends  to  shew,  that 
by  studied  misconstruction  every  thing  may  beequUlyrepresentedas ridiculous. 
After  so  much  of  Dryden's  elegant  animadversions,  justice  requires  that  some* 
thing  of  Settle's  should  be  exhibited.     The   following   observations  are 
therefore  extracted  from  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  ninety-five  pages : 
•'  Fate  after  him  below  with  pain  did  move, 
<*  And  victory  could  scarce  keep  peace  above. 
"  These  two  lines,  if  he  can  shew  me  any  sense  or  thought  in,  or  any  thing 
"  but  bombast  and   noise,  he  shall  make  me  believe  every  word  in  hi» 
^'  observations  on  Morocco  sense : 

"  In  the  Empress  of  Morocco  were  these  lines : 

«*  I'll  travel  then  to  some  remoter  sphere, 

"  Till  I  find  out  new  worlds,  and  crown  you  there. 

"  On  which  Dryden  made  this  remark : 
"  I  believe  oiir  learned  author  takes  a  sphere  for  a  country ;  the  sphere  of 
Morocco,  as  if  Morocco  were  the  globe  of  earth  and  water ;  but  a  globe  is 
no  sphere  neither,  by  his  leave,"  &c.  "  So  sphere  must  not  be  sense  unless 
'^  it  relate  to  a  circular  motion  about  a  globe,  in  which  sense  the  astronomers 
'^  use  it.     I  would  desire  him  to  expound  those  lines  in  Granada  : 
*'  I'll  to  the  turrets  of  the  palace  go, 
*'  And  add  new  fire  to  those  that  fight  below. 

«*  Thence^ 
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**  Thtncc,  Hero-like,  vith  torches  bj  my  tide, 

'*  (Far  be  the  omen  tho')  my  Love  I'll  guide. 

"  No,  like  his  better  fortune  111  appear,  ^ 

**  With  open  arms,  loose  veil,  and  flowing  hair,  C 

"  Just  flying  forward  from  my  rowling  sphere.  3 

«*  I  wonder,  if  he  be  so  strict,  how  he  dares  ma,kc  so  bold  with  sphere  himself, 
*'  wd  be  so  critical  in  other  men's  writings.  Fortune  is  fancied  standing  on  f 
^'  globe  not  on  a  aphere,  as  he  told  us  in  the  first  act. 

^'  Because  ElkanaKs  Similies  ^re  the  ^fiosi  Ufdibc  thiftgs  to  what  they  are  com" 
^'  pared  in  the  world,  I'll  venture  to  start  a  simile  in  his  Annue  MireibiUs :  he 
^  gives  this  poetical  description  of  the  ship  called  the  J/mdon  : 

'*  The  goodly  London  in  her  gallant  trim, 

*'  The  Phenix-daughter  of  the  vaoquisht  old, 

**  Like  a  rich  bride  does  to  the  ocean  swim, 

**  And  on  her  shadow  rides  in  floating  gold. 
Her  flag  aloft  spread  ruffling  in  the  wind. 
And  sanguine  streamers  seem'd  the  flood  to  $re  : 

*'  The  weaver,  charm'd  with  what  his  loom  design^, 

^'  Goes  on  to  se?,   and  knows  not  to  retire. 

*'  With  roomy  decks  her  guns  of  mighty  strength, 

*'  Whose  low-laid  mouths  each  mounting  billow.*  laves, 

**  Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length, 

^*  She  seems  a  sea*wasp  flying  on  the  waves. 
''  What  a  «ronderful  pother  is  here,  to  make  all  these  poetical  heautifications 
^*  of  a  ship !  that  Is,  a  phenU  in  the  first  stanza,  and  but  a  wasp  in  the  last : 
nay,  to  make  hb  humble  compatison  of  azzwj^  more  ridiculous,  hedoesnotaajr 
it  flies  upon  the  waves  asnimblyas  a  wasp,  or  the  like,  but  it  seemed  a  a^oj;^. 
*'  But  our  author  at  the  writing  of  this  was  not  in  his  altitudes,  to  compare 
*^  ships  to  floating  palaces ;  a  comparison  to  the  purpose,  was  a  perfection  he 
'^  he  did  i»ot  arrive  to  till  his  Indidn  Emperor^sdtLys.  But  perhaps  his  simi- 
'*  litude  has  more  in  it  than  we  imagine  ;  this  ship  had  a  great  many  guns  in 
'^  hep^  and  they,  put  all  together,  made  the  SUng  in  the  wasp's  tail :  for  this 
^^  is  all  the  reason  I  can  guess,  why  it  seemed  a  ^wasp.  But,  be<;ause  we  will 
*^  allow  him  all  w^can  to  help  out,  let  it  htz^fhenix  sea-w0Sp,  and  the  rarity 
^'  of  such  an  animal  may  do  much  towards  heightening  the  &ncy. 

^'  It  had  been  much  more  to  his  purpose,  if  he  had  designed  to  render  the 
^*  senseless  play  little,  to  have  searched  for  some  such  pedantry  as  this : 

'^  Twoifs  scarce  make  one  possibility. 
'*  If  justice  will  take  all  and  nothing  give, 
*'  Justice,  methinks,  is  not  distributive. 
"  To  die  or  kill  you  is  the  alternative, 
"  Rather  than  take  your  life,  I  will  not  live. 

**  Observe,  how  prettily  our  author  chops  logick  in  heroick  verse.   Thred 
'^^  such  fustian  canting  words  as  distributive,  alternative,  and  two  i/s,  no  man 
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^^  but  himself  would  have  come  wkhin  tke  Aoise  of.   Btft  b«^  *  m&n  of  genera) 
"  learning,  and  all  com^  into  his  plajr. 

**  Twould  have  done  well  too,  if  ht  could  haVe  met  with  a  rant  or  two, 
*'  worth  the  observation :  such  as, 

"  Move^  swiftly,  sun,  and  fly  a  lover'3  ]5ae^, 

**  Leave  montlis  and  weeks  behind  tiiiee  ih  thy  tac^. 
**  But  surely  the  Sun,  whether  he  flics  alover'^or  not  a  lover'svpace,  leaves 
'^  weeks  and  months,  nay  years  too,  behind  him  in  his  race. 

"  Poor  Robin,  or  any  other  of  the  Philomathematicks,  would  have  given 
^  hiin  satisfaction  in  the  point. 

*'  If  1  could  kill  thee  now,  thy  fate's  so  low, 

*«  That  I  must  stoojp,  ere  I  can  give  the  blow* 

**  But  mine  is  fixt  so  far  above  thy  ciowta, 

"  That  all  thy  men, 

«*  Piled  on  thy  back,  can  never  poll  it  down. 

^  Now  where  that  is,  Alman^or's  fate  is  fixt,  I  cannot  guess :  but  wherever 

*  It  is,  I  believe  Almanzot,  atid  think  that  all  Abdalla's  subjects,  piled  upon 
'*  one  another,  mightmot  pull  down  his  fateso  well  as  without  piling :  besides, 
^*  I  think  Abdalla  so  wise  a  man,  that  if  Almanzor  bad  told  him  piling  his  men 
'*  npbn  his  back  might  do  the  feat,  he  would  scarce  bear  such  a  weight,  for  the 
^  pleasure  of  the  exploit  s  hut  it  is  a  hu^,  and  let  Abdalla  do  it  if  he  dare. 

**  The  people  like  a  headlong  torrent  go, 

*'  And  every  dam  they  break  or  overflow. 

**  ISut  Uaoppos'd,  they  cither  losetiieir  force, 

**  Or  wihd  in  voluines  to  their  former  course. 
^  Atery  ptetty  allusion,  contrary  to  all  setase  6r  reason.  TDirents,  1  take  h,  let 
^  tbdtai  wihd  yietet  so  much,  can  neve):  return  to  their  former  course,  tirilesft 
"  he  can  suppose  that  fo^ntains  can  go  upwards,  which  is  impossible :  nay 
^  more,  in  the  foregoing  page  he  tells  us  so  toO.  A  trick  Of  a  Wty  unfaithful 
«  memery, 

**  iut  abn  no  more  thati  fountains  itpwa^d  flow. 

^'  which  of  atorrent,  which  signifies  a  rapid  stream,  is  much  more  impossible. 
^'  Bdiides,  if  be  goeis  to  quibble,  and  sty  that  it  is  possible  by  art  Watev  may 
'^  be  made  return,  and  the  same  water  run  twice  in  One  and  the  same  channel  ^ 
^'  then  he  quite  confutes  what  he  says  ;  for,  it  is  by  being  opposed,  that  it 
^  runs  into  its  fotmer  course ;  for  all  engihes  that  make  wat^r  so  return,  do 
'*  it  by  compulsion  and  opposition.  Or,  if  he  means  a  headlohg  torrent  for 
'^  atide,  which  wOuld  be  ridiculous,  yet  they  do  not  wind  in  volumes,  but  come 
**  forerfght  back  (if  their  upright  lies  straight  to  their  formet  course),  and 
**  that  by  Opposition  of  the  sea-water,  that  drives  them  back  again. 
'•  And  fbr  fancy,  when  he  lights  of  any  thing  like  it,  'tis  a  wonder,  if  it 

*  be  Wot  borrowed,    ite  We,  fbr 'example  of>  I  find  this  fanciful  thought 

*'  itt  kis  Ann.  Mirab. 

"  Old 
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**  Old  father  Thames  rtiied  up  his  rererend  head  ; 
'*  But  fear'd  the  fate  of  Simois  ^ould  return  ; 
**  Deep  in  his  ooze  he  sought  his  sedjgy  bed ; 
V  And  shrunk  his  waters  back  into  his  urn. 

This  is  stolen  from  Cowley's  DaviJeis,  p.  9. 

•*  Swift  Jordan  started,  and  strait  backward  fled  , 

Hiding  among  thick  reeds  his  aged  head. 

And  when  the  Spaniards  their  assault  begin, 
"  At  once  beat  those  without  and  those  within. 

"  This  Almanzor  speaks  of  himself;  and  sure  for  one  man  to  conqi 
•*  army  within  the  city,  and  another  without  the  city,  at  once,  is  some 
*'  diflScult ;  but  this  flight  is  pardonable,  to  some  we  meet  with  in  Gra 
*'  Osmin,  speaking  of  Almanzor  : 

**  Who,  like  a  tempest  that  outrides  the  wind, 
*'  Made  a  just  battle,  ere  the  bodies  join'd. 

**  Pray  what  does  this  honourable  person  mean  by  a  tempest  that  outrii 
**  wind  I  A  tempest  that  outrides  itself.  To  suppose  a  tempest  wi 
'*  wind,  isasbad  as  supposing  a  man  to  walk  without  feet ;  for  if  he  sup 
"  the  tempest  to  be  something  distina  from  the  wind,  yet  as  being  the 
*'  of  wind  only,  to  come  before  the  cause  is  a  little  preposterous :  so  t 
**  he  takes  it  one  way,  or  if  he  ukes  it  the  other,  those  two  ifs  will  s 
**  make  one  fossibilityJ"    Enough  of  Settle. 

'  Marriage  Alamode  (1673)  is  a  comedy  dedicated  to  the  Eail  of  Roche 
whom  he  acknowledges  notbnlyas  the  defcndcrof|his  poetry,  but  the  proi 
of  hb  fortune.  Langbaine  places  this  play  in  1673.  The  earl  of  Rod 
iberefore  was  the  famous  Wilmot,  whom  yet  tradition  always  represej 
an  enemy  to  Dryden,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  him  with  some  disresp( 
the  preface  to  Juvenal. 

TheAjsignaiiort,  or  Love  ina  Nunnery^  a  <fOmedy  (1673),  was  driven  o 
stage,  against  the  Gpffion,  as  the  author  says,  of  the  best  fudges.  It  isdedic 
in  a  very  elegant  address,  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley  ;  in  which  he  finds  an  oj 
tunlty  for  bis  usual  complaint  of  hard  treatment  and  unreasonable  censu 

Amhoyna  (1673)  is  a  tissue  of  mingled  dialogue  in  verse  and  prose,  am 
perhaps  written  in  less  time  than  The  Virgin  Martyr;  though  the  at 
thought  not  fit  either  ostentatiously  or  mournfully  to  tell  how  little  labc 
cost  him,  or  at  hdw  short  a  warning  he  produced  it.  It  was  a  temporary 
formance,  written  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  war,  to  inflame  the  nation  ag 
their  enemies ;  to  whom  he  hopes,  as  he  declares  in  his  Epilogue,  to  i 
his  poetry  not  less  destruaive  than  that  by  which  Tyrtaeus  of  old  anin 
the  Spartans.     This  play  was  written  in  the  second  Dutch  war  in  1673. 

Trailui  and  Cressida  (1679)  is  a  play  altered  from  Shakspeare ;  but  so  a 
cd,  that  even  in  Lrngbfline's  opinion,  ^*  thelastsceneinthe  third  actisama 

''  pi. 
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^  |Hece/*    It  13  introduced  by  a  discour^  on  the  grounds  of  cridcism  in  tra- 
^  gedf ,  *'  to  which  I  suspect  that  Rymer's  book  had  given  occasion. 

The  Spanish  Fryar  (1681)  b  a  tragi-comcdy  eminent  for  the  happy  coinci* 
deoce  and  coalition  of  the  two  plots.  As  it  was  written  against  the  Papists^  it 
WDoId  naturally  at  that  time  have  friends  and  enemies  \  apd  partly  by  the  popu- 
hricy  which  it  obtained  at  first,  and  partly  by  the  real  power  both  of  the  serious 
ittd  risible  part,'  it  continued  long  a  favourite  of  the  publick. 

It  was  I>ryden*s  opinion,  at  least  for  spme  time,  and  he  maintains  it  in  the 
dedication  of  this  play,  that  the  drama  required  an  alteration  of  comick  and 
trtgick  scenes,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  mitigate  by  alleviations  of  merriment 
the  pressure  of  ponderous  events,  and  the  fatigue  of  toilsome  passions.  ^^  Who- 
efcr,**  says  he,  **  cannot  perform  both  parts,  %$  hut  half  a  turiterfor  the  stage,'* 

The  Dukiof  Guhe,  a  tragedy  (1683),  written  in  conjunction  wuh  Lcc,  as  . 
Odifus  had  been  before,  seems  to  deserve  notice  only  for  the  offence  which  it 
gave  to  tbeTemnant  of  the  Covenanters^  and  in  general  to  the  enemies  of  the 
court,  who  attacked  him  with  great  violence,  and  were  answered  by  him  ; 
though  at  last  he  seems  to  withdraw  from  the  conflict  by  transferring  the  greater 
part  of  the  blame  or  merit  to  his  partner.  It  happened  that  a  \contract  had 
been  made  between  them,  by  which  they  were  to  join  in  writing  a  play  ;'and 
"  he  happened,"  says  Dryden,  '^  to  claim  the  promise  just  upon  the  finishing 
"  of  a  poem,  when  I  would  have  been  glad  of  a  little  respite. — Two  thirds  of  it 
**  belonged  to  him  ;  and  to  me  only  the  first  scene  of  the  play,,  the  whole 
/*  foarth  act,  and  the  first  half  or  somewhat  more  of  the  fifth.*' 

This  was  a  play  written   professedly  for  the  party  of  the  duke  of  York, 

whose  succession  was  then  opposed.  A  parallel  is  intended  between  the  Lea* 

gaers  of  Frajice  and  the  Covenanters  of  England ;  and  this  intention  produced 

the  controversy. 

AlUtm  and  AlUani{s  ^1685)  is  a  musical  drama  at  opera  written,  like  the 
Huki  fif  Gtiisfy  against  the  Republicans.  With  what  success  it  was  performed, 
I  have  not  found  ♦. 

Thi  State  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Man  (IS75J  is  termed  by  him  an  opera : 
it  is  rather  a  tragedy  in  hcroick  rhyme,  but  of  which  the  pei-sonages  are  svich 
It  cianot  decently  be  exhibited  on  the  dtage.  Some  such  production  was  fore- 
teen  by  Marvel,  who  writes  thus  to  Milton : 

Or  if  a  work  so  infinite  be  spann'd, 

Jealous  I  was  least  some  less  skilful  hand, 

(Such  as  disquiet  always  what  is  well, 

And  by  ill  imitating  T7ould  excels) 

Alight  hence  presume  the  whole  creation's  day. 

To  change  in  scenes,  and  show  it  in  a  play- 

Vol.  I.  A  a  It 

t  Doimn  «T>«  it  WM  petformed  on  t  very  unluckr  day,  via.  tlitt  on  whkh  the  duke  of  Moo- 
ntodiUiWkd  in  the  wc«t ;  and  he  iotimttet  ite  ibt  anattnMioa  into  %likh  the  kUif  dort  wu  thio^vn  Vj 
IhaevtfV  1^  A  lawa  Why  k  was  performed  but  tixdmeaasdwiiiagcsczaliUjtctivcd.    H. 
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Itis  another  of  bis  hasty  productions ;  for  the  heat  of  his  imagination  raised 
it  in  a  month. 

This  composition  is  addressed  to  the  princess  of  Modena,  then  duchess  of 
York^  in  a  strain  of  flattery  which  disgraces  genius,  and  which  it  was  wonder* 
ful  that  any  man  that  knew  the  meaning  of  his  own  words  could  use  without 
•elf-detestation.  It  is  an  attempt  to  mingle  earth  and  heaven,  by  praising  hu- 
man excellence  in  the  language  of  religion. 

The  preface  contains  an  apology  for  heroick  verse  and  poetick  licence  ;  by 
'which  is  meant  not  any  libeity  taken  in  contracting  or  extending  words,  but  the 
use  of  bold  figures,  and  amUtious  fictions. 

The  reason  which  he  gives  for  printing  what  was  never  acted,  cannot  be 
<«  overpassed :  I  was  induced  to  it  in  my  own  defence,  many  liundred  copies 
**  of  it  being  dispersed  abroad  without  my  knowledge  or  consent ;  and  eveiy 
^'  one  gathering  new  faults,  it  became  at  length  a  libel  against  me."  These 
^opiesas  they  gathered  faults  were  apparently  manuscript;  and  he  lived  in  an  age 
very  unlike  ours,  if  many  hundred  copies  of  fourteen  hundred  lines  were  likely 
to  be  transcribed.  An  author  has  aright  to  print  his  own  works,  and  needs 
not  seek  an  apology  in  falsehood  ;  but  he  that  could  bear  to  write  the  dedica- 
tion felt  no  pain  in  writing  the  preface. 

Aureng  Zebe  (1676)  is  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  actions  of  a  great  prince 
then  reigning,  but  over  nations  not  likely  to  employ  their  criticks  upon  the 
transactions  of  the  English  stage.  If  he  had  known  and  disliked  his  own  cha- 
racter, our  trade  was  not  in  those  times  secure  from  his  resentment.  His 
country  is  at  such  a  distance,  that  the  manners  might  be  .safely  falsified,  and 
the  incidents  feigned ;  for  the  remoteness  of  place  is  remarked,  by  Racine,  to 
aflford  the  same  conveniencies  to  a  poet  as  length  of  time.  ^ 

This  play  is  written  in  rhyme  ;  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  the  most 
trlaborateof  all  the  dramas :  The  personages  are  imperial ;  but  the  dialogue  is 
-often  domestick,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  sentiments  acr4'modared  to  fami- 
liar incidents.  The  complaint  of  life  is  celebrated,  and  there  are  many  other 
passages  that  may  be  read  with  pleasure.  "^ 

This  play  is  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  after^-ards  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, himself,  if  not  a  poet,  yet  a  writer  of  verses,  and  a  critick.  In  this  ad- 
dress.Dryden  gave  the  first  hints  of  his  intention  to  write  an  epic  poem.  He 
mentions  his  design  in  terms  so  obscure,  that  he  seems  afraid  lest  his  plan 
should  be  purloined,  as,  he  says,  happened  to  him  when  he  told  it  more 
plainly  in  his  preface  to  Juvenal.  **  The  design,"  says  lie,  "  you  know  is  great, 
**  the  story  English,  and  neither  too  near  the  presort  times,  nor  loo  distant 
iiom  them.** 

All  for  Loviy  or  the  World  rvell  lost  (1678),  a  tragedy  founded  upon  the  story 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  he  tells  us,  *^  is  the  only  play  which  he  wrote  for 
**  himself ;" -the  rest  were  given  to  the  people.  It  is  by  universal  consent  ac- 
counted the  work  in  which  he  has  admitted  the  fewest  improprieties  of  style  or 

character ; 
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character;  but  it  has  one  fiiult  equal  to  many,  though  rather  moral  than  crt- 
toal,  that  by  admitting  the  romantick  omnipotence  of  Love,  he  has  rccom- 
Bcncied,  as  laudableandworthy  of  imitation,  that  conduct  which,  through  all 
ag«,  the  good  have  censured  as  vicious,  and  the  bad  despised  as  foolish. 

Of  this  play  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue,  though  written  upon  the  cotn- 
Bon  topicks  of  malicious  and  ignorant  criticism,  and  without  any  particulai* 
I  itladon  to  the  characters  or  incidents  of  the  drama,  arc  deservedly  celebrated  for 
I  their  elegance  and  ?priteliness. 

I  Limherham,  or  the  kind  Keeper^  (1680),  is  a  comedy,  which,  after  the  third 
night,  was  prohibited  as  too  indecent  for  the  stage.  What  gave  offence  was  in 
the  printing,  as  the  author  says,  altered  or  omitted.  Dryden  confesses,  that 
its  indecency  M-as  objected  to  ;  but  I^angbaine  who  yet  seldom  favours  him, 
inputes  its  expulsion  to  resentment,  because  it  ^*  so  much  exposed  the  keeping 
"  pa.Ttof  the  town." 

Oedipus  (1679)  is  a  tragedy  formed  by  Dryden  and  Lee,  in  conjunction, 
from  the  works  of  Sophocles,  Seneca,  and  Corneille.  Dryden  planned  the 
scenes,  and  composed  the  first  and  third  acts. 

Dim  Sehastiatt  ( 1690)  is  commonly  esteemed  either  the  first  or  second  of  his 

dramatick  performances.  It  is  too  long  to  be  all  acted,  and  has  many  characters 

.  and  many  incidents  ;  and  though  it  is  not  without  sallies  of  frantick  dignity, 

;  and  more  noise  than  meaning,  yet  as  it  makes  approaches  to  the  possibilities 

j  of  real  life,  and  has   some  sentiments  which  leave  a  strong  impression,  it 

I  continued  long  to  attract  attention.     Amid.»t  the  distresses  of  princes,  and  the 

vicissitudes- of  empire,  are  inserted  several  scenes  which  the  writer  intended 

for  comick  ;  but  which,  I  suppose,  that  age  did  not  much  commend,  and 

this  would  not  endure.     There  are,  however,  passages  of  excellence  univcr- 

»lly  acknowledged ;  the  dispute  and  the  reconciliation  of  Dorax  and  Sebastian 

has  always  been  admired. 

This  play  was  first  acted  in  1690,  after  Dryden  had  for  some  yeaia 
discontinued  dramatick  poetry. 

Amphitryon  is  a  comedy  derived  from  Plautus  and  Moliere.  The  dedication 
is  dated  Oct.  1 690.  This  play  seems  to  have  succeeded  at  its  first  appearance ; 
^  was,  I  think,  long  considered  as  a  yery  diverting  entertainment. 

deomenes  (1692)  is  a  tragedy,  only  remarkable  as  it  occasioned  an  incident 
related  in  the  Guardian^  and  allusively  mentioned  by  Dryden  in  his  preface. 
Ashe  came  out  from  the  representation,  he  was  accosted  thus  by  some  airy  strip- 
ling :  "  Had  I  been  left  alone  with  a  young  beauty,  I  would  not  have  spent 
my  "  time  like  your  Spartan."  **  That,  Sir,"  said  Dryden,  "  perhaps  is 
tiue  ;  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  you  are  no  hero." 

Jfiw*  Arthur  (1691 )  is  another  opera.  It  was  the  last  work  that  Dryden'per- 
formed  for  King  Charles,  who  did  not  live  to  see  it  exhibited,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  hajire  been  ever  brought  upon  the  stage*.    In  the  dedication  to  the 

marquis 

•  This  is  >  rclitakc.     It  wis  set  t9  muwc  by  Parcc'l,  and  well  received,  and  Is  yet  a  favoiintc  enter-  . 
taiAmmt.     H. 
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marquis  of  Haliftx,  there  is  a  very  elegant  character  of  Charles,  and  a  plea- 
sing account  of  his  latter  life.     When  this  was  firat  brought  upon  the  stage, 
news  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  had  landed  wasltold  in  the  theatre ;  upon  - 
which  the  company  departed,  and  Arthur  was  exhibited  no  more. 

•His  last  drama  was  Love  Triumphant,  a  tragi-comedy.  In  his  dedication  to 
th^  earl  of  Salisbury,  he  mentions  **  the  iowness  of  fortune  to  which  he  ho  ] 
^'  voluntarily  reduced  himself,  and  of  which  he  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed"  - 

This  play  appeared  in  1694.  It  is  said  to  have  been  unsuccessful.  The-ct»; 
tastrophe,  proceeding  merely  from  a  change  of  mind^  is  confessed  by  the  moh 
thor  to  be  defective.    Thus  he  began  and  ended  his  dramatick  labours  with  ' 
ill  success. 

From  suoh  a  number  of  theatrical  pieces  it  will  be  supposed^  by  most 
readers,  that  he  must  have  improved  his  fortune ;  at  leasts  that  such  dili<* 
gence  with  such  abilities  must  have  set  penury  at  defiance.  But  in  Dryden's 
time  the  drama  was  very  far  from  that  universal  approbation  which  it  has 
now  obtained.  The  play-house  was  abhorred  by  the  Puritans,  and  avoided  by 
those  who  desired  the  character  of  seriousness  or  decency,  A  grave  lawyer 
would  have  debased  bis  dignity,  and  a  young  trader  would  have  impaired 
bis  credit,  by  appearing  in  those  mansions  of  dissolute  licentiousness.  The 
profits  of  the  theatre,  when  so  many  classes  of  the  people  were  deducted 
from  the  audience,  were  not  great;  and  the  poet  had  for  a  long  time  but  a 
a  singte  night.  The  first  that  had  two  nights,  was  Southern;  and  the  first 
that  had  three  was  Rawe.  There,  were,  however,  in  those  days,  arts  of  im- 
proving a  jpoetV  profit,  which  Dryden  forbore  to  practise;  and  a  play  there- 
fore seldom  produced  more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  by  the  accumulated  gain 
cf  the  third  night,  the  dedication,  and  the  copy. 

Almost  every  pie^e  had  a  dedication,  written  with  such  elegance  and  luxuri- 
ance of  praise,  as  neither  haughtiness  nor  avarice  could  be  imagined  able  to 
resist.  But  he  seems  to  have  made  flattery  too  cheap.  That  praise  is  worth, 
nothing  of  which  the  price  is  known. 

To  increase  the  value  of  his  copies,  he  often  accompanied  his  work  with  a 
}>reface  of  criticisni ;  a  kind  of  learning  then  almost  new  in  the  English  lan^ 
guage^  And  which  he^  who  had  considered  with  great  accuracy  the  principles  bf 
writing,  was  able  to distiibute  copiously,  as  occasions  arose.  By  these  disser- 
tations the  publick  judgment  must  have  been  much  improved ;  and  Swift,  who 
conversed  with  Dryden ,  relates  that  he  regretted  the  success  of  his  ownlnstruc- 
tions,  and  found  his  readeis  made  suddenly  too  skilful  to  be  easily  satisfied. 

His  prologues  had  such  reputation,  that  for  some  time  a  play  was  considered 
as  less  likely  to  be  well  received^  if  sotniT  of  his  verses  did  not  intiodyce  it.  The 
»rlce  of  a  prologue  was  two  guineas,  till,  being  asked  to  write  one  for  Mr. 
iouthern,  he  demanded  three;  *'  Not,"  said  he,  "  young  roan,  out  of 
*^  djjrespcct  to  you,  but  the  players  have  bad  my  goods  too  cheap.*' 

Though 
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Though  hc.decUreSp  that  ia  hU  own  opinion  his  genius  was  not  drama- 
llick,  he  had  great  confidence  in  his  own  fertility :  lor  he  is  said  to  have 
litgi^d  by  contract,  to  furnish  four  plays  a  year. 

It  is  certain  that  in  one  year,  1678^,  he  published  All  for  Loviy  AssipuOion^ 
t|po  parts  o(  the  Cofiquest  of  GranatU,  Sir  Matin  Marr-alli  and  the  StMU  of  In* 
wimot^  six  complete  plays  ;  with  a  celerity  of  performance,  which,  though 
iHZifanghaine's  charges  of  plagiarism  should  be  allowed,  shews  such  facility  of 
composition  J  such  readiness  of  language,  itnd  such  copiousness  of  sentiment, 
IS,  since  the  time  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  perhaps  no  otherauthor  has  ever  possessed. 

He  ^id  not  enjoy  his  reputation,  however  great,  nor  his  profits,  however 
imaily  without  molestation.  He  had  criticks  to  endure,  and  rivals  to  oppose. 
The  two  most  distinguished  wits  of  the  nobility,  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
sad  earl  of  Rochester,  declared  themselves  bis  enemies. 

Buckingham  charaaerises  him^  in  1671,  by  the  nime  of  Sayes  in  the  Re* 
imnml ;  a  farce  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  with  the  assistanceof  Butler 
the  author  of  Hudiuras,  Maitin  Clifford  of  the  Charterhouse,  and  Dr.  Sprat^ 
the  friend  of  Cowley,  then  his  chaplain.  Diyden  and  his  friends  laughed  at 
the  length  of  time,  and  the  number  of  handsemployed  upon  this  performance  ; 
IB  which,  though  by  sOme  artificeof  action  it  yet  keeps  possession  of  the  stage^ 
k  ia  not  possible  now  to  find  any  thing  that  might  not  have  been  writteu 
vitbout  so  long  delay,  or  a  confederacy  so  numerous. 

To  adjust  the  minute  events  of  literary  history,  is  tedious  and  troublesome  ; 
k  requires  indeed  no  great  force  of  understanding,  but  often  depends  upon 
csquiries  which  there  is  no  opportunity  of  making,  or  is  to  be  fetched  from 
books  and  pamphlets  not  always  at  hand. 

The  Rehearsal  was  played  in  1671 1,  and  yet  is  represented  as  ridiculing 
pMsages  in  the  Congest  of  Granada  t  and  Assignation^  which  were  not  pub* 
iished  till  1678^  in  Marriage  Alamode  published  in  1073,  and  in  Tyranmck 
law  of  1677.    These  contradictions  shew  how  rashly  satire  is  applied. 

It  issaid.thatthis  farce  was  originally  intended  against  Davenant,  who  in 
the  first  draught  was  characterised  by  the  name  of  Bilbod.  Davenant  had 
ken  a  soldier  and  an  adventurer. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  Rehearsal  still  remaining,  which  seems  to 
knre  related  originally  to  Davenant.  Bayes  hurts  his  nose,  and  comes  in  with 
hrown  paper  applied  to  the  bruise :  how  this  afTected  Dryden  does  not  ap- 
pear. Davenant's  nose  had  suffered  sUch  diminution  by  mishaps  among  the 
women,  that  a  patch  upon  that  part  evidently  denoted  him. 

It 

^  Dr.  JoTinton  in  this  afliertion  was  mifled  by  LangbVtne.    Only  one  of  tbsse  plays  appeared  ia 
167s*    Nor  were  cher^  more  cli^n  tliree  in  any  one  year.    The  datss  are  now  added  ftom   the  orip* 
•Atkm.    E 
t  It  wa»  pobliihad  in  167Z.    ^  , 

J  The  Ctrnqueit  §f  Granada  vat  published  in  l6^2,  Thi  AMgnathn  in  I673,  Morhgi  Afsumdi  ifl 

Aeumeycarj  and  TjroMtfkLvve'^^  1674. 
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It  is  said  likenvise  that  Sir  Robert  Howard  was  once  meant.  The  design 
was  probably  to  ridicule  the  reigning  poet,  whoever  he  might  be. 

Much  of  the  personal  satire,  to  which  it  might  owe  its  first  reception,  is 
now  lost  or  obscured,  Bayes  piohMy  imitated  the  dress,  and  mimicked  the 
manner,  of  Dryden  ;  the  omt  words  which  areao  often  in  his  mouth  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  Dryden*s  habitual  phrases,  or  customary  exclamations. 
Bayesy  when  he  is  to  write,  is  blooded  and  purged :  this,  as  Lamotte  relates 
himself  to  have  heard,  was  the  real  practice  of  the  poet. 

There  were  other  strokes  in  the  Rtkearsalhy  which  malice  was  gratified  ; 
the  debate  between  Love  and  Honour,  which  keeps  prince  Volscius  in  a  single 
boot,  is  said  to  have  alluded  to  the  misconduct  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who 
lost  Dublin  to  the  rebels  while  he  was  toying  with  a  mistress. 

The  carl  of  Rochest^r^  to  suppress  the  reputation  of  Dryden,  took  Settle 
ir.to  his  protection,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  publick  that  its  approba- 
tion had  been  to  that  time  misplaced.  Settle  was  a  while  in  high  reputation, 
lii^Emprtss  ofMoroccoy  having  first  delighted  the  tow;i,  was  carried  in  triumph 
to  Whitehall,  and  played  by  the  ladies  of  the  court.  Now  was  the  poetical 
meteor  at  the  highest;  the  next  moment  began  its  fall.  Rochester  withdrew 
his  patronage;  seeming  resolved,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  to  have  a 
•*  judgment  contrary  to  that  of  the  town."  Perhaps  being  unable  to  endure 
any  reputation  beyond  a  certain  height,  even  when  he  had  himself  contri- 
buted to  raise  it. 

Keither  criticks  nor  rivals  did  Dryden  much  mischief,  unless  they  gained 
from  his  own  temper  the  power  of  vexing  him,  which  his  fiequcnt  bursts  of 
resentment  give  reason  to  suspect.  He  is  ahu^ays  angry  at  some  past,  or  afraid 
of  some  future  censure ;  but  he  lessens  the  smarts  of  his  wounds  by  the  balm 
of  liis  ow*n  approbation,  and  endeavours  to  repel  the  shafts  of  criticism  by 
6ppnsing  a  shield  of  adamantine  confidence. 

The  perpetual  accusation  produced  against  him,  was  that  of  plagiarism 
against  which  he  never  attempted  any  vigorous  defence  ;  for,  though  he  was 
perhaps  sometimes  injuriously  censured,  he  ^^  ould,  by  denying  part  of  the 
charge,  have  confessed  the  rest;  and  as  his  adversaries  had  the  proof  in  their 
own  hands,  he,  who  knew  that  wit  had  little  power  against  facts,  wisely  left, 
in  that  perplexity  which  generally  produces,  a  question  which  it  was  his  in- 
terest to  suppress,  and  which,  unless  provoked  by  vindication,  few  were 
likely  to  examine. 

Though  the  life  of  a  writer,  from  about  thirty-five  to  sixty- three,  maybe 
supposed  to  have  been  sufficiently  busied  by  the  composition  of  eight  and  twen- 
ty pieces  for  the  stage,  Dryden  found  room  in  the  same  space  for  many  other 
undertakings. 

But,  how  much  soaver  he  wrote,  he  was  aleast  once  suspected  of  writing 
more ;  for  in  1679  a  paper  of  verses,  called  an  Essof  on  Satire,  was  shewn 

about 
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ibout  in  manuscript,  by  which  che  earl  of  Rochester,  the  dutchess  of  Ports- 
jlQuthy  and  others,  were  so  much  provoked,  that,  as  was  supposed  (for  the 
actors  were  neyer  dkcovered),  they  procured  Dryden,  whom  they  suspected 
as  the  author,  to  be  waylaid  and  beisiten.  This  incident  is  mentioned  by  the 
duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  the  true  writer,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry ;  where  he 
says  of  Dryden, 

Though  prais'd  and  beaten  for  another's  rhymes 
His  own  deserve  as  great  applause  sometimes. 
His  reputation  in  time  was  such,  that  his  name  was  thought  necessary  to  the' 
success  of  every  poetical  or  literary  performance,  and  therefore  he  was  engaged 
to  contribute  something,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  many  publications.  He  pro- 
fixed  the  Life  of  Polybius  to  the  translation  of  Sir  Henry  Sheers ;  and  those  of 
Luciaa  and  Plutarch  to  versions  of  their  works  by  different  hands.     Of  the 
English  Tacitus  he  translated  the  first  book ;  and,  if  Gordon  be  credited,  tran- 
sb^  it  from  the  French.     Such  a*  charge  can  hardly  b^  mentioned  without 
some  degree  of  indignation ;  but  it  is  not,  I  suppose^  so  much  to  be  inferred^ 
that  Dryden  wanted  the  literature  necessary  to  the  perusal  of  Tacitus,  as  that, 
considering  himself  as  hidden  in  a  crowd,  he  had  no  awe  of  the  publick ;  and, 
wridng  merely  for  money,  was  contented  to  get  it  by  the  nearest  way. 

In  IflSO,  the  Epistles  of  Ovid  being  translated  by  the  poets  of  the  time, 
among  which  one  was  the  work  of  Dryden,  and  another  of  Dryden  and  Lord 
Molgrave,  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  them  by  a  preface ;  and  Dryden,  who 
on  such  occasions  was  regularly  summoned,  prefixed  a  discourse  upon  transla- 
tion, which  was  then  struggling  for  the  liberty  that  it  now  enjoys.  Why  it 
should  find  any  difficulty  in  breaking  the  shackles  of  verbal  interpretadoa, 
which  must  for  ever  debar  it  from  elegance,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture, 
were  not  the  power  of  prejudice  every  day  observed.  The  authority  of  Jonson, 
Sandys,  and  Holiday,  had  fixed  the  judgment  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  was  not 
eisily  believed  that  a  better  way  could  be  found  than  they  had  taken,  though 
Fansbaw,  Denham,  Waller,  and  Cowley,  had  tried  to  giic  examples  of  a 
different  practice. 

In  1681,  Dryden  became  yet  more  conspicuous  by  uniting  politicks  with 
poetry,  in  the  memorable  satire  called  Absalom  and  Achhofhel,  written 
against  the  faction  which,  by  Lord  Shaftesbury's  incitement,  set  the  duke 
of  Monmouth  at  its  head. 

Of  this  poem,  in  which  personal  satire  was  applied  to  the  support  of  pub- 
lick  principles,  and  m  which  therefore  every  mind  was  interested,  the  re- 
ceptkin  was  eager  and  the  sale  so  large,  that  my  father,  an  old  booksell^r^ 
told  me,  he  had  not  known  it  equalled  but  by  SachevereWs  trial. 

The  reason  of  this  general  perusal  Addison  has  attempted  to  derive  from  the 
delight  which  the  mind  feels  in  the  investigation  of  secrets;  and  thinks  that 
curiosity  tp  decypher  the  names  procured  readers  to  thepoem.    There  is  no 

need 
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need  to  enquire  why  those  renes  were  retd,  which,  to  all  the  tttractioos  «f 
why  elegance,  and  harmony/  added  the  co-operation  of  all  the  foctialu 
passions,  and  filled  every  mind  with  triumph  or  resentment. 

It  could  not  be  supposH  that  all  the  provocation  given  by  Drjrden  would 
be  endured  without  resistance  or  reply.  Both  his  person  and  bis  party  w^re 
exposed  in  their  turns  to  the  shafts  of  satire,  which,  though  neither  so  wdUl 
pointed  nor  perhaps  so  well  aimed,  undoubtedly  drew  blodU. 

One  of  these  poems  is  called  JDryderCs  Satire  on  his  Muse ;  ascribed,  though, 
as  Pope  says,  falsely,  to  Sommers,'who  was  afterwards  Chancellor.  The  poem, 
whose  soever  it  was,  has  much  virulence,  and  some  spi  iteliness.  Thewiicei 
lells  all  the  ill  that  he  can  coUea  both  of-  Drydcn  and  his  friends. 

The  poem  of  Absalom  and  Achitofhel  had  two  answers,  now  both  forgotten ; 
one  called  Azaria  and  Hushai ;  the  other  Absalom  senior.  Of  these  hostile 
compositions,  Dryden  apparently  imputes  Absalom  senior  xo  Settle ,  by  quoting 
in  his  verses  against  him  the  second  line!  Azaria  and  Hushai  was,  as  Wood 
says,  imputed  to  him,  though  it  is  somewhat  unlikely  that  he  should  write 
twice  on  the  same  occasion.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  I  cannot  remove,  ftr 
want  of  a  minuter  knowledge  of  poetical  transactions. 

The  same  year  he  published  the  Medaly  of  which  the  subject  is  a  medal 
itruck  on  lord  Shdftesbury*s  escape  from  a  prosecution,  by  the  iptoramus  of 
«  grand  jury  of  Londoners. 

'  In  both  poems  he  maintains  the  same  principles,  and  saw  them  both  at* 
tacked  by  the  same  antagonist.  Elkanah  Settle,  who  had  answered  AhsmUm, 
appeared  with  equal  courage  in  opposition  to  the  Medal,  and  published  an 
answTT  called  The  Medal  reversed,  with  so  much  success  in  both  encounters, 
that  he  left  the  palm  doubtful,  and  divided  the  suffrages  of  the  nation. 
Such  are  the  revolutions  of  fame,  or  such  is  the  prevalence  of  fashion,  that 
ihc  man  whose  wOrks  have  hot  yet  been  thought  to  deserve  the  care  of 
collecting  them,  who  died  forgotten  in  an  hospital,  and  whose  latter  yean 
were  spent  in  contriving  shmrs  for  fairs,  and  carrying  an  elegy  or  epitha- 
lamium,  of  which  the  beginning  and  end  were  occasionally  varied,  but  the 
intermediate  parts  were  always  the  same,  to  every  house  where  there  was  a 
fiineral  or  a  wedding,  might  with  truth  have  had  inscribed  upon  his  stone. 
Here  Ilea  the  rival  and  antagonist  of  Dryden. 

Settle  was,  for  his  rebellion,  severely  chastised  by  Dryden  under  the 
name  of  Doeg,  in  the  second  part  of  Absalom  mnd  Achitophel,  and  was  per- 
haps for  his  factious  audacity  made  the  city  poet,  whose  annual  office  was  to 
describe  the  glories  of  the  Mayor's  day.  Of  these  bards  he  was  the  last,  and 
seems  not  much  to  have  deserved  even  this  degree  of  regard,  if  it  was  paid 
to  his  political  opinions  ;  for  he  afterwards  wrote  a  panegyric  on  the  virtues 
of  judge  Jefferies  ;  and  what  more  could  have  been  done  by  the  meanest 
zealot  for  prerogative  ? 

Of  translated  fragments,  or  occasional  poems,  to  enumeratethe  titles,  or  settle 
the  dates,  would  be  tedious,  with  little  use.    It  may  be  observed,  that  as 
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Drydcn*s  grnius  was  commonly  excited  by  some  personal  regard,  he  rarely 
writes  upon  a  general  topick. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  king  James,  when  the  design  of  reconciling  the 
natitiQ  to  the  church  of  Rome  became  apparent,  and  tjie  religion  of  the  court 
gave  the  only  eflicacirms  title  to  its  favours,  Drydcn  declared  himself  a  convert 
10  popery.  This  at  anv  other  time  might  have  passed  with  little  censure.  Sir 
Ktnelm  2>/«/v  embraced  popery;  the  two  ^.'^wo/ii  reciprocally  converted  one 
another* ;  2LnAChilUn^zvorth  himself  was  a  while  so  entangled  in  the  wilds  of 
controversy,  as  to  irtiie  for  quiet  to  an  infallible  church.     If  men  of  argu- 
ment and  study  can  find  such  diiTiciilties  or  such  motives,  as  may  cither  unite 
them  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  detain  them  in  uncertainty,  there  can  be  no 
wonder  that  a  man,  who  perhaps  never  enquired  why  he  was  a  Protestant, 
should  by  an  aitful  and  experienced  disputant  be  made  a  Papist,  overbornby 
the  sadden  violence  of  new  and  unexpected  arguments,  or  deceive;d  by  a  re- 
presentsticn  which  shevvsonly  the  doubts  on  one  pait,  indonly  the  evidence 
on  tbe  other. 

That  conversion  v  ill  always  be  suspected  that  apparently  concurs  with  in- 
terest.    He,  that  never   finds  his  error  till  it  hinders  his  progress  towards 
wealth  or  honour^  will  not  be  thought  to  love  Truth  onl^  for  herself.  Yei  it 
.may  easily  happen  that  information  may  come  at  a  commodious  time;  and,  as 
trutfi  and  interest  are  not  by  any  fatal  necessity  at  variance,  that  one  may  by 
accident  introduce  the  other.     When  opinions  are  struqgling  into  popularity, 
the  arguments  by  which  they  aie  opposed  or  defended  become  more  known  ; 
and  he  that  changes  his  profession  would  perhaps  have  changed  it  before,  with 
the  like  opportunities  of  instruction.     This  was  the  then  state  of  Popery; 
every  artifice  was  used  to  shew  it  in  its  fairest  form  ;  and  it  must  be  owned  to 
be  a  religion  of  external  appearance  sufficiently  attraaive. 

It  is  natural  to  hope  that  a  comprehensive  is  likewise  an  elevateilsoul,  and 
that  whoever  is  wise  is  also  honest.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  Dryden, 
having  employed  his  mind,  active  as  it  was,  upon  different  studies,  and  filled  it, 
capacious  as  it  was,  with  other  materials,  came  ui^providcd  to  the  controversy, 
and  wanted  rather  skill  to  discover  the  right  than  virtue  to  maintain  it.  JJnt 
enquiries  into  the  heart  are  not  for  man^  we  must  now  leave  him  to  his 

The  Priests,  having  strengthened  their  cause  by  so  powerful  an  adherent,  ■ 
were  not  long  before  they  brought  him  into  action.  They  engaged  hinj  to  de- 
fend the  controversial  papers  found  in  the  strong-box  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and,  what  was  yet  harder,  to  defend  jhem  against  Stillingtiect. 

With  hopes  of  promoting  Popciy,  he  was  employed  to  translate  M  aimbourg's 
History  of  the  League,  which  he  published  with  a  large  introduction.     His 

Vol.  I  li  b  name 
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name  is  likewise  prefixed  to  the  English  Life  of  Francis  Xavier ;  but  I  kn«w 
not  that  he  ever  owned  himself  the  translator.    Perhaps  the  use  of  his  name 
was  a  pious  fraud,  which  however  seems  not  to  have  had  much  effect  ;  for 
'reither  of  the  books,  I  believe,  was  ever  popular. 

The  version  of  Xavier*s  Life  is  commended  by  Brown  in  a  pamphlet  not 
written  to  flatter ;  and  the  occasion  of  it  is  ^aid  to  have  been,  that  the  Qjieen 
when  she  solicited  a  son,  made  vows  to  him  as  her  tucelary  saint. 

He  was  supposed  to  have  undertaken  to  translate  Varillas^s  History  of  Htrt- 
sfes;  and,  when  Burnet  published  remarks  upon  it,  t  >  have  written  an 
Answer',  upon  which  Burnet  makes  the  following  observation : 

I  have  been  informed  from  England,  that  a  gentleman,  who  is  famous  both 

for  poe^  and  several  other  things,  had  spent  three  months  in  translating 
*'  M.  Varillas's  History  ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  my  Reflections  appeared,  he 
**  discontinued  his  labour,  finding  the  credit  of  his  author  was  gone.  Now, 
*'  if  he  thinks  it  is  recovered  by  his  Answer,  he  will  perhaps  go  on  with 
*'  his  translation  ;  and  this  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  as  good  an  entertain- 
"  ment  for  him  as  the  conversation  that  he  had  set  on  between  the  Hinds  and 
"  Panthers,  and  all  the  ro5t  of  animals,  for  whom  M.  Varillas  may  serve 
*'  well  enough  as  an  author:  and  this  history  and  that  poem  are  such  cxtra- 
**  ordinary  things  of  their  kind,  that  it  will  be  but  suitable  to  see  the  author 

of  the  worst  poem  biecome  likewise  the  translator  of  the  worst  history  that 

the  age  has  produced.     If  his  grace  and  his  wit  improve  both  proportiona- 

bly,  he  will  hardly  find  that  he  has  gained  much  by  the  change  he  has 
**  made,  from  having  no  religion  to  chuse  one  of  the  worst-  It  is  true,  he 
**  had  scfme^K'hat  to  sink  fi'om  in  matter  of  wit ;  but,  as  for  his  morals,  it  is 
**  scarce  possible  for  him  to  grow  a  worse  man  than  he  was.  He  has  lately 
*'  wtcaked  his  malice  on  me  for  spoiling  his  three  months  labour;  but  in  it 
'*  he  has  done  me  all  the  honcur  that  any  man  can  receive  from  him,  which  is 
**  to  be  railed  at  b>-  him.  If  I  had  ill-nature  enough  to  prompt  me  to  wish 
**  a  very  bad  wish  for  him,  it  should  be,  that  he  would  go  on  and  finish  his 
*^  translation.  By  that  it  will  appear,  whether  the  English  nation,  which 
**  is  the  most  competent  judge  in  this  matter,  has,  upon  the  seeing  our  debate, 
•^  pronounced  in  M.  Varillas's  favour,  or  in  mine.  It  is  true,  Mr.  D. 
•*  will  sufl^cr  a  little  by  it ;  but  at  least  it  will  serve  to  keep  him  in  from 
**  other  extravagancies;  and  if  he  gains  little  honour  by  thii  work,  yet  he 
'*  cannot  lose  so  much  by  it  as  he  has  done  by  his  last  employment." 

Having  probably  felt  his  own  inferiority  in  theological  controversy,  he  was 
desirousof  trying  whether,  by  bringing  poetry  to  aid  his  arguments,  he  might 
become  a  more  efficacious  defender  of  his  new  profession.  To  reason  in  verse 
was,  indeed,  one  of  his  powers  ;  but  subtlety  and  harmony  united  arc  still 
feeble,  when  opposed  to  truth. 

Aauated  therefore  by  zeal  for  Rome,  or  liOpe  of  fame,  he  published  the 
Hi*id  and  JPanther,  a  poem  in  which  the  church  of  Rome,  figured  by  the 
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mSk-wkife  tftud,  defends  her  tenets  against  the  church  of  England,  represented 

J  by  the  Paniher^  a  beast  beautiful,  but  spotted. 
A  fable  which  exhibits  two  beasts  talking  Theology,  appears  at  once  full  of 
absurdity  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  ridiculed  in  the  City  Mouse  and  Cowitry 
Mouse y  a  parody,  written  by  Montague^  afterwards  earl  of  Hallfaic,  and 
Prior,  who  then  gave  the  fii-st  specimen  of  his  abilities. 

The  conversion  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time,  was  not  likely  to  pass  un- 
censured.  Three  dialogues  were  published  by  the  facetious  Thomas  Brown,  of 
which  the  two  first  were  called  Reasons  for  Mr.  Bayes's  chanpn^  his  religlrn  : 
and  the  third,  the  Reasons  of  Mr,  Hairis  the  player's  com»ersion  and  re-conversion. 
The  first  was  printed  in  1688,  the  second  not  till  1690,  the  third  in  1691. 
The  clamour  seems  to  have  been  long  continued,  and  the  subject  to  have 
strongly  fixed  the  piiblick  attention. 

In  the  two  first  dialogues  Bayes  is  brought  into  the  company  gf  Crites  and 
Eagenius,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  debated  on  dramatick  pcetry.  .The 
two  talkers  in  the  third  are  Mr.  Bayes  and  Mr.  Hains. 

Brown  was  a  man  not  deficient  in  literature,  nor  destitute  of  fancy ;  but 
kc  seems  to  have  thought  it  the  pinnacle  of  excellence  to  be  a  merry  fellow  ; 
and  therefore  laid  out  his  powers  upon  small  jests  of  gross  buffoonery,  so  that 
his  performances  have  little  intrinsick  value,  and  were  read  only  while  they 
were  recommended  by  the  novelty  of  the  event  that  occasioned  them. 

These  dialogues  are  like  his  other  works  :  what  sense  or  knowledge  they 
contain  is  disgraced  by  the  garb  in  which  it  is  exhibited.  One  great  source  of 
pleasure  is  to  call  Dryden  linle  Bayes.  Ajax,  who  happens  to  be  me-ntioned, 
is, "  he  that  wore  as  many  cow-hides  upon  his  shield  as  would  liave  furnished 
"  half  the  king's  army  with  shoe-leather." 

Being  asked  whether  he  has  seen  the  Hind  and  Panther ^  Crites  answers  j 
"  Seen  it !  Mr.  Bayes,  why  I  can  stir  no  where  but  it  pursues  me;  it  haunts 
*'  me  worse  than  a  pewter-buttoned  serjeant  does  adecay  cd  c'r.  Sometimes  I 
"  meet  it  in  a  band- box,  when  my  laundress  brings  home  my  linen:  some- 
*'dmes,  whether  I  will  or  no,  it  lights  my  pipe  at  a  coffee-house  ;  some* 
"  times  it  surprises  me  in  a  trunk-maker*s  shop ;  and  sometimes  it  refreshes 
"  my  memory  for  me  on  the  backside  of  a  Chancery-lane  parcel.  For  y»»ur 
"  comfort,  too,  Mr.  Bayes,  I  have  not  only  seen  it,  as  you  may  perceive, 
''  bat  have  read  it  too,  and  Cah  quote  it  as  freely  upon  occasions  as  a  frugal 
"  tradesman  can  quote  that  noble  treatise  the  Worth  of  a  -penny  to  his  qxtra- 
"  vagant 'prentice,  that  revels  in  stewed  apples,  and  penny  custards.*' 

The  whole  animation  of  these  compositions  arises  from  a  profusion  of  ludi- 
crous and  affected  comj>arisons.     "  To  scCurC  one's  chastity,"  says  Bayes,    ' 
*'  little  more  is  necessary  than  to  leave  off  a  correspondence  with  the  other  sex, 
"  which,  to  a  wise  man,  is  no  greater  a  punishment  than  it  would  be  to  a  fana- 
**  dc parson  to  be  forbid  seeing  the  Quats  and  the  Comtnitke ;  or  fpr  my  Lord 
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^Alayorand  AWcrmen  to  be  interdicted  the  sight  of  tlic  Loftdo-4  Cuckolds^ 
T'his  is  the  general  strnln,  and  therefore  I  shaM  be  easily  excused  the  labour 
of  more  transcription.  * 

Brawn  dofs  not  vrljoliy  -forget  paj.t  transartions :  "  Ycu  began,'*  says Critrg 
\o  Bayei,  "a  very  imlifferent  religion;  and  have  not  mended  the  matter  in 
^  your  last  choice.  It  was  but  reason  that  your  Muse,  which  appeared  firec 
''  iji  a  Tyrant's  quarrel,  should  employ  her  last  efforts  to  justify  the  usur- 
*'  patinns  of  the  Hind:' 

Next  year  the  nation  was  summoned  to  celebrate  the  \nn\i  of  the  prince. 
Now  was  the  time  for  Uryden  to  rouse  his  imagination,  and  strain  his  voice.. 
Iwppy  days  were  at  hand,  and  he  was  willing  to  enjoy  and  diffuse  the  an- 
ticipated blessings.  He  publjslied  a  poem,  filled  with  predictions  of  greatness 
and  pro^^perity !  predictions,  of  which  it  is  not  necesjsary  to  tell  how  they 
have  been  verified. 

A  few  months  passed  after  these  joyful  notes,  and  every  blossom  of  popish 
hope  was  blasted  for  ever  by  the  Rrvolution.  A  papist  now  could  be  no  longer 
Laureat.  The  revenue,  which  he  had  enjoyed  wUh  so  much  pride  and  praise, 
was  transferred  to  Shadwc]l,an  oldent  my,  wliom  he  had  formerly  stigmatised 
by  the  name  of  Gf .  Drydcn  could  not  decently  complain  ihzi  he  v»as  deposed; 
but  seemed  very  angry  that  Shadwell  succeeded  him,  and  has  therefore  cele- 
brated the  intmdcr's  inaup:uration  in  a  poem  exquisitely  satirical,  called  Mac 
Flscknne  ;  of  which  the  Dunciad,  as  Pope  himself  declares,  is  an  imitation 
though  more  extended  in  its  plan,  and  more  diversified  in  its  incidents. 

It  is  related  by  Prior,  that  Lord  Dorset,  when,  as  chamberlain,  he  was 
connrained  to  eject  Drydcn  from  his  oifice,  gave  him  from  his  own  purse  an 
allowance  equal  to  the  salary.  This  is  no  rrmantick  or  incredible  act  of  gcnc- 
ro.«ity  ;  an  hundred  a  year  is  often  enough  given  to  claims  ler>s  cogent,  by  men 
less  famed  for  liberality.  Yet  Dryden  always  represented  himself  as  suffering 
under  a  public  infliction  ;  and  once  particularly  demands  respect  for  the 
patience  with  which  he  cndui*ed  the  loss  of  his  little  fortune.  His  patron 
might,  indeed,  enjoin  him  to  suppress  his  bounty;  but  if  he  suffered  nothing, 
h^  s-fiould  not  li:ivc  complained. 

During  the  short  reign  of  king  James  he  had  written  nothing  for  the 
st?!gc*,  being,  in  hii  opinion,  more  profitably  employed  in  controversy  and 
flattery.  Of  praise  he  might  perhaps  have  been  less  lavish  without  incon- 
vop.ience,  ff»r  James  was  never  said  to  have  much  regard  for  poetry  :  he 
was  to  be  flattered  only  by  adopting  his  religion. 

Times  were  now  changed:  Dryden  was  no  longer  the  cc  urt-poct,  and  was 
to  look  back  for  support  to  his  former  trade  ;  and  having  waited  about  two 
year?,  cither  considering  himself  as  discountenanced  by  the  publick,  or 
perhaps  expecting  a  second  Revolution,  he  produced  Dvn  Sebastian  in  1690  j 
and  in  the  next  four  years  four  dramas  more. 

*  Albi^a  and  AlbUnns  nauii  h^wtvcT  b:  cxcrpted.    E. 
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In  1693  appcirccl  a  new  Ycrsion  of  Juvenal  and  PoTsius.  Of  Juvenal 
he  translated  the  fii-stj^  third,  sixth,  tenth,  and  sixteenth  retires  }  and  of  Per- 
«ius  the  whole  work.  On  this  occasion  he  introduced  his  trvo  sons  to  the  pyb- 
lick,  as  nurselings  of  the  Muses.  The  fourteenth  of  Jurcnal  was  the  work 
of  John,  and  the  seventh  of  Charles  Drydcn.  He  prefixed  a  very  ample 
preface  in  the  form  of  a  dedication  to  lord  Dorset ;  and  there  gives  an  account 
of  the  design  which  he  had  once  formed  to  write  an  epicp'^em  on  the  actions 
ftthcr  of  Arthur  or  the  Black  Prince.  Pie  considered  theepick  as  necessarily 
indnding  some  kind  of  supernatural  agency,  and  had  imagined  a  new  kind 
of  contest  between  the  guardian  angels  of  kingdoms,  of  whom  he  conceived 
thst  each  might  be  represented  zealous  for  liis  cljarge,  without  any  intended 
opposition  to  the  purposes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  ofwJiich  all  created  minds 
firnst  in  part  be  ignorant. 

This  is  the  most  reasonable  scheme  of  celestial  interposition  that  ever  was 
formed.  The  surprizes  and  ten-ors  of  enchantment"^,  wliicliTiave  succeeded  to 
the  intrigues  and  oppositions  of  pagan  deities, "afford  very  striking  scenes,  and 
open  avast  extent  to  the  imagination  ;  but,  asBoileau  observes,  and  Boile:  u  will 
be  seldom  found  mistaken,  witli  this  incurable  defect,  that  in  a  contest  between 
Leaven  and  hell  we  know  at  the  beginning  which  is  to  prevail  ;  for  this  reason 
we  follow  Rinaldo  to  the  enchanted  wood  with  more  curiosity  than  terror. 

In  the  scheme  of  Dryden  there  is  one  great  difBculty,  which  yet  he  woyld 
perhaps  have  had  address  enough  to  surmount.  In  a  war  justice  can  be  but  on 
one  side;  and,  to  entitle  the  hero  to  the  protection  of  angels,  he  must  fight  in 
defence  of  indubitable  ri;;ht.  Yet  some  of  tlie  celestial  beings,  thus  opposed 
to  each  other,  must  have  been  represented  as  defending  guilt. 

That  this  poem  was  never  written,  is  reasonably  to  be  lamented.  It  would 
doubtless  have  improved  our  numbers,  and  enlarged  our  language,  and  might 
perhaps  have  contiiLut  •!  by  pleasing  instruction  to  rectify  our  opinions, 
and  purify  our  manners. 

What  he  required  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  such  an  undertaking,  a 
public  stipend,  was  not  likely  in  these  times  to  be  obtained.  Riches  were 
fiot  become  familrar  to  us,  nor  had  the  nation  yet  learned  to  be  liberal. 

This  plan  he  charged  Blackmore  with  stealing:  only,  says  he,  "Thepuar- 
"dianangch  of  kingdoms  were  machines  too  ponderous  for  him  to  manage." 

In  1694,  he  began  the  most  laboriors  and  difficult  of  all  his  works,  the 
translation  of  Virgil;  from  which  he  borrowed  two  months,  that  he  might 
turn  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting  into  English  prose.  The  preface,  which  he 
boasts  to  have  written  in  twelve  mornings,  exhibits  a  parallel  of  poetry  and 
painting,  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  critical  remarks,  such  as  cost  a 
mind  stored  like  his  no  labour  to  produce  them. 

In  1697,  he  published  his  version  of  the  works  of  Virgil ;  and,  that  no  op- 
portunity of  profit  might  be  lost,  dedicated  the  Pastorals  to  the  lord  Clifford, 

the 
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the  Georgics  to  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  the  £neid  to  the  earl  of  Mulgrive. 
Thi$  oeconomy  of  flattery,  at  once  lavish  and  discreet,  did  not  pass  without 
observation. 

This  translation  was  censured  by  Milbourne,  a  clergyman,  styled  by  Pope 
**  the  fairest  of  criticks,*'  because  he  exhibitcJ^is  own  version  to  be  compared 
with  that  which  he  condemned. 

His  last  work  was  his  Fables  published  in  consequence,  as  is  supposefl,  of 
a  contract  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tonson ;  by  which  he  obliged  himself,  in 
consideration  of  three  hundred  pounds,  to  finish  for  the  press  ten  thousand 
verses. 

In  this  volume  is  comprised  the  well  known  ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  which, 
as  appeared  by  a  letter  communicated  to  Dr.  Birch,  he  spent  a  fortnight  in  com- 
posing and  correaing.  But  what  is  this  to  the  patience  and  diligence  of  Boi- 
leau,  whose  E^voque,  a  poem  of  only  three  hundred  and  forty-six  lines^  took 
from  his  life  eleven  months  to  write  it,  and  thvee  years  to  revise  it ! 

Fart  of  this  book  of  Fables  is  the  fii*st  Iliad  in  English,  intended  as  aspeci* 
thtn  of  a  version  of  the  whole.  Considering  into  what  hands  Ho|ner  was  to 
fall,  the  reader  cannot  but  rejoice  that  this  project  went  no  further. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  which  was  put  an  end  to  all  his  schemes  and 
labours.  Oii  the  fii*st  of  May  1701,  having  been  some  time,  as  he  tells  us,  a 
cripple  in  his  limbs,  he  died  in  Gerard-street,  of  a  mortification  in  his   leg. 

There  b  extant  a  wild  story  relating  to  some  vexatious  events  that  happened 
at  his  funeral,  which  at  the  end  of  Congreve's  Life,  by  a  writer  of  I  know 
not  what  credit,  are  thus  related,  as  I  find  the  account  transferred  to 
a  biographical  dictionary :         ^ 

**  Mr.  Drydendyingon  the  Wednesday  morning.  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat,  then 
*'  bishnpof  Rochester  and  dean  of  Westminster,  sent  the  next  day  to  the  lady 
**  Elizabeth  Howard,  Mr»Dryden's  widow,  that  he  would  makeapaesent  of 
*'  theground,  which  was  forty  pounds,  with  all  thcot her  abbey- fees.  Thelord 
*^  Halifax  likewise  sent  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  Mr.  Charles  Drydcn  her 
"  son,  that,  if  they  would  give  him  leave  tobury  Mr,  Drydcn,  he  would  inter 
**  him  with  a  gentleman's  private  funeral,  and  afterwards  bestow  five  hundred 
**  pounds  on  a  monument  in  the  Abbey ;  which  as  they  had  no  reason  to  refuse, 
**  they  accepted.  On  the  Saturday  following  the  company  came  ;  the  corpse 
•*  was  put  into  a  velvet  hearse,  and  eighteen  mourning  coaches,  filled  with 
"  company,  attended.  When  they  were  just  ready  to  move,  the  lord  Jeffcries, 
*'  son  of  lord  chancellor  JefFeries,  with  some  of  his  rakish  companions  com- 
•*  ingby,  asked  whose  funeral  it  was :  and  being  told  AJr.  Dryden's,  he  said, 
**  «  What !  shall  Dryden,  the  greatest  honour  and  ornament  of  the  nation, 
*^  be  buried  after  this  private  manner!  No  gentlemen,  let  all  that  loved 
**  Mr.  Dryden,  and  honour  his  memory,  alight  and  join  with  me  in  gaining 
**  my  lady's  consent  tolct  me  havethe  honour  of  his  interment,  which  shall  be 
^  after  anodici  jMnnci  than  this  i  and  I  ^ill  bestow  a  thousand  pounds  on  a 
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*'.  monument  in  the  Abbey  for  him.'  The  gentlemen  in  the  coaches,  not 
"  knowing  of  the  bishop  of  Rochciter's  favour,  nor  of  the  lord  Halifax's  ge- 
"  Dcrotts  ciesign  (they  both  having,  out  of  respect  to  the  family,  enjoined 
"  the  lady  Elizabeth  and  her  son  to  keep  their  favour  concealed  to  the  worlds 
I"  and  liet  it  pass  for  their  own  expence),  readily  came  out  of  the  coaches  and 
/"  attended  lord  Jefferies  up  to  the  lady's  bed-side,  who  was  then  sick,  tie 
"  repeated  the  purport  of  what  lie  had  before  said ;  but  she  absolutely  refusing, 
"  he  fell  on  his  knees,  vowing  never  to  rise  till  his  request  was  granted.  1%e 
"  lest  of  the  company  by  his  desire  kneeled  also ;  and  the  lady  being  under  a 
"  sadden  surprize,  fainted  away.  As  soon  as  she  recovered  her  speech,  she 
"  cried.  No,  no.  Enough,  gentlemen,  replied  he ;  my  lady  is  very  good,  she 
"  says.  Go,  go.  She  repeated  her  former  words  with  all  her  strength,  but  in 
"  vain  ;  for  her  feeble  voice  was  lost  in  their  acclamations  of  joy ;  and  the 
"  lord  Jefleries  ordered  the  hearsemen  to  carry  the  corpse  to  Mr.  Russel's, 
'*  anuadertakerinChcapside,  and  leave  it  there  till  he  should  send  orders  for 
**  theembalment,  which,  he  added,  should  be  after  the  royal  manner.  His 
**  direaions  were  obeyed,  the  company  dispersed,  and  lady  Elizabeth  and  her 
"  son  remained  inconsolable.  The  next  day  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  waited  ai 
^  the  lord  Halifax  and  the  bishop,  to  excuse  his  mother  and  himself,  by 
^  relating  the  real  truth.     But  neither  his  lordship  nor  the  bishop  would  ad^ 

1^  nit  of  any  plea ;  especially  the  latter,  who  had  the  Abbey  lighted,  the 
^  ground  opened,  the  choir  attending,  an  anthem   ready  set,   and   himself 
'"  waiting  for  some  time  without  any  corpse  to  bury.    The  undertaker,  after 
**  three  days  expectance  of  orders  for  embalment  without  receiving  any, 
"  waited    on     the   lord    JefFciics,    who    pretending     ignorance    of    the 
**  matter,    turned   it  oiF  with    an    illnatured    jest,    spying,    that    those 
"who  observed   the  orders  of   a   drunken  frolick   deseived   no  better ; 
"that    he    remembered   nothing  at   all  of   it;    and  that  he    might  do 
"  what  lie  pleased  with  the  corpse.     Upon  this,  the  undertaker  waited  upon 
"  the  lady  Elizabeth  and  her  son,  and  threatened  to  bring  the  corpse  home 
"  and  set  it  before  the  door.  They  desired  a  day's  respite,  which  was  granted. 
"Mr.  Charles  Dryden  wrote  a  handsome  letter  to  tJielord  JefFeries,  who  rc- 
"  turned  it  M-ith  this  cool  answer,  *  That  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter, 
"and  would  be  troubled  no  moie  about  it."  lie  then  a-.ldressed  the  lord  Halifax 
"  and  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  absolutely  refused  to  do  any  thing  in  it. 
"  In  this  distress  Dr.  Gaith  sent  for  the  corpse  to  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  proposed  a   funeral  by  subscription,  to  which  himself  set  a  most 
noble  example.  At  last  a  day,  about  three  weeks  after  Mr.  Dryden  decease, 
"was  appointed  for  the  interment.  Dr.  Garth  pronounced  a  fine  latin  oration, 
"  at  the  College,  over  the  corpse ;  which  was  attended  to  the   Abbey  by  a 
"aaroerous  train  of  coaches.  Whei>the  funcrz*!  was  over,  Mr.  Charles  Dryden 
^  sent  a  challenge  to  the  lord  JefFerie.=?,  who  refusing  to  answer  it,  he  sent 
"  levcral  others,  and  went  often  himself;  but  could  neither  get  a  letter  deli* 
^^Tered^noradmittanceto  speak  to  him;  which  soinccnsed  him,  that  be  resolved, 

*'  since 
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^^  Since  his  Iprdsliip  refused  to  answer  him  like  a  gentleman,  that  hcwoi 
^^  V  atch  an  nppoitunity  to  meet,  and  fight  ofF-hand,  though  with  all  the  ru 
•*  of  honoui  i  which  liis  Lordship  heaving  left  the  town  :  and  JVf  r.  Cliar 
Dryden  could  never  have  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  him,  though  he-souj 

it  till  his  tlcath  with  the  utmost  application." 

This  story  I  once  intended  to  omit,  as  it  appears  with  no  great  evidenc 
nor  have  I  met  with  any  confirmatioi),  but  in  a  letter  pf  Farquhar;  and 
only,  relates  that  the  funeral  of  Dryden  was  tumultuary  and  confused  *. 

Supposing  the  story  true,  we  may  remark,  that  the  gradual  change  of  ma 
ners,  though  imperceptible  in  the  process,  appears  great  when  different  tim 
and  those  not  very  distant  are  compared.  If  at  this  time  a  young  drunken  L( 
should  intcrr-upt  the  pompous  regularity  of  a  magnific'ent  funeral,  what  woi 
be  the  event,  but  that  he  would  be  justled  out  of  the  way,  and  compelled 
be  quiet?  If  he  should  thrusc  himself  into  a  house,  he  would.be sent  rougl 
away;  and,  what  is  yet  more  to  the  honour  of  the  present  time,  I  believe  il 
those,  V  ho  had  subscribed  to  the  funeral  of  a  man  like  Dryden,  would  n< 
for  such  an  accident,  have  withdrawn  their  contributions  t. 

He  was  buried  among  the  poets  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where,  though  t 
duke  of  Newca.-^tle  had,  in  a  general  dedication  prefixed  by  Congreve  to  I 
diamatick  works,  accepted  thanks  for  his  intention  of  erecting  him  a  mon 
ment,  he  lay  long  without  distinction,  till  the  duke  of  Buckinghamshire  g3 
him  a  tablet,  inscribed  only  with  the  name  of  DRYDEN. 

He  married  the  lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daugiither  of  thccarlofBeikshii 
with  circumstances,  according  to  the  satire  imputed  to  lord  Sommers,  not  vc 
honourable  to  eithe:*  party  :  by  her  he  had  three  sons.  Charles,  John,  a 
Hen;  y.  Chailes  was  Usher  of  tlie  palace  to  Pope  Clement  the  Xlth ;  and,  i 
siting  EngLmd  in  1704>  was  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  swim  across  the  Thann 
at  Windsor. 

Jo: 

♦  Aneatiier  account  of  Dryden*?  fureral  than  that  4bovc  cited,  thougb '  5*  it^out  thecircum-nn 
eliat  pTece<ied  it;  h  fivtr.  by  Eciwjui  Ward,  wlio  in  kis  London  Spy,  published  in  lyc/i,  TeUtc>,  t' 
on  the  occa  ioo  liicTe  wa^  a  pert'oTmaccc  of  iclem.n  Mu^icic  at  t)ie  College,  and  that  at  the  ptftco^ 
which  Kimscii  saw,  &ujKii];t;  at  the  end  of  Chji;CiTy-Une,  Flcet-stii-et,  there  vm*  a  concert  of  V^ 
br-vt  zr.d  trumpet?.  The  d^y  of  Dryden •»  intemneiit,  he  nys  wa»  Mwday  the  I3»h  of  M 
^vhicb  According  to  Jobn<!iin,  was  tVi'eHe  daya  a:ter  bis  decease,  and  chc^s  },i,\\  long  hi?  funeral  i 
in  cu&p;iA«e.  Ward  knew  not  that  the  expcncc  of  it  wait  defrayed  bywbcription  ;  but  coirplimc 
lord  Jtfic/;cs  for  «!•  pious  an  undertaking.  He  iilM>  laya,  t!.al  the  cau^e  of  Dryden'*  drith  was  an 
r.i'^.n'.ation  in  hli  :iic,  occa.- if  ncd  by  the  Scih  growing  over  the  nail,  wJiiLh  bi:i?'g  neglected,  p 
dcced  :i  rr. unification  in  hi:  le^.    H. 

t  In  rl.c  Reaifcter  of  the  College  of  Phyiicitni,  is  the  following  Entry :  "  Miy  3,  \*co.  C 
"  i.iitli!  Cti -oTili  ordinuili>..  At  the  request  **f  several  per^.ons  of  quality,  tint  Mi.  Drydui  mif 
•'  be  carrieH  from  the  CoUejre  of  Phy;ici3ns  to  be  interred  at  \Ve-tnaln*icT,  it  va»  unacimoii 
••  ?rjn:ed  by  the  Pre-ident  and  Ctnsors.'* 

7h.i  £nCT]  is  not  cil:ui«ted  eo  afiuid  any  credit  to  the  bsmtivc  couemirs  luid  JeCerie".    £. 
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Join  wis  iuthor  of  a  comcdjr  called  The  Hushed  kis  (nu)i  Cuckold,  ffe  is 
laidtohavedieclat  Rome.  Henry  entered  into  some  religious  order.  It  is  some 
proof  of  Drydea's  sincerity  in  his  second  religion^  that  hetiught  it  tohissonf. 
A  man,  conscious  of  hypocritical  profession  in  himself^  is  not  likely  to  c^.n- 
rert  others ;  and  as  his  sons  wer^  qualified  in  169S  to  appear  among  the  trans- 
lators of  Juvenal,  they  must  have  been  taught  some  religion  before  their 
ftther's  change. 

Of  the  person  qf  Dryden  I  know  not  any  account ;  of  his  mind^  the  por- 
trait which  has  been  left  by  Congreve,  who  knew  him  with  gieat  fimiliarity, 
is  nch  as  adds  our  love  of  his  manneis  to  our  admiration  of  his  genius.  **  H^ 
"  was,"  wcare  told,  "  of  a  nature  exceedingly  humane  and  compassionate, 
"  ready  to  forgive  injuries,  and  capable  of  a  sincere  reconciliation  with  these 
*«  that  had  offended  him.  His  friendship,  where  he  professed  it,  went  be- 
"  yond  his  professions.  He  was  of  a  very  easy,  of  very  pleasing  access  ;  bat 
^  somewhat  slow,  and,  as  it  were,  diffident  in  his  advances  to  others  i  he  had 
*' thai  in  his  nature  which  abhorred  intrusion  into  any  society  whatever.  He 
^'vtt  therefore  less  known,  and  consequently  his  character  became  more  liable 
^^  to  misapprehensions  and  misrepresentations  :  he  was  very  modest  and  very 
^  easily  to  be  discountenanced  in  his  approaches  to  his  equals  or  superiors.  As 
**  hia  reading  had  been  very  extensive,  so  was  he  very  happy  in  a  memory 
^  tenacious  of  every  thing  that  he  had  read.  He  was  not  more  possessed  of 
''  knowledge  than  he  was  communicative  of  it ;  but  thea  his  communication 
"  vasby  no  means  pedantick,  or  imposed  upon  the  conversation^  but  just 
"  such,  and  went  so  far  as,  by  the  natural  turn  of  the  conversation  in  which  he 
"  he  was  engaged,  it  was  necessarily  promoted  or  required.  He  was  ex- 
"  tremely  ready,  and  gentle  in  his  correction  of  the  errors  of  any  writer 
"  who  thought  fit  to  consult  him,  and  full  as  ready  and  patient  to  adgiit  the 
**  reppfhcnsions  of  others,  in  respect  of  his  own  oversights  or  mistakes." 

To  this  account  of  Congreve  nothing  can  be  objeaed  but  the  fondness  of 
friendship  ;  and  to  have  excited  that  fondness  in  such  a  mind  is  no  small  deforce 
of  praise.  The  disposition  of  Drydca,  however,  is  shewn  In  this  character 
ntheras  it  exhibited  itself  in  cursory  conversation,  than  as  it  operated  on  the 
more  important  parts  of  life.  His  placability  and  bis  friendship  indeed  were 
sdid  virtues ;  but  courtesy  and  good  humour  are  often  found  with  little  real 
worth.  Since  Congreve,  who  knew  him  well,  has  told  us  no  moift,  the  rest 
most  be  collected  as  it  can  from  other  testimonies,  and  particularly  from 
those  notices  which  Dryden  has  very  lihrrally  given  us  of  himself. 

The  modesty  which  made  him  so  slow  \Q  advance,  and  soeasy  loberepulsed, 
was  certainly  no  suspicion  of  deficient  merit,  or  unconsciousness  of  his  own 
vahie:  he^pp^^^rs  to  have  known,  in  its  whole  extent,  thedignity  of  hisowj* 
ehsrtcter,  and'to  have  set  a  very  high  value  on  liis  own  powers  and  pcrfoT* 
nances.  He  probably  did  not  offer  his  conversation,  because  he  expected  it 
Vrf.  !•  C  c  to 
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,to  be  solicited :  and  he  retired  Eroin  a  cold  reception,  not  submissive  but  indig- 
.nantj  with  such  reverence  of  his  own  greatness  as  made  bim  unwilling  to  ex- 
pose it  to  neglea  or  violation. 

His  modesty  was  by  no  meansanconsistent  with  ostentatiousness ;  he  is  dili- 
gent enough  to  remind  the  world  of  his  merit,  and  expresses  with  very  little 
scruple  his  high  opinion  of  his  own  powers;  but  his  self  commendations  are 
read  without  scorn  or  indignation ;  we  allow  his  claims,  and  love  his  frankness. 
Tradition,  however,  has  not  allowed  that  his  confidence  in  himself  exempted 
him  from  jealousy  of  others.  He  is  accused  of  enry  and  insidiousness ;  and 
is  particularly  charged  with  inciting  Creech  to  translate  Horace,  that  he  might 
lose  the  reputation  which  Lucretius  had  given  him. 

Of  this  charge  we  immediately  discover  that  it  is  merely  conjectural ;  the 
.purpose  was  such  as  no  man  would  confess ;  and  a  crime  that  admits  no  proof, 
why  should.we  believe  ? 

He  has  been  described  as  magisterially  presiding  over  the  younger  writers, 
And  assuming  the  distribution  of  poetical  fame ;  but  he  who  excels  has  aright 
.to  teach,  and  he  whose  judgqient  is  incontestable  may  without  usurpation 
examine  and  decide.  ^ 

Congrevc  represents  him  as  ready  to  advise  and  instruct ;  but  there  is 
reaaon  to  believe  that  his  communication  was. rather  useful  than  entertaining. 
He  declares  of  himself  that  he  was  saturnine,  and  not  one  of  those  whose 
spritely  sayings  diverted  company  ;  and  one  of  his  censurers  makes  bim  say. 

Nor  wine  nor  love  could  ever  see  mc  gay  *, 
To  v.Titing  bred,  I  knew  not  what  to  say. 

There  arc  men  whose  powers  operate  only  at  leisure  and  in  retirement,  and 
whose  intellectual  vigour  deserts  them  in  conversation;  whom  merriment  con- 
fuses, and  objection  disconcerts  ;  whose  baslifulness  restrains  their  exertion 
and  suffers  them  |ibt  to  speak  till  the  time  of  speaking  is  past;  or  whose 
attention  to  their  own  character  makes  them  unwilling  to  utter  at  hazard  what 
has  not  been  considered,  and  cannot  be  recalled. 

Of  Dryden's  sluggishness  in  conversation  it  is  vain  to  search  or  to  gue?s 
the  cause.  He  certainly  wanted  neither  sentiments  nor  language ;  his  intellectu- 
jal  treasuieswere  great,  though  they  were  locked  up  from  his  own  use.  "  His 
"  thoughts,"  when  he  wrote,  "  flowed  in  upon  him  so  fas*,  that  his  only  care 
•*  was  which  to  chuse,  and  which  to  reject."  Such  rapidity  of  composition 
naturally  promise?  a  flow  of  talk,  yet  we  must  be  coutcnr  to  believe  what  an 
enemy  says  of  him,  when  he  likewise  says  it  of  himself.  But  whatever  was 
his  character  as  a  companion,  it  appears  that  he  lived  in  familiarity  with  the 
highest  persons  of  his  time.  It  b  related  by  Carteof  the  duleof  Ormoftd,  that 
he  used  often  to  pass  a  night  with  Dryden  and  those  with  whom  Dryden 
consorted;  who  they  were.  Carte  has  not  told  ;  but  certainly  the  convivial 
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uWe  at  whicli  Ormond  sat  was  not  surrounded  with  aplcbcian  society.  He 
was  indeed  reproached  with  boasting  of  his  familiarity  with  the  great ;  and 
Horace  will  support  him  in  the  opinion^  that  to  please  superiors  is  not  the 
lowest  kind  of  merit.  ' 

The  merit  of  pleasing  must,  however,  be  estimated  by  the  means.  Favour 
is  not  always  gained  by  good  actions  or  laudable  qualities.  Caresses  and  pre- 
ferments are  often  bestowed  on  the  auxiliaries  of  vice,  the  procuici-s  of  plea- 
sure or  the  flatterers  of  vanity.  Pryden  has  never  been  charged  with  any- 
personal  agency  unworthy  of  a  good  character :  he  abetted  vice  and  vanity  a^ly 
with  his  pen.  One  of  his  enemies  has  accused  him  of  lewdness  in  his  conver- 
sation; but,  if  accusation  without  proof  be  credited,  who  shall  be  innocent  ? 
His  works  afford  too  many  examples  of  dissolute  licentiousness,  and  abject 
adulation ;  but  they  were  probably,  like  his  merriment,  artificial  and  con- 
strained ;  the  effects  of  study  and  meditation,  and  his  trade  rather  than  his 
pleasure. 

Of  the  mind  that  can  trade  in  coiTuption,  and  can  deliberately  pollute  itself 
with  ideal  wickedness  for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  contagion  in  society,  I 
wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse  the  depravity.— Such  degradation  of  the  dignity 
of  genius,  such  abuse  of  superlative  abilities,  cannot  be  contemplated  but  with 
grief  and  indignation.  Whatt  consolation  can  be  had,  Dryden  has  afforded, 
by  living  to  repent,  and  to  testify  his  repentance. 

Of  dramatick  immorality  he  did  not  want  examples  among  his  predecessors, 
or  companions  among  his  contemporaries ;  but  in  the  meanness  and  serviliiy  of 
hyperbolical  adulation,  I  know  not  whether,  since  the  days  in  which  the  Ro- 
man emperors  were  deified,  he  has  been  ever  equalled,  except  by  Afra  Bchn 
in  an  address  to  Eleanor  Gwyn.     When  once  he  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
praise,  he  no  longer  retains  shame  in  himself,  nor  supposes  it  in  his  patron. 
As  many  odoriferous  bodies  are  observed  to  dif{iise  perfumes  from  year  to  year, 
whhout  sensible  diminution  of  bulk  or  weight,  he  appears  never  to  have  im- 
pOTcrished  his  mint  of  flattery  by  his  expences,  however  lavish.  He  had  all  the 
forms  of  excellence,  intellectual  and  moral,  combined  in  his  mind,  with  end- 
less variation  ;  and  when  he  had  scattered  on  the  hero  of  the  day  the  golden 
shower  of  wit  and  virtue,  he  had  ready  for  him,  whom  he  wished  to  court 
on  the  morrow,  new  wit  and  virtue  with  another  stamp.  Of  this  kind  of  mean- 
ness be  never  seems  to  decline  the  pratcice  or  lament  the  necessity :  he  consi- 
ders the  great  as  entitled  to  encomiastick  homage,  and  brings  praise  i*ather  as 
a  tribute  than  a  gift,  more  delighted  with  the  feitility  of  his  invention,  than 
mortified  by  the  prostitution  of  his  judgment.     It  is  indeed  not  certain^  that 
on-thcse  occasions  his  judgment  much  I'ebelled  against  his  interest.     There 
are  minds  which  easily  sink  into  submission,  that  look  on  grandeur  with  un- 
distinguishing  reverence,  and  discover  no  defect  uhere  there  is  elevation  of 
rank  and  affluence  of  riches. 

C  c  2  With 
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rather  than  disowned  it.  His  tendency  to  profaneness  is  the  effect  of  levity, 
negligence,  and  loose  conversad^n,  with  a  desire  of  accommodating  himself 
to  the  corruption  of  the  times,  by  venturing  to  be  wicked  as  far  as  he  durst. 
When  he  professed  himself  a  convert  tO  Popery,  he  did  not  pretend  to  have 
received  any  new  conviction  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  persecution  of  criticks  was  not  the  worst  of  his  vexations  ;  he  was 
much  more  disturbed  by  the  imponunities  of  want.  His  complaints  of  po- 
verty arc  so  frequently  repeated,  eitherwith  the  dejeaion  of  weakness  sinking 
in  helpless  misery,  or  the  indignation  of  merit  claiming  its  tribute  from  man- 
kind, that  it  is  impossible  noi  (o  detest  the  age  which  could  impose  on  such  a 
man  the  necessity  of  such  solicitations,  or  not  to  despise  the  man  who  could 
submtt  to  such  solicitations  without  necessity. 

Whether  by  the  world's  neglect,  or  his  own  imprudence,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  eidgencies.  Such  outcrier  were 
surely  nc\-er  uttered  bat  in  severe  pain.  Of  his  supplies  or  his  ejcpenccs  no 
probable  estimate  can  now  be  made.  £xcept  the  salary  of  the  Laureat,  to 
M'hich  king  James  added  the  office  of  Historiographer,  perhaps  with  some 
additional  emoluments,  his  whole  revenue  seenis  to  have  been  casual ;  and  it 
is  well  known  chat  he  seldom  lives  fhigally  who  lives  by  chance.  Hope  is 
always  liberal ;  and  they  that  trust  her  promises  make  little  scruple  of 
revelling  to-day  on  the  profits  of  the^orrow. 

Of  his  plays  the  profit  was  not  great,  and  of  the  produce  of  his  other 
works  very  little  intelligence  can  be  had.  By  discoursing  with  the  late  amiable 
Mr.  Tonson,  I  could  not  find  that  any  memorials  of  the  transactions  between 
his  predecc^or  and  Dryden  had  been  preserved^  except  the  following  papers ; 

*'  I  do  hereby  promise  to  pay  John  Dryden,  Esq.  or  order,  on  the  25th  of 
**  March,  1699 ;  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  in  consideration 
^  of  ten  thousand  verses,  which  the  said  John  Dryden,  Esq.  is  to  deliver  to 
*'  me  Jacob  Tonson,  when  finbhed,  whereof  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
**  verses,  more  or  less,  are  already  in  the  said  Jacob  Tonson's  possession. 
*'  And  I  do  hereby  farther  promise,  and  engage  myself,  to  make  up  the  said 
*^  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  the 
**  said  John  Drj'dcn,  Esq.  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  at  the 
*'  bcginnmg  of  the  second  impression  of  the  said  ten  thousand  verses. 

"  In  witness  whereof  I  have  here  unto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this  SQth 
day  of  March,  1698-9. 

**  Jacob  Tonson. 
**  Scale:!  and  delivered,, being  first  duly  stampt,  pursuant 
*'to  tho  acts  of  parliament,  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
**  presence  of  • 

**  Ben.  Portlock. 
«  Will.  Congreve." 


"  March 
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"  Mai-c}i  2tth,  1698, 

'*  Receired  thfBoF  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson  the  sum  of  t\fo    hundred  sfxty- 
«ight  pounds  fifteea  shillings^  in  pursuance  of  an  agtr^iticnt  foiten  thousand 

Tcrses^  to  be  delivered  by  me  to  the  said  Jacob  Tonson,  whereof  I  htrh 

**  abrcady  delivered  to  him  abou^  seven  thousand  five  hundred,  more  or  less ; 

^*  be  the  saidjacob  Tonson  being  obliged  to  make  up  the  aforesaid  5nim  of  two 

**  bundred  sixty-eight  pounds  fifteen  shillings  three  hundred  pounds:,  at  the  be* 

*'  ginning  of  the  second  impression  of  the  aforesaid  ten  thousand  verses  ; 

I  say,  received  by  me 
John  Dry  den. 
"  Witness  Charles  DrydenJ 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas^  at  1/.  li.  6^.  is  268/.  15/. 

It  IS  manifest,  from  the  dates  of  this  contract,  that  ii  relates  to  tlie 
volume  of  Fables,  which  contains  about  twelve  thousand  vci-ses,  and  for 
which  therefore  the  payment  must  have  been  afterwards  enlarged. 

I  have  been  told  of  another  letter  yet  remaining,  in  which  he  desires 
Tonson  to  bring  him  money,  to  pay  for  a  watch  which  he  )iad  ordered  for  his 
son,  and  which  the  maker  would  not  leave  without  the  price. 

The  ineviuble  consequence  of  poverty  is  dependence.  Dryden  had  pro- 
bably no  recourse  in  his  exigencies  but  to  his  bookscllei\  The  particular  cha- 
raaer  of  Tonson  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  general  conduct  of  traders  was 
nuch  less  liberal  in  those  times  than  in  our  own  ;  their  views  were  narrower, 
aid  their  manners  grosser.  To  the  mercantile  ruggedness  of  that  race,  the 
delicacy  of  the  poet  was  sometimes  exposed.  Lord  Boliogbroke,  who  in  his 
youth  had  cultivated  poetry,  related  to  Dr.  King  of  Oxford,  that  one  day, 
when  he  visited  Dryden,  they  heard,  as  they  were  convei*sing,  another  per- 
son entering  the  house.  **  This,"  said  Dryden,  "  is  Tonson.  You  will  take 
**  care  not  to  depart  before  he  goes  away :  for  I  have  not  completed  the  sheet 
**  which  I  promised  him ;  and  if  you  leave  me  unprotected,  I  must  suffer  ^ 
^'  the  rudeness  to  which  his  resentment  can  prompt  his  tongue.'' 

What  rewards  he  obtained  for  his  poems,  besides  the  payment  of  the  book* 
seller^  cannot  be  known  :  Mr.  Derrick,  who  consulted  some  of  his  relations, 
was  informed  that  his  Fables  obtained  five  hundred  pounds  from  the  dutchoss 
of  Ormond ;  a  present  not  unsuitable  to  the  magnificence  of  that  splendid 
family ;  and  he  quotes  Moyle,  as  relating  that  forty  pounds  were  paid  by  a 
musical  society  for  the  use  of  Akxander^s  Feast. 

In  those  days  the  ceconomy  of  government  was  yet  unsettled,  and  the  pay- 
ments of  the  Exchequer  were  dilatory  and  uncertain :  of  this  disorder  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Laureat  sometimes  felt  the  eilbcts;  for  in  one  of  his 
prefaces  he  complains  of  those,  who,  being  intrusted  with  thedistributrori  of 
the  Prince's  bounty,  suffer  those  that  depend  upon  it  to  languish  in  penury. 
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Of  his  petty  habits  or  slight  amusements^  tradition  has  retained  little.  Of"^ 
the  only  t^rp  men  whom  1  have  found  to  wlK>m  he  was  personally  known,  oae.J 
Wld  me,  that  at  the  bouse  which  he  frequented,  called  Will's  Coffee-house^  ' 
the  appeal  upon  any  literary  dispute  was  made  to  him  ;  and  the  other  reiaied, 
that  his  armed  chair,  which  in  the  winter  had  asettled  and  prescriptive  place 
hy  the  fire,  was  in  the  summer  placed  in  the  balcony,  and  that  he  called  tbfe^ 
two  places  his  winter  and  his  summer  seat.  This  is  all  the  intelligence 
which  his  two  survivors  afforded  me.. 

One  of  his  opinions  will  do  him  no  honour  in  the  present  age,  though  in  his  'Z 
own  time,  at  least  in  the  beginning  of  it,  he  was  far  from  having  it  confined  j 
to  himself.     He  put  great  confidence  in   the  prognostications  of  judicial 
astrology.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Congreve  is  a  narrative  of  some  of. 
his  predictions  .wonderfully  fulfilled;  but  I  know  not  the  writer's  means  of 
information,    or    character  of  veracity.     That  he  had  the  confignratioos  ^ 
of  the  horo^scope  in  his  mind,  and  considered  them  as  influenciilf  the  affaiiB 
of  men,  he  does  not  forbear  to  faint. 

The  utmost  malice  of  the  stars  is  past.' 

Now  frequent  trims  the  happier  lights  among. 

And  high-rais'J  JoWt  from  his  dark  prison  freqd»  ^ 

Those  weights  took  off  that  on  his  planet  hung. 

Will  gloriously  the  new-laid  works  succeed. 

He  has  elsewhere  shewn  his  attention  to  the  planeury  powers;  and  in  the 
preface  to  his  Fables  has  endeavoured  obliquely  to  justify  his  superstition,  fay 
attributing  the  same  to  some  of  the  Ancients.  The  latter,  added. lo  Ihb 
narrative,  leaves  no  cfeubt  of  his  notions  or  practice. 

So  slight  and  so  scanty  is  the  knowledge  which  I  bav^  been  aUe  to  collect 
concerning  the  private  life  and  domestick  manners  of  a  man,  whom  evcvy 
English  generation  must  mention  with  reverence  as  a  critick  and  a  poet. 

DRYDEN  may  be  properly  considered  as  the  father  of  English  criticism, 
as  the  writer  who  first  taught  ustto  determine  upon  principles  the  merit  of 
composition.  Of  our  former  poets,  the  greatest  dramatist  wrote  without  roles, 
conducted  through  life  and  nature  by  a  genius  that  i*arely  misled,  and  rarely 
deserted  him.  Of  the  rest,  those  who  knew  the  laws  of  propriety  had 
neglected  to  teach  them. 

Two  Arts  of  English  ToOry  were  written  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  by  Webb 
and  Puttenham,  from  which  something  might  be  learned,  and  a  few  hints 
h^  been  given  by  Jonson  and  Cowky  ;  but  Dryden*s  Eiutf  <m  Dr^matnk 
JPoetry  was  tlie  first  regular  and  valuable  treatise  on  the  art  of  writings 
.  He  who  having  formed  his  opinions  i|i  the  present  age  of  English  literature, 
turns  back  to  peruse  this  dialogue,  will  not  pcrliaps  find  much  increase  of  know- 
ledge, or  much  novelty  of  instruction  \}i\ii  be  is  to  remember  that  critical 
Ullaciplcs  were  then  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  who  had  gathered  them  partly 
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mtlie  Ancients,  and  partly  fi-om  the  Italians  and  French.  Tiie  structure  of 

mltic  poems  was  then  not  generally  understood.     Audicncci  applauded  by 

inct  ;  ihd  poets  perhaps  often  pleased  by  chance. 

k  writer  who  obtains  his  full  purpose  losc.^^  himself  in  his  own  lu.stre.     Of 

opinion  which  is  no  longer  doubted,  the  evickiice  ceases  to  be  exatrii ned.  Of 

tiniver^ally  practised,  the  first  teacher  is  forgi  rten.  Learning  once  mnde 

liar  is  no  longer  learning ;  it  ha^  the  appearance  of  something  which  we 

bestowed  upon  ourselves  as  the  dew  appears  to  rise  from  the  field  which 

-refreshes. 

To  judge  rightly  of  an  Author,  we  must  tiansport  ourselves  to  his  time,  and 
ine  what  were  the  wants  of  hiiContcm}>oraries,  and  what  Mere  his  means 

supplying  them.     That  which  is  easy  at  one  time  was  dlfucuk  ac  another. 

dctt  at  least  imported  his  science,  and  gave  his  counti  y  wljat  it  wanted  be»- 
6re;  or  rather^  he  imported  only  the  materials,  and  manufactured  them  by 
ius  own  skill. 

The  dialogue  oh  the  Drama  wao  one  of  his  first  essays  of  criticij* tn,  written 
^hcnhewasyetatimcr(>uscandidatcforreputati<;n,  and  therefore  laboured  with 
Uiat diligence  which  hemight allowhimself  somewhatioremit,  vt  hen  his  name 
|a?e  sanaion  to  his  positions,  and  his  awe  of  the  public  was  abated,  partly  by 
tostom,  and  partly  by  success.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all  the  opulence 
vf  our  language,  a  treatise  so  artfully  variegated  with  successive  rej)resitntRtions 
of  opposite  probabilities,  soer\ivened  with  imagery,  sobriji^hteiiedwitb  ilhistra- 
tioBS.  His  portraits  of  the  English  dramatists  are  urovight  with  great  spirit 
tnd  diligence.  The  account  of  Shakspeare  may  stand  as  a  perpetual  model  cf 
Qico'mi^cick  criticism ;  exact  without  minuteness,  and  lofty  without  exagge- 
mion.  The  praise  lavished  by  Longinus,  on  the  Attestation  of  the  heroes  of 
Manthon,  b/  Demosthenes,  fades  away  before  it.  In  a  few  lines  is  exhibited 
acharacter,  so  extensive  in  its  comprehension,  and  so  Curious  in  its  limitations, 
that  nothing  can  be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed;  nor  ean  the  editors  and 
ttfanireTS  of  Shakspeare,  in  all  their  emulation  of  reverence,  boast  of  much 
laorethan  of  having  difflised  and  paraphrased  this  epitome  of  excellence,  of 
ktving  changed  Dryden  s  gold  for  baser  metal,  of  lower  value  though  of 
freaterbulk. 

In  this,  and  in  all  his  other  essays  en  the  s^me  subject,  the  criticism  of - 
Dryden  is  the  criticism  of  a  poet;  not  a  dull  collection  of  theorem?,  nor  a  rude 
deteaion  of  faults,  which  perhaps  the  cens<ir  wa«?  not  able  to  have  committed  ; 
butagay  and  vigorous  dWertation,  vi  here  delight  is  mingleduith  instruction, 
•  and  where  the  author  proves  his  right  of  judgment,  by  his  power  of  per- 
formance. 

The  different  manner  and  effect  with  which  critical  kiiowWge  may  becon- 
Tfyed,  was  perhaps  never  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  the  performances  of 

Vol.  I.        .  D  d  Rymer 
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Ryincr  and  Dtyden.  It  was  said  of  a  dispute  between  two  mathcro?.t:ciar;r 
*'  mallm  cum  Scaligerocnaie,  quam  ci'.mClavio  recte  sapere;"  that  ^*  it  wa: 
'"  more  eligible  to  go  wrong  with  one,  than  right  with  the  other."  A  tendenc) 
<'(  iixc  :Jame  kiad  every  mind  must  feel  at  the  perusal  of  Drydcn's  prefaces  ant 
Fvy  mer's  discourses.  With  Dryden  we  are  wandoving  in  quest  of  Truth  ;  whom 
we  find,  if  we  find  her  at  all,  d:cst  la  the  graces  of  elegance;  and  if  we  nis; 
her,  the  labour  of  the  pursuit  rewards  Itself;  we  are  led  only  through  fragianci 
•ciiidriowers.  Rymer,  without  taking  a  nearer,  takes  a  rougher  way  ;  ever) 
seep  is  to  be  made  through  thorns  and  brambles  ;  and  Truth,  if  we  meet  her, 
appears  lepulsive  by  her  mien,  and  ungraceful  by  her  habit.  Diyden's  cii- 
ticism  has  the  majesty  of  a  queen;  Ryraer'b  has  the  ferocity  of  a  tyrant 

As  he  had  studied  with  great  diligence  the  kn  of  poetry,  and  enlarged  or  rec- 
tified his  nouons,  by  experience  perpetually  increasing;,  he  had  his  miwi  storei 
with  principles  and  observations  ;  he  poured  out  his  knowledge  with  little  la- 
hour ;  for,  of  labour  ilotwithstandingthe  ntiliiplicity  of  his  productions,  there 
ii  sufficient  reason  to  suspect  that  lie  vras  not  a  lover.  To  write  coft  amort y  vi  ith 
fondness  for  the  employment,  with  perpetual  touchesand  retouches,  with  unwil- 
lingness to  take  leave  of  his  own  idea,  and  an  unwearied  pursuit  of  unattainable 
perfection,  was,  I  think,  no  part  of  his  character. 

His  criticism  may  be  considered^  -general  or  occassional.  In  his  general  pre- 
ccpt^s,  wLichr  dcprnd  upon  the  nature  cf  things,  and  tlie  structure  of  the  human 
r.iind,  he  may  d5hb:lcss  be  satcly  recomm^ded  to  the  confidence  of  the  leatler; 
V>ut  his  occasional  and  particularpositions  were  sometimes  interested,  sometimes 
negligent,  andsomeiimescapiicious.  It  is  not  without  rea^^on  that  Trap,  speak- 
i;ig  of  the  praises  which  he  bestows  on  Palcmon  and  Arcite,  says,  **  Novlmus 
'*•  judicium  Drydeni  de  poematequodam  Chavcen^  pulchru  sane  illo,  &  admo- 
^'cUimlaudando,  nimirumquodnon  modovcreepicumsic,  sed  lliadaetiamatnue 
**  /Eneadaarquet,  imosupcrct.  Sed novimuseodera  tempore  viri  illius  maximi 
**  non  semper  accuraiissimas  esse  censura^,  hec  ad  scvcriissimam  critices  nor- 
**  Liam  cxactas:  illo  judicc  id  plerumque  optimum  est,  quod  nunc  prse  mani- 
**  bus  habet,  &  in  quo  nunc  occupauir." 

He  is  therefore  by  no  means  constant  to  himself.  IIi.«  defence  and  dcseition 
<  f  vh'amatick  rhyme  is  generally  known.  Speme^  in  his  remarks  on  Pope's 
,()  lyise} ,-  produces  whai  he  thinks  an  unconquerable  quotation  from 
I3rytien*6  preface  to  the  /Eneid,  in  favour  of  translatiiisr  an  epick  poem  into 
^^!ank  verse;  but  hcTorgcts  that  when  iiis  author  attcmpt^xl  tlic  Iliad,  someyear! 
afi.crwaids,  he  departed  from  jiis  own  decision,  and  tianslated  into  rhyme* 

When  he  has  any  objection  to  obviatv*,  or  any  licence  to  JcIcikI,  he  is  not  verv 
scrupulous  about  what  he  asserts,  nor  very  cautious,  if  tlic  present  purpose  be 
V'i^'^d*  QOt  to  entangle  himself  in  his  own  sophirirics.  ];i;t  v.  iicn  all  arts  ate 
exhausted,  like  other  hunted  animau<,  he  sometimes  sMi>d:>  at  b^y  ;  when  h? 
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cannot  disown  the  grossness  of  one  of  his  plays,  he  declares  that  he  knowis  not 
anjr  Ihw  ihat  piejjcrlbes  morality  to  a  comick  poet. 

His  retnarks  on  ancient  or  modern  writers  are  not  always  to  be  trusted.    Kis 

parallel  of  the  vrr>Ification  of  Ovid  with  that  of  Claudian  has  been  very  justly 

.  censured  by  Sewei^,     flis  comparison  of  the  first  line  of  Virgil  with  the  first 

,of  Sutius  is  not  happier.     Virgil,  he  says,  is  soft  ancl  gentle,  and  would 

have  thought  Statius  mad,  if  he  had  heard  him  thundering  out 

Quic  super  impo&ito  moUs  gc;ninata.colos§o. 

Statius  perhaps  heats  himself,  as  he  proceeds,  to  exaggerations  spn:cwhat 
hyperbolical ;  but  undoubzcJly  Virgil  would  have  been  toohaicy,  if  i.e  had 
condemned  him  to  straw  for  one  sounding  line.  Dryden  wanted  an  instance, 
and  the  first  that  occurred  was  imprest  into  the  service. 

What  he  wishes  to  say,  he  says  at  hazard  ;  he  cited  Gorbudnc,  wliicb  he 
had  never  seen ;  gives  a  false  account  of  Cknpmans  versificption ;  and  discovers, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Fables,  that  he  translated  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad, 
tfithout  knowing  what  was  in  the  second. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  ppjve  that  Dryden  ever  made  any  great  advance?  in 
literature.   As  having  distinguished  himself  at  Westminster  undci;  the  tuition  of 

Busby,  whoadvancedhisscholarstoaheightof  knowledge  very  rarely  attained  in 
grammar-schools,  he  resided  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  his  skill  in  the  ancient  languages  was  deficient,  compared  with  that  of 
common  students,  but  his  scholastick  acquisitions  seem  not  proportionate  to 
his  opportunit»es  and  abilities.  He  could  not,  like  Milton  or  Cowley,  have 
made  his  name  illustrious  merely  by  his  learning.  He  mentions  but  few  books, 
and  those  such  as  lie  in  the  beaten  track  of  legular  study;  from  which  if 
ever  he  depans,  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  himself  in  unknown  regions. 

In  his  dialogue  on  the  Drama,  he  pronounces  with  great  confidence  that  the 
Latin  tragedy  of  Medea  is  net  Ovid's,  becalise  it  is  not  sufficiently  interesting 
and  pathetick.  He  might  have  determined  the  question  upon  surer  evidence ; 
for  it  is  quoted  by  G^uintilian  as  the  work  of  Seneca  ;  and  the  only  line  which 
remains  of  Ovid's  play,  for  one  line  is  left  us,  is  not  there  to  be  found.  There 
was  therefore  no  need  of  the  gravity  of  conjecture,  or  the  discussion  of  plot 
or  sentiment,  to  find  what  was  already  known  upon  higher  authority  than 
such  discussions  can  ever  reach. 

His  literature,  though  not  always  free  from  ostentation,  will  be  commonly 
found  either  obvious,  and  made  his  own  by  the  art  of  dressing  it ;  or  super- 
ficial, which,  by  what  he  gives,  shews  what  he  wanted  :  or  erroneous, 
hastily  collected,   and  negligently  scattered. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  genius  is  ever  unprovided  of  matter,  or  that 
his  fancy  languishes  in  penury  of  ideas.  His  works  abound  with  knowledge, 

and 
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and  sparkle  with  illustrations.  There  is  scarcely  any  science  or  faculty 
does  not  supply  him  with  occasional  images  ard  lucky  similitucles  ;  every] 
discovers  a  n)ind  very  widely  acquainted  both  with  art  and  nature,  and  in 
possession  of  great  stores  of  intellectual  wealth.  Of  him  that  knows  muci 
is  natural  to  supp«^se  that  he  has  read  with  diligence ;  yet  I  rather  believe 
the  knowledge  of  Dry  den  was  gleaned  from  accidental  intelligence  and  vat 
conversation,  by  a  quick  apprehen:>ion,  a*  judicious  aelecrion,  and  a  happy 
mory,  a  keen  appetite  of  knowledge,  and  a  powerful  digestion,  by  vigil 
that  permitted  nothing  to  pa?s  without  notice,  and  a  habit  of  reflection 
SufFereu  nothing  useful  to  be  lost.  A  mind  like  Dryden's,  always  curious,  al 
active,  to  which  every  understanding  was  proud  to  be  associated,  and  of  w 
every  one  solicited  the  regard,  by  an  ambitious  display  of  himself,  had  a  i 
pleasant,  p^rliaps  a  nearer  way  to  knowledge  than  by  the  silent  progress  of 
tary  reading.  I  do  net  suppose  that  he  despised  books,  or  intentionaiiy  negl 
them ;  but  that  he  v.-as  carried  out,  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  genius,  to  i 
vivid  and  speedy  instructors ;  and  that  his  studies  were  rather  desultorj 
;'fortuxt6us  than  constant  and  systematical.  . 

It  must  be  confessed  that  he  scarcely  ever  appears  tc/  want  book-lear 
bi'twhen  he  mentions  books;  and  to  him  may  be  transferred  the  p 
which  h<^  gives  his  master  Charles  : 

Hia  conversation,  wit,  and  parts, 
His  IcLovv  ledge  in  the  noblest  useful  arts. 

Were  such,  dead  authors  could  not  give, 

Ikit  habitudes  of  those  that  live ; 
Who  lighting  him,  did  greater  lights  receive  ; 

He  drained  from  all,  and  all  they  knew, 
His  .apprehensions  quick,  his  judgment  tru^ 

That  the  most  Icarn'd  with  shame  corfess 
His  knowledge  more,  his  reading  only  less. 

Of  all  this,  however,  if  the  proof  be  demanded,  I  will  not  underta 
pirc  it;  the  atoms  of  probability,  of  which  my  opinion  has  been  for 
lie  scattered  over  all  his  works  :  and  bv  him  who  thinks  the  oues^tion  \ 
his  notice,  his  works  must  be  perused  with  very  clo«e  attention. 

Criticism,  either  didactick  or  defensive,  occupies  almost  all  liis  prose,  c 
those  paoes  which  he  has  devoted  to  his  pitrons  ;  but  none  of  his  prefaces 
ever  thought  tedious.  They  have  not  the  formality  of  a  settled  style,  in  \ 
the  first  h4f  of  the  sentence  betrays  the  other.  The  clauses  are  neve 
lanced,  nor  the  pet  iods  modelled ;  every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance,  tl 
it  falls  into  its  proper  place.  Nothing  is  cold  or  languid,  the  whole  is 
.f^imated,  and  vigr)rous;  what  islittle,  is  gay ;  whatis  great,  is  splendid.  H 
bethought  to  mention  himself  too  frequently  ;  but  while  he  forces  h: 
.upon  cur  esteem,  ve  cannot  refuse  him  to  stand  high  in  his  own.  Ever}' 
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Bezcosed  by  the  play  of  images  and  tiic  spntelincss  of  expression.  TTioiigh 
allis  eatj,  nothing  is  fecbic ;  though  all  seems  careless,  there  is  nothing  hai*s!i ; 
Ind  though,  since  Iiis  earlier  works  more  than  a  century  has  passed,  they  have 
Boching  yet  uncouth  or  obsolete.  • 

He  who  writes  much,  will  not  easily  escapt  a  manner,  such  a  recurrence 
•f  partiaTlar  modes.as  may  be  easily  noted.  Dryden  is  always  another  and 
iksmmt  \  fie  does  not  exhibit  a  second  time  the  same  elegances  in  the  same 
bnn,  nor  appears  to  have  any  other  art  than  that  of  expressing  with  clear- 
aess  whstf  he  thinks  with  vigour.  His  style  could  not  easily  be  imitated^ 
cither  seriously -or  ludicrously  ;  for,  being  always  equable  and  always  varied, 
k  has  no  prominent  or  discriminative  characters.  The  beauty  who  is  totally 
(iee  from  disproportion  of  parts  and  features,  cannot  be  ridiculed  by  an  over- 
digged  Tesemblance. 

From  hi^  prose,  howerer,  Dryden  derives  only  his  accidental  and  secorfdai*y 
foiie ;  the  veneration  m  i^h  which  his  name  is  pronounced  by  every  cultivator 
of  English  literature,  is  paid  to  him  as  he  refined  the  language,  improved 
ihe  sentiments,  and  tuned  the  numbei-s  of  English  Poetry. 

After  about  half  a  century  of  forced  thoughts,  and  rugged  metre,  some 
niTaoces  towards  nature  and  harmony  had  been  already  made  by  Waller  and 
Benham  ;  they  hr.d  shewn  that  long  disccurses  in  rhyme  grew  more  pleasing 
when  they  were  broken  into  couplets,  and  thw  verse  consbted  not  only  in 
the  number  but  the  arrangement  of  syllable*. 

But  though  they  did  much,  who  can  deiiy  that  they  left  much  to  do  ?  their 
vorks  were  not  many,  nor  were  their  minds  of  very  ample  comprehension- 
More  examples  of  more  modes  of  composition  were  necessary  for  the  establish- 
IBcnt  of  regularity  and  the  introduction  of  propriety  in  word  and  thought. 

Every  language  of  a  learned  nation  necessarily  divides  itself  into  diction 
icbolanick  and  popular,  grave  and  familiar,  elegant  and  gross  ;  and  from  a 
fiice  distinction  of  these  different  parts,  arises  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of 
iqrlc.  Put  if  we  except  a  few  minds,  the  favourites  of  naiuie,  to  whom  their 
0rn  original  rectitude  was  in  the  place  of  rules,  this  delicacy  of  selection  was 
littief  known  to  our  authois;  our  speech  lay  before  them  in  a  heap  of  con- 
foion,  and  every  man  took  lor  every  purpose  what  chance  might  offer  him. 
There  was  therefore  before  the  time  of  Dryden  no  poetical  diction,  no  sys- 
tem of  words  at  once  refined  from  the  grossness  of  domestick  use,  and  free 
from  the  harshness  of  terms  appropriated  to  particular  arts.  Words  too  fami- 
liar, or  too  remote,  defeat  the  purpose  of  a  poet.     From  those  sounds  which 
wc  hear  on  small  or  on  coarse  occasions,  we  do  not  easily  receive  strong  im- 
pressions, or  delightful  images  ;  and  words  to  which  we  are  nearly  strangers 
whenever  they  occur,  draw  that  attention  on  th'-mselvcs,  which  they  should 
mwsmit  to  things. 

ThoRc 
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Those  happy  combinations  of  words  v  bich  ciistinguish  poetry  from 
had  brcn  raiely  attempted  ;  we  had  few. elegances  or  flcueis  of  speech 
roses  had  not  yet  been  plucked  from  the  bramble^  or  different  colours 
net  been  joined  to  enliven  one  another. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Waller  and  Denham  could  have  ovcr-boi 
prejudices  which  had  long  prevailed,  and  which  even  then  were  sheltei 
the  protection  of  Cowley,  The  new  versification,  as  it  was  called,  m 
con.^idcred  as  owing  its  establishment  to  Diyc'en  ;  fM>m  v  hose  time  it  is 
rent  tliat  English  poetry  has  had  no  tendency  to  relapse  to  its  fi 
savngeftess. 

The  JifBuence  and  comprehension  of  our  language  is  very  illustrious! 
played  in  our  poetical  translations  of  Ancient  Writers:  a  work  ^xhic 
French  seem  to  relinquish  in  despair,  and  w  hich  we  were  long  unafile  t< 
form  with  dexterity.  Ben  Johnson  thought  it  necessary  to  copy  Hora 
most  word  by  word  ;  Teltham,  his  contemporary  and  adversary,  consi' 
as  indi>'pensably  requisite  in  a  translation  to  five  line  fiti*  line.  It  is  sai 
Sandys,  whom  Dryden  calls  the  be?t  versifier  of  the  last  age,  has  struggle* 
to  comprise  e^ery  book  of  the  English  Metamorphoses  in  thesamenum 
verses  with  the  original.  Holyday  had  nothing  in  view  bi;t  to  shew  tl 
understood  his  author,*  with  so  little  regard  to  the  grandeur  (;f  his  dicti 
thf  volubility  of  his  numbers,  that  his  metres  can  hardly  be  c:«lled  v 
they  cannot  be  read  without  reluctance,  nor  will  the  labour  alwaysbc  rev 
by  understanding  them.  Cowley  saw  that  such  copyers  were  a  servile 
he  asserted  his  liberty,  and  spread  his  wings  so  boldly  that  he  left  his  au 
It  was  reserved  for  Dryden  to  fix  the  limits  of  poetical  liberty,  and  gi 
just  rules  and  examples  of  translation. 

When  languages  are  formed  upon  different  principles,  itisimpossib 
the  same  modes  of  expression  should  always  be  elegant  in  both.  V%'hi! 
run  on  together,  the  closest  translation  may  be  considered  as  the  best 
when  they  divaricate,  each  must  take  its  natural  course.  Where  c 
pondcnce  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to  be  content  with  som 
equivalent.  ^'  Translation  therefore,**  s?ys  Dryden,  "  is  not  so  loose 
*'  raphrase,  nor  so  close  as  metaphiasc." 

All  polished  languages  have  different  styles  ;  the  concise,  the  diffuj 
lofty,  and  the  humble.  In  the  proper  choice  of  style  consist  the  resem 
which  Dryden  principally  exacts  from  the  translat*»r.  He  is  to  exhibit  \ 
thor's  thoughts  in  such  a  dress  of  diction  as  the  author  would  have  give; 
had  hijJ  language  been  English  :  rugged  magnificence  is  not  to  be  sofi 
hypeibolical  ostentation  is  not  to  be  repressed  ;  nor  sententious  affects 
baveits  points  blunted.  Atranslatoristobelikehlsauthor ;  itis  not  his  bi 
to  excel  him. 
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The  reasotiiiblcness  of  these  rules  seems  sufficient  for  their  vindication  : 
jjod  the  effect^  pnxluccd  by  ob  crving  them  were  so  happy,  that  I  know  not 
jrlicther  they  v^e^rt  ever  opposed  but  by  Sir  Edward  Shciburne,  a  man  whose 

Ictrning  was  greater  than  his  powers  of  poetry;  and  who,  being  better  quali- 

W  to  give  the  meaning  than  the  spirit  of  Seneca,  has  introduced  his  version  of 
j4rec  tragedicii  by  a  defence  of  close  translation.  The  authority  of  Horace, 
[fhich  the  new  translators  cited  in  defence  of  their  piractice,  he  has,  by  a 
f^tcious  explanation^  taken  fairly  from  them ;  but  reason  wants  not  Hoiace 
ifD^sapport  it. 

It  seldom  happens  that  all  the  necessary  causes  concur  to  any  great  effect ; 
will  b  wanting  to  power,  or  power  to  will,  or  both  areimpeded  by  external 
chstructions.  The  exigences  in  which  Dry  den  was  condemned  to  pass  his 
fife,  ire  reasonably  supposed  to  have  blasted  his  genius,  to  hnve  driven  out 
Ills  works  in  a  state  of  immaturity,  and  to  have  intercepted  the  full-blown 
degance  which  longer  growth  would  have  supplied. 

Poverty,  like  other  rigid  powers,  is  sometime.?  too  hastily  accused.  If  the 
cxcdlonce  of  Dryden's  Works  was  lessened  by  his  inJigence,  their  number 
▼as  increased ;  and  I  know  not  how  it  will  be  proved,  that  if  -lie  had 
irrittenrless  he  would  have  written  better;  or  that  indeed  he  would  have 
ii3'iergone  the  toil  of  an  author,  if  he  had  not  been  solicited  bjr  somcf&ing 
Kiore  pressing  than  the  love  of  praise. 

But,  a$  is  said  by  his  Sebastian, 

What  had  been,  is  unknown  ;  what  is,  appears. 

We  know  that  Diyden's  several  productions  were  so  many  successive  expedi- 
ents for  his  support;  his  plays  were  therefore  often  borrpwed;  and  his 
poems  were  almost  all  occasional. 

In  an  occasional  perforftiance  no  height  of  excellence  can  be  expected  from 
any  mind  however  fertile  irl  itself,  and  however  stored  with  acquisitions.  He 
rhose  work  is  general  and  arbitrary,  has  the  choice  of  his  matter,  arvl  takes 
that  which  his  inclination  and  his  studies  have  best  qualified  him  to  display  and 
decorate.  He  is  at  liberty  to  delay  his  publication,  till  he  has  satisfied  his 
friends  and  himself;  till  he  has  reformed  his  first  thoughts  by  subsequent 
examination  ;  and  polished  away  those  faults  which  the  precipitance  of  ar- 
dent composition  is  likely  to  leave  behind  it.  Virgil  is  related  to  have  pouied 
out  a  gieat  number  of  lines  in  the  morning,  and  to  have  passed  the  day  in 
reducing  them  to  fewer. 

The  occasional  poet  is  circumscribed  by  the  "narrowness  of  his  subject. 
Whatever  can  happen  to  man  has  happened  so  often  that  little  remains  for  fancy 
)r  invention.  We  have  been  all  born ;  we  have  most  of  us  been  married ;  and  so 
nany  have  died  before  us,  that  our  deaths  can  supply  but  few  materials  for  a 
)oet.  In  the  fate  of  princes  the  pijblick  has  an  interest ;  and  what  happens  to 
hem  of  goo  J  of  evil,  the  poets  have  always  considered  as  business  for  the  Muse. 

But 
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But  after  so  many  inauguratory  gratulations,  naptlal  hymns,  aiid  fiinera 
dirges,  he  must  be  highly  favoured  by  nature,  or  by  fortune,  who  says  anj 
thing  not  said  before.  Even  war  and  cbnquest,  however  splendid,  suggcs 

'  no  new  images  ;  the  triumphal  chabriot  of  a  victorious  monarch  can  be  deckec 
.only  with  those  ornaments  that  have  graced  his  predecessors. 

Not  only  matter  but. time  is  wanting.     The  poem  must  not  be  delayec 

'  till  the  occasion  is  forgotten^  The  lucky  moments  of  animated  imaginatioi 
cannot  be  attended ;  elegances  and  illustrations  Cjinnot  be  multiplied  by  gradua 
iaccumalation ;  the  composition  must  be  dispatched,  while^ conversation  is  ye 
busy,  ^d  admiration  fresh  :  and  haste  is  to  be  made,  lest  some  other  even 
should  lay  hold  upon  mankind. 

Occasional  compositions  may  however  secure  to  a  w,riter  the  praise  both  c 
learning  and  facility  ;  lor  they  cannot  be  theefTcct  of  long  study,  and  must  b 
furnished  immediately   from  the  treasures  of  the  mind. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  was  the  first  publick  event  which  called  fortl 
Dry  den's  poetical  powers.  His  heroick  stonzas  haye  beauties  and  defects 
the  thoughts  are  vigorous,  and,  though  not  always  proper,  shew  a  mjnd  re 
plete  with  ideas  ;  the  numbers  aresmocth ;  and  the  diction,  if  notaltogethe 
corrcKt,.jselflSant  and  eiisy. 

Davenant  was  perhaps  at  this  time  his  favourite  author,  though  Gondiber 
never  appears  to  bave  been  popular ;  and  from  Davenant  he  leained  to  pleasi 
liis  €ar  with  the  stanza  oiF  four  lines  alternately  rhymed. 

Dryden  very  early  formed  his  vei-sification  :  there  are  in  this  early  produc 
.  tion-noxraces  of  Donne's  or  Johnson's  ruggedness  ;  but  he  did  not  so  soon  fret 
his  mind  from  the  ^bition  of  forced  conceits.  In  his  verses  on  th^  Restora- 
tion, he  says  of  the  King's  exile,  .^ 

He,  xoss'd  by  Fate*-* 
Could  taste  no  swectsofyouth^s  desired  age. 

But  found  his  life  too  true  a  pilgrimage. 

And  afterwards,  to  shew  how  virtue  and  wisdom  are  increased  by  adversity 

he  makes  this  remark  : 

Well  weight  th^  ancient  poets  then  co.nfcf 
On  Night  the  hooour'd  name  of  ccunstlkr^ 
Since,  struck  with  rays  of  prosperous  fortune  blind. 
We  light  alone  in  dark  afflictions  find. 
His  praise  of  Monk*s  dexterity  comprises  such  a  cluster  of  thoughts  unallie 
to  one  another,  as  will  not  elsewhere  be  easily  founds 

TTwas  Monk,  whom  provide^e  design 'd  to  loose 
Those  real  bonds  false  freedom  did  impose. 
The  blessed  saints  that  watch'd  this  turning  scene, 
•  *  Did  from  their  stars  with  joyful  wonder  lean, 

To  see  small  clues  draw  vastest  weights  along, 
'S^i  m  their  bulk,  but  in  their  order  strong, 

Thi 
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Thiis  pencils  can  bj  one  flight  totich  restore 
"Smilet  to  that  changed  face  that  "vtept  before. 
With  ease  suoh  fond  chiinseras  we  fwrsue, 
As  hncy  frames  for  fancy  to  subdui: : 
But,  when  ourselves  to  action  we  betake, 
,     It  shuns  the  mint  like  gold  that  chymists  make* 
How  hard  was  then  his  tasi:,  at  once  to  be 
What  in  the  body  natural  we  see ! 
Man's  Architect  distinctly  did  ordain 
The  charge  of  muscles,  nerves,  and  of  the  bndd, 
Through  viewless  conduits  spirits  to  dispense 
The  springs  of  motion  from  the  seat  of  sense. 
^Avas  not  the  hasty  product  of  a  day, 
But  the  wiill-ripen'd  fruit  of  wise  delay, 
He;,  like  a  patient  angler,  ere  he  strook. 
Would  let  them  play  a-while  upon  the  hook, 
Our  healthful  food  the  uomach  labours  thus. 
At  first  embracing  what  it  straight  doth  crush. 
Wise  lejlchfcs  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude. 
While  growing  pains  pronounce  the  humours  cntd^  \  ^«  *) 

Deaf  to  complaints,  they  wait  upon  the  ill, 
mi  some  safe  crisis  authorize  their  skill.  J.    .  , . 

Be  had  not  yet  learned^  indeed  he  never  learned  ^ell^  tolbrbeftt  the  li^lp'O* 
:  use  of  mythology.    After  haviTig  rewarded  the  heathen  dtttm  for  their 

With  Alga  who  the  sacred  altar  str<lws  ? 
To  all  the  sea-gods  Charles  an  offering  owes ) 
A  bull  to  thee,  Portunus,  shall  be  slain  ; 
A  ram  to  you,  jt  Tempests  of  the   Msdn* 

m 

t  tells  us^  in  the  language  of  religion,  ♦' 

V 

Prayer  storm'd  the  skies,  and  ravish 'd  Charles  irofti  thMce, 
As  heaven  Kself,  is  took  by  violence. 

nd  aftenn'ards  mentions  one  of  the  most  a^'ful  passages  of  Sacred  History^ 
Other  conceits  th^re  arc,  too  Curioiis  to  be  quite  omitted  ;  as. 

For  by  example  most  we  slnnM  beforei 

And,  glass- like,  clearness  mix'd  with  frailty  bore. 

owfar  he  was  yet  from  thinkihg  it  necessary  to  found  his  sentiments  on  na« 
re,  appears  from  the  extravagance  of  his  fictions  And  hyperboles^ 

The  v/inds,  that  never  moderation  knew,  ^  _        ■ 

Afraid  to  blow  tod  much,  tod  faintly  blew  ;  ^-  _k^ 

Or    out  of  breath  with  joy,  could  not  ehlargt  "^ 

Their  straittn'd  lungs.*— 
VoM#  E#  It 
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It  IS  00  longe?  vkxidii  d^ts  jdlir  Tiew ; 
As  you  meet  it^  the  land  approachah  you  ; 
The  lands  recurot,  and  in  the  white  it  wean 
The  marks  of  penitence,  and  sorrow  bears. 

I  know  not  whether  this  fancy  ^  however  little  be  its  value,  was  not  borrc 
A  French  poet  read  to  Malher^  some  verses,  in  which  he  represents  F 
as  moving  out  of  its  place  to  receive  the  kio^.  *'  Though  this,"  said  Mai] 
*'  was  in  my  time,  I  do  not  remember  it." 

His  poem  on  ih& C^ronaiian  bas'a  more  even  tenour  of  thought, 
lines  deacrve  to  be  quoted. 

• 

^  You  have  already  quench'd  sedition's  brand  ; 

And  zeal,  that  burnt  it,  only  warms  the  la^ : 
The  jealous  sects  diat  durst  not  trust  their  cause 
So  far  from  their -own  will  as  to  the  laws, 
Him  for  theif  mnpire,  and  their  synod  take, 
And  their  appeal  alone  to  Ciesarmake. 

Here  may  b^  found  one  particle  of  that  old  versification,  of  whi 
believii^  u  all  bis  works^  there  is  not  another  : 

Nor.is  it  duty,  or  our  hope  alone, 
Creates  that  joy,  but  (Mfruifian. 

-  tfnkkt  Venesi  Mlihe  lord  chancellor  ClaMndon,  two  years  afterwarc 
i^oono^  M-lmpeless  at  the  first  view,  that  few  would  have  attempted  it 
so  successfully  laboured,  that  though  at  last  it  gives  the  reader  more  perp 
than  pleasure,  and  seems  harcfiy  worth  the  study  that  it  cost,  yet  it  m 
valued  as  a  proof  of  a  mind  at  once  subtle  and  comprehensive  : ' 

In  open  prospect  nothing  bounds  our  eye. 
Until  the  earth  seems  join'd  unto  the  sky : 
t  So  in  this  hemisphere  our  utmost  view 

Is  only  bounded  by  our  ling  and  you  : 
Our  iighc  is  limited  where' you  are  join'd. 
And  beyond  that  no  farther  hieav«n  can  find.  • 
So  well  your  virtutt  do  with  his  agree, 
That,  though  your  orbs  of  different  greatness  be, 
Yet  both  are  for  each  other's  use  disposed. 
His  to  enclose,  and  yours  to  be  enclos'd* 
Nor  could  another  in  your  roiwn  have  been, 
£xc«}t  an  emptiness  had  come  between. 

The  comparison  of  the  Chanoellortothe  Indies  leaves  all  icseaiblarj 
;bind  it : 
f.       W  Andas  the  Indies  were  not  found  |>efore 

Those'richj^erfumes  which  from  the  happy  shore 
The  winds  "U^A  their  balmy  wings  con vey'd, 
Whose  guilty  sweetness  firK^eir  wbildbetrayM ; 
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BattlesL  have  always  been  described  in  heroick  poetry;  but  a  sea*^  fight  and  artll 
lery  had  yet  something  of  novelty.  New  arts  arc  long  in  the  world  befor 
poets  describe  them ;  for  they  borrow  eveiy  thing  from  their  predecessors,  an 
commonly  derive  very  little  from  nature  or  from  life.  Boileaa  was  the  firs 
Frencl)  writer  that  had  ever  hazarded  in  v^se  tbc  mention  of  modern  wai 
or  the  effects  of  gunpowder.  We,  who  arc  less  afraid  of  novelty,  had  alread 
possession  of  those  dreadful:  images.  Waller  had  described  a  sea-fight.  Milto 
had  not  yet  transferred  the  invention  of  fire-arms  to  the  rebellious  angels. 
This  poem  is  written  with  great  diligence,  yet  does  not  fully  answer  th 
expectation  raised  by  s^ch  subjeas  and  such  a  writer.  With  the  stanza  < 
Pavenant  he  has  sometimes  his  vein  of  parenthesis,  and  incidental  disquisitioi 
and  stops  his  narrative  for  a  wise  reinaik. 

The  general  fault  is,  that  he  affords  more  sentiment  than  dcscviption,  an 
does  not  so  much  impress  scenes  upon  the  fancy,  as  deduce  consequences  an 
make  comparisons. 

The  initial  stanzas  have;. rather  too  much  resen^blance  to  the  first  lines  o 
Waller's  poem  on  the  war  with  Spain ;  perhaps  such  a  beginning  is  natural 
and  could  not  be  avoided  without  affectation.  Both  Waller  and  Dry  den  migh 
take  their  hint  fiom  the  poem  on  the  civU  war  of  Rome,  ^^  Orbem  jam  ta 
''  turn,"  &c. 
Of  tl|e  king  coUeaing  his  navy,  he  says, 

Itfeeiqias  every  ship  their  sovereign  knows* 

His  ^wfui  summons  they  so  soon  obey ; 
$0  hear  the  scaly  herds  when  Proteus  blows. 
And  so  to  pasture  follow  through  ihe  sea* 
It  would  not  be  hard  to  believe  that  Dryden  had  written  the  two  first  line 
fpriously^  and  that  some  wag  had  added  the  two  latter  in  burlesque.     Wh( 
vroiild  exp<}ct  the  lines  that  immediately  follow,  which  are  indeed  perha|> 
Jiylefieiftly  hyperbolica,}^  l^ut  certainly  in  »  mode  totally  different  ? 
To  see  (his  fleet  upon  the  oce^n  mQve, 

Angels  drew  wide  the  curtains  of  the  skies ; 
And  heaven,  s^  if  there  wanted  lights  abov^, 
For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comets  rise. 

The  description  of  the  attempt  at  Bergen  will  afford  a  very  complea 
specimen  of  the  descriptions  in  this  poem  : 

And  now  approached  their  fleet  from  India,  fraught 

With  all  the  riches  of  the  rising  tun  : 
And  precious  sand  from  southern  climates  brought, 

The  fatal  regiqnt  where  the  war  begun. 
Like  hunted  castors,  conscious  of  their  store. 

Their  way-laid  wealth  to  Norway's  coast  they  bring  \ 
Then  first  the  North's  cold  bosom  spices  bore. 
And  winter  brooded  on  the  eastern  spring. 
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Bj  the  rich  scent  we  found  our  perfum'd  prcf. 

Which,  flanked  with  roclct,  did  close  in  covert  lie  ; 
And  round  about  their  murdering  cannon  laj. 

At  once  to.  threaten  and  invite  the  e^e. 

Fiercer  than  cannon,  apd  than  rocks  more  hard« 

The  English  undertake  tV  unequal  war  : 
Seven  ships  alone,  by  which  the  port  is  barr'd, 

Besiege  the  Indies,  and  all  Denmark  dare. 

These  fight  like  husbands,  but  like  lovers  those : 

These  fain  would  keep,  and  those  toore  fiin  enjoy  s 
And  io  such  height  their  frantic  passion  grows. 

That  "tirhat  both  love,  both  hazard  to  destroy :    -  . 

Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball, 

And  now  their  odours  arm'd  against  them  fly  : 
Some  preciously  by  shatter'd  porcelain  fall, 

And  some  by  aromatic  ^linters  die : 

And,  though  by  tempests  of  the  prize  bereft, 

In  heaven's  inclemency  some  eaU  we  find : 
Our  foes  we  vanquished  by  our  valour  left. 

And  only  yielded  to  the  seas  and  wind. 

In  this  manner  is  the  sublime  too  often  mingled  with  tHe  ridtculoos.  The 
Dutch  seek  a  shelter  for  a  wealthy  fleet :  this  surely  needed  no  illustration  ; 
yet  they  must  fly,  not  like  all  the  rest  of  mankind  on  the  same  occasion, 
bat "  like  hunted  castors  ;**  and  they  might  with  stria  propriety  be  hunted ; 
for  we  winded  them  by  our  noses— Their  fer/umes  betrayed  them.  The 
Husband  and  the  Lover,  though  of  more  dignity  than  the  Castor ,  are  images 
toodomestick  to  mingle  properly  with  the  horrors  of  war.  The  two  quatrains  -^ 
that  follow  are  worthy  of  the  author^  '  *• 

The  account  of  the  different  sensations  with  which  the  two  fleets  r^iredn 
when  the  night  parted  thein»  is  one  of  the  fairest  flo^vers  of  English  poetry* 

The  night  comes  on,  we  eager  to  pursue 

The  combat  still,  and  they  asham'd  to  leave : 
Till  the  last  streaks  of  dying  day  withdrew. 

And  doubtful  moon-light  did  our  rage  deceive. 

In  th'  English  ficet  ^ch  ship  resounds  with  joy, 

And  loud  applause  of  their  great  leader's  fame  ; 
In  firey  dreams  the  Dutch  they  still  destroy. 

And,  slumbering,  smile  at  the  imagin'd  flame. 

Not  so  the  Holland  fleer,  who,  tir'd  and  done, 

Stretch'd  on  their  decks  like  weary  oxen  lie  ;  *     . 

Faint  sweats  all  down  their  mighty  members  run, 

(Va|t bulks,  which  little soulsbut  ill  si!ppiy.) 
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In^dreoms  tkrf  ftarCttlprecipiictstrMut, 

Or,  sKipwreck'dt  labour  iq  some  distant  shore : 
Or,  in  dark  cKurcbcB,  wzllc  amoxkg  the  dead ; 
Thej  V!2ke  "witk  korror,  and  dare  sleep  no  more: 
It  L»  t  general  rule  in  poetry^  that  all  appropriated  terms  of  /irt  should  be 
wink  in  general  expressions^  because  poetry  is  to  speak  an  unirersal  language. 
This  rule  is  still  stronger  with  regard  to  arts  not  liberal,  or  confined  to  fen ^ 
«nd  therefore  (ar  removed  from  common  knowledge;  and  of  this  kind,  cer« 
tainly,  is  technical  navigation.  YetDryden  was  of  opinion,  that  a  sea-fight, 
ought  to  be  described  i;»  the  nautical  language ;  '^  and  certainly/'  says  bf^ 
^'  as  those,  who  in  a  lo^cal  disputation  keep  to  general  terms  would  hide  % 
/^  fallacy,  so  those  who  do  it  in  poetical  description  would  jreil  their  ignorance.** 
Let  us  then  appeal  to  experience  ;  for  by  experience  at  last  we  learn  as 
well  what  will  please  as  what  will  profit.     In  the  battle,  his  terms  seem  to 
have  been  blown  away ;  but  he  deals  tbem  liberally  in  the  dock : 
So  here  some  pick  out  bullets  from  the  side. 

Some  drive  old  okttm  thro'  each  stam  and  rift : 
Their  left-hand  does  the  calking-iron  guide» 

The  rattling  malkt  with  the  right  they  lift. 
With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand 
'^  (From  friendly  Sweden  brought)  the  uamt  imtops ; 

Which,  well  laid  o'er,  the  salt-sea  woiTes  withstand, 

And  shake  them  from  the  rising  beak  in  drop^ 
Some  the  gdlTd  ropes  with  dawby  marlhg  bind, 

Or  scar<toth  masts  with  strong  iMrp^wUng  csoau : 
To  try  new  shronds  oi\e  mounts  into  the  wind« 
And  one  below»  their  ease  or  stifiPness  notes. 

I  suppoM  there  is  not  one  term  which  every  reader  does  not  wish  away. 
His  digression  to  the  original  and  progress  of  navigation,  with  his  prol- 
'^pe^t'of  the  advancement  which  it  shsdl  receive  from  the  Royal  Society,  then 
newly  instituted,  mty  be  considered  as  an  example  sekjoin  equalled  of  sea- 
sonable excursion  and  artful  return. 

One  line,  however,  leaves  me  discontented  ;  he  says^  tbttt  by  the  help  of 
the  philosophers. 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  c^mmeice^ 
By  which  remotest  regions  are  allied — » 
Which  he  is  constrained  to  explain  in  a  note  *'  By  a  mrtre  exact  measure*  of 
**  longitude."    It  had  better  become  Dryden's  learning  and  genius  to  have 
laboured  science  into  poetry,  and  have  shewn,  by  explaining  longitude,  that 
^rse  did  jipt  refuse  the  ideas  of  philosophy. 

.  His  description  of  the  Fire  is  painted  by  resolute  meditation,  out  of  a  mvcA 
better  formed  to  reason  than  to  feel.  The  conflagration  of  a  city,  with  all 
its  tumults  of  concomitant  distress^  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  spectacles  which 

thn 
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this  woild  caa  oSTcr  to  human  eyes  ;'yft  it  fteems  to  raise  liale  emotioii  in  the 
breast tyftlxe poet;  he  niratches  the  flame  cooUy  from  street  co street,  -with 
Aow  a  reflection,  and  now  a  simile,  till  at  kst  he  meets  the  king,  for  whoa 
he  makes  a  speech,  rather  tedious  in  a  time  so  busy  ;  aod  then  foUows  again 
the  progress  of  the  fire. 

There  are,  however,  in  this  part  some  passages  that  deserve  actemion ;  as 
in  the  beginning  :  z 

'Thcdiligeace  of  trades  and  ooxsef^l  gain 
'  And  lazar 7  more  Uw  sf Icep  were  laid  I 
All  was  the  night'*,  and  in  her  silent  reign 
No  sound  the  leu  of  I^ature  did  invade 
III  this  deep  quiet— - 
Theexpiession  '*  All  was  tbenightV  is  taken  from  Seneoe,  who  remarks 
on  Virgil's  line  : 

Omnia  noctis  trant  placUa  comp§tta  quuU, 
thst  he  ntight  have  concluded  better, 
Omma  noctis  trsuit. 
The  following  quatrain  is  vigorous  and  animated  : 
Tht  ghosts  of  traytors  from  the  bridge  descend 

With  bold  fanatic  spectres  to  rejoice ; 
About  the  fire  into  a  dance  the/  bend. 

And  sing  their  sabbath  note^  with  feebk  voice,     . 
His  ptediaion  of  the  improvements  which  shall  be  made  in  the  mt\v<ixyi$ 
elegant  and  poetical,  and,  with  an  «vent  wiiich  Poen  cannot  alwalys  boasc^ 
ku  been  happily  verified.    The  poem  concludes  with  a  simile  that  mighc 
have  better  been  omitted. 

Dryden,  when  be  wrote  this  poem,  seems  not  yet  fally  to  have  formed  hif 
versification,  or  settled  his  system  of  propriety. 

Prom  this  time,  he  addicted  himself  «lmott  whoQy  to  the  auge>  '*  tq 
**  which,"  says  he, ''  my  genius  never  much  inclined  me,"  meiely  u  the  moit, 
jTOfitable  market  for  poetry.  By  writing  tragedies  mxbf  me^  becontinued  t^ 
improve  his  diction  and  his  numbers*  According  to  the  opinion  of  Hartf, 
vho  had  studied  his  works  with  great  attention^  he  settled  his  principles  of  ver- 
sification in  1676,  when  he  produced  the  play  of  Aureng  Ztb ;  and  according 
to  his  own^ account  of  the  short  time  in  which  ht'WXOieTyrannick  Lavi^  and 
tlM5  Suue  of  litnocencey  he  soon  obtained  the  full  efiect  of  diligence,  and  added 
^lity  to  exactness. 

Rhyme  has  been  so  long  banished  from  tlie  theatre^  thit  we  know  not  its 
efiea  upon  the  passions  of  an  audience ;  Itmt  ii  has  this  convenience^  thatsen-^ 
teaces  stand  more  independent  on  each  other,  and  striking  passages  are  thexts 
fore  easily  selected  and  retained.  Thus  the  description  of  Night  in  ihcItiJ^am 
Emferor,  and  the  rise  and  (all  of  empire  in  the  Conquest  (^  Granada ^  are  mote 
iire^iently  repeated  than  any  lines  la  M  fir  Zovi,  or  I>on  Sdastian. 

To 
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To  searcK  bb  plays  for  vigorous  sallies^  and  sententious  elegafice^,  c 
fix  the  dates  of  any  little  pieces  which  be  wrote  by  chance,  or  by  solicita 
were  labour  too  tedioua  and  minute* 

His  dramatick  labours  did  not  so  wholly  absorb  bis  thoughts,  but  th 
promulgated  the  laws  of  translation  in  a  preface  to  the  English  Epistl 
Ovid  ;  phe  of  which  be  translated  himself,  and  another  in  conjunction 
the  earl  of  \fulgrave.  • 

Absalom  and  Achitophel  isawork  so  well  known,  that  particular  ciiti 
is  superfluous^  If  it  be  considered  as  a  poem  polirical  anid  controversi 
will  be  found  to  comprise  all  the  excellences^of  which  the  subject  is  susccpt 
acrimony  of  censure,  elegance  of  praise,  artful  delineation  of  charac 
variety  and  vigour  of  sentiment,  happy  turns  of  language/ and  pleasing 
Ittony  of  numbers  ;  and  all  these  raised  to  such  a  height  as  can  scarce! 
found  in  any  other  English  composition. 

It  is  not  however,  without  faults  ;  some  lines  are  inelegant  or  impr( 
and  too  many  are  irreligiously  licentious.  The  original  strucctire  of  the  j 
was  defeaive ;  allegories  drawn  to  great  length  will  always  break  ;  Ch 
could  not  run  continually  paralled  with  David. 

The  sufajea  had  likewise  another  ificonvcnience :  it  admitted  liule  ima 
or  description,  and  a  long  poem  of  i^ere  sentiments  easily  becomes  tedi( 
though  all  the  parts  ai-e  forcible,  and  every  line  kindles  new  rapture, 
reader,  if  not  relieved  by  the  interposition  of  something  that  sooths  the  (a 
grows  weary  of  admiration,  and  defers  the  rest. 

•  As  an  approach  to  historical  truth  was  necessary,  the  action  and  catastrc 
were  not  in  the  poet's  power ;  there  is  therefore  an  unpleasing  dispropoi 
between  the  beginning  and  theend.  We  arc  alarmed  by  a  Action  formec 
of  many  sects  various  in  their  principles,  but  agreeing  in  their  purpose  of : 
chief,  formidable  for  their  numbers,  and  strong  by  their  supports,  whih 
Icing's  friends  are  few  and  weak.  The  chiefs  on  either  part  are  set  fon 
view ;  but  when  expectation  is  at  the  height,  the  king  makes  a  speech, 

Henceforth  a  series  of  new  times  beean. 

Who  can  forbear  to  think  of  an  enchanted  castle,  with  a  wide  moar  and  1 
battlements,  walls  of  marble  and  gates  of  brass,  which  vanishes  at  once 
air,  when  the  destined  knight  blows  his  horn  before  it  ? 

In  the  second  part,  written  by  Tate^  there  is  a  long  insertion,  which, 
its  poignancy  of  satire,  exceeds  any  part  of  the  former.  Personal  resent m 
though  no  laudable  motive  to  satire,  can  add  great  force  to  general  princij 
Self-love  is  ^  busy  prompter. 

Tht  Medal,  written  upon  the  same  principles  with  Absahm  and  Achito^ 
but  upon  a  narrower  plan,  gives  less  pleasure,  though  it  discovers  equal 
iitie^  in  the  writer.  The  supersiniaure  cannot  extend  beyond  the  foundati 
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igle  charii^t  or  incident  crhtiot  famish  as  mtn)c  ideas,  ^  &  series  of  events 
DUltiplicity  of  agents.   This  poem  thcrcforo,  sinc^  time  has  l«ft  it  to  itself^ 
Dt  much  read,  nor  perhaps  generally   undcrstond  ;  yet  it  abounds  with. 
:h€s  both  of  humorous  and  senous  satire.     The  picture  of  a  oian  whose 
lensioDS  to  mischief  are  such,  that  hisi  best  actions  a^^e  but  imdriltty  of 
c6ine3s>  is  very  skilfully  delineated  and  strongly  coloured: 

Power  was  his  aim  t  but,  chroM^n  from  that  pr4tilMt«  \ 

The  wreicb  turn'd  loyrijin  his  own  dt feaoi*  (^ 

And  malite  rtconcil'd  him  .to  hia  Prince.  J 

llifln,  in  the  anguish  of  hi^aovl*  he  served; 

Ke warded  frister  still  than  be  de^erv'd  : 

Bchdkl  him  now  exalted  into  tru^t , 

His  counsels  oft  convenient,  seldom  just, 

£v*n  in  the  most  sincere  advice  he  gave, 

He  had  a  grudging  still  to  he  a  kn^vt. 

The  frauds,  he  learnt  in  his  fanatic  yoar3, 

Made  him  uneasy  in  hi)  lawful  ge^rs, 

At  least  as  little  honest  as  he  couM,  v 

And,  like  white  wiiches,  nvschievously  good» 

To  this  first  bias,  longingly,  he  leans  ; 
J   And  rather  would  be  great  by  wicked  means*  < 

he  Threnodiay  which,  by  a  term  I  am  zi\  aid  neither  autlxon^ed  hor  analo-* 
1,  he  call  AugusivJisy  is  not  among  his  happiest  prodiM:tion<;.  Its  first  and 
oos  defect  is  the  irregularity  of  its  metre,  to  Which  thcfars  of  that  age 
rever,  --rere  accustomed.  What  is  vorsc^  it  has  neither  tenderness  nor 
lity,  it  is  neither  magnificent  nor  pathctick.  He  seems  to  look  round  him 
images  which  he  cannot  find,  and  what  he  has  he  distorts  by  endeavour- 
»  enlarge  them.  "  He  is,"  he  says,  "  petrified  with  grief,"  but  the  mar- 
iomctimes  relents,  and  tricklfes  in  a  joke."  . 

The  sons  of  art  all  med'cines  try'd, 
And  ev*ry  n6ble  remedy  apply'd  ; 
Wiih  emulation  each  essay 'd 
His  utmost  skill ;  luiy  mare^  lhcyfray*J: 
Was  never  losing  game  with  better  conduct  playM* 
e  had  been  a  little  inclined  to  merriment  before,  upon  the  prayers  of  a 
m  for  their  dying  sovereign,  nor  was  he  serious  enough  to  keep  heathen 
rs  out  of  his  religion  : 

With  him  th'  innumerable  cra\*'d  of  arm'd  prayers 
Knock'd  at  the  gates  oi  'hem  en,  and  knock'd  aloud  *, 
7/j#  ^rst  well-meaning  ^uJe  pctitiofwri. 

All  for  his  Hfe  assail'd  th4  throne^ 
All  would  have  brib'd  the  skies  by  offering  up  their  own. 
So  great  a  throng  not  heaveh  Jlseif  could  bar ; 
'Twa«  almost  borne  by  foitetft  M  th$giarJs  ttmr* 

The  prayers,  at  least,  for  his  reprieve  were  heard; 
Hisdeaih,  like  Hezckiah's,  vv:»s  deferi'd. 
ol.  I.  F  f  There 
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•  There  is  throughout  the  composition  a  dcsh*eof  splendor  without  wealth, 
.in  the  conclusion  he  seems  too  much  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  the  new 
.rei^n  to  have  lamented  his  old  master  with  much  sincerity. 

He  did  not  miscarry  in  this  attempt  for  want  of  skill  either  in  )>  rick  or  ele- 
,4^iack'pQetry.  His  poem  on  the<ieath  of  Mrs.  KiHigrew  is  undoubtedly  the 
noblest  ode  that  our  language  ever  has  produced.  The  firjt  part  flows  with 
a  torrent  of  enthusiasm.  **  Fcrvetimmensusque  ruit."  All  the  stanzas  in- 
deed aT«e  not  equal.  An  imperial  crown  cannot  be  one  continued  diamond; 
the  gems  must  be  held  together  by  some  less  valyable  iqatter. 

In  his  first  ode  for  Cecilia's  day,  which  is  lost  in  the  splendor  of  the  second^ 
there  are  passages  which  would  havjc  dignified  any  otlier  po^.   The  first  stanza. 
13  vigorous  and  elegant,  though  the  word  diapason  h  too  technical,  and  th^ 
rhymes  are  too  remote  from  one  another : 

^  From  harmeny,  from  heavenly  harmony. 

This  universal  frame  began  : 
When  hature  underneach  a  heap  of  jarring  atoms  lay, 

And  could  not  heave  her  head, 
The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high^ 

Arise  ye  more  than  dead. 
.^'.^  Then  cold  and  hot,  and  moist  and  dry,  '^ 

In  order  to  their  stauons  leap. 

And  musick's  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 

This  universal  frame  began  : 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 

The  diapason  closing  full  in  man. 

The* conclusion  is  likewise  striking,  but  it  includes  an  image  so  awful  in 
Itself,  that  it  can  owe  little  to- poetry  ;  and  1  could  wish  the  antithesis  of 
musick  untuning  had  found  some  other  place. 

* 

As  from  the  power  of  sacred  lays 
^The  spheres  began  to  move. 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 

To  all  the  bless'd  above : 
So  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  dcvoii  r, 
The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high, 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die, 
And  musick  shalT untune  the  sky. 

Of  his  skill  in  Elegy  he  has  given  a  specimen  iii  his  Hkomra^  of  which 
the  following  lines'discoyer  their  author  : 

"^     ;  L-.-:..  .  '  •  •  ThcugU 
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Though  all  ihese  rare  endowments  of  the  mind 

Wcr-e  in  a  narrow  space  of  life  confin'd. 

The  figure  was  with  full  perfection  crown'd  ; 

Though  not  so  large  an  orb,  as  truly  round  : 

As  when  in  glory,  through  the  public  place. 

The  spoils  of  conquer'd  nations  were  to  pass, 

^nd  but  one  day  for  triumph  was  allow 'd. 

The  consul  was  constrain 'd  his  pomp  to  crowd  ;  , 

And  so  the  swift  processionr  hurry 'd  on,'  ' 

That  all,  though  not  distinctly,  might  be  shpwi| ;  '^ 

So  in  the  straiten 'd  bounds  of  \i(t  confin'd^ 

She  gave  but  glimjpses  of  her  glbrioHS  mind  ; 

And  multitudes  of  i'irtues  pass'd  along ; 

Each  pressing  foremost  in  the  mighty  throng,  '     - 

Ambitious  to  be  seen,  and  then  make  room 

For  greater  muliiiudes  that  were  to  conae^  ' 

Yet  unemploy'd  no  minute  slipp'd  away ; 

Moments  weie  precious  in  so  short  a. stay. 

The  haste  of  heaven  to  have  her  was  so  great*  ^ 

That  some  were  single  acts,  though  each  compleat  i 

And  every  act  stood  ready  to  repeat.  ^ 

This  piece,  however,  is  not  without  its  faults ;  there  is  so  much  likeness  ia 
the  initial  comparison,  that  there  is  no  illustration.  As  a  king  would  be  la- 
mented, Elconora  was  lamented; 

As  when  some  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies, 

Soft  whispers,  first,  and  mournful  murmurs,  rise 

Among  the  sad  attendants  ;  then  the  sound 

Soon  gathers  voice,  and  spreads  the  news  around,  ^- 

Th rough  town  and  country,  till  the  dreadhill  blast 

Is  blown  to  distant  colonies  at  last ; 

Who,  then,  perhaps,  were  offering  vows  in  vain* 

For  his  long  life,  and  for  his  happy  reign ;   . 

So  slowly  by  degrees,  unwilling  fame  *  *)  ' 

Did  matchless  Eleanora's  fate  proclaim,  > 

Till  publick  as  the  loss  the  news  became.  J 

m 

This  is  litle  better  than  to  say  in  praise  of  a  shrub,  that  it  is  as  green  as  a 
tiee;  or  of  a  brook,  that  it  waters  a  garden,  as  a  mcr  waters  a  country. 

Dryden  conftsses  that  he  did  not  know  the  lady  whom  he  celebrates  :  the 
praise  being  therefore  inevitably  general,  fixes  no  impression  upon  the  reader; 
nor  excites  any  tendency  to  love,  nor  much  desire  of^mitation.  Knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  to  the  poet,  what  durable  materials  are  to  the  architect. 

The  Rtligiu  LaU  i,  which  bonows  its  title  from  the  Religio  M#fif/ci  of  Browne, 
ii  almost  the  only  work  of  Diyden  which  can  be  considered  as  a  voluntary  ef- 
fusion ;  in  this,  therefore,  it  might  be  hoped,  that  the  full  effulgence  of  his  ge- 

niu.: 
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nius  would  be  found.  But  unhappily  the >8uh)ea  is  latbcr  argumentative  thai 
poetical:  h^  intcniled  only  a  specimen  of  inetrical  disputation. 

And  this  unpon^h'd  rugged  vei^se  I  clio^e. 
As  iiuest  for  discourse,  and  nearest  pro^e. 

This,  however,  is  a  Composition  6f  greaf  excellence  in  its  kind,  in  whid 
the  fumiliar  is  very  properly  diversified  with  the  solemn^  and  the  grave  witi 
the  tumorous  ;  in  which  mepe  has  nei^ier  weakened  the  force,  nor  cloude< 
ihe  perspicuity  of  argument ;  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  £nd  another  exiimple  equall] 
happy  of  this  middle  kind  of  v^i  iting^,  which,  though  prosaick  in  some  parts 
rises  to  high  poeuy  in  otbei'S^  and  neither  towers  to  the  skies,  nor  creep 
along  the  ground.  • 

Of  the  same  kind,  or  not  fxr  distant  from  it,  is  the  Htndand  Panther,  th< 
longest  of  all  Dj  ydcn's  original  poems  ;  an  ullegory  intended  to  comprize  an< 
to  decide  the  controversy  between  the  Romanistsf  and  Protestants.  The  schein 
of  (he  work  is  injudicious  and  in<kymii|odious>  for  what  can  be  more  absur 
than  that  one  beast  should  Coutiiel  another  to  rest  her  fiitb  upon  a  pope  an- 
council  ?  He  seems  wellenoogh  skilled  in  the  usual  fOplick$  of  argument,  en 
deavdujs  to  5hcw  tlte  necessity  of  an  in fa(llible  judge,  and  reproaches  the  Re 
foimeis  with  want  of  unity ;  but  is  wieak'enough  to  ask  why,  since  we  se 
witDf^Uf  knowii^g  how,  wd  may  not  b^ve  Hn  infallible  judge  withou 
kho'<pring  where. 

The  Hind  at  one  time  is  afraid  to  drink  at  the  common  brook,  because  sh< 
may  be  woiried  ;  but  walking  home  with  the  Patuhtr,  talks  by  the  way  oi 
the  Nkffie  Fathers,  and  at  last  declares  herself  to  be  the  Catholic  church. 

This  absurdity  was  very  properly  ridiculed  in  the  Gty  Mease  and  Countr) 
Mouse  of  Montague  ^nA  Prior  ji  and  in  the  deteaion  and  censure  of  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  fiction  chiefly  consists  the  value  of  their  performance,  which 
whatever  reputation  it  might  obtain  by  the  helpof  temporiry  pa&'ions,  seems 
to  readers  almost  a  century  distant,  not  very  fotdble  or  animated. 

Pope,  who^c  judgement  wa*  perhaps  a  Kttle  bribed  by  the  subject,  used  t( 
mention  this  poem  as  the  most  coVrect  specimen  Of  Dryden's  versification.  Ii 
was  ii^eed  written  when  he  had  colhpletely  formed  his  manner^  and  may  b< 
supposed  to  exhibit,  negligence  excepted^  his  deliberate  and  ultimate  schema 
of  metre. 

We  may  therefore  reasonably  irtfer^  that  \kt  dkl  not  approv*  the  perpetoa! 
imiforxKity  which  confines  the  soiac  |o  coit|^et9j|  siAce  he  has  broken  his  line: 
in  the  initial  paragtah. 

ft  ^ 

A  milt-wKite  £tind^  immortal  and  xmchang'd^ 
Fel  o;>  the  la\wDS,  and  in  the  forest  rang'd  : 
Wii'hoirt  unspotted,  innocent  witKin, 
Site  ftar'd  lio  danger,  for  sfie  I^neW  po  sin* 
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Yet  had  the  oft  betA  chac'd  witH  h*^n<  ^^d  houlidi» 
And  Sqrthitn  shafts,  ahd  tMtif  winged  ^oundl 
AimM  at  her  heart ;  was  often  £»rc^  te  fly. 
And  doom'd  to  death,  though  fat^  b<h  to  4it* 

hese  lines  are  lofty^  elegant^  and  musical^  notwUhstanding  the  internip«> 
of  the  pause,  of  which  the  effect  is  rather  increase  of  pkasurcf  b^  variety, 
1  offense  by  ruggedness. 

To  the  first  part  it  was  his  intention,  he  $&ys,  '^  to  giv«  the  ttajestic  turn 
)f  heroiclc  poesy  ;**  and  perhaps  he  might  hatv  etecmed  his  design  not  un^ 
cessfully,  had  not  an  oppcntunity  of  satire^  which  be  Cannot  forbear,  fallen 
Dftimes  in  his  way.  The  character  erf  t  PrcsbyteriM,  ivhoae  emUem  ia 
t  Wo(fy  is  not  yery  beroicaliy  ifiajestick  : 


More  haughtj  than  the  rest,  thd  uv>ffi«h  rac^ 

Appear  with  belljr  gaunt  aAd  famish 'd  face : 

Never  was  so  deforni'd  a  beast  of  grace. 

His  ragged  tail  betwixt  his  legs  he  weart^ 

Close  dapp'd  for  shame  *,  but  hss  ifougk  Cfett  he  rtfari, 

And  pricks  up  his  predesiinating  ears. 


1 


Bit  general  character  of  the  other  sorts  of  beasts  that  never  go^to  dmtclii 
Kmgh  spritely  and  keen,  has,  however,  not  much  of  heroick  poesy  ; 

These  arc  the  chief;  to  nurtiber  o'er  th6  rest, 
And  stand  like  Adam  naming  every  beast,. 
Were  weary  work;  nor  will  the  Muse  describe 
A  slimy-born,  and  sun-begotten  tribe; 
Who,  far  from  steeples  and  thiur.  sacred  soutsd,- 
In  fields  their  sullen  conventicles  fdund. 
These  gross,  half  animated,  lamps  I  leave;- 
Nor  caft  I  think  what  tTiougtits  th^  can  conceire ; 
Bvttr  they  think  at  all,  'tissur/  no  high^^ 
Than  niatter  put  in  motion,  may  aspire  ; 
Sools  that  can  scarce  fcrmmt  their  mast  of  clay  ; 
So  drossy,  so  divisible,  are  th^, 
As  would  but  serve  pure  bodies  for  allay ; 
3uchsoulsas  shards  produce,  such  beetle  things 
As  oi^y  buz^to  heaven  with  evening  wings ; 
Strike  io  the  dark,  offending  but  by  chance  i 
Such  are  the  blindfold  blows  of  ignorance. 
They  know  not  beings,  and  but  hate  a  name  ; 
To  them  the  Hind  and  t^anther  are  the  same* 

dnt  tftorc  iirttancie,  and  that  takeh  from  the  nattatrve  part,  where  style  was 
ore  in  his  choice,  wHl  show  hcrtv  sitacflly  he*  kept  his  resolution  of  ficroic 

For 
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The  hopes  of  the  public  were  not  disappointed.  He  produced^  sayi 
*'  the  most  noble  and  spirited  translation  chat  I  know  in  any  language." 
tainlj  excelled  whatever  hidvppcared  in  fiagUsfa,  and  af^pears  to  have  s 
his  friends,  and^  for  the  tnost  part,  to  have  silenced  his  enemies.  Mill 
indeed,  a  clergyman,  attacked  it  j  but  his  outrages  seem  to  be  the  ebu 
of  a  mind  agitated  by  stronger  resentment  Chan  bad  poetry  can  cxci 
previously  resolved  not  to  be  pleased. 

His  eritieisAi  extends  only  to  the  Preface,  I'astorala,  aodGeorglck 
as  he  professes  to  give  his  anugonist  an  oppoitunity  of  reprisal,  ha  ha 
his  own  version  of  the  first  and  fourth  Pastorals,  and  the  first  Georgick 
\rorld  has  forgotten  his  book;  but  sitoce  his  attempt  has  given  him  a  f 
literary  history,  I  will  preserve  a  specimen  of  his  criticism,  by  insert 
remarks  on  the  invocation  before  the  first  rCeprgick^  and  of  his  poet 
annexing  bis  oun  version* 

Ver.  1. 
**  What  malces  a  plenteous  harvest,  when  to  turn 
^  The  fruitful  soil,  and  w&eti  to  sow  the  corn. 

^'  It's  wduckyy  they  say,  to  stumble  mt^hf  threshold ^  but  what  has  ttplintfo, 
•^  vesi  to  do  here?  Virgil  would  not  pretend  to  prescribe  rults  for  that 
^  depends  not  on  the  Atfjiitir^maii'jr  care,  huiihtiisposiiionof  Heaven  zhoy 
*'  Indeed,  the  fUt^eens  crop  depends  somewhat  on  the  good  method  of 
^^  and  where  the  Aim^'s  ill  manured,  the  corny  without  a  miracle,  can 
*'  indifferent ;  but  the  harvest  may  be  gpod^  which  is  its  froperest  epithe 
•'  the  hus)fandmans  skill  were  never  so  indifferent.  The  next  sentence  \si 
^*  ral,  znd  when  to  plough  had  been  UrgiPs  meaning,  and  intelligible  tc 
*'  body ;  and  when  to  sow  the  corn,  is  a  needless  addition." 
s,  Ver.  3 

•*  The  care  of  sheep,  of  oxen,  and  of  kine,    ' 
*'  And  when  lo  geld  the  lambs,  and  sheer  the  swine, 
'*  Would  as  well  have  fallen  under  the  cura  houfnt  ftd  cuhuihahendo  sit 
•*  as  Mr.  jys  dedmiion  of  particulars." 

Ver.  5. 
"  The  birth  and  genius  of  the  frugal  b«e 
**  I  sing,  Maocenas,  and  t  sin^  to  thee. 
'*  But  where  did  experientim  ty»9^ i\%niiy  birth  andgtniusf  or  what  g-oui 
"  there  for  such  a  figure  in  this  place?  How  much  more  manly  i. 
**  Ogy^liys  version  ! 

"^  What  makes  rich  grounds,  in  what  eele&cial  signs 
**  Tis  good  to  plough*  and  marry  ^nu  with  vinu  ^ 
**  What  best  fits  iattlct  what  wiih  sheep  agrees, 
**  And  several  aru  MPtptQving  frugal  bees, 
"  I  Mng,  Mccenas. 
"  Which  four  lines,  tho'  faulty  encu£h,  arc  yet  much  more  to  the  f 
•*  than  Mr.  D's  six." 
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^  From  fieUa  and  mountaiiis  to  my  song  repaiTk 
^'  9*0r  fmtfium  Unquims  mmus^  sibmfut  lycai'^^tfy  well  lexidtiMd  !" 

Ver.  S4,  24.  • 

"*  Inrentor  PiUat, '  of  the  fittening  oil, 

*'  Tkoa  fottndcr  of  the  plough,  and  ploughinan'k  toil ! 

**  if  ritten  tt  if  Aai  had  been  JMUs*s  invMtin,    The  fhughmans  idits  im* 
««  perdacnt." 

Vfer.  45- 

«• ^The  duNMid-like  express— -^ 

••  Whjr  shroui-Ukt?  Is  a  cyfress  pulled  ujp  by  the  rodn-,  which  the  sculpture  in 
*'  the  iwi  Mclogue  fills  Silvamis's  hand  with,  so  very  like  a  skroudP  Or  did  not 
^  Mr.  2>.  think  of  that  kind  of  cypress  us'd  often  for  starves  and  hathanis  at 
^*  fimenls  formerly^  or  ioivndcrws'ifdilsy  &t.  if  8:o>  *V9f7&z,deip  good  thought.*^ 

VCTW  SSv 

«  J  d   That  wear 

**  The  rojal  honours,  andincrcateth^yeat. 

**  What's  meant  by  increasing  the  yeaf  f  Did  the  gods  Ot  gpddAses  add  mora 
^  iMiifAi^  or  days,  or  fociri  to  it  ?  Or  how  can  arva  tueri—Ajgmfy  to  wear  rural 
^  ttmmrs  f  Is  thiB  to  transfau,  or  abuse  an  author  f  The  next  couplet  it  bor- 
**  lOw'd  from  Ogylby,  I  suppose,  because  /^xj  to  the  parfoxe  than  ordinary." 

Ver.  SS. 

*'  The  patron  of  the  world  %ni  Some^  peculiar  gua^i. 

^  Ule^  and  nohe  of  Virg^Ts,  no  more;  i^au  t^e  sense  of  the  precedent  Cipplet ; 
^*  4D  agpun,  he  interpolates  Virgil  with  that  and  the  round  circle  of  the  year  to 
^  guide  powerful  ofhlessingSt  which  thou  strew'st  around,  A  ri(feculous  Ladnism^ 
^  and  an  impertinent  addition  ;  indeed  the  whole  period  is  but  one  piece  of 
**  eisurdity  and  nonse?ise,  as  those  who  lay  it  with  the  original  mu«t  find." 

Ver.  49,  48. 

**  Afid  Ntpt^Ae  shall  resign  the  faicetof  the  sea. 
'*  Was  he  constd  or  dictator  there  ? 

**  And  watry  virgins  for  thy  bed  shall  strire. 
**  fiodi  absurd  interpolatiom*'" 

Ver.  47,  48. 
"  Where  in  the  void  of  heaven  a  place  is  free. 
^  Akhatpy%  D-      D,  wm  that  placed /Af»  / 

**  But  where  is  that  veidf  Or,  what  does  our  translator  mean  by  it  ?  Heknow^ 
**  what  Ofdd  says  God  did,  to  prevent  such  a  void  in  hearen ;  perjiaps,  this 
**  was  thca  forgotsen  i  but  Firpl  talks  more  sensibly.*' 

Vol  I  Gg 
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Vcr,  49. 

*'  The  scorpion  readj  to  receive  thy  laivs. 
''  No,  he  would  not  tl\ea  fasre  gotten  out  of  huway  so  fast." 

Vcr.  56. 

"  Though  Proserpine  iffecu  her  silept  tear. 
"  What  made  her  then  so  at^ry  with  AjcdUphus,  for  preventing  her  rerur 
'^  Shci  was  now  mus'd  to  PatUtue  under  the  dnerminations  of  FaU,  rati 
'*  thaii/(;;si  of  her  residence.** 

Vcr.  61,  62,  63. 

"  Pity  the  poet's,  and  the  ploughman's  <areir 
"  Interest  thy  greatness  in  our  mean  affairs, 
**  And  use  thyself  betimes  to  hear  our  prayers. 

'^  Which  is  such  z  vrvetchtd  ferversion  of  FirgiPs  noble  thought  as  f^icars\ro\ 
'^  havt  blush'd  at ;  but  Mr.  Ogylby  makes  us  some  amends,  by  bis  better  lia 

*<  O  wheresoe'er  thou  art,  from  thence  incline, 

"  And  grant  assistance  to  my  bold  design ! 

**  Pity,  with  mc,  poor  husbandmen's  afiaira, 

"  And  now,  as  if  translated,  hear  our  prayers> 

**  This  is  seiist^  and  to  the  purpose :  the  other,  poor  uihtaken  stuff.** 

Such  were  the  strictures  of  Milboume,  who  found  few  abettors  ;  and 
whom  it -may  be  reasonably  imagined,  that  many  who  favoured  his  desi 
\tcre  ashamed  of  his.insolence. 

When  adm '.ration  had  subsided,  the  translation  was  more  coolly  examin 
and  found,  Y.kc  aU  others,  to  be  sometimes  erroneous,  and  sometimes  liccntio 
Those  wlio  could  find  faults,  thought  they  could  avoid  them  ;  and  Dr.  Brt 
Rttemjifea  in  b,ank  verse  a  trahslAioA  of  the  Eneid,  which,  when  dragj: 
into  tlic\r6rld,  did  not  live  long  erioiigh  to  cry.  I  have  never  seen  it  ;  1 
that  such  a  vei  sion  there  is, '  or  has  been,*'  pechaps  some  old  catalogue  inforii 
mr. 

Wiihnorinuchbettc:  success,  Trapp,  when  his  Tragedy  and  his  Prelectic 

had  p^tvin  him  reputation,  attempted  another  blank  version  of  the  Eneid ; 

;■.  j.frh,  notwithstanding  the  slight  regard  with  which  it  was  treated,  he  h 

f.erwards  pevscvenincc  enough  to  add  the  Eclogues  and  Georgicks.  Hi*  bo 

-TT^y  cf^:v'  ,!v'  its  existence  as  long  as  it  is  theclandestine  refuge  of  schoolbo; 

.!*  ;.>:•.•  t!ie  English  ear  has  been  accustomed  to  the  mellifluence  of  Pope'isnui 

r    r.,  and  the  diction  of  poetiy  has  become  moresplendid,  new  attempts  ha 

r-'^n  iT-^'tto  translatcVtrgil ;  and  all  his  works  have  been  attciiiptcdby  men  h 

iiial'iled  to  contend  wiih  Dryden.  I  Will  not  engage  myself  in  an  invidir 

C)mpari:£on,  by  opposing  cJne  passage  to  another  ;  a  work  of  which  th< 

would  be  no. end,  and  which  might  be  often  ofTensivc  without  use. 

It  is  not  bylromparing  Unit  with  line  that,  the  merit  of  great  wdrksis  to 
;*stimdtcd^  but  by^  their  general  effects  and  ultimate  result.    It  is  easy  to  nt 

•a  we 
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I  weak  line,  and  write  one  more  vigorous  in  its  place ;  to  find  a  happiness  of 
ncpression  in  the  original,  and  transplai}t«ilhby  force  into  tlie  rersion :  but  what 
is  given  to  the  parta  may  be  subducted  £rom  the  wiiole^  and  the  reader  may  bo 
veary,  though  the  critick  may  commencU  Works  of  imagination  excel  by 
(heir  allurement  and  delight ;  by  their  power  of  attracting  and  detaining  the 
attention.  That  book  is  good  in  vain^  which  the  reader  throws  away.  He 
ody  is  the  master,  who  keeps  the  mind  in  pleasing  captivity  ;  whose  pa^es  are 
perosed  with  eagerness,  and  in  hope  of  new  pleasure  are  perused  again ;  and 
vhosc  conclusion  is  perceived  with  an  eye  of  sorrow^  such  as  the  traveller  casts 
upon  departing  day. 

By  hb  proportion  of  this  predomination  I  will  consent  that  Drydcn  should 
be  tried;  of  this,  which,  in  opposition  to  reason,  makes  Ariosto  the  darling 
tod  the  pride  of  Italy  ;  of  this,  which,  in  defiance  of  criticism,  continues 
Shdupeare  the  sovereign  of  the  drama. 

His  last  work  was  his  Fables ,  in  whicJi  he  gave  us  the  first  example  of  a  mode 
of  writing  which  the  Italians  call  rgfaccimenio^  a  renovation  of  ancient  writers, 
by  modernizing  their  language^  Thus  the  old  poem  of  Boimrda  has  boen  new- 
dressed  by  Domaiichi  and  Bcrni,  The  works  of  Chaucer,  upon  which  this 
kind  of  rejuvenescence  has  been  bestowed  by  Dryden,  xequire-little  criticism. 
The  tale  of  the  Cock  seems  hardly  worth  revival ;  and  the  story  of  Pdnman 
vti4rcite,  coniainipg.an  action  unsuitable  tp  the  times  in.  which  it  is  placed, 
do  hardly  be  suffered  to  pass  without  censure  of  the  hypcibolical  commenda- 
tion which  Dryden  has  given  it  in  the  general  Preface,  and  in  a  poetical  Dedi- 
cation, a  piece^  where  his  original  fondness  of  remote  conceits  seems  to  have 
revived. 

Of  theihree  pieces  borrowed  froni  Boccace,  5/^ij«i«j«rf/x  may  be  defended  by 
the  celebrity  of  the  story.  Theodore  and  Honqria,  thoi;gh  it  contains  not  much 
moral,  yet  afforded  opportunities  of  striking  description.  And  Cymon  was 
fermerly  a  tale  of  spch  reputation,  that,  at  the  revival  of  lettei^,  it  was  trans- 
Itted  into  Latin  by  one  of  the  Beroalds. 

Whatever  subjects  employed  his  pen,  lie  .was  still  improving  our  measures 
ttd  embellishing  our  language.  ^ 

lathis'volume  arc  intcrspei*scd  some  short  original  poems^  which,  with  his 
tmdogoes,  epilogues,  and  songs,  may  be  comprised  in  Congreve's  rem.ark; 
that  even  those,  if  he  had  written  nothing  else,  would  have  entitled  hith  to 
the  praise  of  excellence  in  his  kind. 

One  composition  must  However  be  distinguished.  The  odQ  for  St.  Cattias 
Bay,  perhaps  the  last  effort  of  his  poetry,  lias  been  always  considered  a^i  ex- 
hibiting the  highest  flight  of  fancy,  and  thc.exactcst  nicety  of  art.  This  is 
allowed  to  stand  without  axival..  If  indeed  there  is  any  excellence  beyond 
it,  in  some  other  of  Dryden*s  works  that  excellence  must  be  found.  Com- 
pared with  the  Ode  on  KiUigrew^  it  may  be.  pronounced  perhaps  supcriour  in 
Ihc  whole  ^  bat  without  any  single  part^  e^ual  to  the  first  stanza  of  the  other. 

Jt 
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-^Tis  but  because  the  living  death  ne'er  knew. 
The/  fea^  to  prove  it  ai  a  thing  that's  new : 
Let  me  th'  experiment  before  you  try, 
I'll  shew  ^ou  fiirit  how  jcas/.  'tis  vo  die, 

— ^There  wiih  a  forest  of  their  daru  he  strove^ 
A^d  stood  li)ce  G^fatuui  defying  Jove» 
.    .    With  his  brood  aword  the  boldest  beating  down, 
While  Fate  grew  pale  lest  he  should  win  the  town» 
And  turh'd  the  iron  leaves  of  his  dark  book 
To  make  new  dooms,  or  mend  what  it  mistook. 

— ^I  beg  no  pity  for  this  mouldering  clay ; 

For  if  you  give  it  buriali  there  it  takes 

Possession  of  your  earth ; 

If  burnt  and  scatter'd  in  the  air,  the  winds 

That  strew  my  dust  diffuse  my  royalty. 

And  spread  me  o'er  your  clime ;  for  where  one  atom 

Of  mine  shall  light,  know  there  Sebastian  reigns. 

Of  til  esc  quotations  the  two  first  may  be  allowed  to  be  great,  the  two  lattei 
only  tumid. 

Of  such  selection  there  is  no  end.  I  will  add  only  a  few  more  passages;  o 
u'hich  the  first,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  quite  clear  in  piose,  is  not  too  ob 
:  cure  for  poetry  :  as  the  meaning  that  it  has  is  noble : 

No,  there  is  a  necessity  in  Fate, 
VVhy  still  the  brave  bold  man  is  fortunate  ; 
He  keeps  his  object  ever  full  in  sight. 
And  that  assurance  holds  him  firm  and  right ; 
True,  'tis  a  narrow  way  that  leads  to  bliss,  ^ 

But  right  before  there  is  no  precipice  ;  > 

Fear  makes  men  look  aside,  and  so  their  footing  miss.  J 

Of  the  images  which  the  two  following  citations  afford,  the  first  is  clcgar 
the  second  magnificent;  whether  cither  be  just,  let  the  reader  judge : 

What  precious  drops  are  these. 
Which  silently  each  other's  track  pursue, 
Bright  as  young  diamonds  in  their  infant  dew  ? 

^Resign  your  castle 

— ^Enter,  brave  Sir  ;  for,  when  you  speak  the  word, 
The  gates  shall  open  of  their  own  accord  ; 
The  genius  of  the  place  ita  Lord  shall  meet. 
And  bow  its  toweiy  forehead  at  your  feet. 

The  bursts  of  extravagance,  Drydcn  calls  the  **  Dalilahs'*  of  the  Theatre 
and  owns  that  many  noisy  lines  of  Maximin  and  Almanzor  call  out  for  venp 
ance  upon  him ;  "  but  I  knew,"  says  he,  **  that  they  were  bad  enough  t 
*'  please,  even  when  I  wrote  thcjn."    There  la  siuely  reason  to  suspect  thi 
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he  pleised  himself  as  wdl  as  his  aiMlffKe ;  and  that  these^  like  the  harlots 
of  other  men^  had  his  love,  though  riobki8%pprobatt<iD. 

He  had  sometimes  faults  of  a  l^!!l'geAerous*iuaid*sjjflM^id  kind.  He  makes 
like  almost  all  other  poets,  very  frequ'ent  us^of  ihytbology,  and  sometimes 
, connects  religion  and  &Ue  too  closely  without  distinction. 

He  desce;ids  to  display  his  knowledge  with  pedanlick  ostentation;  as  whei, 
in  translating  Virgil,  hesays,  "  tack  to  thelarboaW*— and  "  veer  starboard;'* 
and  talks,  in  another  work,  of  **  virtue  spooning  i>erore  the  wind."  Ilis 
vanity  now  and  then  betrays  hi^  igiiorahce : 

They  Nature's  king  through  Nature's  opticks  view*d  ; 
Rcvers'd  thej  view'd  hiin  lessened  to  their  ey^s. 

He  had  heard  of  reversing  a  telescope,  and  unluckily  reverses  the  object. 

He  b  sometimes  unexpectedly  mean.  When  he  describes  the  Supreme  Being 
as  moved  by  prayer  to  stop  the  Fire  of  London,  what  is  his  ejcpression  ? 

A  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes* 
«  lo  firmamenul  waters  dipp'd  above, 

Of  this  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes, 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  strove. 

When  he  describes  the  Last  Day,  and  the  decisive  tribunal,  he  intermingles 
this  image  : 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly. 
From  the  four  quarters  of  the  sky. 

It  was  indeed  never  in  his  power  to  resist  the  temptation  of  a  jest.  In  his 
Elegy  on  Cromwell : 

No  sooner  was  the  Frenchman's  cause  embraced. 
'  T]ian  the  light  Monsiiur  the  grave  Den  outweigh -d ; 

His  fortune  turn'd  the  scale 

He  had  a  vanity,  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  to  shew,  as  may  be  suspected, 
the  rank  of  the  company  with  whom  he  lived,  \^y  the  use  of  French  words, 
which  had  then  crept  into  conversation ;  such  ^fraichfur  ior  coolness ^  faugue 
for  turbulence  J  and  a  few  more,  none  of  which  the  language  has  incorpoi-atcd 
or  retained.  They  continue  only  where  they  stood  first,  perpetual  warnings 
to  future  innovators* 

Theae  are  his  faults  of  afl<x:tation ;  bis  fttults  of  negligence  are  beyond  recital. 
Such  U  the  unevenrtess  of  his  compoi^hions,  thar  ten  lines  are  seldom  fr-und  to- 
gether, \\  ithout  something  of  which  the  reader  is  ashamed.  Dryden  w  as  no  1  i- 
gid  juci^^c  of  his  own  pages  ;^  he  seldom  struggled  after  supreme  excellence,  but 
snitchv.l  ut  If  aste  what  was  within  his  reach ;  and  whei)  he  could  content  others. 
Was  hliiiieli  cviitented.  ii?i  did  not  keep  present  to  his  mind  en  idea  of  pure 
pen'ectic/ni  n'ji  compare  his  works,  such  as  they  were,  with  what  they  might 

be 
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be  made*    Ha  knew  to  whom  he  ibm^be  opposed.    He  hid  wme  tittsick 


than  Waller,  more  ijgailr  dna  PwJiaw,  and  more  nature  than.GMkjr  i 
and  fix>m  his  contemjponttMB  he  was  in  no  danger.  Standing  therefore  in  the 
highest  place,  he  had  no  can  «o  rise  by  contending  with  himself;  Ixit  while 
there  was  no  name  abovi  Ms  own«  was  willing  to  enjojr  fame  on  the  easiett 


He  iras  no  lover  bf  lalltiir.  What  he  thought  sufficient,  he  did  not  atop 
to  make  better;  and  allowed  himself  to  leave  manjr  parts  unfinished,  in  ooafi* 
dcnce  that  the  good  lines  would  overbalance  the  bad.  What  he  had  once  writ- 
ten, he  dismissed  from  his  thoughts:  and,  I  believe,  there  is  no  example  to i)e 
found  of  any  correctfoh  or  improvement  madft  by  him  after  publication.  Tlie 
hastiness  of  his  productions  might  be  the  etf'ect  of  necessity ;  but  bis  subsequent 
neglea  coiild  hardly  have  Any  other  catise  than  impatience  of  study. 

What  can  be  said  of  his  versification  will  be  little  more  than  a  dilatation 
of  the  praise  given  it  by  Pope : 

Waller  was  vnoodi ;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join  *> 

The  varying  verte,  the  foil  resounding  line*  r  , 

The  long  majestic  march;  and  energy  divine.  J 

Some  improvements  had  beeti  already  made  in  finglish  numbers;  but  the  full 
force  of  our  language  was  not  yet  felt ;  the  verSe  that  was  smooth  was  cott- 
monly  feeble.  If  Cowley  had  sometimes  a  finished  line,  he  had  it  by  chanoe« 
I>ryden  knew  how  to  chuse  the  flowing  and  the  sonorous  words :  to  vary  the 
pauses,  and  adjust  the  accents ;  to  diversify  the  cadence^  and  yet  preserve  the 
smoothness  of  his  metre.  * 

Of  Triplets  and  Alexandrines,  though  he  did  not  introduce  the  use,  heesfai- 
blished  it.  The  triplet  has  long  subsisted  among  us.  Dryden  seems  not  t6 
have  traced  it  higher  than  to  Chapman's  Homer ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Phaer's  Virgil,  written  in  the  reign  of  Mary ;  and  in  Hall's  Satires,  published 
£v^  years  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Alexandrine  was,  I  believe,  first  used  by  Spenser,  for  the  sake  of  closing 
his  stanza  with  a  fuller  sound.  We  had  a  longer  measure  of  fourteen  syllables, 
into  which  the  Eneid  was  translated  by  Phaer,  and  other  works  of  the  ancients 
by  other  writers;  of  which  Chapman's  Iliad  was,  I  believe,  the  last. 

The  two  first  lines  of  Fhofr's  third  Eneid  will  exemplify  this  measure : 

When  Asia's  state  wu  overthrown,  and  Priam's  kingdom  stout. 
All  guihless,  b^  the  power  of  gods  above  was  rooted  out. 

As  these  lines  had  their  break,  or  cmsurmy  always  at  the  eighth  syllable,  it 
was  thought,  in  time,  commodious  to  divide  them;  and  quatrains  of  lines,  al- 
te  rn  ately ,  consisting  of  eight  and  six  syllables,  XBukt  the  most  soft  and  plewkg 
of  our  lyrick  measures  ;  as^ 
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Selentlett  Time,  destroying  power* 

Which  scone  and  brass  obe/« 
Who  giv'st  to  every  flying  hour 

To  work  some  new  decay. 

iie  Alexandrine,  when  its  power  was  once  Teh,  some  poems,  as  Drayfnns 
noHy  were  wholly  written  ;  and  sometimes  the  measures  rif  twelve  and 
Ji  syllables  were  interclianged  wiih  one  another,  Cowley  m'Ss  the  fi  rst 
serted  the  Alerandrine  at  pleasure  among  the  heroick  lineb  of  tent^ylla-^ 
ind  from  him  Dryden  professes  to  have  adopted  it* 
:  Triplet  and  Alexandrine  are  not  universally  approved.  Swift  always 
sd  them,  and  wrote  some  lines  to  ridicule  them.  In  examining  their 
ety,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  essence  of  vewe  is  regularity,  and 
iment  is  variety.  To  write  verse,  is  to  dispose  syllables  slnd  sounds  bar- 
illy  by  some  known  and  settled  rule ;  a  rule  ho\\  ever  lax  enough  to  sub- 
similitude  for  identity,  to  admit  change  without  breach  ot  order,  and  to 
!  the  ear  without  disappointing  it.  Thus  a  Latin  hexameter  is  formed 
actylsand  spodee$  differently  combined  ;  the  English  heroick  admit":  of 
>r  grave  syllables  variously  disposed.  The  Lati.^i  never  deviates  into 
feet,  or  exceeds  the  number  of  seventeen  syllables;  but  the  Engiih 
idrine  breaks  the  lawful  bounds,  and  surprises  the  reader  with  two  sy  lla- 
ore  than  he  expected. 

J  effect  of  the  Triplet  is  the  same :  the  car  has  been  accustomed  to  ex- 
new  rhyme  in  every  couplet ;  but  is  on  a  sudden  surpii.red  v.-ith  three 
s  together,  to  which  the  reader  could  not  accommodate  his  voice,  liid  he 
tain  notice  of  the  change  from  the  braces  of  the  Ma'gin'^..  Sjrcly  thcie 
ething  unskilful  in  the  necessity  of  sr.ch  mechanical  direction. 
sidering  the  metrical  art  simply  as  a  science,  andconrrqucntly  cxclnd- 
casuality,  we  must  allow  that  Triplets  and  Alexandrines,  inserted  by 
;,  arc  intcj'iliptions  of  that  constancy  to  which  science  aspires.  An.i 
I  the  variety  which  they  produce  may  veiy  justly  be  df  ,;ircd,  yet,  to 
our  poetry  exact,  there  ought  to  be  some  stated  mode"  of  admitting 

rill  some  such  regulation  can  be  formed,  I  wish  thejn  still  to  be  retained 
r  present  state.  They  are  sometimes  convenient  to  i\\9  port.  l\:ntnH 
opinioh,thatDryden  was  too  liberal,  and  Pope  too  spariiig,  intlicir  u.<e. 
:  rhymes  of  Dryti(*n  £re  commonly  just,  and  he  v?.!v;cd  himself  for  his 
?ss  in  finding  tl.v:iTj  ;  but  he  is  sometimes  cpcn  to  clyccticn. 
the  common  practice  of  our  poets  to  end  the  second  line  with  a  weak  or 
Fyllablc : 

Top  ether  o'er  t}>c  Alps  rreihinics  wc  fly, 
Fili'd  wiJi  ideas  of  fair  Itah, 

,  I,  H  t  Dryden 
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Dryden  sometimes  puts  the  vedcrrhymes  in  the  first : 

Laugh,  all  .the  powers  tliat  favour  tyranny ^ 
And  all  the  standing  arroj  of  the  sky, 

Sometimes  he  conclmdes  a  period  or  paragraph  with  the  first  line  o 
plct,  which >  though  the^French  seem  to  do  it  without  irregularity, 
displeases  in  English  poetry. 

The  Alexandrine  >  though  much  his  favourite,  is  not  always  very  di 
fabricated  by  him.  It  invariably  acquires  a  break  at  the  sixth  syllabic 
uhich  the  modern  French  poets  never  violate,  but  which  Dryden  soj 
negleaed  : 

And  with  paternal  thunder  vindicates  his  throne. 

Of  Dryden's  works  it  was  said  by  Pope,  that  *^  he  could  select  frc 
•*  better  specimens  of  every  mode  of  poetry  than  any  other  English 
*^  could  supply.'*  Perhaps  no  nation  ever  produced  a  writer  that  enri< 
language  with  such  variety  of  models.  To  him  we  owe  the  the  impro 
perhaps  the  completion  of  our  metre,  the  refinement  of  our  langua 
much  of  the  correctness  of  our  sentiments.  By  him  we  were  taugh 
pere  &  favi,"  to  think  naturally  and  express  forcibly.  Though  D 
reasoned  in  rhyme  before  him,  it  may  be  perhtps  maintained  that  he 
first  who  joined  argument  with  poetry.  He  shewed  us  the  true  b< 
4  translator's  liberty.  .  Whatwassaidof  Rome,  adorned  by  Augustus, 
applied  by  an  easy  metaphor  to  English  poetry  embellished  by  Dryden, 
'^  ritiam  invenit,  marmoream  reliquit."  Hefounditbrick,andheleftit 

THE  invocation  before  the  Gcorgicks  is  here  inserted  from  Mr.  Mill 
version,  that,  according  to  his  own  proposal,  hi^versesmay  be  compa: 
those  wliich  he  censures. 

What  makes  the  richest  tihK  beneath  what  signs 

To  plough^  and  when  to  match  your  tlms  and  ^juhs  ; 

What  care  vj\\\ijijcki  and  what  with  herds  agrees, 

And  all  the  managemeni  of  frugal  Ites  \ 

I  sing,  Maccnas  !  Ye  immensely  clear, 

Vast  brbs  of  light,  which  guide  the  rolling  year  ; 

Bacchus^  and  mother  Orc9y  if  by  joxi 

We  fat'ninj^  corn  for  hungry  mast  pursue. 

If,    taug!^t  by  you,  we  first  the  ch^^ttr  prcst, 

And  tJfin  col^htreams  with  sfrighih juice  refrcsht ; 

Ye/trccfiSt  tiie  present  nuineiii  of  the  field, 

IVoo'J'Hymphs  Tindfozt/ns,  your  l;ind  a;5i stance  yicU  ; 

Your  gifis  I  sing  ;  and  thou,'  at  whose  fcar'd  stroke 
Fr(»:n  rcijdiag earth  the  fiery  aursfr  broke, 

tircnf  ]Vi/fur.c,  O  asfist  nw  artful  sorg; 

And  thou  to  whom  the  woods  and  groves  belong. 
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Whose  inowjr  heifers  on  her  flow*Tf  plains 
In  mighty  herds  the  Ctean  Isk  maintains ! 
Pan^  ^^PP7  shepherd,  if  thy  cares  divine^ 
E'er  to  improve  thy  Manalus  incline ; 
Leav>e  thjr  Lycaan  wood  and  native  grove^ 
And  with  thy  lucky  smiles  our  work  approve ; 
Be  Pallas  too,  sweet-oil's  inventor,  kind ; 
And  he,  who  first  the  crooked  plough  design'd> 
Syhanust  god  of  all  the  woods,  appear, 
Whose  hands  a  new-drawn  tender  cypnss  bear ! 
Yt  gods  and  goddMis^  who  e'er  with  love 
Would  guard  our  pastures,  and  our  fields  improve ; 
You,  who  new  plants  from  unknown  lands  supply. 
And  with  condensing  clouds  obscure  the  sky. 
And  drop  them  sofdy  thence  in  fruitful  showers  , 
Assist  mj  enterprise,  ye  gentle  powers! 

And  thou,  great  Qesar  /  though  we  know  not  yet 
Among  what  gods  thou'lt.  fix  thy  lofty  seat ; 
Whether  thoul't  be  the  kind  tutelar  God 
Of  thy  own  Jiomt^  or  with  thy  awful  nod 
Guide  the  vast  world,  while  thy  great  hand  shall  bear 
The  fruits  and  seasons  of  the  turning  year, 
And  thy  bright  brows  thy  mother's  myrtles  wear  5 
Whether  thou'lt  all  the  boundless  ocean  sway,  * 

Aud  sea-men  only  to  thyself  shall  pray, 
Tkult,  the  farthest  island,  kneel  to  thee, 
And,  that  thou  may'st  her  son  by  marriage  be,    . 
Tetkys  will  for  the  happy  purchase  yield 
To  make  a  dowry  of  her»wat'ry  field  ; 
Whether  thoult  add  to  heaven  a  brighter  sign^ 
And  o'er  the  sumfmr  months  serenely  shine  ? 
Where  between  Canctr  and  Erigoae^  ^ 

There  yet  remains  a  spacious  room  for  thee; 
Where  the  hot  Scorpion  too  his  arms  declines* 
And  more  to  thee  than  half  his  ardi  resigns ; 
Whate'er  thou'lt  be ',  for  sure  the  realms  below 
No  just  pretence  to  thy  command  can  show  :  . 
No  such  ambition  sways  thy  vast  desires. 
Though  Greece  her  own  Elysian  fields  admires* 
And  how,  at  last,  contented  Ptoserfinc 
Can  all  her  mother's  earnest  prayers  decline. 
Whate'er  thou'lt  be,  O  guide  our  gentle  course» 
And  with  thy  smiles  our  bold  attempts  enforce; 
With  me  th'  unknowing  rustics*  wants  relieve. 
And,  though  on  earth,  our  sacred  vows  receive! 

Mr. 
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^^  After  all,  we  need  not  yield  that  the  English  way  is  not  less  condacingt 
^^  move  pity  and  tenor,  because  they  often  shew  virtue  oppressed  and  vicepu 
'^  nishcd  ;  where  they  do  not  both,  or  either,  they  are  not  to  be  defend^. 

*^  And  if  we  should  grant  that  the  Greeks  performed  th'is  better,  perhaps  i 
"  may  admit  of  dispute,  whether  pity  and  terror  are  either  'the  prime,  or  a 
*'  least  the  only  end  of  tragedy. 

*^  Tis  not  enough  that  Aristotle  hassud  S9;  for  Aristotle  drew  his  model 
*'  of  tragedy  from  Sophocles  and  Euripides;  and,  if  he  had  seen  ours,  migh 
**  have  changed  his  mind.  And  chiefly  we  have  to  say  (what  I  hinted  on  pit] 
^'  and' terror,  in  the  last  paragraph  save  one),  that  the  punbhment  of  viceanc 
*'  reward  of  virtue  are  the  most  adequate  ends  of  tragedy,  because  most  condu- 
'  ^*  cing  to  good  example  of  life.  Now,  pity  is  not  so  easily  raised  for  a  crimina 
*'  (and  the  ancient  tragedy  always  represents  its  chief  person  such,)  as  it  is  fo] 
'*  an  innocent  man ;  and  the  suffering  of '  innocence  and  punishment  of  the  of< 
*'  fender  is  of  the  nature  of  English  tragedy,  contrarily,  in  the  Greek,  inno- 
^'  ccnce  is  unhappy  often,  and  the  offender  escapes.  Then  wevre  not  touchec 
^'  with  the  sufferings  of.  any  sort  of  men  so  much  as  of  lovers  ;  and  thb  was 
^^  almost  unknown  to  the  ancients  ;  so  that  they  neither  administered  poetica 
**  justice,  of  which  Mr.  Rymer  boasts,  so  well  as  we  :  neither  knew  the) 
**  the  best  common  place  of  pity,  which  is  love, 

*'  He  therefore  unjustly  .blames  us  for  not  building  on  what  the  ancients  led 
''  us ;  for  it  seems,  upon  Consideration  of  the  premises,  that  we  have  wholly 
*'  finished  what  they  began. 

'^  My  judgment  on  this  piece  is  this,  that  it  is  extremely  learned  ;  but  that 
'*  the  author  of  it  is  better  read  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  English  poets : 
*^  that  all  writers  ought  to  study  this  critique,  as  the  best  account  I  have  ever 
'*  seen  of  the  ancients;  that  the  model  of  tragedy,  he  has  here  given,  b  excellent, 

and  extremely  correct :  but  that  it  is  not  the  only  model  of  all  tragedy,  because 

rt  is  too  much  circumscribed  in  plot,  chaii^cters^  &c. ;  and,  lastly,  that  we  may 
*^  be  taught  here  justly  to  admire  and  imitate  the  ancients,  without  giving  them 
'*  the  preference  with  this  author,  in  prejudice  to  our  own  country. 

^^  Want  of  method  in  thb  excellent  treatise  makes  the  thoughts  of  the 
anthor  sometimes  obscure. 

**  His  meaning,  that  pity  and  terror  ai*e  to  be  moved,  b,  that  they  are  to  be 
*'  moved  as  the  means  conducing  to  the  ends  of  tragedy,  which  arc  pleasure 
and  instruction. 

**  And  these  two  ends  may  be  thus  distinguished.  The  chief  end  of  the 
*^  poet  is  to  please  ;  for  his  immediate  reputation  depends  on  it. 

"  The  groat  end  of  the  poem  is  to  instruct,  which  is  performed  by  making 
^'  pleasure  the  vehicle  of  that  in^tiuctipn ;  for  poesy  is  an  ait,  and  all  arts  are 
**  made  to  profit.     Rfijhu 

."  The 
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**  The  pity^  which  the  poet  is  to  labour  for,  is  for  the  criminal,  not  for  those 
*'  or  bim  whom  he  has  murdered,  or  who  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  tragedy. 
The  terror  is  likewise  in  the  punishment  of  the  same  criminal ;  who,  »f 
he  be  represented  too  great  an  offender,  will  not  be  pitied :  if  altogether 
**  innoeent,  his  punishment  will  be  unjust. 

**  Another  obscurity  is,  where  he  says  Sophocles  perfected  tragedy  by  intro- 
ducing the  third  actor;  that  is,  he  meant  three  kinds  of  action;  one  com- 
pany singing,  or  another  playing  on  the  musick ;  a  third  dancing. 
^*  To  make  a  true  judgment  in  this  competition  betwixt  the  Greek  poets 
*'  and  the  English,  in  tragedy : 

**  Consider,  first,  how  Aristotle  had  defined  a  tragedy.  Secondly,  what  lie 
"  assigns  the  end  of  it  to  be.  Thirdly,  what  he  thinks  the  beauties  of  it. 
**  Fourthly,  the  means  to  attain  the  end  proposed.  ' 

"  Compare  the  Greek  and  English  tragick  poets  justly,  and  without  partia- 
lity, according  to  those  rules. 
Then,  secondly,  consider  whether  Aristotle  has  made  a  just  definition  of 
•*  tngedy ;  of  its  parts,  of  its  ends,  and  of  its  beauties ;  and  whether  he,  hav- 
"  iDg  not  seen  any  others  but  those  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  &c.  bad  or  truly 
*^  amid  determine  what  all  the  excellences  of  tragedy  are,  and  wherein  they 
"  consist. 

"  Next,  shew  in  what  ancient  tragedy  wa**  deficient ;  for  example,  in  the 
"  narrowness  of  its  plots,  and  fewness  of  persons,  and  try  whether  that  be  net 
"  a  fault  in  the  Greek  poets ;  and  whether  their  excellence  was  so  great,  when 
"  the  variety  was  visibly  sp  little ;  or  whether  what  they  did  was  not  veiy 
**  easy  to  do. 

"  Then  make  a  judgment  on  what  the  English  have  added  to  their  beauties  ; 
**  as,  for  example,  not  only  more  plot,  but  also  new  passions :  as,  namely,  that 
"  of  love,  scarce  touched  on  by  the  ancients,  except  in  this  one  example  of 
"  Phaedra,  cited  by  Mr.  Ry  mer ;  and  in  that  how  short  they  were  of  Fletcher  I 
"  Prove  also  that  love,  being  an  heroic  passion,  is  fit  for  tragedy,  which 
''  cannot  be  denied,  because  of  the  example  alledged  of  Phaedra ;  and  how 
'^  far  Shakspeare  has  outdone  them  in  friendsiiip,  <^c. 

"  To  return  to  the  beginning  of  this  enquiry ;  consider  if  pity  and  terror  be 
"  enough  for  tragedy  to  move:  and  I  believe,  upon  a  true  definition  of  tragedy, 
"  itwill  be  found,  that  its w^ork  extends  fartlicr,  and  that  it  Is  to  reform  man- 
"  ners,  byadelightfulrcpresentationof  human  life  in  great  person?,  by  way  of 
"  dialogue.  If  this  be  true,  then  not  only  pity  and  terror  are  to  be  moved,  as 
**  the  only  means  to  bring  us  to  virtue,  but  generally  love  to  virsuL*^  and 
**  hatred  to  vice:  by  shewing  the  rewards  of  one,  and  punishmcnu  of  the  other ; 
**  at  least,  by  rendering  virtue  always  amiable,  tho*  it  be  shewn  unfortunate ; 
*'  and  vice  detestable,  though  it  be  shewn  triumphant. 
"  If,  then^  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  discouragement  of  vice  be  the 

*'  proper 
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'^^  proper  ends  of  ipoetry  In  tragedy^  pity  and  terror^  though  gdod  tattini 
'^  not  the  only.  For  all  the  passions^  in  their  turns,  are  to  be  set  in  a  fen 
^^  as  joy,  anger,  love,  fear,  ar6to  beused  as  the  poet's  common-places; 
'^ .  general'concernment  for  the  principal  aaors  is  to  be  raised,  by  making 
^*  appear  such  in  the  characters^  their  words,  and  actions,  as  will  in' 
^'  the  audience  in  their  fortunes. 

**  And,  if,  after  all,  in  a  larger  sense,  pity  comprehends  this  concern 
'*  for  the  good,  and  terror  includes  detestation  for  the  bad,  then  let  us  c 
'^  dcr  whether  the  English  have  not  answered  this  end  of  tragedy,  as  w 
'^  the  ancients,  or  perhaps  better. 

"  And  here  Mr.  Rymer's  objections  against  these  plays  are  to  be  UB^r 
*'  weighed,  that  we  ihay  see  whether  they  are  of  weight  enough  to  tun 
*^  balance  against  our  countrymen. 

"  TiS  Evident  those  plays,  which  he  arraigns,  have  moved  both  those 
^'  sions  in  a  high  degree  upon  the  stage. 

**  To  give  the  glory  of  this  away  from  the  poet,  and  to  place  it  upo) 
*^  actors,  seems  unjust. 

'*  One  reason  is,  because  whatever  aaors  they  have  found,  the  event 
*'  been  the  ^ame  j  that  is,  the  same  passions  have  been  always  moved;  in 
"  shews  that  there  is  something  of  force  and  merit  in  the  plays  themselves, 
**  ducing  to  the  design  of  raising  these  two  passions :  and  suppose  them  e^ 
"  have  been  excellently  acted,  yet  action  ortly  adds  grace,  vigour,  and  i 
"  life  Tipon  the  stage ;  but  cannot  give  it  wholly  where  it  is  not  first. 
*'  secondly,  I  dare  appeal  to  those  who  have  never  seen  them  acted,  if  they 
•'  not  found  ihe^e  two  passions  moved  within  them  :  and  if  the  general  ^ 
"  will  carry  it,  Mr.  Rymer's  prejudice  will  take  off  his  single  testimon] 

"  This,  being  matter  of  faa,  is  reasonably  to  be  established  by  this  apj 
*'  as  if  one  man  says  'tis  night,  the  rest  of  the  world  conclude  it  t6  be 
*'  there  needs  no  farther  argument  against  him^  that  it  is  so. 

'^  If  he  urge,  that  the  general  taste  is  depraved,  his  arguments  to  p 
"  this  can  at  bept  but  evince  that  our  poets  took  not  the  best  way  to 
*^  those  passions;  but  experience  proves  against  him,  that  these  means  w 
"  they  have  used,  have  been  successful,  and  have  produced  them. 

"  And  one  reason  of  that  success  is,  in  njy  opinion,  this,  that  Shaksp 
*'  &nd  Fletcher  have  written  to  the  genius  of  the  age  and  nation  in  which 
*'  li  .rd ;  for  though  nature,  as  he  objects,  is  the  same  in  all  places,  and  re 
*  too  the  s;ame;  yet  the  climate,  the  age,  the  disposition  of  the  pcoph 
*^  whom  a  j)oct  writes,  may  be  so  different,  that  what  pleased  the  Gr 
"  would  niiL  itiLisfy  an  English  audience. 

**  And  if  ihoy  proceeded  upon  a  foundation  of  truer  reason  to  please 
**  Athenians,  than  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher  to  please  the  English,  it  only  si 
**  that  the  Athenians  were  a  more  judicious  people ;  but  the  poet's  busi 
<<  is  certainly  to  please  the  audience. 
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**  Whether  our  English  audience  have  been  pleased  hitherto  with  acorns, 
'^  as  he  calls  it,  or  with  bread,  isthe^next  question;  that  is,  whether  the 
**  meaiis  which  Shakespeare  and  Fietc^ier  havft  used  ih  their  plays  to  raise 
^  Hiose  passions  before  named,  be  better  applied  to  the  ends  by  the  Greek 
**  poets  than  by  them.  And  perhaps  we  shall  noc  grant  him  this  wholly :  let 
*it  be  granted  that  a  writer  is  not  to  run  down  with  the  stream,  or  to 

*  please  the  people  by  their  usual  methods,  but  rather  to  reform  their  juH^e- 
"  meats,  it  still  remains  to  prove  that  our  theatre  needs  th'ts  toul  teformation. 

*'The  faults,  which  he  has  found  in  their  designs,  are  rsther  wktily 
^ Sggiaf ated  in  many  places  than  reasonably  urged;  and  as  much  may  be 
''retanied  on  the  Greeks,  by  one  who  were  as  witty«as  himself. 

"  S.  They  destroy  not,  if  they  arc  granted,  the  foundation  of  the  fabrick  ; 
[  *  oaly  take  away  from  the  beauty  of  the  symmetry  :  for  example,  the  fault*; 
l^in  the  character  of  the  King,  in  King  and  No-king  are  not,  as  he  calls 

*  them,  such  as  render  him  detestable,  but  only  imperfections  which  accom- 
'*  pany  human  nature,  and  are  for  the  most  part  excused  by  the  violence  of 
^  hb  love  ;  so  that  they  destroy  not  our  pity  or  concernment  for  him :  this 
^  tnswer  may  be  applied  to  most  of  his  objections  of  that  kind. 

, "  And  Rollo  committing  many  murders,  when  he  is  answerable  but  for 
•*oaCk  is  too  severely  arraigned  by  him  ;  for  it  adds  to  our  horror  and  dc- 
••  tntttion  of  the  criminal :  and  poetical  justice  is  not  neglected  neither ;  for 
•*  we  stab  him  in  our  minds  for  every  offence  which  he  commits  ;  and  the 
'  fXHRt  which  the  poet  is  to  gain  on  the  audience,  is  not  so  mudi  in  the  death 
•*  of  an  offender  as  the  raising  an  horror  of  his  crimes. 

"  That  the  criminal  should  neither  be  wholly  guilty,  nor  wholly  innocent, 
**  hut  so  participating  of  both  as  to  move  both  pity  and  terror,  Js  certainly  a 
"  good  rule,  but  not  perpetually  to  be  observed  ;  for  that  u'tTT  tto  make  all 
^'tragedies  too  much  alike,  which  objection  he  foresaw,  but  has  noi folly 
''answered. 

"  To  conclude,  therefore :  if  the  plays  of  the  ancients  are  more  correctly 
''plotted,  ours^are  moie beautifully  written.  And  if  we  ran  raise  passions 
"  IS  high  on  worse  foundations,  it  shews  our  genius  in  tragedy  is  greater  ; 
"  for  in  all  other  parts  of  it  the  English  have  manifestly  excelled  ihem." 

THE  original  of  the  following  letter  is  preserved  in  the  Library  at  Lam-- 
beth,  and  was  kindly  imparted  to  the  publick  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Vyse. 

Copy  of  an  original  Letter  from  John  Dryden,  Esq.  to  his  sons  in  Italy, 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  marked  N^  98S.  p.  56. 
(SuferscrihdJ 

^'  Al  lllustnsssimo  Sig^ 
"  Carlo  Dryden  Ccmarierc 
"  d'Honore  A.  S-  S.  • 

*'  In  Roma. 

Vol.  I.  1  i  «' France 
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**  Franca  per  Mantoua. 

*'  Stpt.  the  8d,  cikT  styk. 

**  Dear  Sons, 
.^'  Bciog  no>n-at  Sir  WHliam  Bowyer's  in  the  country,  I  cannot  write  at 
*'  large,  because  I  find  myself  somewhat  indisposed  wiih  a  cold,  and  am  thick 
**  of  hearing,  rather  worse  than  I  was  in  town.  I  am  glad  to  find,  by  your 
"  letter  of  July  26th,  your  style,  that  yoiiare  both  in  health  ;  but  wonder 
•*  you  should  think  me  so  negligent  as  to  forget  to  give  you  an  account  of 
**  the  ship  m  which  your  parcel  is  to  come.  I  have  written  to  you  two  or 
**  three  lettets  concerning  it,  which  I  have  sent  by  safe  hands,  as  I  told  you, 
*^  and  doubt  not  but  you  have  them  before  this  can  arrive  to  you.  Being 
**  out  of  town,  I  have  forgotten  the  ship's  name,  which  your  mother  will 
**  enquire,  and  put  it  into  her  letter,  which  is  joined  with  mine.  But  the 
**  master's  name  I  remember:  he  is  called  Mr.  Ralph  Thorp  ;  the  ship  is 
*'  bound  to  I^gborn,  consigned  to  Mr.  Peter  and  Mr.  Tbo.  BaU,  merchants, 
*'  I  am  of  your  opinion,  that  by  Tonson*s  means  almost  ail  our  letters  have 
•'  miscarried  for  this  last  year.  Bur,  however,  he  has  missed  of  hi^  design 
*'  in  the  Dedication,  though  he  had  prepared  the  book  for  it  ;  for  in  every 
*'  figure  of  JEMks  he  has  caused  him  to  be  drawn  like  King  William,  with 
"  a  hooked  nose.  After  my  return  to  town,  I  intend  to  alter  a  play  o* 
*^  Sir  Robert  Howard's  written  long  since,  and  lately  put  into  my  hands : 
«  'tis  called  The  Cmqvist  of  China,  by  the  Tartars.  It  will  cost  me  six  weeks 
^[  study,  with  the  problable  benefit  of  an  hundred  pounds.  In  the  mean  time 
**  I  am  writing  a  song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Feast,  who,  you  know,  is  the  pa- 
'^  troness  of  musick.  This  is  troublesome,  and  no  way  beneficial;  but  I 
**  could  not  deny  the  Stewards  of  the  feast,  who  came  in  a  body  to  me  to 
*^  desire  that  kindness,  one  of  them  being  Mr.  Bridgman,  whose  parents 
**  arc  yo|i/  mother's  friends.  I  hope  to  send  you  thirty  guineas  between 
^*  MiAaelmass  and  Christmass,  of  which  I  will  give  you  an  account  when 
*^  1  come  to  town.  1  remember  the  counsel  you  give  me  in  your  letter; 
^^  but  dissembling,  though  lawful  in  some  cases,  is  not  my  talent ;  yet,  (or 
^'  your  sake,  I  will  struggle  with  the  plain  openess  of  my  nature,  and  keep 
in  my  just  resentments  against  that  degenerate  order.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  flatter  not  myself  with  any  manner  of  hopes,  but  do  my  duty,  and  sufier 
'<  for  God's  sake  ;  being  assured,  before  hand,  never  to  be  rewarded,  though 
the  times  should  alter.  TowarcTs  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  September, 
Charles  will  begin  to  recover  hisperfea  health,  according  to  his  nativity, 
which,  casting  it  myself,  I  am  sure  b  true,  and  all  things  hitherto  have 
•'  happened  accordingly  to  the  very  time  that  I  predicted  them :  I  hope  at 
the  same  time  to  recover  more  health,  according  to  my  age.  Remem- 
ber me  to  poor  Harry,  whose  prayers  I  earnestly  desire.  My  Virgil  suc- 
*'  cecds  in  the  world  beyond  its  desert  or  my  expectation.    You  know  the 
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•^  profits  might  have  been  more  ;  but  neicber  my  conscience  nor  my  hongur 

"  would  sufier  me  to  talcc  them  \  but  I  never   can  repent  of  my   constancy, 

**  siDce  I  am.  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  jcrticc  of  the  cause  for  which  I 

"  sofier.     It  has  pleased  God  to  rise  up  many  friends  to  me  amongst   my 

"  cncmicsj  though  they  v/ho  ought  to  have  been  my   friends  arc   negli- 

**-geatof  me.     I  am  called  to  dinner,  and   cannot  go  oni  with  this  lettter, 

^  wUch  I  desire  you  to  excuse ;  and  am 

"  Your  most  afFecti<?nate  father. 
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EDMUND  SMITH  Is  one  of  those  lucky  writers  who  have,  withdW 
much  labour,  attained  high  reputation,  and  who  are  mentioned  with 
reverence  rather  for  the  possession  than  the  excition  of  uncommon  abilities. 
Of  his  life  linle  is  known  ;  and  that  little  claims  no  praise  but  what  can 
be  given  to  intellectual  excellence,  seldom  employed  to  any  virtuous  purpose. 
His  character,  as  given  by  Mr.  Oldisworth,  with  all  the  partiality  of  frieod- 
stiip,  wbich  is  said  by  Dr.  Burton  to  show  ^^  what  fine  things  one  man  of 
**  parts  can  say  to  another,"  and  which,  however,  comprises  great  part  of 
what  can  be  known  of  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  better  to  transcribe  at  once,  than  to 
take  by  pieces.  I  shall  subjoin  suc)i  little  memorials  as  accident  has  enabled 
me  to  collect. 

Mr.  EDMUND  SMITH  was  the  only  son  of  an  cmin'ent  merchant,  one 
Mr.  Neale,  by  a  daughter  of  the  famous  baron  Lech  mere.  Some  misfor- 
tunes of  his  father,  which  were  soon  followed  by  his  death,  were  the  occa- 
sion  of  the  son*s  being  left  very  young  in  the  hands'of  a  near  relation  (one 
who  married  Mr.  Neale's  sister),  whose  name  was  Smith. 

This  gentleman  and  his  lady  treated  him  as  their  own  child,  and  put  him 
to  We>tminstcr-scboQl  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Busby ;  whence,  after  the  loss 
of  his  faithful  and  generous  guardian  (whopc  name  he  assumed  and  retained), 
he  was  removed  to  Christ-church  in  Oxford,  and  there  by  his  aunt  hand- 
somely maintained  till  her  death  ;  after  which  he  continued  a  member  of 
that  learned  and  ingenious  society,  till  within  five  yeais  of  his  own  ;  though, 
some  time  before  his  leaving  Christ-church  he  was  sent  for  by  his  mother  to 
Worcester,  and'cwncd  and  acknowledged  as  her  legitimate  son  ;  which  had 
not  been  mentioned,  but  tp  wipe  ofFthe  aspersions  that  were  ignorantly  case 
by  some  on  hia  birth.  It  is  to  be  remembered  for  our  author's  honour,  that, 
when  at  Wesminster  election  he  stood  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  univer- 
sities, he  so  signally  distinguished  himself  by  his  conspicuous  pcrforipances, 

that 
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hat  tkere  arose  no  small  contentipn  l>etwG3:n.thc  rcpresenunye  ekctoxs  of 
rrihUy-coUege  in  Cambridge  and  Christ-church  in  Oxon,  which  of  those 
two  rojal  aocietica  should  adopt  him  as  their  own.  But  the  deaors  of  Tri« 
nitjr-collegc  having  the  preference  of  choice  that  year,  they  resolutely  elected 
bim ;  who  yet,  being  invited  at  the  ^ame  time  to  Christ-church,  chose  to 
wept  of  a  studentship  there.  Mr.  Smith's  perfeatons,  as  well  natural  as 
acquired,  seem  to  have  been  formed  upon  Horace's  plan  ;  who  says,  in  his 
Art  of  Poetry, 

"  —Ego  nee  itudium  si^e  divide  vci)a»  . 
^*  Nee  rude  quidproait  video  ingenium :  alterius  sic 
«*  Altera  poscit  opem  res,  &conjurat  amice. 


$» 


He  was  endowed  by  Nature  with  all  those  excellent  and  necessary  qualifi- 
cations which  are  previous  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  man.  His  me- 
nory  was  large  and  tenacious,  yet  by  a  curious  felidty  chiefly  susceptible  of 
the  finest  impressions  it  received  from  the  best  authors  he  read,  which  it 
always  preserved  in  their  primitive  strength  and  amiable  order. 

He  had  a  quickness  of  ^prehension,  and  vivacity  of  understanding,  which 
easily  took  in  and  surmounted  the  most  subtle  and  knotty  parts  of  mathema- 
jticks  and  metaphysicks.  His  wit  was  prompt  and  flowing,  yet  solid  and 
piercing  ;  his  taste  delicate,  his  head  dear,  and  his  way  of  expressing  his 
tboubgts  perspicuous  and  engaging.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  his  person,  which 
yet  was  so  well  turfudy  that  no  neglect  of  himself  in  his  di*css  could  render  it 
disagreeable;  insomuch  that  the  fair  sex,  who  observed  and  esteemed  him,  at 
once  commended  and  reproved  him  by  the  name  of  the  handsome  sloven.  An 
eager  but  generous  and  noble  emulation  grew  up  with  him ;  which  (as  it 
were  a  rational  sort  of  instinct)  pushed  him  upon  striving  to  excel  in  every 
art  and  science  that  could  make  him  a  credit  to  his  college,  and  that  col- 
lege the  ornament  of  the  most  learned  and  polite  university  ;  and  it  was  his 
happiness  to  have  sevexul  contemporaries  and  fellow-students  who  exercised 
and  excited  this  viituc  in  themselves  and  others,  thereby  becoming  so  de- 
servedly in  favour  with  this  age,  and  so  good  a  proof  of  its  nice  discern- 
ment. His  judgement,  naturally  good,  soon  ripened  into  an  exquisite  fineness 
and  distinguishing  sagacity,  which  as  it  was  active  and  busy,  so  it.  was  vi- 
gorous and  manly^  keeping  even  paces  with  a  rich  and  strong  imagination^ 
tlwiys  upon  the  wing,  and  never  tired  with  aspiring.  Hence  it  was,  that, 
though  he  writ  as  young  as  Cowley,  he  had  no  puerilities;  and  his  earliest 
produaions  were  so  far  from  having  any  thing  in  them  mean  and  triflings 
that  like  the  junior  compositions  of  Mr.  Stepney,  they  may  make  grey  au- 
thors blush.  There  are  many  of  his  first  essays  in  oratory,  in  epigram^ 
tiegy,  anc)  epique,  still  handed  about  the  university  in  manuscript,  which 
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fihew  a  masterly  hand ;  and  though  maimed  and  injiiTcd  by  frequent  traih  ! 
scribing,  make  their  way  into  our  most  celebrated  miscellanies,  tivheretfacf  j 
shine  with  uncommon  lustre.     Besides  those  verses  in  the  Oxford  books',  | 
ivhich  he  could  not  help  setting  his  name  to,  several  of  his  compositio{«  \ 
came  abroad  under  other  names,  which  his  own  singular  modesty,  and 
faithful  silence,  strove  in  vain  to  conceal.     The  Encocnia  and  public  CqI«^ 
leaions  of  the  Univeisit/  upon  State  Subjects  were  never  in  such  esteem^ 
cither  for  elegy  and  congratulation,  as  when  he  contributed  most  largely  10 
them :  and  it  was  natural  for  those,  who  knew  his  peculiar  way  of  writing, 
to  turn  to  his  share  in  the  work,  as  by  far  the  most  relishing  part  of  the 
entertainment.     As  his  parts  were  extraordinary,  so  he  well  knew  how  to  . 
improve  them ;  and  not  only  to  polish  the  diamond,  but  enchase  it  in  the  moit  > 
solid  and  durable  metal.    Though  he  was  an  academick  the  greatest  put  t 
of  his  life,  yet  he  contracted  no  sourness  of  temper,  no  spice  of  pedannyi  t 
no  itch  of  disputation,  or  obstinate  contention  for  the  old  or  new  philosophy,  j. 
no  assuming  way  of  dictating  to  others ;  which  are  faults  (though  exojsafaie)  : 
which  some  arc  insensibly  led  into,  who  are  constrained  to  dwell  long  within  I 
the  waJIs  of  a  private  college-    His  conversation  was  pleasant  and  instructive; 
and  what  J^orace  said  of  Flotius^  Varius,  and  Virgil,  might  justly  be  applied 
U)  him : 

"  Nil  ego  coritulcrim  jocundo  sanus  Amico." 

Sat.  V.  I.  I. 

As  correct  a  v.ritcr  as  he* was  in  his  nio^t  elaborate  pieces,  he  read  the 
vcrksof  ethers  with  cancli^ur,  and  le^ci  vcd  his  greatest  severity  for  his  ovn 
compcsitioDS  ;  being  readier  to  chcri:.h  and  advance,  than  chmp  or  depress  a 
rWinfi  genius,  and  as  patient  of  being  excelled  himself  (If  any  could  excel 
him)  as  industrious  to  e^c,!  others. 

'Twere  to  be  wished  he  had  confined  himself  to  a  particular  profession, 
who  was  capable  of  suip<"::bing  in  any  ;  but  in  this,  his  want  of  applicatioa 
was  iu  a  great  mearure  ov.  ing  to  his  want  of  due  encouragement. 

lie  passed  ihrougli  ilic  exercises  of  the  college  and  university  with  unusual 
applause  ;  and  though  he  often  snfTeicd  his  fiicnds  to  call  liim  off  from  his 
Tetiremer.r^;  and  to  icr.j-tlicn  cut  those  jovial  avocations,  yet  his  return  to 
]iis  studies  were  so  much  the  mere  pas.sionate,  and  his  intention  upon  thoce 
refined  pleasures  of  voaeling  and  thinking  co  vehement  (to  which  his  facetious 
and  unbended  intervals  bore  no  proportion),  that  the  habit  giew  upon  hici, 
and  ihc  scrie:;  cf  meditation  and  reflection  being  kept  up  whole  weeks  toge- 
ther, he  could  beticr  sort  his  idea:,  and  take  in  the  sundry  parts  of  a  scienct 
at  one  view,  without  interruption  or  confusion.  Some  indeed  of  his  ac- 
^uainuncc^  who  were  pleased  to  distinguish  between  the  wit  and  the  scholar, 
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aiolled  him  altogether  on  the  account  of  these  titleis  ^  bac  others,  who 
cnew  him  better,  could  not  forbear  doing  him  justice  as  a  prodigy  In  both 
kinds.  He  had  signalized  himself,  in  the  schools,  as  a  philosopher  add  pole- 
aiidc  of  extensive  knowledge  and  deep  penetration ;  and  went  through  all  the 
courses  with  a  wise  regard  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  each  science. 
I  remember  him  in  the  Divinity-school  responding  and  disputing  with  a  per- 
spicuous energy,  a  ready  exactness,  and  commanding  force  of  argument, 
vhen  Dr.  Jane  worthily  presided  in  the  chair;  whose  condescending  and  dis-* 
JBierested  commendation  of  him  gate  him  such  a  reputation  as  silenced  the 
CBvious  malice  of  his  enemies,  who  durst  not  contradict  the  approbation  of 
ID  profound  a  master  in  theology.  None  of  those  self-sufficient  creatures^ 
vho  have  either  trifled  with  philosophy,  by  attempting  to  ridicule  it,  or  have 
CDcambered  it  with  novel  terms,  and  burdensome  explanations,  understood 
lis  real  weight  and  purity  half  so  well  as  Mr.  Smith.  He  was  too  discerning 
K>  allow  of  the  character  of  unprofitable,  rugged,  and  abstruse,  which  some 
Hipeificial  sciolists  (so  very  smooth  and  polite  as  to  admit  of  no  impression)^ 
either  out  of  an  unthinking  indolence,  or  an  ill-grounded  prejudice^  had 
affixed  to  this  sort  of  studies.  He  knew  the  thorny  terms  of  philosophy 
senred  well  to  fence-in  the  true  doctrines  of  religion ;  and  looked  upon  a 
school-divinity  as  upon  a  rough  but  well-wrought  army,  which  jrnight  at 
once  adorn  and  defend  the  Christian  hero,  and  equip  him  for  the  combat. 

Mr.  Smith  had  a  long  and  perfect  intimacy  with  all  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Classick^ ;  with  whom  he  had  carefully  compared  whatever  was  worth  p&- 
nsing  in  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  (to  which  languages  he  was  n9 
stranger),  and  in  all  the  celebrated  writers  of  his  own  country.  But  then^ 
according  to  the  curious  observation  of  the  late  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  be  kepT 
the  poet  in  awe  by  regular  criticism  ;  and,  as  it  were,  married  the  tu'O  artk 
for  their  mutual  support  and  improvement.  There  was  not  a  tract  of  credit, 
upon  that  subject,  which  he  had  not  diligently  examined,  from  Aristotle 
Anrn  toHedelin  and  Bossu;  so  that,  having  each  rule  constantly  before  him, 
he  conM  carry  the  art  through  every  poem,  and  at  once  point  out  the  graces 
ud  deformities.  By  this  means  he  seemed  to  read  with  a  design  to  corrca, 
IS  well  as  imitate. 

Being  thus  prepared^  he  could  not  but  taste  every  little  delicacy  that  was 
set  before  him;  though  it  was  impossible  -for  htm  at  the  same  time  to  be 
tied  and  nourished  with  any  thing  but  what  waj  substantial  and  lasting.  He 
considered  the  ancients  and  moderns  not  as  parties  or  rivals  for  fame,  but  as 
architects  upon  one  and  the  same  plan,  the  Art  of  Poetry;  according  to 
K'hich  he  judged,  approved,  and  blamed,  without  flattery  or  detraction.  If 
he  did  not  always  commend  the  composition  of  others,  it  was  not  ill-nacure 
(which  was  not  in  his  temper),  but  stiict  iusrice  that  would  not  let  him  call 

a  few 
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a  few  flowers  set  in  ranks,  a  gilb  measure,  and  so  many  couplets,  by  tlie' 
name  of  poetry :  he  was  of  Ben  Johnson's  opinion,  who  could  not  admire    ^ 

Verses  as  smooth  and  soft  as  cream, 
In  which  there  was  neither  depth  nor  stream. 

And  therefore,  though  his  want  of  complaisance  for  some  men's  overbear* 
ing  vanity  made  him  enemies,  yet  the  better  part  of  mankind  wei-e  obliged' 
by  the  freedom  of  his  reflections. 

His  Bodleian  Speech,  though  taken  from  a  remote  and  imperfect  copjTi 
hath  shewn  the  world  how  great  a  master  he  was  of  the  Ciceronian  elo* 
quence,  mixed  with  the  consciousness  and  force  of  Demosthenes,  the  ekganf 
and  moving  turns  of  Pliny,  and  the  acute  and  wise  reflections  of  Tacitus, 

Since  Temple  and  Roscommon,  no  man  understood  Horace  better,  espcd- 
filly  as  to  his  happy  diction,  rolling  numbers,  beautiful  imagery,  and  altera 
natc  mixture  of  the  soft  and  ihd  sublime.  This  endeared  Dr.  Hanne»*s  odes 
to  him,  the  finest  genius  for  Latin  lyrick  since  the  Augustan  Age.  Hif 
friend  Mr.  Philips's  ode  to  Mr.  St.  John  (late  lord  Bolingbroke),  after  the 
manner  of  Horace's  Lusory  or  Amatorian  Odes,  is  certainly  a  master-piece: 
but  Mr.  Smith's  Pocockius  is  of  the  sublimcr  kind,  though,  like  Wallcili 
writings  upon  Oliver  Cromwell,  it  wants  not  the  most  delicate  and  surprisiag' 
turns  peculiar  to  the  person  praised.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  aay 
thing  like  it  in  Dr.  Bathurst,  who  had  made  some  attempt  this  way  with 
applause.  He  was  an  excellent  judge  of  humanity ;  and  so  good  an  histD- 
rian,  that  in  femiliar  discourse  he  would  talk  over  the  most  memorable  facts 
in  antiquity,  the  lives,  actions,  and  characters,  of  celebrated  men,  with 
amazing  facility  and  accui-acy.  As  he  had  thovnughly  read  and  digested 
Thuanus*s  works,  so  he  was  able  to  copy  after  him :  and  his  talent  in  this 
kind  was  so  well  known  and  allowed,  that  he  had  been  singled  out  by  some 
great  men  to  write  a  histdfy'j^wiiich-'it-wAS  for  their  interest  to  have  done 
with  the  utmost  art  and  dexterity.  I  shall  not  mention  for  what  reasons  this 
design  was  dropped,  though  they  are  very  much  to  Mr.  Smith's  honour. 
The  truth  is,  and  I  speak  it  before  living  witnesres,  whilst  an  agreeable  com- 
pany could  fix  him  upon  a  subject  of  useful  literature,  nobody  shone  to 
greater  advantage :  be  seemed  to  be  that  Memmius  whom  Lucretius  speaks  of; 


\^tm  tu,  Dea,  tempore  in  omni 
Qmnibus  ornatum  voluisii  exccllere  rebus. 

His  works  are  not  many,  and  those  scattered  up  and  down  in  Miscellanies 
and  Collections,  being  wrested  from  him  by  his  friends  with  great  diSiculty 
and  reluuiJice.     .All  of  them  together  make  but  a  ^mall  part  of  that  much 

greater 
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^eater  body,  which  lies  dispersed  In  the  possession  cf  a  numerous  acquain- 
tance ;  and  caunot  perhaps  be  made  intire,  wichout,  great  injustice  to  him, 
because  frw  of  them  had  his  last  hand,  and  the  transcriber  was  oFren  obliged 
totakethc  liberties  of  a  friend.     His  condolence  for  the  death  of  Mr.  Philips 
1%  full  of  the  noblest  beauties,  and  hath  done  justice  to  the  ashes  of  tint  second 
Hilton,  whose  wrinngs  will  last  as  long  as  the  English  language,  generosity, 
md  valour.     For  him  Mr.  Smith  had  contracted  a  perfect  friendship;  apasr 
aon  he  was  most  susceptible  of,  and  whose  laws  he  looked  upon  a^  sacred  and 
inviolable. 

Ewerj  subject  th<it  passed  under  his  pen  had  all  tlie  life,  proportion,  and 
eabellishmehts  bestowed  on  it^  which  an  cjcquisite  skill,  a  warm  imagination, 
nodaisool  judgement,  could  possibly  bestow  en  it.  The  epiquc,  lyrick, 
\  elegiac,  evciy  sort  of  poetrj',  he  touched  upon  (and  he  had  touched  upon  a 
pen  variety),  was  raiicd  to  its  proper  height,  and  the  differences  between 
och  of  them  observed  with  a  judicious  accuracy.  We  saw  the  old  rules  and 
new  beauties  placed  in  admirable  order  by  each  other  {  and  there  was  a  pre- 
Amiaant  fancy  and  spirit  of  hift  own  infuseil,  superior  to  what  some  draw  off 
fton  the  ancients,  or  from  poesies  here  and  there  culled  out  of  the  modems, 
bjra painful  industry  and  servile  imitation.  His  conciiranoes  were  adroit 
ted  magnificent ;  his  images  lively  and  adequate  ;  his  sentiments  charming 
•ad  -Riftjestick,  his  expressions  natural  and  bold ;  his  numbers  various  and 
iramding;  and  that  enameled  mixture  of  classical  wit,  which,  without  re- 
daodance  and  affection,  sparkled  through  his  writings,  and  were  no  less 
peitinenC  and  agreeable. 

His  Phadra  is  a  consummate  trac^edy,  and  the  success  of  it  was  as  great  as 
ftc  niost  sanguine  expectations  cf  his  friends  could  promise  or  foresee.  The 
number  of  nip.ht^,  and  the  common  method  of  filling  the  house,  are  not 
slirays  the  surest  marks  of  judging  what  encouragement  a  play  meets  v.ith  : 
bet  the  generr)sity  of  all  the  persons  of  a  refined  taste  &bout  town  was  rc- 
mirkable  on  this  occasion  ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how  zealously  Mr. 
Addison  espoused  his  interest,  with  all  the  elcg?.nt  judj^emcnt  and  diffusive 
good-nature  for  which  that  accomplished  gentleman  and  autlior  is  so  justly 
valued  by  mankind.  But  as  to  Phcedra^  she  has  certainly  made  afinerfifiure 
under  Mr.  Smith's  concii-ct,  upon  the  Enf;lish  stage,  than  cither  in  Rome  or 
Atheris:  and  If  she  excels  the  Greek  and  Latin  Phaira^  I  need  not  ^ay  she 
surpasses  the  French  one,  though  embellished  with  whatever  regular  beiiuties 
and  moving  softness  Riiclnc  himself  could  give  her. 

No  man  haJajusfr  n^jiioiiof  theuifilculty  of  composing  than  Mr.  Smith, 
and  he  sometimes  would  create  greziter  diiLcultios  than  ho  had  rcM-on  to  ap- 
prehend. Writing  with  ease,  what  (as  Mr.  Wychciley  ppeaks)  may  te 
««ly  written,  moved  his  indignation.     Whea  he  was  writing  upon  a  subject. 

Vol.  I.  K  k  he 
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he  would  seriously  consider  what  Demosthenes,  Home r,  Virgil,  or  Horprt^ 
if  alive,  wotild  say  upon  that" occasion,  which  whetted  him  to  exceed  binn 
self  as  well  as  otliei-f?.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not,  or  would  nut,  finish  $t* 
veral  ruhjects  he  undertook  ;  which  may  be  imputed  either  to  the  briskoesd 
of  his  fancy,  still  hunting  after  new  matter,  or  to  an  occasional  indolendi 
which  spleen  and  lassitude  brought  upon  him,  which,  of  all  his  foibles,  the 
world  was  least  inclined  to  forgive.  That  this  wrs  net  owing  to  conceit  ct 
vanity,  or  a  fulness  of  himself  (a  frailty  which  has  been  imputed  to  no  less 
men  than  Shakespeare  and  Johnson),  is  clear  from  hence  ;  because  he  leftbHi 
works  to  the  entire  dispk)sal  of  his  friends,  whose  most  rij:orc»us  censures  he 
even  courted  and  solicited;  submitting  to  their  animadversions,  and, the 
freedom  they  took  with  them,  with  an  unreserved  and  piudent  resigna* 
tion. 

I  have  •cen  sketches  and  rough  draughts  of  some  poems  he  dciipned,  .«« 
out  analytically  :  wherein  the  fable,  structure,  and  connexion,  the  image', 
incident"?,  moral,  episodes,  and  a  great  variety  of  ornaments,  were  so  finfij 
laid  out,  so  well  fitted  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  squared  so  exactly  to  tbc 
precedents  of  thr  ancients,  that  I  have  often  looked  on  th^'^e  poetical  clf- 
jn'*rts  with' the" same  concern,  with  which  turious  men  aic  affected  at  the 
sijrbt  of  the  most  entertaining  remains  and  ruins  of  an  antique  figure  or 
buildinf .  "  Those  fragments  of  the  learned,  which  some  men  have  been  so 

rproud  of  thtir  pains  in  collecting,  are  useless  rarities,  without  form  end 
wiihoat  life,  when  compared  with  these  embryos  which  wanted  not  spirit 
enough  to  pic^erve  them  ;  so  that  I  cannot  hclD  thinkinp^  that,  if  some  of 
them  vrere  to  come  abroad,  they  would  be  as  higlily  valued  by  the  poets,- 
as  the  sketches  of  Julio  and  Titian  are  by  tsie  painters ;  though  there  is 

;  nothing  in  them  but  a  few  outlines,  as  to  the  design  and  proportion. 

It  mu?t  be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  some  defects  in    hiscouluct, 

which  those  are  moat  apt  to  remember  who  could  imitate  him  in    no^iipg 

else.     His  freedom  with  himself  drew  severe  acknowleclgements   from  him 

•  thaui  all  the  malice  he  eveY  provoked  was  capable  of  advancing,  and  he  did 

■  not  scruple  to  give  even  his  misfortunes  the  hard  name  of  fault**  :  but,  if 
the  world  had  half  his  good  nature,  all  the  shady  parts  would  bo  entiicl/ 
struck  cut  of  his  character. 

A  man,   who,  under   poverty,    calamities    and  disappointments,    coda 

-  nv'i'.e'jo  many  fiiends,  and  those   so   truly   valuable,  must  h?*ve  just  aH 

i;..'  ic  iik'as  of  the  passim  of  friendship,  in  the  success  of  which  ajnsistecl  the 

fitaioat,  if  not  the  only  happiness  of  his  life.     He  knew  very   well  vhtt 

wisdr.e  to  his  hiith,  though  fortune  threw  him  shoitof  It  in,  every  cti»tr 

■  cixcmistjiiice  of  life.  He  avoided  making  any,  though  pcrhiip>  rca.sonal  ir, 
roir»pVaints  of  her  dispensaiionr,  under  which  he  hz,d  h-.i'^fur  -^no:  i.[i  t<;  i** 
•:•«  y.  \vit.*;cu:  V)uchiAigthc  favours  sht  fiung  in  iil:>  v^i^y  ^  ■*:r,  :,t''<:,^i  fu  *.'.u^ 
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t  the  price  of  a  moif  durable  reputation.  He  took  care  to  have  no  d'-al- 
igs  with  mankind,  in  which  he  could  not  be  just ;  and  he  dcsircJ  to  bi'  ilT 
kO  other  cxpencc  in  his  pretensions  than  that  of  intrinsic  merit,  winch  w^«j 
he  only  burthen  and  leprbach  k^c  ever  brouglit  upon  his  fiicnds.  lie  cotld 
sty,  03  Horace  did  of  himself,  what  I  never  yet  saw  translated ; 

•• — Mcb  sum  paufier  in  Krc.** 

At  his  coming;  to  town,  no  man  was  more  surrounded  by  a!'  thor,?  who 
wally  had  vr  pretended  to  wit,  or  more  courted  by  the  great  men,  who  had 
then'  a  power  and  opportunity  of  encouraging  art*  and  sciences,  and  g.-^ve 
woofs  of  their  fondness  for  the  name  of  Patron  in  many  instances,  which 
liil  ever  be  remembered  to  their  glory.  Mr.  Smith's  chavactc.-  grew  upon 
lis  fiiends  by  intimacy,  and  out-went  ihe  strongest  prepossessions  which  had 
>ccn  conceived  in  his  favour.  Whatever  quarrel  a  few  sour  creuLiires,  whore 
)bicuriiy  in  their  happiness,  may  possibly  have  to  the  age  ;  yet  ami«^t  a 
tiiitlieJ  neglect,  and  t(^tal  di;us^  of  all  those  ceremonial  rttendances,  fa-^hion- 
(bie  equipments,  and  external  recommendation?,  which  are  thought  neces- 
iiiy  i:)t.-oductioi!3  into  the  grande  mc7tdf^  this  gentleman  was  so  happy  as  still 
0  plcaije  ;  and  whibt  the  rich,  the  gay,  the  noble,  and  honouTabl«%  siiw 
low  much  he  oxcelrod  in  wit  aiul  learning,  they  easily  forgave  him  all  other 
lifFetcnce^.  iJcnre  it  was  that  both  his  acquaint mcc  and  n*iiicraerts  were 
lis  own  free  choice.  What  Mr.  Piior  obser>^cs  upon  a  vory  great  cha- 
■acter,  was  true  of  him;  that  mat  of  his  ftiults  brought  th^i'  fAC uses  with 

Those  w1m> blamed  him  most,  understood  him  least,  it  being  the  custom' 
>f  the  vHlgar  to  charge  an  excess  upon  tlie  most  complaisant,  and  to  form  a 
har;icter  by  the  morals  of  a  few  ;  who  have  sometimes  spoiled  an  hour  or 
*'o  in  feood  company.  Where  only  fortune  is  wanting  to  make  a  great 
lamc,  tiiat  single  exception  can  never  pass  upon  the  best  iudj;cs  and  mort 
quirable  observers  of  mankind;  and  when  the  time  comes  lor  the  world 
^  5pare  their  pity,  we  may  justly  cnlargQ  our  demands  upon  them  ior  thi'ir 
(i mi  ration. 

6nmc  few  years  before  his  death,  he  had  engaged  himsHf  in  sever il 
orsidrrable  undertakings;  in  all  which  he  had  prepared  tlie  world  to.ex- 
'la  mighty  things  from  him.  I  have  seen  about  ten  sheets  of  his  Kr^lish 
nJary  which  eyceecf»d  any  thing  of  that  kind  1  could  ev^r .  hope  for  in 
ar  own  lang'i2gc.  He  had  drawn  Qut  a  plan  of  a  tragedy  of  the  Lady 
^a>.c  Grey'y  and  had  gone  through  several  tcenes  of  it.  But  U*  coa'ld  not 
rell  bsve  bequeathed  that  work  to  bctf^r  hands  than  where.  1  hear,  it  is 
t  present  lodgvl;  and  the  bare  mention  uf  two  such  names  ujay  justify 
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tbe  largest  cxpccutions,  and  is  sufficient  to  make  the  town  an  agreeable 
invitation. 

His  greatest  and  noblest  undertaking  u-as  Longinus.  He  had  finished  ai| 
entile  translation  of  the  SubSme^  which  he  sent  tbe  reverend  Mr.  Richard 
Parker,  a  friend  of  his,  late  of  Merton  College,  an  exact  crliick  in  tht 
Greek  tongue,  from  whom  ic  came  to  my  hands.  Thci  French  version  of 
Monsieur  Boileau,  though  truly  valuable,  was  far  short  of  it.  He  proposed 
a  large  addition  to  this  work,  of  no.tes  and  observations  of  his  own,  with 
an  entire  system  of  the  Art  of  Poetry,  in  three  books,  under  the  titles  of 
Thoughty  Diction,  and  Figure.  I  saw  ^e  last  of  these  perfect,  and  in  a  hii 
copy,  in  which  he  shewed  prodigious  judgement  and  reading  ;  and  paruca- 
larly  had  reformed  the  art  of  Rhctoiick,  by  reducing  that  vast  and  ccnfiiscc 
heap  of  terms,  with  which  along  succession  of  pedants  had  encumbered  the  world, 
to  a  very  narrow  compass,  coniprehcnding  all  that  was  useful  and  orna- 
mental in  poetry.  Und^r  each  head  and  chapter,  he  intended  to  make  re- 
marks upon  all  the  ancients  and  moderns,  the  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  poets,  and  %o  note  their  scTcra!  beauties  and 
defects. 

What  remains,  of  his  works  is  left,  as  I  am  Informed,  in  the  hands  of 
men  of^-««)rth  and  judgement,  who  loved  him.  It  cannot  be  supposed  they 
would  suppress  any  thing  that  was  his,  but  out  of  respect  to  his  memoryi 
and  for  want  of  proper  hands  to  finish  what  so  great  a  genius  jiad  begun. 

SUCH  is  the  declamation  of  Oidisworth,  written  while  his  admiratior 
was  yet  fresh,  and  his  kindness  warm  ;  and  therefore  such  as,  without  an) 
criminal  purpose  of  deceiving,  shews  a  strong  desire  to  make  the  most  of  al 
favourable  truth.  I  cannot  much  commend  tbe  performance.  The  prai?< 
is  often  indistinct,  and  the  sentences  are  loaded  with  words  of  more  poio] 
than  use.  Theie  Is  little,  however,  that  can  be  contradicted,  even  when 
plainer  tale  comes  to  be  told. 

•EDMUND  NEALE,  known  by  the  name  of  Smith,  was  born  at  Hanc 
ley,  the  scat  of  the  Lechmeics,  in  Worcestershire.     The  year  of  hi>  birr 

is.  uncertain  *. 

Me  w^as  educated  at  Westminster.  It  is  known  to  have  been  the  practi< 
of  Dr.  Busby  to  detain  those  youths  long  at  school,  of  w  horn  he  bad  form( 
th.*-  hiche^t  expectations.  Smith  took  his  Master's  degree  on  the  8th  < 
luly  1696 :  he  therefore  was  probably  admitted  ipto  the  university  in  1681 
when  we  may  suppose  him  twenty  years  old. 

*  By  H' cpVtph  fieippean  tob3\-ebeci4;  yesrvolJ  wtcnhc  dicL    lie  waa  cor.reqjic;:!ly  bo 
t:i  iV.s  yea:  iC^8.    £ 
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His  repiitatJoii  for  literalure  in  his  college  wms  5uch  u  has  been  told.i  but 

^e  iDdecency  and  licentiousness  of  his  behaviour  diiew  upon  him,  Dec.  24^ 

1694^  while  he  was  yet  only  Batchelor,  a  public  admonition^  entered  upon 

\  'fccotd,  in  order  to  his  expukbn.     Of  thb  reproof  the  effect  is  not  known. 

He  W|^  probably  less  notorious.    At  Oxford,i  as  we  all  know,  much  will  be 

fargiven  to  literary  merit ;  and  of  (hat  he  had  exhibited  sufficient  evidence 

bjr  his  excellent  ode  on  the  death  of  the  great  Orientalistj^  Dr.  Pocock,  who 

died  in  1^1,  and  whose  pi*aise  must  have  been  written  by  Smith ,  when  he 

lad  been  but  two  years  irl  the  university. 

This  ode^  which  closed  the  second  volume  of  the  Musa  Anglicdna,  though 
perhaps  some  objections  may  be  made  to  its  Lacinity,  is  by  far  the  best  Ly- 
rick  composition  in  that  collection  ;  nor  do  I  know  where  to  find  it  equal- 
kd  among  the  modern  writers.  It  expresses^  with  great  felicity,  images  not 
classical  in  classical  diaion  :  its  digressions  and  returns*  have  been  deservedly 
Recommended  by  Trapp  as  models  for  imitation. 
He  had  several  imitations  of  Cowley : 

Testitur  hinc  toe  sermo  color ibus 
Quot  tu,  Pococki,   dissimilis   tuo 

Orator  effers,  quot  viciuim 

Tc  memores  celebrare  gaudent, 

I  will  not  commend  the  figure  which  makes  the  orator  froftburtceth  colou  ri» 
or  give  to  colours  memory  and  deli^lU,  I  c^uote  it,  however,  as  an  imitation  of 
ibcse  lines ; 

So  many  languages  he  had  in  store. 

That  only  Fame  shall  speak  of  him  in  more. 

The  simile,  by  which  an  old  man,  retaining  the  fiie  of  his  youth,  is  com- 
pared to  /Etna  flaming  through  the  sr«pw,  which  Smith  hasuscd^wich  great 
pomp,  is  stolen  from  Cowley,  however  little  worth  the  labour  of  conveyance. 

He  proceeded  to  take  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  July  8,  1636.  Of  the 
exercises  which  he  performed  on  that  occasion,  I  have  not  heard  any  thing 
memorable. 

As  his  years  advanced,  he  advanced  ia  reputation :  for  he  continued  to  cul- 
tivate his  mind,  though  he  did  not  amend  his  irregularities,  by  w  hich  he 
gave  so  much  ofFence,  that,  April  24,  1700,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  de- 
clared, "  the  place  of  Mr.  Smith  void,  he  havitig  been  convicted  of  riotou? 
"  misbehaviour  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Cole  an  apothecary  ;  but  it  was  referred 
V  to  the  Dean  when  and  upon  what  occasion  the  sentence  should  be  put  in 
"  execution." 

Thus  tenderly  was  he  treated :  the  governors  of  his  collt^ftc  could  hardly 
Veep  him,  and  yet  wished  th:u  he  would  not  force  them  to  d;lv?  him  aw?.y. 
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Some  time  aftenv&rtls  he  assumed  an  appearance  of  decency  ^  hi  his  owa 
phrase,  he  ftA7tV;.r«?  himself,  having  a  desire  to  obtain  the  censorship,  anofr 
fee  cf  hcro\:r  and  seme  prof ^  in  the  collcpe  ;  but,  v  hen  the  election  came, 
the  preference  was  given  to  Mr.  Foulhs,  his  junior :  the  same,  1  suppose,  tliac 
joined  with  Freind  in  an  edition  of  part  of  Demosthenes.  The  censor  is  a 
tutor ;  and  it  was  net  thought  proper  to  trust  the  superintendance  of  otliers 
to  z  man  who  took  so  little  c^rc  of  hirafelf. 

From  this  time  Smith  emrloycd  his  malice  and  his  wit  against  the  Dcao, 
Dr.  Aldrich,  whom  he  considered  as  the  opponent  of  his  claim.  Of  his  lamr 
poon  upon  him,  I  once  lieard  a  single  line  too  gross  to  be  repeated. 

But  he  was  still  a  genius  and  a  scholar,  and  Oxfoid  Mas  unwilling  to  lose 
him :  he  was  endured,  with  all  his  j?ranks  and  his  vices,  two  years  longer; 
but  on  Dec.  f  0,  1705,  at  the  instance  of  all  the  canons,  the  sentence  dcdar- 
cd  fiue  years  before  was  put  in  execution. 

The  cxecntion  was,  I  believe,  tilent  and  tender  ;  for  one  of  his  friends, 
from  whom  I  learned  much  of  his  life,  appeared  not  to  know  it. 

He  was  now  driven  to  London ,  where  he  associated  himself  with  ihc  Whip, 
whether  because  they  were  in  power,  or  bccru?e  the  Tories  had  eypelled  him, 
or  because  he  was  a  Whig,  by  principle,  may  perhaps  be  doubt«*d.  He  was, 
however,  caressed  by  men  of  great  abilities,  vhatevrr  Mere  their  party,  ard 
was  supported  by  the  liberality  of  those  who  delijihtcd  in  his  conveisation. 

There  was  oAce  a  design,  hinted  at  Sy  Oldisworth,  to  hare  made  him  useful. 
One  evening,  as  he  was  sitting  wiili  a  friend  a:  a  tavern,  he  was  called  down 
by  the  waiter;  and,  having  staid  some  time  below ,  cnme  up.  thnughtful. 
After  a  pause,  said  he  to  his  friend,  "  He  tliat  M-anted  me  below  was  Addison, 
•^  whose  business  was  to  tell  me  that  a  History  of  the  HevoUition  vasintend- 
**  ed,  and  to  propose  that  I  sliould  undertale  it.  I  said,  *  What  shall  1 
**  do  with  the  character  of  Lord  Suniloi land  r'  and  AJdisop  immediatclj 
•*  i-eturned,  *  When,  Rag,  were  you  drunk  h.n  r  and  went  awny." 

Captain  Rag  was  a  name  which  he  got  at  Oxfcrd  by  his  negligence  of 
dress. 

Thi-^  story  I  heard  from  the  late  Mr.  Clark  of  Lincoln'^  Inn,  to  whom  it 
was  t«*ld  by  tlie  friend  of  Smith. 

Such  scruples  might  debar  him  from  someprofitnbl'?  employments  ;  but,  a'J 
they  could  not  deprive  him  of  any  real  esteem,  tlicy  left  him  many  fiicnt^s ; 
?nd  no  man  was  ever  hotter  introduced  to  the  theatre  than  he,  who,  in  llist 
violent  conflict  of  parties,  had  a  Prfilogue  ind  Epilogue  from  the  first  wiUJ  on 
tirber  side. 

But  learning  and  nature  will  now  and  then  take  different  courses.  His 
play  plras^d  the  crit>ks,  and  th«  criticks  ^nlv.  It  ^*a«;,  as  Addison  has 
recorded,  hardly  heard  thethirfl  night.     Smith  had  inJc-j  liintc  !  entirely  to 
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hfe  aeric^  had  ensured  no  band  of  applwders,  nor  usci  any  auifice  tj 
force  sutdcss^  and  found  that  naked  excellence  was  not  sufficient  for  its  ovia 
support.  * 

The  play,  however,  was  bought  *y  Lintot,  who  advanced  tbe  price 
from  ifey  gi^icas^  the  current  rctc,  to  sixty:  and  Halifax,  the  general 
]»tron,  aorepted  the  dedication.  Smith's  indolence  kept  hiai  f*  om  writ- 
ing the  dedication,  till  Lintot,  n^rcr  frailness  importunity,  gave  nctico 
that  he  would  publish  the  play  withoat  i[.  Now  therefore  it  was  wriiicu  ; 
ifld  Halifax  expected  the  author  with  his  book,  an  J  had  prepaicd  to 
mrard  him  with  a  place  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Sinith,  by 
>ride  of  caprice,  or  indolence,  or  bashfulncss,  neglected  to  attend  hin:, 
tliOQgh  doubtless  wained  and  pressed  by  his  friends,  and  at  last  missed  hi:> 
ftward  by  not  going  to^soiicit  it. 

Addison  has,  in  the  Spcdatpr,  mentioned  the  neglect  of  Smlrh's  " tragedy 
as  disgraceful  to  the  nation,  and  imputes  it  to  the  fondness  fcr  operas  then 
prcrailing.  The  authority  of  Addison  is  great  ;  yet  the  voice  of  the  peopk,- 
whcn  to  please  the  people  U  the  purpose, ,  de>:crve5  rcgartU  la^tliiscjucsiior;^ 
I  cannot  but  think  the  people  in  the  right.  The  fable  is  mythol(  gical,  i^ 
«tory  which  we  are  accustomed  to  reject  as  false,  and  the  manners  aie  to 
distant  from  our  own,  that  we  ktiow  them  not  from  sympathy,  but  by  Siu- 
dy:  the  ignorant  do  not  understand  the  action ;  the  learned  reject  it  as  a 
school- boy's  tale;  incredulus  odL  What  I  cannot  for  a  moment  belief c, 
1  cannot  for  a  moment  behold  with  interest  or  anxiety.  The  sentimcnis 
ihas  remote  from  life  are  removed  yet  further  by  the  diction,  uhich  L; 
too  luxuriant  and  splendid  for  dialo^ne,  and  envelopes  the  thoughts  rath?r 
than  displease  them.  It  is  a  scholars  play,  such  as  may  ploase  the  rcider 
r2thcrthan  the  spectator ;  the  work  of  a  vigorous  and  elegant  mind,  Jtccus- 
tomed  to  pleise  itjclf  with  its  own  conceptions,  but  of  little  acquainiance 
with  the  course  of  life. 

'  Dennis  tells  ui,  in  one  of  his  pi'^ccs,  thr.t  he  had  once  a  design  tn 
bavc  written  tlic  tragcJy  of  Phaedra;  but  was  convinced  that  the  action  was 
toomytholical. 

In  1709,  a  year  after  the  exhibicion  of  Fhcpdray  died  John  Philips,  the 
friend  and  fellow-collegian  of  Smith,  who,  on  th:rt  occ:ision,  wrote  a  p^eio , 
Mfhich  justice  must  place  among  the  best  elegies  which  our  language  can  shew  ^ 
an  clegTvnt  mixture  of  f«ind!K.=;3  and  admiration,  of  dignity  and  solVic-s, 
There  are  some  passages  too  ludicrous ;  but  every  human  performance  has 
its  faults. 

This  elegy  it  wasths  mod:  among   hi«  friends  to  pr*rchase  for  a  guinea, 
ind  as  his  acquaintance  was  numefav,  it  was  a  very  profitable  poem. 
Of  his  PirJar,  mentioned  bv  Olc!bw:::h,  I  have  never  •^nhervvisc  hearvl. 
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His  Lofigpius  he  intended  to  acbmnpany  with  some  illustrations^  and  had  se^ 
lected  his  instances  of  the  false  SuhUme  from  the  work  of  BUckmore. 

He  resolved  to  try  igain  the  fbitune  of  the  Stage,  with  the  story  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  experience  of  the  ineffitacy  and 
incredibility  of  a  mythologioal  tale,  might  determine  hiin  to  chwse  aa 
action  from  English  History,  at  no  great  distance  from  ouf  own  times^ 
which  was  to  end  in  a  real  event  j  produced  by  the  operations  of  knowii 
character?. 

A  subject  will  net  easily  occur  thatc^n  giVc  more  opix)rtunities  of  inform- 
ing the  understandingj  for  which  Smilh  was  unquestionably  qualified^ 
or  for  moving  the  passions^  in  which  I  suspect  him  to  have  had  less 
power. 

Having  formed  his  plan  and  collected  materials,  he  declared  that  a  few 
months  would  complete  his  design  ;  and,  that  he  might  pursue  his  work  with 
Ite  frequent  avocations,   he  was,  in  June  1710,  invited  by   Mr.  George 
Duckc:  to  bis  house  atGartham  in  Wiltshire.     Here  he  found  such  oppor- 
t'jnities  of  indnlgj^nce  as  did  not  much  fonnaixl  his  studies,  and  particuUrlf 
some  strong  ale^  too  delicious  to  be  resisted.     He  eat  and  dmnk  till  he  fbuitd 
himself  plethorick  :  and,  then  resolving  to  ease  himself  by  evacuation,  hfc 
wrote  to  an  apothccaiy  in  the  neighbourhood  a  prescription  of  a  purge  a^ 
foixibU',  that  the  apothecary  thought  it  his  duty  to  delay  it  till  he  had  gir 
vcn  notice  of  its  danger.     Smith,  not  pleased  with  the  contradiction  of  i 
shopman,  and  bcar^tful  of  his  own  knowledge,  treated  the  notice  wkh  ru^t 
contempt,  and  swallowed  his  own  medicine,  which,  in  July  1710,  brought 
him  to  the  giave.     He  was  buried  at  Gariham. 

Many  years  Afterv/ards,  Ducket  communicated  to  Oldmixon,  the  his- 
torian, an  account  pretended  to  have  been  received  from  Smith,  that  Cla- 
rendon's History  was,  in  its  publication ,  conuptcd  by  Aldrich,  Smajdridgf^ 
and  Arteibur}'  ;  and  that  Smith  was  employed  to  forge  and  insert  the 
alterations. 

This  story  was  pi«brLshed  triumphantly  by  Oldmixon,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  eagearly  received  ;  but  its  progress  was  soon  checked  i 
for  finding  its  way  intr*  th?  Journal  of  Trcvoux,  it  fell  under  the  ejc 
of  Aitcrbury  then  an  exile  in  France,  who  immediately  denied  the  charge, 
with  this  remarkable  partic'ilar,  that  he  never  in  his  whole  life  Jiad 
once  spcken  to  Smith ;  his  company  being,  as  must  be  infcircd,  not  ac- 
cepted  by  those  who  attended  to  their  characters. 

The  charge  was  afterwards  very  diligrntly  refnted  by  Dr.  Burton  of  Ea- 
ton, a  man  cmlniLt  fur  literature,  and,  though  not  of  the  same  paity 
with  AldiiLli  and  Attcjbury,  too  studious  of  truth  to  leave  them  burthened 
with  a  false  charge.     The  te?timcnic5  which  he  has  collected  have  cqp- 
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inced  iftairkiiid  tliat  either  Smith  or  Ducket  \;ias  guilty  of  v^ilful  and  ma^ 
nous  fabdiood. 

This  xontnnrcrsy  brought  into  view  those  parts  of  Smith's  life,  which 
ith  more  honour  to  his  name  might  have  been  concealed. 

Of  Sftiltli  I  caA  yet  say  a  little  more.  He  was  a  man  of  such  estimation 
WMBg  his  companions,  that  the  casual  censures  or  praises  which  he  drop- 
led  in  conversation  were  considered  like  those  of  Scaligcr,  as  worthy  of 
Iftservation. 

He  had  great  readiness  and  exactness  of  criticism ,  and  by  a  cursory  gbnc." 
dVtr  a  Uew  composition  would  exactly  tell  all  its  faults  and  beauties. 

He  wias  remarkable  for  the  power  of  reading  with  great  rapidity,  and  of 
tdiiinifg  with  great  fidelity  what  he  so  easily  collected. 

He  therefore  always  knew  what  the  present  question  required;  and,  tvhcn 
iiis  friends  expfes^ed  their  wonder  at  hisacqliisition;;,  made  in  a  state  of  appa- 
tat  nqgligence  and  drunkenness,  he  never  discovered  his  hours  of  reading 
Ifr  nethodof  study^  but  involved  himself  in  afteaed  silence,  and  fed  his  own 
unify  with  their  admiration  and  conjectures. 

Ooe  practice  he  had,  which  was  easily  observed  ;  If  any  thought  or  imag^ 
t«  presented  to  his  mind,  that  he  could  use  or  improve,  he  did  not  suiTci  it 
[o'be  lost ;  but,  amidst  the  jollity  of  a  tavern,  or  in  the  warmth  of  canver- 
btioo,  very  diligently  committed  it  to  paper. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  had  gathered  two  quires  of  hints  for  his  new  tragedy  j 
sf  which  Rowe,  when  they  were  put  into  his  hands,  could  make,  ?^  he 
lifs,  very  little  use,  but  which  the  collector  considered  as  a  valuable  stock 
of  materials. 

When  he  came  to  London,  his  way  of  life  Connected  him  with  the  licen- 
tiotts  and  dis£oUue ;  and  he  affected  the  airs  and  gaiety  of  a  man  of  pleasure ; 
but  his  dress  was  always  deficient :  sch(>lastick  cloudiness  still  hung  about 
kim;  and  his  merriment  was  sure  to  produce  the  scorn  of  his  companions. 

w'ith  Sill  his  carelessness,  and  all  his  vices,  he  was  one  of  the  murmnrer^ 
It  Fortune  ;  and  wondered  why  he  was  suffered  tp  l>e  poor,  when  Addison 
w» caressed  and  preferred  :  nor  Mould  a  very  little  have  contented  him ;  for 
beestimated  his  wants  at  six  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

In  his  course  of  reading  it  was  particular,  that  he  had  diligently  perused, 
ind  accurately  remembered,  the  old  romances  of  knight  errantry. 

He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  meilt,  and  was  something  contemptt:- 
w  in  bis  treatment  of  those  whom  he  considered  as  not  qualified  to  oppor,.- 
r  contradict  him.  He  had  majiy  frailties  ;  yet  it  cann-.t  but  be  suppor-  ! 
lat  he  had  great  merit,  who  could  obtain  to  the  same  play  a  prologue  frr:  i 
Lddison,  and  an  epilogue  from  Prior  *  and  who  could  have  at  once  the  j  r- 
onage  of  Halifax,  and  the  praise  of  Oldlsworth. 
Vol.1.  LI  ^' 
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'  For  the  power  of  commuaicalhg  these  minnte  nemorUls,  I  am  indebt 
to  my  conversation  with  Gilbert  Walmsley,  late  register  of  the  eccleriaiaii4 
court  of  Litchfield,  who  was  acquainted  both  with  Smkh  and  Ducket ;  a 
declared,  that,  if  the  tale  concerningCtlarendon  were  forged,  heihooldsi] 
pect  Ducket  of  the  falsehood ;  *^  for  Rag  was  a  man  of  greattrveracitf." 

Of  Gilben  Walnuley,  thus  presented  to  1117  miad,  let  me  rodnlge  «y» 
^  in  tbe  remenibrance.  I  knew  him  very  early ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  frka 
that  literature  procured  me,  and  I  hope  that  at  l^ast  my  gratitode  Qiadri 
worthy  of  his  notice. 

He  v^  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was  only  net  a  boy ;  yet  he  ncnr  i 
ceived  my  notS>ns  with  contempt.  He  was  a  Whig,  with  aU  the  vimiffMcai 
malevolence  of  his  party  ;  yet  differeace  of  apinioB  did  aot  keep  us^  ^ 
I  honoured  him,  and  he  endured  me. 

He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world,  without  exemption  from  its  nccs 
its  follies,  but  had  never  neglected  the  cultiyatioa  of  his  mind  ;  his  bdie{ 
Revelation  was; unshaken  ;  his  learning  presiorved  his  principles;  hf  gn 
first  regular^'^nd  then  pious. 

His  studies  had  been  so  various,  that  I  am  not  abk  to  namea  man  of  cq; 
kxTQ^ledge.  His  acquaintance  with  books  was  great ;  and  what  hedidnot  imi 
diately  know>  he  couM  at  least  tell  where  to  find.  Such  was  his  ampUsi 
of  learning,  and  such  his  copiousness  of  communication,  that  \t  may* 
doubted  whether  a  day  now  passes  in  which  I  have  not  some  advaauge  fin 
his  friendship. 

At  this  man's  table  I  enjoyed  many  chear&l  and  instructive  hours,  with  00 
panions  such  as  are  not  often  found  ;  vith  one  who  has  lengthened,  andt 
who  has  gladdened  life ;  with  Dr.  James,  whose  skill  in  physick  will  be  k 
remembei*ed;  and  with  David  Gar  rick,  whom  I  hoped  to  have  gratii 
with  this  character  of  our  common  friend  :  but  what  are  the  hopes  of  m: 
I  am  disappointed  by  that  stroke  of  death,  which  has  eclipsed  the  gaiet) 
.    nations,  and  impoverished  the  publick  stock  of.  harmless  pleasure. 
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To  the  Library  at  Oxrord  is  the  fbllowlhg  tucficrous  Anal}'isl3  of  PococJrus  : 

fc  fix   AUTOG&APHO. 

[Sent  by  the  Author  to  Mr.  Urry.] 

OPUSCULUM  hoc,  Halberdaric  amplissime,  in  lucem  proferre  hactenus 
distulij  judiciitui  acumen  subveritus  magisquam  bipennis.  Tandem  aliquan- 
do  Odeii  hanc  ad  te  mitto  sublimem,  teneram^  flebilem^  suav'em,  qualeni 
dmnm  divinus  (si  Musis  vacaret)  scripsisset  Gastrcllus :  adco  scilicet  sublimem 
in  later  legendum  dormire,  adco  flebilem  ut  ridere  velis.  Cujus  ^legantiamut 
Melius  inspicias,  versuum  ordinem  &  materiam  breviter  referam.  1™"<  vet- 
las  de  duobus  praeliis  dccantatts.  2^u«  &  S^^  de  Lotbaringio,  cuniculis  sub- 
tomnciSy  saxis,  ponto,  hostibus,  &  Asia.  4^"*  &  5^  de  catenis,  subdibus, 
BDCis,'  draoonibns,  tigribus  &  crocodllis.  ^a*  ,  7«,  8»>»i  9"»>dc  Gomorrhj, 
deBabylone,  Babele,  &  quodam  domi  suae  peregrino.  Id"*^  aliquid.de 
podam  Pocockio.  llus^  12u3^  de  SyriS,  Solymd.  ISus,  Hus,  de  HoseS,  & 
perca^  &  de  juvene  quodam  valde  sene.  15"^,  16us,  de  SxvA^  &  quo- 
■odo  iBtna  Pocockio  fit  ralde  similis.  17"!",  18us,  dc  tubi>  astro,  umbra, 
bntvis,  rotis,  Pocockio  non  neglecto.  Ca:tera  de  Christianis,  Ottomanis^ 
Babyloniisy  Arab! bus,  &gra¥issimaagrorum  melancholia;  dtCdt^zx^Ft^cco^ , 
HestorCj  &  miserando  juvcnis  cujusdam  florcntissimi  fato,  anno  xtatissuae  ccn- 
fsjino  praematur^  abrepto.  Q^  omnia  cum  accurate  expendcris^  neccssc 
estQtOden  hanc  mcam  admirand^  plane  varietati  constarc  ^tcaris.  Subito  ad 
Batavoa  proficiscor,  kuro  ab  illis  donandus.  Frius  vcio  Pcmbrochienses  voco 
itfcertamen  Poeticum.    Vale. 

■ 

Illustrissima  tua  deosculor  crura. 

.F.  Smith. 

*  Pro  Flucct,  arumo  paiilo  attcndorc,  fcTipHfurr.'  M^nrc^ 
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OF  Mr.  RICHARD  DUKE,  I  can  find  few  memorials.    He  wi^s  Jntd  u 
Westminster  *  and  Cambridge  * ;  and  Jacob  relates,  that  he  wa$  i^e 
time  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Richmond. 

He  appears  from  his  v^ritings  to  h&ve  been  not  ill  qualified  for  poetiol  ' 
compositions;  and  being  conscious  of  his  powers,  when  he  left  the.iii£> 
versity  he  enlisted  himself  among  the  wtts.  He  was  the  familiar  friend  oC 
Otway ;  and  was  engaged,  among  otlier  popular  namei»,  in  tb^  translati^ 
of  Ovid  and  Juvenal.  In  his  Revrgw,  though  unfinished^  are  soipe  Tijp- 
rous  lines.  His  poems  are  not  below  mediocrity ;  nor  h;ive  %  fomd  jfii^ 
in  them  to  be  praise<)  t. 

, .  With  the  Wit  he  seems  to  have  shared  the  dissoluteness. of  the  times :  6r 

.    .  .  ,,..■» 

sope  of  his  compositions  are  such  as  he  must  have  reviewed  with  detestatip& 
in  his  later  days,  when  he  published  tho<se  Sermons  which  Fclton  l^as  coa*- 
jpendcd. 

Perbi^pa,  like  some  other  fbolish  young  men,  be  rather  talked  tjiivi  lived 
viciously,  in  an  age  when  he  that  would  be  thoii^bt  a  Wit  was  afraid  to  s>y 
liis  praVcjs;  and  whatever  might  have"  been  bad  in  the  first  jpart  of  hi^.  life, 
was  surely  condemned  and  reformed  by  his  better  judgment. 

In  168S,  ioeing  then  ma3ter  of  arts,  and  fellow  of  I'rinity  College  in 
Cambridge,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Anne  with 
George  Prince  of  Denmark. 

He  took  orders ;  and  being  made  prebendary  of  Gloucester,  ^ecaine  a 
proaor  in  convocation  for  that  church,  and  chapkin  to  Queen  Anne. 

In  1710,  he  was  presented  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester  to  the  wealthy 
living  of  Witney  in  Oxfordshire,  which  he  enjoyed  but  a  few  months.  On 
February  10,  1710-11,  having  returned  from  an  entertainment,  he  was 
found  dead  the  next  mprr.ing.    His  death  is  mentioned  in  Swift's  Journd. 

KING. 

^  He  vit  admiitttd  ihtn  in  167C  ;  was  ckAcd  to  Trinity  CollefCj  Cambridge,  io  1675  *  ^^  tock 
^  hu'  M ifter'ft  lU^Tce  in  k68^  N. 

•j-  Thtr  mil<e  pan  of  a  v&Iume  pobliihed  by  Tonlbn  in  8va  lytTt  containing  tl\t  p«cmit  of  the  eirl 
O  Rc'commtin,  ai.d  tlie  duke  uf  Buckingham'k  tlLj  on  poetry,  but  were  £ii^  publiihcd  io  DxydcD'j 
n.ivcii?«»y,  a.  vcic  raoit,  ii"  not  ali,  of  the  pocnu  in  that  c-»l!tdUjs.    li. 
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WlI^LIAM  KINjG  wa3  born  in  London  in  166S;  the  son  of  Ezekidl 
King,  a  gentleman.     He  was  allied  to  the  family  of  Clarendon.   - 
From  \ycstn|i{i8t^r'  school,  where  he  was  a  scholar  on  the  foundation  under 
the'care  of  pr.  Bu9by^  he  was  at  eighteen  cleaed  to  Christ-^church,  in 
1681  y  where  he  is  said  co  have  prosecuted  his  studies  with  so  much  intense- 
'MSB  and  aptiyity,  that  before  be  was  eight  years  standing,  he  had  read  over, 
ud  Aade  remarks  upon,  (wcnty7two  tbc)usand  odd  hundred  books  and  ma- 
nuscripts.   The  books  were  certainly  not  very  }ong,  tlie  manuscripta  not 
tety'dUficult,  aor  the  remarks  very  large;  for  the  calculator  wiU  find  that 
he  dispatched  seven  a  day,  for  cyery  day  of  his  eigh(  yeai's'j  with  a  remnant 
(hat  more  than  satisfies  ipost  other  students.    He  took  his  degree  in  the  most 
ezjiiensive  manner,  as  a  gran4i  compounder ;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  he  in- 
herited a  considerable  foittnc. 

It4 1688,  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  made  master  of  arts,  he  published 
a  confutation  of  Varillas's  account  of  WiclifTe;  and,  engaging  in.  the  study 
of  tfce*  Civil  Law,  became  doctor  in.  lG92j  and  w^  admitted  advocate  at 
fiioccors  Commons. 

He  haci  already  made  some  translations  from  the  French,  and  written  some 
'humorous  and  satirical  pieces;  when,  in  1694,  Molesworth  published  his  >fe- 
coUti  of  Denmarky  in  which  he  treats  the  Danes  and  their  monarch  yrith  great 
contempt ;  and  takes  the  opportunity  of  insinuating  those  wild  principles, 
\yf  which  he  supposes  liberty  to  be  established,  and  by  which  his  adversaries 
suspect  that  all  subordination  and  government  is  established. 

This  book  offended  prince  George  ;  and  the  Danish  minister  presented  a 
nemoVial  against  it.  The  principles  of  its  author  did  not  please  Mr.  King, 
and'there'fofe  he  undertook  to  confute  part,  and  laugh  at  the  rest.  The  con- 
troversy is  now  forgotten ;  and  books  of  this  kind  seldom  live  long,  when 
intexetot  and  resentment  have  ceased. 

In  1697,  he  mingled  in  the  controversy  between^  Boyle  and  Bentley ;  and 
Was'  one  of  those  who  tried  what  Wit  could  perform  in  opposition  to 
IfCarning,  on  a  questioik  which  Learning  enly  could  decide. 

In 
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f  n  169&  was  puWUhrd  by  him  A  Journey  to  Zotzdon^  after  the  method  q 
Dr.  Martin  Lister  ^  viho  had  published  A  Journey  to  Paris,  And  in  1700  hi 
satirised  the  Roy ai  Society,  at  least  Sir  Hans  Shane  lliAv -^Tzsvian,  in  twi 
dialogues,  intituled  7V  Transactioneer. 

Though  he  was  a  regular  adv<K»te  ;n  the  courts  of  civil  and  canon  law,  Le 
did  not  love  his  profession,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  business  which  inter- 
rupted Lis  voluptuary  dream <;,  or  forced  him  to  rouse  from  that  indulgence 
in  which  only  he  could  find  delight.  Ilis  reputation  as  a  civilian  was  ]rct 
maintained  by  his  jiuigmmts  in  the  courts  of  Delegates,  and  raised  tery 
high  by  the  address  and  knowledge  which  he  discovered  in  1700,  when  he 
cictcnded  the  earl  of  Anglesea  against  his  lady,  after\\'ards  duchess  of  Bock- 
ingshire,  who  sued  for  a  divorce,  and  obtained  it. 

The  expence  of  his  pleasures  ~  and  ncglca  of  business,  had  now  iMcncd 
his  revenues ;  and  he  was  willing  to  accept  of  a  settlement  in  Ireland,  where, 
about  1702,  he  was  made  judge  of  the  admiralty,  commissioner  of  the 
prizes,  keeper  of  the  records  in  Birmingham's  tower,  and  vicar-gcncial  to 
Dr.  Marsh  the  primate. 

But  it  is  vain  to  put  wealth  withm  the  reach  of  him  who  will  not  stvetch 
oat  his  hand  to  take  it.  King  soon  found  a  friend,  as  idle  and  thoughtless  as 
himself,  in  Upfcr^  one  of  the  judges,  who  had  a  pleasant  house  called  Mono- 
town,  near  Dublin,  to  which  King  frequently  reiiicd;  delighting  to  neglect 
hi;7  interest,  forget  his  cares,  and  desert  his  duty. 

Here  he  wrote  McfJy  of  Mountczvny  a  poem ;  by  which,  though  fanciful 
readers  in  the  pride  of  sagacity  have  p/iven  it  a  political  interpretation,  was 
meant  originally  no  more  than  it  expressed,  as  it  was  dictated  only  by  the 
author's  delight  in  the  quiet  of  Monntown, 

In  1708,  when  lord  Wharton  was  sent  to  govern  Ireland,  King  returned 
to  London,  with  his  poverty,  his  idleness,  and  his  wit ;  and  published  some 
cs;ja)s  called  Useful  Transactions.  His  y'rytzgc  to  the  Island  of  Cajamai  is  par- 
ticularly commended.  He  then  wrote  the  Art  cf  Lcve^  a  poem  remark- 
able, notwithstanding  its  title,  for  purity  of  sentiment;  and  in  1709  imitat- 
ed Horace  in  an  Art  of  Cockery,  which  he  published,  with  some  letters  to  Dr. 
Lister. 

In  1710,  he  appeared,  as  a  lover  of  the  Church,  on  the  side  of  Sache- 
vei"ejl ;  and  was  supposed  to  have  concurred  at  least  in  the  projection  ©f 
The  Examiner.  His  eyes  were  open  to  all  the  operations  of  Whiggism ;  and 
he  be«<towed  some  strictures  upon  Dr.  Rennet's  adulatory  sermon  at  the  fune- 
ral of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  ^ 

The  Hiftory  cf  the  Heathi*ft  Gods^  a  book  composed  for  schools,  was  writ- 
ten by  him  in  1711.     The  work  is  useful;  but  might  have  been  produced 
without  the  powers  of  King,    The  same  year  he  published  Rufintis^  an  his- 
torical 
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)TicaI  essay,  and  a  poem^  intended  to  dispose  tlie  nation  to  think  as  he 
lought  of  the  duke  of  Marl  borough  and  his  adherents. 
In  1711,  competence,  if  not  plenty,  was  again  put  into  his  power.  He 
ns,  without  the  trouble  of  attendance,  or  the  Bioitiricacion  af  a  request, 
lade  gazetteer.  Swift,  Freind,  Pr^r,  and  other  men  of  the  same  party, 
irought  him  the  key  of  the  gazetteer's  office.  He  was  now  again  placed  in 
iprofitable  employment,  and  again  threw  the  benefit  away.  An  Act  of  In~ 
nlTehcy  made  his  business  at  that  time  particularly  troublesome ;  and  he 
roold  not  wait  till  hurry  should  be  at  an  end,  but  immediately  resigned  it, 
ud  returned  to  his  wonted  indigence  and  amusements. 

One  of  his  amusements  at  Lambeth,  where  he  resided,  was  to  mortify  Dr. 
renisoD,  the  archbishop,  by  a  public  festivity,  on  the  surrender  of  Dunkirk 
laHill ;  an  event  with  which  Tehison's political bigbcry  didnotsbjOTer  him  to 
be  delighted.  King  was  resolved  to  counteract  his  sttllenaesB,  and  at  the  ex- 
peace  of  afewbarrels  of  alefilkd  the  neigbbourhoodwith  honest menrimeBt* 

lathe  Autumn  of  1712  his  health  declined;  he  grew  weaket  by  degrees, 
aod£ed  on  Christmas-day.    Though  his  life  had  aot  been  without  irregu*> 
krity,  his  principles  were  pure  and  orthodox,  and  bis  death  was  pioua. 

After  this  relation,  it  will  be  naturally  supposed  that  his  poetr^were  ratbet 
k  amusements  of  idleness  than  efForti  of  study  ;  that  hcendeavotrad  rather 
to<fivert  than  astonish';  that  his  thought  seldom  aspired  to  sublimity;  and 
Alt,  if  his  verse  was  easy  and  his  images  familiar,  he  attained  what  he  dc^ 
md.  Hb  purpose  is  to  be  merry  ;  but  perhaps,  to  enjoy  his^  mirth^  it  nidy 
he  sometimes  necessary  to  think  well  of  his  opinions. 
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THOMAS  SPKAT  was  born  in  1JSS6^  at  Tallaton  in  Dei-onshire,  tit 
son  of  a  clergyman ;  and  having  be^n  educated,  as  he  tells  of  himself; 
not  at  Westminster  or  Eatoil^  but  at  a  little  school,  by  the  churchyard  side^ 
became  a  commoner  of  Wadham  College  in  Oxford  in  1651 ;  ahd,  being 
chosen  scholar  next  year,  proceeded  through  the  usual  academical  course; 
and  in  1657  became  master  of  arts.  He  obtained  a  fellowship,  and  com- 
menced poet. 

In  1659,  his  poem  on  the  death  bf  Ohrer  Was  published,  with  those  of 
Drydcn  and  Waller.  In  his  d^ication  to  Dr.  Wilkins  he  appears  a  very 
willing  and  liberial  encomiast,  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  He  imploTCs 
his  patron's  excuse  of  his  verses,  both  as  falling  '^  so  infinitely  below  the 
*'  full  and  sublime  genius  of  that  excellent  pOct  who  madethis  way.cf  writ- 
^'  ing  free  of  our  nation,"  and  being**  so  little  equal  and  proportioned  to  thf 
**  renown  of  a  prince  on  whom  they  were  written ;  such  great  aaions  and 
**'  lives  deserving  to  be  the  subject  of  the  noblest  pens  and  most  divine  phansies.*' 
He  proceeds :  **  Having  solr^^.g  experienced  your  care  and  indulgence,  and  been 
*'  formed,  asitwere,  by  your  own  hands,  not  to  entitle  you  to  any  thing  which 
**  ip.y  meanness  produces,  would  be  not  only  injustice,  but  sacrilege." 

He  published  the  same  year  a  poem  on  the  Plague  of  Athens  ;  a  subject  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  could  recommend  ii.  To  these  he  added 
aftcruards  a  poem  on  Mr  Cowley's  death. 

After  the  Restoration  he  took  orders,  and  by  Cowley's  recommcndatic.^ 
was  made  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Whom  he  is  said  to  have 
helped  in  writing  the  Rehearsal.     He  was  likewise  chaplain  to  the  King. 

As  he  was  the  favourite  of  Wilkins,  at  whose  house  began  those  philoso. 
phical  conferences  and  enquiries,  which  in  time  pro^luccd  the  Royal  Society, 
\iz  was  consequently  engaged  in  the  same  studies,  and  became  one  of  the 
fellows;  and  when,  after  their  incorporadon,  something  seemed  necessary  to 
reconcile  thepublick  to  the  new  institution,  he  undenook  to  write  its  history, 
which  he  published  in  1657.  This  is  one  of  the  few  books  which  selection 
of  sentiment  and  elegance  of  diction  have  been  able   to  preserve,   though 

written 
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yrfttcn  upon  a  subject  flux  andtnnisitorjr.  The  History  of  the  Royal  Society 
18  now  read,  not  with  the  wish  to  know  w  hat  they  w  ere  then  doing,  but  how 
their  Transactions  are  exhibited  by  Sprat. 

In  the  next  year  he  published  Ohervations  on  Sorlleres  ?'oyi2g^ into  Et:glmi, 
in  a  liUer  to  Mr.  Wren.  This  is  sr  work  not  ill  performed :  but  perhaps  re- 
warded with  at  least  its  full  proportion  of  praise. 

In  1668  he  published  Cowley's  Latin  poems,  and  prefixed  in  Latin  the 
Life  of  the  Author ;  which  he  afterwards  amplified,  and  placed  before  Cow  - 
k7'$  English  woilws,  which  weie  by  will  committed  to  his  care. 

Ecclesiastical  benefices  now  fell  fast  upon  hiuu  In  1668  he  became  a  pre- 
bendary of  Westminster,  and  had  aften^ards  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  ad- 
jdaing  to  the  Abbey.  He  was  in  1680  made  canon  of  Windsor,  in  1G83 
ituk  of  Westminster,  and  in  1684  bishop  of  Rochester. 

The  Court  having  thus  a  claim  to  his  diligence  and  gratitude,  he  was  re- 
quired to  write  the  History  of  the  Rychouse  Plot ;  and  in  1635  published 
itrue  Account  and  Dtclaration  of  the  hornd  conspiracy  against  thtlatc  King,  his 
frtse^U  Majesty ^  and  the  f  resent  Gmfemmeni ;  a  performance  which  he  thought 
csonrenient,  after  the  Revolution,  to  extenuate  and  excuse. 

The  same  year,  being  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  king,    he  was  made  dean 
of  the  chapel-royal  ;  and  the  year  afterwards  received  the  last  proof  of  hiss 
otstex^s  confidence,  by  being  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  eccle- 
siastical alFairs.     On  the  critical  day,  when  the  Declaration  distinguished  the 
true  sons  of  the  church  of  England,  he  stood  neuter,  and  permitted  it  to  be 
Tsad  at  Wi^M minster ;  but  pressed  none  to  violate  his  conscience ;  and,  when 
the  bishop  of  London  was  brought  before  them,  gave  his  voice  in  his  favour. 
Tlius  far  he  suffered  interest  or  obedience  to  carry  him  ;  but  further   lie 
xe&sed  to  go.     When   he  found  that  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission were  10  be  exercised  against  those  who  had  refused  the  Declaration, 
}ie  wrote  to  the  lords,  and  other  commissioners,  a  formal  profession  of  his 
unwillingness  to  exercise  that  authority  any  longer,  and  withdrew  himself 
from  them-      After  tliey  had  read  his  letter,  they  adjourned  for  six  months^ 
&cd  scaixely  ever  met  after\n  ai'ds. 

When  king  James  was  fii^^htcd  away,  and  anew  government  was  to  be 
settled.  Sprat  was  one  of  those  who  considered,  in  a  conference,  the  great 
question,  whether  the  cio^^^n  was  vacant ;  and  manfully  spoke  in  favour  of 
Us  old  master. 

He  complied,  however,  whh  the  new  .establishment,  and  was  left  unmo- 
lested :  but  in  1692  a  strange  attack  was  made  upon  him  by  one  Rohcrt  Hmk^ 
uA  Stephen  Blackheady  both  men  convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  and  bolli^ 
irtien  the  scheme  was  laid,  prisoners  in  Newgate.  These  men  drew  up  an  As- 
sociation, in  which  iLcy  vhcse  r.ames  were  sirbscribcd  declared  tbc'r  rero- 
VoL  I.  "  M  lu  L-^.i.i: 
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lixtion  to  restore  king  James;  to  seize  the  princess  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive, 
and  to  be  ready  wiih  ihirty  thousand  men  to  meet  king  James  when  be  should 
land.  To  this  they  pv.t  the  names  of  Sancroft,  Sprat,  Marlborough,  Salis* 
bury,  and  others.  The  copy  of  Dr.  Sprat's  name  u-a^  obtained  by  a  ficticious 
request,  to  which  an  answer  in  his  o'rmi  hand  was  desired.  His  hand  was  co* 
pied  so  well,  that  he  confessed  it  might  have  deceived  himself.  BUckhcfi£i, 
V'ho  had  carried  the  letter,  being  sent  again  with  a  plausible  message,  was 
very  curious  to  see  the  bouse,  and  particularly  importunate  to  be  let  into  the 
study ;  where,  as  is  supposed,  he  designed  to  leave  the  Association  This 
Ixowever  was  denied  him,  and  he  dropt  it  in  a  flower-pot  in  the  parlour. 
.  Y6ung  flow  laid  an  information  before  the  Privy  Council ;  and  May  7, 
1692,  the  bishop  was  arrested,  and  kept  at  a  messenger's  under  a'strict  goard 
eleven  days.  His  house  was  searched,  and  directions  M^ere  given  that  -ihe 
ilower  pots  should  be  inspected.  The  messenger?;  however  missed  the  room 
in  which  the  paper  was  lefc.  Blapkbead  went  thovefore  a  third  time;  and 
£nding  bis  paper  where  he  had  left  ir,  brought  it  away. 

The  bishop,  having  been  enlarged,  was,  on  Junetiie  10th  and  IStb,  ex- 
amined again  before  the  Privy  .Council,  and  confronted  u  ith  his  accusers. 
Young  persisted,  with  the  most  obdurate  impudence,  zgainst  the  strongest  evi- 
dence ;  but  the  resolution  of  Blackhead  by  degrees  gave  way.  There  remained 
9t  last  ho  doubt  of  the  bishop's  innocence,  who,  with  great  prudence  and 
diligence,  traced  the  progress,  and  detected  the  characters  of  the  two  infor- 
mers, and  published  an  account  of  his  own  examination,  and  deliverance; 
which  made  such  in  impression  upon  him,  that  he  commemorated  it  through 
life  by  ah  yearly  day  of  thanksgiving. 

With  what  hope,  or  vh?.t  interest,  the  villains  had  contrived  an  accusation 
which  they  must  know  themselves  utterly  unable  to  prove,  was  never  disco- 
vered. 

After  this,  he  passed  his  days  in  the  quiet  exercise  of  his  function.  When 
the  cause  of  Sachevcrell  put  the  public  in  commotion,  he  honestly  appear- 
ed amorgthe  friends  of  the  church.  Helivcdto  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and 
died  May  20,  1723. 

Furnet  I?  not  very  favourable  to  his  memory ;  but  he  and  Burnet  were  old 
rivals.  On  some  public  occasion  they  both  preached  before  the  house  of 
commons.  There  prevailed  in  those  days  an  indecent  custom  ;  when  the 
preacher  touched  any  favou  rite  topick  in  a  manner  that  delighted  his  audience, 
their  approbation  was  expressed  by  a  loud  hum,  continued  in  proportion  to  their 
zeal  or  fleasure.  When  Burnet  preached,  part  of  his  congregation  hummd 
00  Icjidly  and  so  Ion?,  that  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  it,  and  rubbed  his  face  with 
his  handkerchief.  When  Sprat  preached,  he  likewise  was  honoured  with  the 
like  animating  hum  ;  but  hv-  sti  etched  out  his  hand  to  the  congregation,  and 
cried,  *'  Peace,  peace,  I  pray  you,  peace/' 

This 
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This  i  illrtd  told  in  toiy  yoiuti  by  my  btber,  an  old  man  who  had  been  no 
careless  observer  of  the  passages  of  chose  times.  ^ 

Burnetts  sermon,  says  Salmon,  ^as  remarkable  for  sedition,  and  Sprat's 
for  lojralty.  Barnei  had  the  thanks  of  the  hoosc  ;  Sprat  had  no  thanks ;  out  z 
good  liTing  from  the  king  ;  which,  he  said,  was  of  as  much  value  as  the 
thanks  of  the  Commons. 

The  works  of  Sprat,  besides  his  few  poems,  arc.  The  History  of  the 
Royal  Society,  The  Life  qf  Cowky,  The  Answer  to  Sovbierc,  The  History 
of  the  Rye-house  Plot,  The  Relation  of  hb  own  Examination,  and  a  volume 
of  lermons.  I  have  heard  it  observed,  with  great  justness,  that  every  boolc 
a  diiKrent  kind,  and  that  each  has  its  distinct  and  characteristical 


If y  bnainess  is  only  with  his  po^ms.  Ite  considered  Cowley  as  a  model ; 
Hd  ^ufyposed  that  as  he  was  imitated,  perfection  was  approached.  Nothing 
diertfaie  but  Pmdarick  liberty  was  to  be  expected.  There  is  in  his  few 
prtdnctions  no  want  of  such  conceits  as  he  thought  excellent \;  and  of  those 
OD  pid^emem  may  be  settled  by  the  first  that  appears  in  his  praise  of  Crom- 
«dl|  where  he  says  that  Cromwell's*'  fame,  like  man,  will  grow  white  as  it 
<"  gniva  old." 
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THE  life  of  ttie  Carl  of  Itafifax  was  properly  that  of  an  artful  tod  active 
statesman,  employed  in  balancing,  parties,  contriving  expcdientSj  aac 
combating  opposition,  and  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  advanceineiit  aw 
degrpdation ;  but  in  this  collection,  poetical  merit  is  the  claim  to  atieotioo 
and  the  account  Which  is  here  to  be  e:qpected  may  properly  be  proportioae 
not  to  his  influence  in  the  st&te,  but  to  his  rank  among  the  writers  of  vmt 

.  Charles  Montague  was  born  ^pril  16,  1661,  jst  Horton  in  Northfmpttu 
shire,  the  son  of  Mr.  George  Montague,  a  ycunger  son  of  the  earl  of  Mu 
chesier.  He  was  educated  fijst  in  the  country,  and  then  removed  to  West 
minster  ;  where  in  1677  he  was  chosen  a  kicg's  scholar,  and  recommendc 
himself  to  Busby  by  his  felicity  in  e:rtemporary  epigrams.  Ht  contracted 
very  intimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Stepney ;  and  in  1682,  when  Stepney  ws 
elected  at  Cambridge,  the  election  of  Montague  being  not  to  proceed  ti 
the  year  following,  he  was  afraid  Irst  by  being  placed  at  Oxford  he  might  b 
separated  from  his  companion,  and  therefore  solicited  to  be  removed  to  Can: 
bridge,  without  waiting  for  the  advantages  of  another  year. 

Ii  seems  indeed  time  to  wish  for  a  removal ;  for  he  was  already  a  schoo! 
bey  of  one  and  twenty. 

His  relation  Dr.  Montague  was  then  master  of  the  college  in  which  he  wj 
phced  a  fellow  commoner,  and  took  him  under  his  particular  care.  He: 
he  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  Newton,  which  continue 
through  his  life,  and  was  at  last  attested  by  a  legacy. 

In  1685,  his  verses  on  the  death  of  king  Charles  made  such  imprcssion'( 
the  earl  of  Dorset,  that  he  Mas  invited  to  town,  and  introduced  by  th 
universal  patron  to  the  other  wits.  In  1687,  he  joined  with  Prior  in  tl 
Cify  Mouse  avd  Country  Monse^  a  burlesque  of  Diydcn's  Hind  and  Pantht 
He  signed  ihc  invirsiiion  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  satin  the  conventio: 
He  about  the  same  time  married  the  couritcss  dowager  of  Manchester,  ar 
iJitended  to  have  taken  orders;  but  aftcrwp.rds  altering  his  puiposc,  he  pu 
chafed  for  15(XiL   th<'pKce  of  one  of  tlie  dcrkrof  the  council. 

Aft 
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kficr  ks  had  written  his  ejii^jrle  on  the  victory  of  the  Boyne^  his  patron 
Dorset  imroduced  him  to  king  William  with  this  expression  ;  '^  Sir,  I  have 
*'  brought  a  Mouse  to  wait  on  your  Majesty/*  To  which  the  king  is  said  to 
have  replied.  **  You  do  well  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  making  a  Man  cf 
him ;"  and  ordered  him  a  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds.  This  story ^  how- 
ever current,  seems  fo  have  b:ren  made  after  the  event.  The  king's  answer 
implies  a  greater  acquaintance  with  our  proverbial  and  familiar  diction  than 
king  William  could  possibly  have  attained. 

In  1691,  being  member  in  the  house  of  commons  he  argued  warmly 
b  fovoutof  a  law  to  grant  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  trials  for  higb'trcason, 
ind  in  the  midst  of  his  speech^  falling  into  some  confusion,  was  for  a  while 
s3cnt ;  but  recovering  himself,  obsei^ed^  ''  how  reasonable  was  it  to  allow 
"counsel  to  men  called  as  criminals  before  a  court  of  justice,  when  it^p- 
^  pcared  how  much  the  presence  of  that  assembly  could  disconcert  cne  of 
'*  their  own  body  *.•• 

AJfter  this  he  rose  fist  into  honours  and  employ  men  tSj  being  made  pne  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  and  called  to  the  privy  council.  In  1694, 
lieWime  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  and  the  next  year  engaged  in*  the 
great  attempt  of  the  re-coinage,  which  was  in  twq  years  jiappily  compleat- 
ed.  In  1696,  he  projected  ihc  general  fund,  and  raised  the  credit  of  the 
Exchequer  ;  and,  after  enquiry  concerning  a  grant  of  Irish  crown-»lands,  it 
irts  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  commons,  that  Charles  Montague,  esquire, 
Imiieservid  his  M^jeslys  favour.  In  1698,  being  advanced  to  the  first  com- 
mission of  the  treasury,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  regency'  ih  the  king's 
ihsencc :'  the  next  year  he  was  made  auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
ye&r  after  created  h§,ron  Italifax', '  He  was  hoMi-ever  impeached  by  the  com- 
mons ;  but  the  articles  were  dismissed  by  the  lords. 

At  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  he  was  dismissed  ffom  the  council :  and  in 
the  first  parliament  of  her  reign  was  again  attacked  by  the  eomnirons,  and 
again  escapl^d  by  the  protection  of  tlie  lords.  In  1704^  he  wrote  an  'answer 
to  Bromley's  speech  against  occasional  conformity.  He  headed  the  Enquiry 
into  the  danger  of  the  Church.  In  1706,  he  proposed  and  negotiated  the 
Union  with  Scotland  ;  andM'hen  the  eleaor  of  Hanover  received  the  garter, 
&fter  the  act  had  passed  for  securing  the  Protestant  Succession,  he  was  appoint* 
ed  to  cany  the  ensigns  of  the  order  to  the  electoral  court.  He  sftt  as  one  cf 
the  judges  of  Sachcverell ;  but  voted  for  a  mild  sentence.  Being  now  no 
longer  in  favour,  he  contrived  to  r^btain  a  ^irit  for  summoning  the  electoral 
prince  to  parliament  as  duke  of  Cambridge. 

*  This  anectiote  is  rehted  hy  Mr.  Walpole,  in  bit  Cirilogue  of  R'^jnl  and-  Koble  AutlvOrr,  of  the 
Karl  of  Sha&etenr}',  author  of  the  CiaTacceritlicks.    E. 

At 
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^t  the  queen's  death  he  was  appDinted  one  of  tht  regents  i  ind  at  the  ic- 
ression  of  George  the  First  was  made  earl  of  tlaliiax,  knight  of  the  garter, 
'And  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  with  a  grant  to  his  nephew  of  the  re»* 
version  of  the  auditorship  of  the  Exchequer.  More  was  not  to  be  had,  and 
this  he  kept  but  a  little  while ;  for  on  the  19th  of  May,  1715,  hedied  of  aa 
ir.iiammation  of  his  lungs. 

Of  him,  who  from  a  poet  became  ^  patron  of  poets,  it  will  be  readily 
believed  that  the  works  would  not  miss  of  celebration.  Addison  began  to 
praise  him  early^  and  was  followed  or  accompanied  by  other  poets ;  perhaps 
by  almost  all,  except  Swift  and  I^ope ;  who  forbore  to  flatter  him  in  his  life, 
and  after  his  death  spoke  of  him.  Swift  with  slight  censure^  and  Popcinthe 
character  Bufo  with  acrimonious  contempt. 

He  was,  as  Pope  says,  "  fed  with  dedications ;"  for  Tickell  affirms  that  no 
dedication  was  unrewarded.  To  charge  all  unmerited  praise  with  the  guilt 
of  flattery^  and  to  suppose  that  the  encomiast  always  knows  and  feels  the 
falsehoods. of  his  assertions,  is  surely  to  discover  great  ignorance  of  humaa 
nature  and  human  life.  In  determinations  depending  not  on  rules,  but  on 
experience  and  comparison,  judgment  is  always  in  some  degree  subjea  to  af*- 
fection.    Very  near  to  admiration  is  the  wish  to  admire. 

Every  man  willingly  gives  value  to  the  praise  which  he  receives,  and  cod- 
siders  the  sentence  passed  in  his  favour  as  the  sentence  of  discernment.  We 
admire  in  a  friend  that  understanding  that  seleaed  us  for  confidence  ;  we  ad- 
mlft  more^  in  a  patron,  that  judgment  which,  instead  of  scattering  bounty 
indiscriminately,  directed  it  to  us  ;  and  if  the  patron  be  an  author,  those 
performances  which  gratitude  forbids  us  to  blame,  aiieaation  will  easily 
dispose  us  to  exalt. 

To  these  prejudices,  hardly  culpable;  interest  adds  a  power  always  operat- 
ing, though  not  always,  because  not  willingly  perceived.  The  modes^  of 
praise  wears  gradually  away  ;  and  perhaps  the  pride  of  patronage  may  be  h 
time  so  increased,  that  modest  praise  will  no  longer  please. 

Many  a  blandishment  was  praaised  upon  Halifax,  which  he  would  never 
liave  known,  had  he  had  no  other  attractions  than  those  of  his  poetry,  of 
which  a  short  time  has  withered  the  beauties.  It  would  now  be  esteemed  no 
lionour,  by  a  contributer  to  the  monthly  bundles  of  verses,  to  be  told,  that| 
in  strains  either  familiar  or  solemn,  he  sings  like  Montague. 
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rHE  Life  of  Dr.  PARNELL  is  a  task  which  I  should  very  willjnglj 
decline,  since  it  has  been  lately  written  by  Goldsmith  a  man  of  such 
iriety  of  powers,  and  such  felicity  of  performance,  that  he  always  seemed  to 
I  best  that  which  he  was  doing  i  a  man  who  had  the  art  of  being  mimxte 
itbout  tediousoess,  ^.nd  general  without  confusion ;  whose  language  waaco* 
k»s  without  exuberance,  exact  without  constraint,  and  easy  without  weakness. 
What  such  an  author  has  told,  who  would  tell  again  }  I  have  made  a.n 
stract  from  his  larger  narrative  :  and  have  this  gratification  from  my  at« 
mpt,  that  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  paying  due  tribute -fs^  the  memory 
r  Goldsmith. 

To  yAf  Xifttf  hi  SaMvtt 

THOMAS  PARNELL  was  the  son  of  a  commonwcalthsman  of  the  samft 
unc,  who  at  the  Restoration  Left  Congleton  in  Cheshire,  where  the  family 
sdbeen  established  for  several  centuries,  and,  sealing  in  Ireland,  purchased. 
D  estate,  which,  with  his  lands  in  Cheshire,  descended  to  the  poet,  wLb 
"as  born  at  Dublin  in  1S79  ;  and,  after  the  usual  education  ar  a  grammar 
:hool,  was  at  the  age  of  thirteen  admitted  into  the  College,  where,  in 
KX),  he  became  ma^^tcr  of  arts  ;  and  was  the  same  year  ordained  a  deacon 
lougb  under  the  canonical  age,  by  a  dispensation*  from  the  bishop  of  Dcrn-." 
About  three  yo^rs  afterwards  he  was  made  a  pxiest;  and  in  1705  Dr-  Ashe, 
ic  bishop  of  Ciogher,  conferred  upon  him  the  archdeaconry  of  Clog^er. 
bout  the  same  time  he  married  Mrs.  AnneMinchin,  an  amiable  lady,  by 
horn  he  had  two  sons  \\  ho  died  young,  and  a  daughter  who  long  survived 
im. 

At  the  ejection  of  the  Whigs,  in  the  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  Parnell 
as  persuaded  to  change  his  party,  not  without  much  censure  from  thos<^ 
hom  he  forsook,  and  was  received  by  the  new  ministry  as  a  valuable  rein- 
■rccment.  When  the  earl  of  Oxford  w?.s  told  that  Dr,  Parnell  waited 
song  the  crowd  in  the  outer  room,  be  went  by  the  persuasion  of  Swift, 
1th  his  Treasurer's  stafF  in  his  hand,  to  enquire  for  him,  and  to  bid  him 
clcome  :  and  as  msy  be  inferred  from  Pope's  dedication,  admitted  him  as 
favouvitc  companion  to  his  convivial  hours,  but,  as  it  seems  often  to  have 

h?.ppened 
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happened  in  those  times  to  the  favourites  of  the  great,  without  attencion  I 
his  fortune^  which,  however,  was  ia  no  great  need  of  improvement. 

Parneil,  who  did  not  want  ambition  or  vanity,  was  desiroas  to  make  him 
self  conspicuous,  and  to  shew,  how  worthy  he  was  of  high  preferment.  A 
he  thought  himself  qualified  to  become  a  popular  preacher,  he  displayed  hi 
elocution  with  great  success  in  the  pulpits  of  London  ;  but  the  queen's  dead 
putting  an  end  to  his  expectations,  abated  his  diligence  :  and  Pope  represent 
him  as  falling  from  that  time  into  intemperance  of  wine.  That  in  his  lattc 
life  he  was  too  much  a  lover  of  the  bottle,  is  not  denied  ;  but  I  have  hean 
it  imputed  to  a  cause  more  likely  to  obtain  forgiveness  from  mankind^  tb 
untimely  death  of  a  darling  son ;  or,  as  others  tell,  the  loss  of  his  wife 
who  died  (1712)  in  the  midst  of  his  expectations. 

He  was  now  to  derive  every  future  addition  to  his  preferments  from  hi 
personal  interest  with  bis  private  friends,  and  he  was  not  long  unregarded 
He  was  warmly  recommended  by  Swift  to  archbishop  King,  who  gave  hin 
a  prebend  in  171S;  and  in  May  1716  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  o 
Fiifglas  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  worth  four  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Sad 
notice  from  svsh  a  man  inclines  me  to  believe  that  the  vice  of  which  he  ha 
been  accused  was  not  gross,  or  not  notorious. 

But  hb  prosperity  did  not  last  long.  His  end,  y^  hatever  was  its  cause 
was  now  approaching.  He  enjoyed  his  preferment  little  more  than  a  year 
for  in  July  1717,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  he  died  at  Che:;ter  on  his  \iay  t< 
Ireland. 

He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  pccis  who  take  delight  in  writing 
lie  contributed  to  the  papers  of  that  time,  and  probably  published  morctha 
he  owned.  He  left  many  compositions  behind  him,  ^f  which  Pope  sclccte 
those  which  he  thought  best,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  earl  of  Oxford.  0 
I hcse  Goldsmith  has  given  an  opinion,  and  his  criticism  it  is  seldom  safe  t 
contradict.  He  bestows  just  praise  upon  the  Rhe  rj  IVoman^  the  Fairy  Tah 
and  the  Pervigilium  Veneris  ;  but  has  very  properly  remarked,  that  in  th 
Baltleof  Mice  and  Frogs  the  Greek  names  have  nut  in  English  their  origini 

clTect. 

He  tells  us,  that  the  Bookworm  is  borrowed  from  JJr^/i ;  but  he  shoul 
have  added,  with  modern  applications  ;  and  when  he  discovei-s  that  Cm 
Bacchus  is  translated  from  Augurellusy  he  ought  to  have  remarked  that  th 
latter  part  is  purely  Parneirs.  Another  poem,  Whe^t  Spring  comes  on,  is,  he  says 
taken  from  the  French.  I  would  add,  that  the  description  oi  Barrenness y  h 
his  verses  to  Pope,  was  borrowed  from  f^ecunivs  ;  but  lately  searching  fo 
the  passage  which  I  bad  formerly  read,  I  could  not  find  it.  The  Kight^Piec 
DM  Death  is  indirectly  preferred  by  Goldsmith  to  Gray's  Church-yardi  but,  ii: 
my  opuiion.  Gray  has  the  advantage  ia  dignrty,  variety,  and  originality  o\ 

scntimeau 
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nt.  He  observes,  that  the  story  of  the  Hermit  is  in  Mores  Dialogues 
velVs  Letters,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  originally  Arabian. 
imith  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  Elegy  to  the  oli  Beauty ^  which  13 
tke  meanest ;  nor  cf  the  Allegory  on  Man,  the  happiest  of  Parnell's 
lances.  The  hint  of  the  Hymn  to  Contentment  1  suspect  to  have  beea 
ed  from  Cleivelajid. 

general  character  of  Parnell  is  not  great  extent  of  comprehension,  or 
of  mind.  Of  the  little  that  appears  still  less  is  his  own.  His  praise 
•  derived  from  the  easy  sweetness  of  his  diction ;  in  his  verses  there  is 
ippiness  than  pains ;  he  is  spritely  without  effort,  and  always  delights^ 
he  never  ravishes ;  every  thing  is  proper,  yet  every  thing  seems  casual. 
t  is  some  appearance  of  clr.boration  in  the  Hermit ^  thenarrative,  as  ic 
itry,  is  less  pleasing.  Of  his  other  compositions  it  is  impossible  to 
ether  they  are  the  productions  of  Nature,  so  excellent  as  not  to  wane 
p  of  Art,  or  of  Art  so  refined  as  to  resemble  Nature. 
.  criticism  relates  only  to  the  pieces  published  by  Pope.  Of  the  large 
lages  which  I  find  in  the  last  edition,  I  can  only  say  that  I  know  not 
5  they  came,  nor  have  ever  enquired  whither  they  axe  going.  They 
ipon  the  faith  of  the  compilers,  ^    .  . 


■ 
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GARTH. 


SAMUEL  GARTH  was  of  a  gMd  family  In Yorksbiss^  zn^ 
school  IB  his  own  country  became  a  stad^t  at  Peter- bouse  in 
wtiere  he  resided  till  hecoiDmtsnced  doctor  qt  pbysick  on  July  tbe7t|i,  || 
He  was  examined  before  the  College  at  Londqn  on  M^cb  the  ISth,  I$Rl: 
and  admitted  feUbw  June^b,  169S*  He  wisspofi  so  mocb  di«tm|tiia] 
by  bis  conreitotion  and  accomplbbments^  as  to  obtain  v€ry  ^xten^ttie  pracA 
and)  if  a  pamphlet  of  those  times  ma;^  he  credited,  bad  the  fatoar  i|nd  o 
fidence  of  one  party ,  as  Raddilfe  bad  of  the  btber. 

He  is  always  mentioned  as  a  man  of  benevdence ;  and  it  is  just  to  snpp 
that  his  desire  of  helping  the  heljriess  disposed  him  to  so  much  zeal  for  \ 
Dispinsary ;  an  undertaking  of  which  son^  account,  howcrer  short,  is  p 
per  to  be  given. 

Whether  what  Tettpk  says  be  true,  that  physicians  have  had  mi 
learning  than  the  other  foculties,  I  wiU  not  stay  to  enquire ;  but,  I  belie 
every  man  has  found  in  physicians  great  liberality,  anddignity  of  sentimc 
very  prompt  effusion  .of  beneficence,  and  wiUingness  to  exert  a  lucrative  i 
where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre.  Agreeably  to  this  character,  the  colleg< 
Physicians,  in  July  1687,  published  an  cdia,  requiring  all  the  fellows,  c 
didates^  and  licentiates,  to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the  neighbouring  pc 

This  edict  was  sent  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen ;  and  a  question  being  m; 
to  whoip  the  appellation  of  the  foar  should  be  extendbd,  the  College  answ 
ed,  that  it  should  be  sufficient  to  bring  a  testimonial  irom  a  clergyman  o£< 
ting  in  the  parish  where  the  patient  resided 

After  4  year's  expertence,  the  physicians  fbnnd  their  charity  frustrated 
some  malignant  opposition,  and  made  to  a  great  degree  vain  by  the  b 
price  of  pbysick  ;  they  tjiercfore  voted,,  in  August  1688,  that  the  laborat 
of  the  College  should  be  accommodated  to  the  preparation  of  medicines^ 
another  room pi^epared  for  their  reception;  and  that  the  contributors  to 
expense  should  manage  the  Charity. 

It  was  now  expected  that  the  Apothecaries  would   have  undertaken 

cate  of  providing  medicines :  b'U  thoy  took  another  course.     Thinking 
whole  design  pernicious  to  their  bitrrst  they  endcavouivd  lo  raise  a  fact 
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giinst  it  in  the  Coll^,  ind  (tani  some  physicians  metn  enough  to  solicit 
beir  puronige,  1^  betraying  to  them  the  counsels  oF  the  College.  The 
jieuer  put,  hovever,  enforced  by  i  new  edict,  in  1694,  the  former  order 
if  I6S7,  aad  sent  it  to  the  mayor  and  alderjnen,  who  appointed  a  com-- 
Hittee  to  treat  with  the  College,  and  scLtle  the  mode  of  administering  the 
krity. 

It  was  desired  by  the  aldcmtea,  that  the  tenimonials  of  fhurchwardcns  and 
irerseers  should  be  admitted;  and  that  all  liired  servants,  and  all  apprentices 
p  baadiciafbmea  should  be  considered  as  foor.  This  likewise  was  granted 
l)f  fhe  Colkge. 

h  vH  dwo  considered  who  should  distribute  the  mccficines,  and  who  should 
litlii  tfaeir~prices.  The  Physicians  procured  some  apothecaries  to  undrrtake 
|e  di^peasationi  and  offered  that  the  Warden  and  Company  of  the  apotlir- 
itattt  AiOuld  Uljust  the  price.  This  offer  was  rejeaed  ;  and  the  apothecaries 
irho  Imd  engaj^  to  aaist  the  oharity  \rere  considered  as  traytors  to  the  com- 

Klf,  throUeMd  with  the  imposition  of  troublesome  rfficcs,  and  deterred 
in  the  performance  of  their  engagements.  The  apothecaries  ventured 
ipoa  public  opposition,  and  presented  a  kind  of  remonstrance  against  the  dc- 
i^  to  the  committee  of  the  city,  which  the  physicians  condescended  to  con- 
hie  ;  and  at  least  the  traders  seem  to  have  prevailed  among  the  sons  of  trade ; 
ht  ike  proposal  of  the  college  having  been  considered,  a  paper  of  approba-  ' 
im  was  drawn  up,  but  postponed  and  forgotten. 

The  physicians  still  persisted;  and  in  1696  a  subscription  was  raised  by  them- 
NheSj  according  to  an  agreement  prefixed  to  the  Dispensary.  The  poor 
rere  for  *a  time  supplied  with  medicines:  for  how  long  a  time,  I  know 
tot.  "llie  medicinal  charity,  likeotbrrs,  began  with  ardour,  but  soon  remit- 
ted,  and  at  last  died  gradually  away. 

Aboac  the  time  of  the  subscription  begins  the  action  of  the  IHiftnsary. 
{"tie  Poem,  as  its  su^ect  was  present  and  popular,  co-operated  with  passions 
tod  prejudices  then  prevalent,  and,  with  sncli  auxiliaries  to  its  intrlnsick 
Mrit,  was  unirersally  and  liberally  applauded.  It  was  on  the  side  of  cba- 
ity  against  the  intrigues  of  interest,  and  of  regular  learning  against  llcen- 
icns  nsurpation  of  medical  authority,  and  was  therefore  naturally  fa- 
KUTcd  by  those  who  read  and  can  judge  of  poetry. 

In  1697,  Garth  spoke  that  which  is  now  called  the  FTarvtisn  Oration  ; 
rhieh  the  authors  of  the  Biographia  mention  with  more  praise  than  the  pas- 
iigequotedin  theirnotes  will  fully  justify.  Carth,  speaking  of  the  mischiefs 
Iboe  by  quacks,  has  these  expressions:  "Non  tamen  telisvulnerai  istaagyr- 
'  tarum  coluvies,  sed  theriac3  quadam  magis  pcrniciosa,  non  pyrin,  scd  pul- 
*  veie  nescio  quo  exotico  certat,  non  giobulis  plumbels,  sed  pilulis  seque 
'  lethalibus  interficil."  This  -^'as  certainly  thtright  fine  by  the  author,  and 
Nn2  ■  is 
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is  ^till  admirfd  by  his  blogfaphcr.  In  October  1702  he  became  one  of  tbe 
censors  of  the  College. 

Garth^  being  an  active  and  zealous  Whig^  was  a  member  of  the  K!t-c«t 
club,  and  by  consrquence  familiarly  known  to  all  the  great  men  of  that  de- 
nomination. In  1710,  when  the  governnfent  fell  into  other  hands,  he  writ 
to  lord  Godolphin,  on  his  dismission^  a  short  poem,  which  ws^  criticised  in 
the  Examiner,  and  so  successfully  either  defended  or  excused  by  Mr.  AddisoDj 
that,  for  the  sake  of  the  vindication,  it  ought  to  be  preserved. 

At  the  accession  of  the  present  Family  his  merits  were  acknowledged  a^d 
rewarded.  He  was  knighted  with  the  sword  of  bis  bero^i  Marlborough  i  and 
was  made  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  physician-genera)  to  tbe 
army. 

He  then  undertook  an  addition  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  translated  by 
several  Iiands ;  which  h*?  recornmended  by  a  Preface,  written  with  more  ov 
tentation  thanabllicy  :  his  notions  are  half-formed,  and  his  materials  imme- 
thodically  confused.  This  was  his  last  work.  He  died  Jan.  18,  1717-18 
and  wds  b'jricd  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

His  personal  character  seems  to  have  been  social  and  liberal.  He  commit 
ii:c?.ted  himself  through  a  very  wide  extent  of  acquaintance;  and  thoogt 
Urm  in  a  party,  at  a  time  when  firmness  included  virulence,  yet  he  impartec 
lis  kindness  to  those  who  were  not  supposed  to  favour  his  principles.  Hi 
was  an  early  encour^ger  of  Pope,  and  was  at  once  the  friend  of  Addisox 
and  of  Grenville.  He  is  accused  of  voluptuousness  and  irreligibn  ;  ^d  Pope 
who  says  that  **  if  ever  there  was  a  good  Christian,  without  knowing  himsd 
**  to  be  so,  it  was  Dr.  Garth,"  seems  not  able  to  deny  what  he  is  angry  u 
liear  and  loth  to  confv!.^5. 

Pope  afterward?  declared  himself  convinced  that  Garth  died  in  the  com 

munion  of  the  Church  ©f  Rome,  having  been  privrtcly  reconciled.    It  i 

observed  by  Lowth,  that  there  is  les^  distance  than  is  thought  between  scepti 

cism  and  popery,  and  th?.t  a  mifid,  wearied  with  perpetual  doubt,  willing!; 

seeks  repose  in  the  bosom  of  r.n  infallible  church. 

His  poetry  has  been  praised  at  least  equally  to  its  merit.  In  the  DlsfeHssr 
there  is  a  strain  of  smooth  and  free  versification ;  but  few  lines  are  eminentl 
elegant.  No  passages  fall  below  inediocrity,  and  fe-,vrise  much  above  it.  Th 
plan  seems  formed  without  v/it  proportion  to  the  sub^ject ;  the  means  and  en 
have  no  necer,sa:y  conrcction.  Hesnaly  in  his  Preface  to  Pipe's  Essay,  re 
marks,  that  Garth  exhibits  no  discrimination  of  characters  ;  and  that  wh? 
any  one  says  might  wit  equal  propriety  have  been  said  by  another.  Th 
l^eneral  design  is  perhaps  ooen  to  criticism  ;  but  the  composition  ca^  scldori 
be  charged  with  inaccuracy  or  negligence.     Tlie  author  never  slumbers  i 

■  "sell 
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sdf-iiKilulgence ;  his  full  vigour  ia  alwajrs  exerted ;  scarce  a  line  it  left  ifnfi** 
Dished,  nor  is  it  easy  to  find  an  expression  used  by  constraint,  or  a  thought 
imperfectly  expressed.  It  was  remarked  by  Pope,  that  the  Disfensary  had 
Ibeen  corrected  in  every  edition,  and  that  eveiy  change  was  an  improvement. 
It  tppears,  however,  to  want  something  of  poetical  ardour,  and  something 
of  general  delectation ;  and  therefore,  since  it  has  been  no  longer  supported 
-  bf  accidental  andextrinsick  popularity,  it  has  been  scarcely  able  to  support 
todf, 
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NICHOLAS  ROlVE  was  born  at  Little  Beckferd  in  Bedfbrdshiie,  Iqf 
1673.  His  family  had  loog  possessed  a  consida^Ue  estate,  wiik  i 
good  house,  at  Lambertoan*  in  Devonshire.  The  ancestor  from  whom  U 
descended  in  a  dxrea  line  received  the  arms  borne  by  his  descendants  fer  IS 
bravery  in  the  Holy  War.  His  father,  John  Rowe,  who  was  the  first 
quitted  his  paternal  aeres  to  practise  any  art  of  profit,  proteased  the  Urn^ 
and  published  Benlow's  and  Pallison's  Reports  in  the  Reign  of  James 
Second,  when,  in  opposition  to  the  notions  then  diligently  propagated, 
dispensing  power,  he  ventured  to  remark  how  low  his  authors  rated  tbepn* 
rogative.  He  was  made  a  Serjeant,  and  died  April  SO,  169S.  He  was  hiF 
Tied  in  the  Temple  Church. 

Nicholas  was  first  sent  to  a  private  school  at  Highgate ;  and  being  afiia^ 
ward  removed  to  Westminster,  was  at  twelve  yearst  chosen  one  of  the  Kiag'i 
scholars.  His  master  was  Busby,  who  suffered  none  of  his  scholars  tokt' 
their  powers  lie  useless ;  and  his  exercises  in-  several  languages  are  said  to 
liave  been  written  with  uncommon  degrees  of  excellence,  and  yet  to  have  coit 
him  very  little  labour. 

At  sixteen  he  had,  in  his  father's  opinion,  made  advances  in  learning  saf- 
ficient  to  qualify  him  for  the  study  of  law,  and  was  entered  a  student  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  where  for  some  time  he  read  statutes  and  reports  with  pro* 
ficiency  proportionate  to  the  force  of  his  mind,  which  was  already  such  tbn 
he  endeavoured  to  comprehend  law,  not  as  a  series  Of  precedents,  or  collec- 
tion of  positive  precepts,  but  as  a  system  of  i-ational  government,  and  im- 
paitjal  justice. 

When  he  was  nineteen,  he  was  by  the  death  of  his  father  left  more  to  bis 
oMi  direction,  and  probably  from  that  time  suffered  law  gradually  to  give 
way  to  poetry.  At  twenty-five  he  produced  The  Amhhious  Siepmothir^  whicl 
was  received  with  so  much  favour,  that  he  devoted  himself  from  that  time 
wholly  to  elegant  literature. 

His  next  tragedy  (1709)  was  T^m^rUne^  in  which,  under  the  name  of  Ts< 
merlane,  he  intended  to  characterize  king  William,  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
under  Bajaaet.  The  virtues  of  TaBwrUne  aaem  to  have  been  arbitrarily  as- 
signed hw  by  his  poet,  for  I  know  not  that  history  gives  any  other  qualities 
than  thcfse  which  make  a  conqneror^  The  fashion,  however,  of  the  time 
was,  to  accuuMilate  upon  Lewis  all  that  can  raise  horror  and  detestation  i  and 

whatcve 
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latev«r  gooij  was  with-held  from  hinij  thatt  it  might  not  be  thrown  9way> 
IS  bestowed  upon  king  Willia|n^ 

This  was  the  tragedy  which  Rowc  valaed  most^  and  tha(  which  probably 
f  the  help  of  pqfitical  auxiliaries,  excited  most  applause  ;  but  occasional 
KtTj  must  often  content  itself  with  occa^iotial  praise.  Tamerlane  has  for  a 
ag  time  been  acted  only  once  a  year,  on  |he  night  when  king  Willian^ 
inded.  Otir  quarrel  with  Lewis  has  beex>  long  over^  and  it  now  gratifies 
Hither  zeal  nor  malice  to  see  him  painted  with  aggravated  features,  like  a 
Imcan  upon  t  sign. 

Jh^  Fair  Piitittni^  his  next  productioti  (1703)  is  QHQ  of  the  moat  pleasin;; 
iMedfCS  on  the  stage,  where  it  still  keeps  its  lurn9  of  appe9Thig>  ^d  probably 
pn  bag  keep  Ihem,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  work  of  any  po^  ai-once  so  in- 
Iraung  by  the  fable,  ax>d  so  delightful  by  the  language.  The  story  is  domcs- 
iQcy  and  therefore  easily  received  by  tlie  imagination,  and  assimilated  to  com- 
pa  life  $  Ibe  dictkm  is  exquisitely  harmonious,  and  soft  or  spritely  as  occa-* 
bq  lecjuires. 

The  character  of  XprAam  seetns  to  have  been  expanded  by  Richardson  iiit^ 
IfMifcry  but  he  hi^s  ei^celied  his  original  in  the  moral  effect  of  the  iictlon. 
^Marioj  with  gaiety  wiiich  cannpt  be  hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be 
te8pisec|»  retains  too  moch  of  the  spectator's  kindness.  It  was  in  the  power 
IRt^l^ardson  alon€  to  teach  us  at  once  esteem  arki  detestation^  to  make  vir- 
iMMis  resentmeiit  overpower  all  the  benevolence  which  wit,  elegance,  and 
xaiTage,  naturally  excite;  and  to  Ipse  at  last  the  hero  in  the  villain. 

The  fifth  act  \&  not  equal  to  the  former ;  the  events  of  the  drama  are  e:: 
biqstedij  a^d  littTe  remains  but  to  talk  of  what  is  past.  It  has  been  ol3servcd, 
kbit  the  title  of  the  play  does  not  sufRciently  correspond  with  the  behaviour 
sf  Calista^  who  at  last  shews  np  evident  signs  of  repentance,  but  may  be 
fcasonably  suspected  of  feeling  patn  from  detection  rather  than  from  guilt, 
aad  expresses  tnove  slian^e  than  sorrow,  and  more  rage  thain  shame. 

Hb  next  (1706)  was  Ulysses  *  which,  with  the  common  fare  of  mytho- 
lopcal  stories,  i^  now  generally  neglected.  We  have  been  too  early  Ac- 
quainted with'the  poetical  heroes,  to  expect  any  pleasure  from  their  revival : 
tashew  tli«m  as  they  have  already  been  shewn,  is  to  disgust  by  repetition  ;  to 
give  them  new  qMlities,  or  new  adventures,  is  to  offend  by  violating  receiv- 
ed notions. 

The  Royal  CoftoM  (1708)' seems  to  have  a  better  claim  to  longevity.  Ttte 
fkble  is  drswn  frota  an  obscure  and  barbarous  age,  to  vchich  fictions  ate  more 
easily  and  pfdperly  adapted;  for  when  objects  i^re  imperfectly  seen,  they  easily 
take  fQfpts  from  itlULginatipn.  The  scene  lies  among  our  ancestors  in  ourowa 
Country,  and  the^lfore  very  easily  catches  attention.  Rodogufte  is  a  personage 
Tuly  tfagicalV  of  high  rpirit,  and  violent  passions,  great  with  tempestuous 
fignity,  and  wicked  with  a  soul  that  would  have  been  heroic  if  it  had  been 

rirtuoos.    Tk9  0i0tto  $ecms  to  tell  ctiat  this  play  was  not  successfiil. 

Rowe 
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'  Rcwe  docs  not  always  remember  what  his  characters  require.  In  Tamtrhn 
there  is  some  ridiculous  mention  of  the  God  of  Love  i  and  Rodogune,  a  savage 
JtSaxon,  talks  of  Venus^  and  the  eagle  that  bears  the  thunder  of  Jupiter. 

This  play  discovers , its  own  date,  by  a  prediction  of  the  Ution^  in  imitatioq 
'\)iQi  an:iier*s  prophetick  promises  loHenry  th  Eighth.  The  anticipated  blessings 
of  union  £ie  not  very  naturally  introcluced,  nor  very  happily  expressed. 

He  once  (1706)  tiicd  to  change  his  hand.  He  ventured  on  a  comedy",  and 
produced  the  Biter  ;  with  which,  though  it  was  unfavourably  treated  fay  the 
audience^  he  was  liimself  delighted ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  sat  in  the  hoQse, 
laiir;!«ir.c  with  great  vehemence,  whenever  he  had  in  his  own  opinion  prodaficd 
Ik  jcdi.  Bur  finding  that  he  and  the  publick'had  no  sympathy  of  mirth,  hlf 
u  led  rt  lighter  scenes  no  more. 

iJitv  li-C  r.oy&lCoi.vc;t  (1714)  zpftzxtA  Jane  Shore,  wiitten,  as  its  aitfliBCL 
pTofcLS^Sj  in  in/i^ciiun  of  Shakes  fear^s  style.  Inwliat  he  thought  himself  an  ivhs, 
t-itor  of  Lh&kespeaie,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  The  numbers,  thedittiao^! 
the  senLimcnts,  and  the  conduct,  every  thing  in  which  imitation  can  consitt, 
are  remote  in  the  ut.'nxjsr  degree  from  the  manner  of  Shakespeare ;  whose  ^bu. 
mas  i:  resembles  «nly  as  it  is  an  English  story,  and  as  some  of  the  person 
lv^\t  their  names  in  history.  This  play,  consisting  chiefly  ef  domestic  sceno^ 
af*d  piivete  distress,  l&ys  bold  upon  the  heart.  The  wife  is  forgiven  becuuii 
iLe  repents,  and  the  husband  it  liorouicd  besause  he  forgives.  This,  there* 
ibie,  i^  one  cf  those  pieces  which  v.e  still  welcome  on  the  stage. 

Ili^  last  tragedy  (1715)  was  Lady  Jane  Grey.  This  subject  had  been  choiea 
liy  !l!r.  Smith,  wiiosc  papers  were  put  into  Rowe's  hands  such  as  he  describes 
i^cm  in  his  prexcc.  This  play  has  likewise  sunk  into  oblivion.  From  thi| 
iiir.c  l:c  gave  nothing  more  to  the  stage. 

Kcir^  hy  a  coiapetent  fortune  exempted  from  any  necessity  of  combatiD| 
'  1%  i;icrin::tlon,  Le  never  wrote  in  di.uress,  and  therefore  does  not  appear  tc 
^.«\  c  c  ver  \v:  iucn  in  haste.  His  works  were  finished  to  his  own  approbatiooj 
iind  Lear  few  inaiks  of  negligence  or  hurry.  It  is  remarkable,  that  hi*  pro- 
logues nr.d  epilogues  are  all  l/is  own,  though  he  sometimes  supplied  othen  j 
;.!.  cffoi  Jcc!  !--elp,  but  did  net  solicit  it.  .    . 

As  his  studies  necessarily  made  him  acquainted  with  Shakespeare,  and^c- 

. ,  quu:.n:u]^  produced  veneration,  he  undercook  (1709)  an  edition  of  hi«  works, 

iis.i:^  .'.  hich  he  ncliher  received  much  p/aise,  nor  seems  to  have  expected  it; 

yet.  1  brf'cve,  these  who  co:npare  it  with  former  copies  will  find  that  he  his 

i.cnc  more  than  he  promised ;  and  that,  without  the  pomp  of  notes  or  boasts 

.  \  cr::!:::  :r.,  many  passages  are  happily  restored.     He  prefixed  a  life  of  lh« 

f.irlvjrj  ic'^h  r?  iiaJIiion  then  almost  expiring  could  supply,  and  a  prefaces; 

V.  hich  cannot  be  said  to  discover  much  profundity  or  penetration.    He  at  least 

Cwntub-tcd  ID  the  populaiiry  of  his  author. 

He 

*  Mr.  Fi-v.t'i  ricficc,  however,  i»  H'CjIilbctj  a;  it  ir.!gU  bcrarr<?f<'d  frcn  tLis  psi£&gt  Eroc  thi 
I  ■■■  V 
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He  was  wiliihg  eiiotlgh  to  improve  his  fortune  by  other  arts  than  poetry. 
He  was  under  secretary  for  three  years  wlien'ihc  duke  of  Qucensberry  was  se* 
tietarjr  of  state,  and  afterwards  applied  to  the  earl  of  Oxford  for  apme  publick 
I^Qploymcnt *.  .Oxford  enjoined  him  to  study  Spani;sh ;  and  when,  sometime 
^^Iferwards^  became  again,  and  said  chat  he  had  mastered  it,  dismissed  him 

with  this  congratulation,   *^  Then,  Sir,  I  envy  you  the  pleasure  of  reading 

**  Dqn  C^iiixote  in  the  original.*' 

This  story  is  sufficiently  attested ;  but  why  Oxford,  who  de>ired  to  be  thought 
i&tourer  of  literature,  should  thus  insult  a  man  of  acknovtledged  merit;  or 
mm  Rowe,  who  was  so  keen  a  Whig  |  that  he  did  not  willingly  converfe  with. 
NteioF  the  opposite  party,  could  ask  preferment  from  Oxford ;  it  is  not  now. 
^OMible  to  discover.  Pope,  who  told  the  story,  did  not  say  on  what  occasion 
tteadrice  was  given;  and,  though  he  owned  Rowe's disappointment,  doubted 
hrhether  any  injury  was  intended  him,  but  thought jt  rather  Lord  OxfoixPs 
mU  mjr. 

It  b  likely  that  he  lived  on  discontented  through  the  ren  of  queen  Anrie'.s 
P^jgA  t  but  the  time  came  at  last  when  he  found  kinder  friends.  At  the  acces- 
Son  of  king  George  he  was  made  p^et  laureat ;  I  am  afraid  by  the  ejeaion  of 
j^oor  Mahum  Tale,  who  (1716)  died  in  the  Mint,  where  he  was  forced  to 
leek  shelter  by  extreme  poverty.  He  was  made  likewise  one  of  the  land  sur- 
•cyors  of  the  customs  of  the  port  of  London.  The  prince  of  Wales  chos<^ 
fcim  clerk  of  his  council ;  and  the  lord  chancellor  Parker,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
rired  the  seak,  appointed  him,  unasked,  secretary  of  the  presentations. 
Bach  an  accumulation  of  employments  undoubtedly  produced  a  very  consider- 
Me  revenue. 

Having  already  translated  some  parts  of  Lucan's  Phrtrsali^.y  which  had  btra 
^Uished  in  the  Miscellanies,  and  doubtles?:  received  many  praises,  he  undei- 
took  a  version  of  the  whole  work,  which  he  lived  to  fiai>.h,  but  n'  t  to  publish. 
It  seems  to  have  been  printed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Welwood,  who  prefixed 
thetuthor^s  life,  in  which  is  containcrd  the  following  ch.iracter. 

"  As  to  his  person,  it  was  giaccful  and  well  made ;  his  Taceiegular,  and  of 
"  a  manly  beauty.  As  his  soul  wa^  well-lodged,  so  its  rational  and  animal  fa- 
**  colties  excelled  in  a  high  degree.  He  had  a  quick  and  fruitful  invention,  a 
**  deep  penetration,  and  a  large  compa?s  of  thought,  with  singulat^xterity 
*•  and  easiness  in  making  his  thought?  to  be  understood.  He  waa  master  cf  J 
**  most  parts  of  polite  learning,  especially  the  classical  authors,  both  Gree  1^ 
**  and  Latin;  understood  the  Fiench,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages ;  and 
•*  spoke  the  first  fluently,  and  the  other  two  tolerably  well. 

Vol.  I.  O  o  "  He 
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"  He  had  likeu'isc  rca-l  most  of  tke  Greek  and  Roman  histories  in  tbe'rf 

*  ^*  oii^iDal  languages,  and  mrgt  that  are  wrne   in  English,  French,  Italiia^i 
**  and  Spanish.    He  had  a  good  ca^-te  in  philosophy  ;  and,  having  a  firinijsM 
*^  pies^ion  of  religion  up«-m  his  mind,  he  took  great  delight  in  divinity  and 
*^  fcclesiasticrl  hi.^tory^  in  both  uhich  he  made  great  advances  in  the  tine* 
'*  he  retired  into  the  country,  whicJi  v  as  fretiucnt.     He  expressed,  on-all 
*'  ooca>ions,  his  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Revealed  Religion;  and  being 
*'  asincere  member  of  the  established  church  himself,  hepiticJj  but  condema<» 
•^  ed  not,  chose  that  dissented  from  it.     He  abliorred  the  principle*  of  perse* 
^^  ccting  men  upon  the  account  of  their  opinions  in  religion;  and  being  strici 
'^  in  his  dwn»  he  cook  Unot  upon  him  to  cenTdiC  those  of  another  peisuasi<Mk 
'*  His  convevsatiim  was  pleasant,  witty,  and  learned)  wiih.ut  the  lea^tiiiic- 
"^^  lure  of  affectation  or  pedantry;  and  hlj  illimitable  manner  of  diverting  aad 
**  enlivening  the  company  made  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  bfr  out  of  humoar 
**  when  he  was  in  it.     Envy  and  detraction  seemed  to  be  entirely  foreign  tobls  . 

V  constitution  j  and  whatever  provoc  itioas  he  m  :t  w  Ith  at  any  time^  he  passed 
'*  them  over  without  the  least  thought  of  resentment  or  revenge.  As  UcvKi 
*'  had  a  Zoilus,  so  Mr.  Rowe  had  sometimes  his :  for  there  were  net  vact?  i 
'*  ing  malevoler.t  prcplc,  aad  pretenders  to  poetry  too,  that  would  now  and  ■ 
*^  then  bark  at  his  best  performances;  but  he  was  so  much  conscious  of. his 
'^  own  genius,  and  had  so  much  good  nature,  as  to  forgive  them ;  nor  oouU 
**  he  ev?r  be  tempted  to  return  them  an  answer. 

*^.  Tlie  love  of  learning  and  poetry  made  him  net  the  less  lit  for  busiaess, 

V  arKl  nobody  aoplicd  himself  closer  to  it,  wh?a  it  required  his  attendancCi 
*^  The  late  duke  of  Qtieensberry,    when   he  was  secretary  of  stated  i&tdf 

V  hhr.  liis  secvctary  for  public  affairs  ;  nnd  when  chat  truly  gveat  man  came 
*'  to  know  liim  well,    he  was  never  so   pleased  as  when  Mr.  Rowe  v.« 
*/  in  his  company.     After  the  duke's  death,  all  avenues  were  stopped  to  his 
**  preferment ;  and  during  the  rest  of  that  icign,  he  passed  his  time  wiih  the 
^*  Mu?esand  hisbx»l;s^  and  sometimes  the  ccnvcrcarion  of  his  fiiendi. 

**  When  he  had  inn  got  to  be  ea?y  in  his  foitiinc,  and  \va.v  in  a  fair  way  t^ 
**  make  it  bf^ttcr,  death  swept  him  aM-3y,  ninl  in  him  deprived  ihc  world  of 
**  one  of  the  best  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  be«t  g^n'ji.scs,  of  the  age. 
•*  He  died  like  a  Chrinian  and  a  I'iiilosophcr,  in  ci^aricy  with  all  man- 
*'  kind,  and  with  an  absolute  resignation  to  tlic  w  ill  of  GgJ._    He  kept  up 

*  **  his  good- humour  to  tlie  last;  and  tO(;k  Irr.vc  '"A  hh  wife  and  fiicnd3| 
"  immedir.iely  before  his  last  ^gonv,  u  ith  t'lC  •:::»! v  d  ":>'M:ir.ity  of  mind,  and 
**  the  same  inliiferejice  for  lilc,  as  thouf.h  l.e  hai'  h  -^n  iipon  tiking  but  .a 
**  short  jcurnry.  He  was  twice  married  ;  fir-tt^  a.  J:  i;- liter  'if  Mr.  Pai-soos, 
*'  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  revenue  ;  and  aict-r'Aaids  to  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
**  Devenish,  of  a  good  family  in  Dorsrtsliii'*.  !)y  the  first  he  had  a  son; 
**  a.'id  by  the  second  a  daughter,  married  jifirrv.rvrds  to  Mr.  Fane.     He 
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*  died  chf  sixth  of  Dfccfmber,  1718,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age:  and 

*  was  buried  the  nineteenth  of  the  same  month  in  \Vcst«Ti!nster-«bbcy,  in 

*  the  aisle  where  many  of  our  English  poeti  are  intevicd,  over-agr.in^t 
^  Chancer,  his  body  being  attended  by  a  select  number  of  bis  friends,  ^.d 
^  Ac  dean  and  choir  officiating  at  the  funeral." 

T\>  this  ch'iracter,  which  is  apparently  given  with  the  fondness  of  a  friend, 
my  be  added  the  testimony  of  Pope,  who  says,  in  a  letter  to  Bloant,  "  Mr. 
"  Rowe  accompanied  me,  and  passed  a  week  in  the  Forest.  I  need  hot  tell 
'"  jrou  how  much  a  man  of  his  turn  entertained  me;  but  I  mirt  acquaint 
**'you,  there  is  a  vivacity  and  g'rfieiy  of  disposition,  almost  peculiar  to  him, 
"which  make  it  imposj^ihleto  pavt  from  him  without  that  uneasiness  which' 
•*  generally  succeeds  all  rur  pleasured' 

Pope  has  left  behind  him  another  mention  of  his  companion,  less  advan- 
tlgeous,  Whicii  is  tluis  reported  by  Dr.  W ar burton : 

**  Rowe,  in  Mr.  Pope's  opinion,  maintained  a  decent  character,  but  had 
**  no  heart.  Mr.  Addisr#n  was  justly  offended  with  some  behaviour  which 
^*  arose  from  that  want,  and  estranged  himself  from  him ;  which  Rowe 
■•  fc!t  very  severely.  Mr.  Pope,  their  common  friend,  knowing  this,  toolc 
"  an  opportunity,  at  some  juiiciure  of  Mr.  Addison's  advancenienr,  to  tell 

*  him  how  poor  Rowe  was  grieved  at  his  displeasure,  and  what  satisfaction 
^  he  expressed  at  Mr.  Addison's  good  fortune,  which  he  expressed  so  na- 
^'  turally,  that  he  (Mr.  Pope)  could  not  but  think  bim  sincere.  Mr.  Addi- 
^  son  replied,  *  1  do  not  suspect  that  he  feigned ;  but  the  levity  of  his 
"  heart  is  such,  that  he  is  struck  with  any  new  adventure;  and  it  woulcf 
"  affect  him  just  in  the  same  manner,  if  he  heard  I  was  going  to  be  hang- 
"  cd.'— Mr.  Pope  said,  he  could  no^  deny  but  Mr.  Addison  understood 
"  Rowe  well." 

This  censure  time  has  not  left  us  the  power  of  confirming  or  refuting  ;  but 
chservation  daily  sht'ws,  thrit  much  stress  is  not  to  be  laid  on  hyperbolical  ac- 
cusations, and  pointed  sentences,  which  e>en  he  that  utters  them  de?i:e^  to  be 
applauded  rather  tl\:in  credired.  Addison  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
meant  all  that  he  said.  Few  characters  can  bear  the  microsdopick  scrutiny 
of  wit  quickened  by  anger  ;  and  perhaps  the  best  advice  to  authors  wonid  be» 
that  they  should  keep  out  of  tin*  way  of  one  an^^'ier. 

Rowe  is  chietiy  to  be  co.viicred  as  a  tragick  w)  iter'and  a  ti^nslator.  In  his 
attempt  at  comedy  he  failed  so  ignominicusly,  that  his  BtUr  is  hot  insencd' 
}&  his  works ;  and  ]iis  occasional  poems  and  short  compositions  arc  rarely 
Vonhy  of  either  praise  or  ccn.^ure;  for  they  seem  the  casual  sports  of  a 
nicd  seeking  rather  to  an: use  its  Iciiure  than  to  exercise  it*  powers. 
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In  the  construction  of  his  dramas,  there  is  not  mnch  art ;  he  is  not  a  nio 
observer  of  the  Unities,  He  extends  time  and  varies  place  as  his  convenienci 
jcqiur.es.  To  Vary  the  place  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  violation  of  nature, 
if  jbhe  cliange  be  made  between  the  acts ;  for  it  is  no  less  easy  for  the  spec- 
tat^r  to  suppose  hiniself  at  Athens  in  the  second  aa,  than  at  Thebes  in 
the  first ;  but  to  change  the  scene,  as  is  done  by  Rowe,  in  the  middle  of  an 
act,  is  to  add  more  acts  to  the  play,  since  an  act  is  so  much,  of  the  business 
a«»  is  transacted  without  interruption.  Rowc,  by  this  licence,  easily,  extricttes 
himself  from  dif&cultics ;  as  in  Jane  Grcy^  when  we  have  been  terrified  with 
all  the  dreadful  pomp  of  publick  execution,  and  five  wondering  how  the  heroiiie 
or  the  poet  will  proceed,  no  sooner  has  Jani  pronounced  some  prophctick 
Thymes,  than — pass  and  be  gone—  the  scene  closes,  and  F$mirokeznd,  G^r&ur 
are  turned  out  upon  the  stage. 

I  know  not  that  the:e  can  be  found  in  his  plays  any  deep  search  into.natuK, 
any  accurate  discriminations  cf  kindred  qualities,  or  nice  display  of  passion 
in  its  progress;  all  is  general  and  undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  interest  or 
affect  the  auditor,  except  in  Jane  Shorty  who  is  always  seen  and  heard  with 
p:ty.  Alida  is  a  character  of  etnpty  noise,  with  no  resemblance  to  real 
sorrow  or  to  natural  madness. 
'  Whence,  then,  has  Rowc  his  reputation  ?  From  the  reasonableness  uA 
propiiety  of  seme  of  his  scenes^  from  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the 
suavity  of  hi*^  verse.  He  seldom  moves  either  pity  or  terrour,  but  he  oftei 
elevates,  the  sertiments;  he  seldom  pierces  the  breast,  but  he  always  delighc 
the  ear,  and  Aften  improves  the  understanding. 

His  translation  of  the  Golden  Verses,  and  of  the  first  book  of  SfuiM, 

Poem,  have  nothing  in  them  remarkable.     The  Golden  Verses  are  tedious 

The  version  of  Lucan  is  one  of  the  greatest  produaionsof  English  poetry 

for  there  is  perhaps  none  that  so  completely  exhibits  the  genius  and  spirit  c 

the  original.    JLncan  is  distinguished  by  a  kind  of  dictatorial  or  philosophi 

.  dignity,  rather,  as  Qiiintilian  observes,  declamatory  than  poetical;  fullo 
ambitious  morality  and  pointed  sentences,  comprisedin  vigorous  and  animates 
lines.  This  character  Rowe  has  very  diligently  and  successfully  preserved 
His  v^sification,  which  is  such  as  his  contemporaries  practised,  without  an; 
attempt  at  innovation  or  impi^ovcment,  seldom  wants  either  melody  or  forc< 
His  author's  sense  is  sometimes  a  little  diluted  by  additional  infusions,  am 

"Sometimes  wejik'^i^^d  by  two  much  expansion.  But  such  faults  arc  to  be  ex 
pectedin  all  tran.«lations,  from  the  constraint  of  measures  anddissimiliiudco 
language.  The  I^harsa^ia  rf  Rowe  deserves  more  notice  than  it  obtains,  ani 
a;f  it  is  n;o:c  read  wJU  be  more  cstccxncd. 
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5EPH  ADDISON  was  bom  on  ^he  first  of  May,  1672,  at  Milston,  of 
•hich  his  father,  Lancelot  Addison^j  was  then  rector,  near  Anibroscbury 
iltshire,  and  appearing  weak  and  unlikely  to  live,  he  was  christened  tho 
day.  After  the  usual  domestic  education,  which,  from  the  character 
S  father,  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  giv^n  him  strong  impres- 
of  piety,  lie  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr*  Naish  at  Ambrosebury 
fterwards  of  Mr.  Taylor  at  Salisbury. 

t  to  name  the  school  or  the  masters  of  men  illustrious  for  literature,  13 
d  of  historical  fraud,  by  which  honest  fame  is  injuriously  diminbhed : 
lid  therefc^re  trace  him  through  the  w  hole  process  of  his  education.    In 
,  in  the  beginning  of  his  twelfth  year,  his  father,  being   made  dean  of 
field,  naturally  canied  his  family  to  his  new  residence,  and,  I  believe,, 
d  him  for  some  time,  probably  not  long,  under  Mr  Shaw,   then  master 
e  school  at  Litchfield,  fathet'of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Shaw.     Of  this  in- 
i  his  biographers  have  given  no  account,  and  I  know  it  only  from   a 
of  a  larring'outy  told  me,  when  I  was  a  boy,  by    Andrcvir  Corbet  of 
pshire,  who  had  heard  it  from  Mr.  Pigot  his  uncle, 
e  practice   of  barring-out  was   a  savage  licence,  practised   in    mauy 
k  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  by  which  the  boys,  when  the  periodi- 
ication  drew  near,  growing  petulant  at  the  approach  of  liberty,  some 
before  the  time  of  regular  recess,  took   pr!;session  of    the  school,    of 
I  they  barred  the  doors,  and  bade  their  master  defiance  from  the  wJn- 
It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  on  such  occasions  the  master  would  do 
than  laugh;  yet,  if  tradition  may  be  credited,  he  often  strugglid  hard 
ce  or  surprise  the  garrison.     The  master  when  Pigot  was  a  school-boy^ 
frrfd'Oidi  at  Litchfield,  and  the  whole  operation,  as  he  said,  ^asplann-**" 
i  conducted  by  Addison. 

judge  better  of  the  probability  of  this  story,  I  have  enqiHied  when  he 
rnt  to  the  Chartreux  ;  but,  as  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  enjoyed  the 
ier's  benefaction,  there  is  no  account  preserved  of  his  admission.  At 
hool  of  the  Chartreux,  to  which  he  w^as  removed  ei:her  from  that  of 

Salisbury 
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Sali:»buryor  LitchficlJ,  he  pursued  his  juvenile  studies  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
T.lVisiy  and  conti acted  that  intimacy  with  Sir  Richard  Steele,  which  their 
j;int  libuurs  have  so  effcaually  recorded. 

Of  this  memorable  fiiendsliip  the  greater  praise  must  be  given  to  Steele. 
It  is  not  hard  to  love  those  from  whom  noiiiing  can  be  feared ;  and  Addison 
>:^vcr  considered  Steele  as  a  rival ;  but  Steele  lived  as  he  confesses,  under  aa 
}"dbicual  subjection  to  the  predominating  genius  of  Addison,  whom  he  alvtyt 
n.entioned  with  reverence,  and  treated  with  obseauiousness. 

Addison  *,  who  knew  bis  own  dignity,^  could  not  always  forbear  to  shew 
h,  by  playing  a  iitde  upon  his  admirer ;  but  he  was  in  no  danger  of  xetoit: 
his  jests  wcie  endured  without  le^istanceor  resentment. 

But  the  sneer  of  jocularity  was  no(  the  worst.  Steele,  whose  impTBdeBce 
gf  genei'oslty,  or  vanity  9f  profusion,  kept  him  always  incurably  neceasinoiu, 
lipon  some  pressing  exigence,  in  an  evil  hour,  borrowed  ap  hundred  poundit 
<«r  his  ft  iend,  probably  without  much  purpose  of  re-payment ;  but  Addison^ 
v'ho  seems  to  have  had  other  notions  of  a  hundred  pounds,  grew  impatieoi 
<i:  delay,  and  reclaimed  his  loan  by  an  execution.  Steele  felt  with  great 
ry.nsib:Iiry  the  oixiuiacy  of  bis  creditor  ;  butuitb  emouonsof  sorrow  rather 

^l?an  of  sngerf^ 

In  1687  he  was  entered  into  Queen's  College  in  Oxford,  where,  in  1689^ 
thiz  accidental  perusal  of  some  Lfatin  verses  gained  him  the  patronage  of  Dr* 
Lincaster,  afterwards  provost  of  Queen's  College  ;  by  whose  recommeoda- 
ti  «n  he  was  elected  into  Maj'dalon  College  as  a  Demy,  a  i;erm  by  which 
tl:3t  society  denominates  those  which  are  elsewhere  called  Scholars ;  young 
.  r.cn,  who  partake  of  the  £ounder*s  benefaction,  and  succeed  in. their  order 
tt-  vacant  fellowships  J. 

Here  he  ccntinucJ  to  cultivate  poctr)'  and  criticism,  and  grew  first  eminent 
by, his  Latin  compositions,  which  are  indeed  entitle!  to  particul^j*  praise^ 
lie  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  imitation  of  any  ar.clent  author,  but  has 
firmed  his  fty'.e  from  tl^e  g^ieral  language,  such  as  a  diligent  perusal  of  the 
irr^ductior.s  of  different  ages  happened  to  supply. 

His  Latin  conir^ositlons  seem  to  have  had  much  of  his  fondness  ;  for  he 
collect'.'da.^ccocci  volume  of  the  A'lvsat  An^licancr^  perh^^ps  for  a  convenient 
7:i:A:pticle,  in  which  all  h^s  Latin  pieces  arc  inserted,  and  where  his  Poem 
^Ti  the  Peace  has  the  first  place.     He  afterwards  presented  the  collection  tQ. 

*  Sper«c 

-{■Tbitfixt  «-a*  co^.aMi''icAted  to  J"»!m«onin  ray  ItciTin^  by  a  pT'^'n  of  u'l^uestliuxabk  vtfidiyi 
"«»t  »bo  t  name  I  a-n  oef  si  Itbeitv  to  mcircion.  He  h&d  ;t»  as  ^.e  uld  us,  fiom  Lady  rrlmrotc,  i» 
dvfaorr!  Srcm  lelated  it  iksth  tcar^  in  ki«  eye«.  The  liic  Dr.  ScIac^b.  confinn^  it  to  vac,  by  la}  u^m 
\^\  be  hi-  hf  iTcl  il  tTorr.  Mr.  Iluol^e,  2'jtbnr  cf  tlie  Ron-ar^  Hiii'^Ty  ;  and  he  frcra  Jkl'-  P"'p«-    K. 

J-c  Vu:;^:M-a:er:,  v  ^?.  ^  r.  SZS-  ibi- tr^r. taction  mkiicv. bat  dlflcrcLrly  relaieJ.     E, 

J  Hs  W  k  :>-  dcs'iio^  ^-  A.  Feb.  14.  1^93* 
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k>hean,  who  firoin  that  time  "  conceived,"  says  Tickell,  "  an  opinio'n  of 
•  the  English  (fenins  forpoetry/*  Nothing  is  better  known  of  Boilean,  thai 
hat  he  had  an  injndicinus  and  peevish  contempt  of  Motlern  Latin,  and 
herefore-  his  profession  of  regard  was  probably  the  efftcr  of  his  civility  rather 
ihan  approbation. 

Three  of  his  Latin  poems  are  upon  subjects  on  which  perhaps  he  wouM 
lot  have  ventured  to  have  written  in  his  own  ^ language.  TTie  hailU  of  the 
Pif^mifs  and  Cranes ;  The  Barometfr  j  vtnd  a  Bazvli^^-j^rern.  When  the  matter 
b  low  or-scanty,  a  dead  language,  in  which  nothing  is  mean  because  nothing 
b  familiar,  aflbrds  greot  conveniences  ;  and  by  the  sonorous  magnificence  of 
Roman  syllables,  the  writer  conceals  penury  of  thought,  and  want  of  novel- 
tfi  often  from  the  reader,  and  often  from  himself. 

In  his  twentv-second  year  he  first  shewed  his  power  of  English  poetry,  by 
leme  verses  addressed  to  Dryden  ;  and  soon  afterwards  pubRsNed  a  transla- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  Fourth  Georgick  upon  B^s;  after  mhich, 
■ys  Dryden,  **  ray  latter  swarm  is  hardly  worth  the  hivinp.'* 

About  the  same  time  he  composed  the  arguments  prefixed  to  the  several 
books  of  Dryden's  Virgil  ;  and  produced  an  Essay  on  the  Oeorgicks,  juve- 
aile,  superficial,  and  uninsiniaive,  without  much  either  of  the  scholar 'ii 
karning  or  the  critick'spenetration. 

His  next  paper  of  verses  contained  a  chararter  of  the  principal  Encli^h 
poets,  inscribed  to  Henry  Sacheverell,  who  wa^  then,  if  not  a  poet,  a  writer 
rf verses  *  ;  as  is  shewn  by  his  version  of  a  small  part  of  Virgil's  Georpick?, 
ptibHshed  ill  the  Miscellanies,  and  a  Latin  encomium  on  queen  Mary,  in 
the  Itfusee  Angikance.  These  verses  exhibit  all  the  fondness  of  friendship ;  but 
oaone  side  or  tlie  other,  friendship  was  afterwards  too  weak  for  the  malig- 
nity of  faction. 

In  this  poem  is  a  very  confident  and  discriminative  character  of  Spender, 
Wkose  work  he  had  then  never  read  f-  So  little  sometimes  is  ciiticism  the 
effect  of  judgement.  It  is  necessary  to  informr  the  reader,  that  about  ihis 
time  he  was  introduced  by  Congrevc  to  Montague,  then  Chancellor  of  tiie 

•  A  letter  wbicli  I  found  among  1>t.  Joha*!on*s  fnpen,  dtfcH  in  Jamnry  1784.  frcm  a  Lady  in 
ViluliiTc,  £oTlva&ns  a  iliscoverr  of  come  irtopornnce  in  Hfemy  hi>iOTy,  viz.  chac  by  the  initiali  H.  S. 
pithicd  10  thi«  p(«m,  we  are  noctu  undencand  the  (amous  Dr»  Henry  SachevcTeil,  wiiv»e  criil  i«  th« 
nxm  remarkable  iocidcnt  in  hi»  iKe.  Tbe  infarcnation  tlius  communicated  i«»  ih  it  ihe  versek  in  que  • 
rton  treie  not  an  addrcts  to  the  famous  Dr.  Sacheverell,  but  to  a  very  Ingenious  pentleniao  of  tlic 
•Hue  naiKKt  who  died  yonn^,  supposeil  to  be  a  Mank<aTkin,  fox  thai  he  wrote  the  Hi^rory  of  the  We 
of  MiYi.-*-Tbit  thif  pcnon  left  hli  papers  to  Mr  Addison »  and  had  formed  a  plan  of  a  tnj»edy  upnn 
rt»«  death  of  Socntet.-*^The  lady  nys,  she  had  ihii  informition  from  a  Mr.  Stcpher.s,  who  was  a 
fcH«nr  of  Mer^^n  Colle;?e,  t  cnrrs-npo'^^ry,  and  iiitiraitc  with  Ml.  Addi-fm  in  Ox.'orJ,  who  died  neat 
50  yeirs  ago,  a  prebendary  of  Winchester. 

fSpcnce. 
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Exchequer.:  AJdison  was  then  learning  the  trade  of  a  courtier^  and  subjc 
cd  Montagu^  as  a  poetical  name  to  those  of  Cowley  and  of  Dryden. 

By  the  influence  of  Mr.  Montague,  concurring^  according  to Ttckell,  m 
h\s  natural  modesty,  he  was  diverted  from  his  original  design  of  enter 
into  holy  orders.  Montague  alledged  the  corruption  of  men  who  engagcc 
civil  employments  without  liberal  education  ;  and  deelared,  that,  though 
was  represented  as  an  enemy  to  the  Church,  be  would  never  do  it  any  injt 
but  by  withholding  Addison  rrt)m  it. 

Soon  after  (in  169.i)  he  wrote  a  poem  to  king  William,  with  a  rhyming  ! 
troduction  addressed  to  lord  Sommcrs.  King  William  had  no  regard  to  e 
gance  or  literature  ;  his  study  was  only  war ;  yet  by  a  choice  of  minisfce 
V.  hose  disposition  was  very  different  from  his  own,  he  procured,  without  intc 
lion,  a  very  liberal  patronage  to  poetry.  Addison  was  caressed  both 
Scmmers  and  Montague. 

In  1697  appeared  his  Latin  verses  on  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  which  he  c 
dicated  to  Montague,  and  which  was  afterwards  called  by  Smith  **  the  b 
'^  Latin  poem  since  the  £neid."  Praise  must  not  be  too  rigorously  exami 
ed  ;  but  the  performance  cannot  be  denied  to  be  vigorous  and  elegant. 

Having  yet  no  public  employment ;  he  obtained  (in  1699),  a  pension 
three  hundscd  pounds  a-year,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  travel.  He  sti 
a  year  at  Blois  *",  probably  to  learn  the  French  language  ;  and  then  procee 
ed  in  his  journey  to  Italy,  which  he  surveyed  with  the  eyes  of  a  poet. 

While  he  was  travelling  at  leisure,  he  was  far  from  being  idle  ;  for  he  n 
only  collected  his  observations  on  the  country,  but  found  time  to  write  1 
Diak)gues  on  Medals,  and  four  Acts  of  Cato.  Such  at  least  is  the  relari< 
of  Tickcll.  Perhaps  he  only  collected  his  materials,  and  formed  1 
plar. 

Whatever  were  his  other  employments  in  Italy,  he  there  wrote  the  lett 
to  lord  Halifax,  which  is  justly  considered  as  the  most  elegant,  if  not  tl 
most  sublime,  cf  his  poetical  productions.  But  in  about  two  years  he  foui 
it  necesrary  to  hasten  home  ;  being,  as  Swift  informs  us,  distressed  by  ind 
g«?nce,  and  compelled  to  become  the  tutor  of  a  travelling  Squi/e,  becau 
his  pension  was  not  remitted. 

At  his  return  he  published  his  Travels,  with  a  dedication  to  lord  Sommei 
As  h:s  Slay  in  foreign  countries  was  short,  his  Observations  are  such  as  mig 
be  supplied  by  a  hasty  vieu'',  and  consist  chiefly  in  comparisons  of  the  prese 
fcce  of  the  country  with  the  descriptions  left  us  by  the  Roman  poets,  fro 
whom  he  made  preparatory  collections,  though  he  might  have  spared  tl 
trcuble,  had  he  known  that  such  collections  had  been  made  twice  before  I 
Italian  authors. 

»  Spenoe. 

Tl 
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ost  amu&Ing  passage  of  his  book  is  his  account  of  the  minute  repul>> 
an  Marino;  of  many  parts  it  is  not  a  very  severe  censure  to   C3jr 

mip.ht  have  been  written  at  honie. .  His  ele^aacc  of  Irjiguage,  and 
m  of  pros?  and  verse,  however,  gains  upon  the  leader ;  and  the 
ough  a  while  neglected,  became  in  time  so. much  the  favouiitc  of 
:lc^  that  before  it  was  reprinted  it  rose  to  fire  times  its  price, 
he  returned  to  England  (in  1702),  with  a  meanness  of  appearance 
kve  testimony  of  the  difficulties  to  which  he  had  been  leduced,  he 

old  patrons  out  of  power,  and  was,  therefore,  for  a  time,  at  ftill 
T  the  cuhivation  of  his  mind,  and  a  mind  so  cultivated  gives  reason 
I  that  little  time  was  lost. 

:  remained  net  Jong  neglected  or  useless.  The  victory  at  Blenheim 
pread  triumph  and  confidence  over  the  nation ;  and  lord  Gfodolphin, 
g  to  lord  Halifax,  ih"t  it  had  not  been  celebrated  in  a  maqner 
:he  subject,  desired  him  to  propose  it  to  some  better  poet.  Halifax 
,  that  there  was  no  encouragement  for  genius;  that  wonhlcss 
;  unprofitably  enriched  with  publick  money,  without  any  care  to 
mploy  those  whose  appearance  might  do  hon<>ur  to  their  country* 
Godolphin   implied,  that  such  abuses  should  in  time  be  rectified ; 

if  a  man  could  be  found  capable  of  the  task  then  propo-^ed^  he 
It  want  an  ample  recompense.  Halifax  then  namerU  Addison,  but 
that  the  Treasurer  should  apply  to  him  in  his  own  person.     GoJol- 

the  message  by  Mr.  Boyle,  afterwards  lord  Carlton;  and  Addison, 
ndertaken  the  work,  communicated  it  to  the  Treasurer,  while   it 
.d\'anccd  no  fuuher  than  the  simile  of  the  Angel,  and  was  immc- 
*wardeJ  by   succeeding  Mr.  Locke   in  the  pUce  of  Commissioner 
ts.  ■  • 

following  year  he  was  at  Hanorcr  with  lord  Halifar ;  and  the  year 
vas  mad?  undcr-secrctary  of  State,  first  to  Sir  Charles  pledges, 
ew  months  more  to  the  carl  of  Sunderland. 

this  time  the  prevalent  tate  for  Italian  operas  inclined  him  to  try 
jld  be  the  effect  of  a  musical  Drama  in  our  own  language.     He 

wrote  the  oitra  of  Rosamond,  which,  when  exhibited  on  the 
is  cither  hissed  or  neglected ;  but  trusting  that  the  readers  .  would 
lore  justice,  he  published  it,  with  an  inscription  to  the  dutchess<of 
)ugh  ;  a  woman  without  skill,  or  pretentions  to  skill,  in  poctiy  or 
.  His  dedication  was  therefore  an  instance  of  servile  absurdity, 
ceded  only  by  Joshua  Barnes's  dedicatioa  of  a  Greek  Anacrcon  to 

■  •  » 

Dotation  had  been  somewhat  advanced  by  Tki  Tender  Hushsnfff  a 

rhich  Steele  dedicated  to  him,  with  a  confession  that  he  owed  to 

P  p  him 
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him  several  of  the  m^t  successful  scenes.     To  this  play  Addison  supplitt!^ 
j)ro*ogue. 

When  the  marquis  of  Wharton  wn^  appnintcd  lord  lieutenant  of  Treland^ 
Addison  attended  him  as  his  secretary  ;  and  was  mr.dc  keerer  or  the  recordi 
in  Birmingham  s  Tower,  with  a  salary  of  three  h»ndied  pounds  a-yrar. 
I'he  oiRce  was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  salary  was  augmented  for 
Ills  accommodation. 

Interest  and  faction  allow  little  to  th«  operation  of  particular  dispositional 
or  private  opinions*  Two  men  of  personal  characters  more  opposite  thl^ 
"those  of  Whaiion  and  Addison,  could  ret  easily  be  brought  together 
W^harton  was  impious,  proflijgate,  and  shameless,  without  rej;ard,  or«p» 
pearancc  of  regard,  to  right  or  wrong  ;  whatever  U  contrary  to  this,  nay 
he  said  of  Addison  ;  but  as  agents  of  a  party  they  were  connected,  and  hinr 
they  adjusted  their  other  sentiments  wc  cannct  know. 

Addison  must  howerer  not  be  too  hastily  condemned.  It  is  not  necesssty 
to  refuse  benefits  from  a  bad  man,  when  the  acteptr.ncc  implies  no  appro* 
bation  of  his  crimes ;  nor  has  the  subordinate  officer  any  obligation  to  ci* 
amine  the  opinions  or  conduct  of  those  under  whom  he  acts,  except  thst 
he  may  not  l)e  made  the  instrument  of  wickedness.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose thf:r  Addison  counteracted,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  malignant  aad 
blasting  inflneftcc  of  the  Lieutenant,  and  that  at  least  by  his  interventioa 
some  good  was  done,  and  some  mischief  prevented. 

When  he  was  in  office,  he  made  a  law  to  himself,  as  Swift  has  recorded, 
never  to  remit  hb  regular  fees  in  civility  to  his  friends :  "  For,"  said 
he,  *'  1  may  have  a  hundred  fiiends ;  and,  if  my  fee  be  two  guineas,  I 
^  shall  by  relinquishing  my  right,  la^^e  two  hundred  guineas,  and  no  Mead 
**  gain  more  than  two ;  there  is  therefore  no  proportion  between  the  gooi 
**  imparted  and  theevU  suffered." 

He  was  in  Ireland  when  Steele,  without  any  communication  of  his  design, 
"began  the  publication  of  the  Tatler  :  but  he  was  not  long  concealed :  by  in- 
serting a  remark  on  Virgil,  which  Addison  had  given  him,  he  di^cove^0d 
himself.  It  is  indeed  not  easy  for  any  man  to  write  upon  literature,  or 
common  life,  so  as  not  to  make  himself  known  to  those  with  whom  he  fa- 
miliarly converses,  and  who  are  acquainted  wiih  his  track  of  study,  bbfe- 
vouritc  topick,  his  peculiar  notions,  and  his  habitual  phrr.ses. 

If  Steele  desired  to  write  in  secret,  he  was  not  lucky  ;  a  single  month  de- 
tected him.  His  fuftt  Tatler  was  published  April  2-  (1709),  and  Addison's 
contribution  appeared  May  26.  Tickeli  observe?- ,  thnt  tl:e  Tatler  beganand 
t*?as  concluded  without  his  concurrence.  This  is  doubtless  literally  ti"ue; 
**"  ^  the  work  did  not  suffer  much  by  his  unconsciousness  of  its  commencc- 
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uei)tx  or  hi«  absence  at  its  cessation  ;  for  he  continued  his  assistance  to  De^ 
pCember  ^,  and  the  paper  stopped  on  January  2.  lie  did  not  distinguish  his 
lieces  by  any  signature  ;  and  I  know  not  whether  his  name  was  not  kept 
jfecret,  till  the  papers  were  collected  into  rolumes. 

To  the  Tatler,  iii  abf»ut  twQ  months^  succeeded  the  Spectator  ;  a  series 
I  of  essays  of  the  sanic  kinrl,  but  written  with  less  levity,  upon  a  more  regu- 
lir  plan,  and  published  daily.    Such  an  undertaking  sheu  ed  the  writers  not 
,  ID  distrust  their  own  copiou«?ness  of  materials  or  facility  of  composition,  and 
iheirpcrformance  justified  their  confidence.    They  found,  however,  in  tl^eir 
Egress,    many  auxiliaries.     To  attempt  a  single  paper  was  no  terrifying 
bbour  ;  many  pieces  were  offered,  and  many  were  received. 
;      Addison  had  enough  of  the  zeal   of  party,  but  Steele  had  at  that  time 
aliAost  nothing  else.     The  Spectator,  in  one  of  the  first  papers,  shewed  the 
jpolUical  tenets  of  its  authors ;  but  a  resolution  was  soon  taken,  of  courting 
general  approbation  by  general  topicks,  and  subjects  on  which  faaion  had 
produced  no  diversity  of  sentiments  ;  such  as  literature,  morality  and  fami- 
liar life.     To  thi^  practice  they  adhered  with  few  deviations.    The  ardour 
of  Steele  once  biokeoift  in  praise  of  Marlborough;  and  when  Dr.  Fleet- 
wood prefixed  to  some  sermons  a  preface,  overflowing  with  whiggi^h  opini- 
cms,  (hat  it  might  be  read  by  the  Queen  *,  it  was  reprinted  7h  the  Spec«> 
iilor. 

To  teach  the  minuter  decencies  and  inferior  duties,  to  regulate  the  prac-^ 

ticc  of  daily  conversation,   to  correct  those  depravities  which  are  rather 

ridicglous   than   criminal,    and   remove  those  grievances,  which,    if  they. 

produce  no  lasting  calamities,  impress  hourly  vexation,  was  first  attempted 

fcyCasa  in  his  book  of  Manners y  and  Castiglione  in  \mCouriier  ;  two  books 

yet  celebrated  in  Italy  for  purity  and  elegance,  and  whichj  if  they  are  now 

kss  read,  are  neglected  only  because  tl^ey  have  effected   that   reforipation 

which  their  authors  intended,  and  their  precepts  now  aie  no  longer  wanted. 

Their  usefulness  to  the  age  in  which  they  were  written  is  sufficiently  attested 

by  the  translations  which  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  in  haste  to 

obtain. 

TWw  species  of  instruction  was  continncd,  and  perhaps  advanced  by  the 
French  ;  aaiong  whom  La  Bruyere*s  Maniiers  of  the  Age,  thr;ugh,  aa 
Boileau  remarked,  it  is  written  without  connection,  certainly  deserves^ 
praise,  for  liveliness  of  description,  and  ju5?tness  of  observation. 

Before  the  Taller  and  Spectator,  if  the  writers  hv  the  theatre  are  ex- 
cepted, England  had  no  masters  of   common  life.     No   writers    had    yet 

*  Thli  piTtT^lsr  number  of  tTic  Spectator^  it  is  nict,  was  not  ^M'uhed  till  llo'dtK-k,  that  it 
ni|kt  come  mu  pxeci«ely  it  the  hour  of  her  Majestjr'i  breokfait,  and  that  no  time,  mt^ht  b:  left  for 
Icliberatins  about  fcrvin;  it  up  with  rh^c  mfil,  as  u^al.  See  edit,  of  the  Tatlkk.  ynxh  notes,  vol. 
^i.  No.  271,  Mf.v.  p.  45?,  &c.    N. 

unde:  taken 
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undertaken  to  iciorm  cither  the  savageness  of  neglect,  or  the  impcrtineactj 
of  civility  ;  to  shew  w  hrn  tospealc,  or  to  be  silent ;  bow  to  refuse  or  hoir  to 
comply.  \Vc  had  many  books  to  teach  us  curinore  important  duties,  and  to 
sectlq  opinions  in  phiu)sophy  or  politicks.;  but  an  Ai biter  ele^antimrvmj  % 
judge  of  piopiiety,  was  yci  wanting,  who  should*  survey  the  track  of  diilj 
convfi'satioii,  add  free  it  from  thorns  and  prickles,  whifh  tcaze  the  pmer, 
thcir.>h  ti)ey  do  not  wound  him. 

1  c  [hii  pu^■po^e  nothing  is  so  proper  as  the  frequent  publication  of  shoit 
pa]cir,  wh.i:h  vc  icaci  not^sstudy  hut  amusement.  If  the  subject  be  slight, 
the  tre?.:-  e  likewise  is  short.  The  busy  may  find  time,  and  the  idle  maj 
find  patience. 

This  mc-.?  of  conveying  cheap  and  easy  knowledge  began  among  us  in 
the  Civil  War*,  when  it  was  much  the  interest  of  either  party  to  raise 
and  fix  th<^  prcju;iicesof  the  people.  At  that  that  time  appeared  Mercuriui 
Auiicu.^,  Mc'icurius  Ru3ticus,  and  Mcrcurius  Civicus.  It  i^said,  that  whca 
any  title  giewpopiilar,  it  was  stolep  by  the  antJj:onist,  who  by  this  strati- 
gem  convej'od  his  notions  to  those  who  wor':ld  rot  have  received  him  had  he 
not  worn  the  appearance  of  a  friend.  The  tumult  or'  tlio^e  unhappy  days 
left  scarcely  any  rain  leisure  to  treasure  up  occasional  compositions ^  and 
so  much  were  tliey  neglected,  that  a  complete  collection  is  no  where  to  be 
found. 

These  Mercuries  were  succeeded  by  L*E<uange's  Observator,  and  that  by 
icsley's  Rcncarsal,  and  perhaps  by  others ;  but  hitherto  nothing  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  people,  in  this  comm*^diGus  manner,  but  controversy  relating 
to  the  Churcli  or  Stste ;  ot  ^hich  they  tau{,bt  ma:iy  to  talk,  whom  they 
coyld  not  teacli  to  judge. 

•It  has  been  suggested,  thr.t  the  Royal  Society  was.  instituted  soon  s|^er 
the  Resioi^tinn,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  fiom  public  discontor.t. 

The  Tatler  and  Spectator  had  the  same  tendency  ;  they  vcrc  publi>hed  tt 
a  time  when  two  parties,  loud,  restless,  and  violent,  each  with  plausible  de- 
clarations, and  each  perhaps  without  asy  oistlnct  termination  of  its  views, 
were  agiuting  the  nation  ;  to  minds  heated  v  ith  political  contest,  they  sup- 
plied cooler  and  more  itxoflensive  reflections  ;  and  it  is  said  by  i)ddisoii,  in 
a  subsequent  work,  that  they  had  a  perce-ptible  influence  upon  the  conver- 
sation of  tlxartinic,  and  taugftt  the  frolick  and  the  gay  to  unite  merriment 
vitfa^Jecgncy;  an  cffca  Mhich  they  can   ©ever  wholly  lose,  while  they 

*  yc'VEpipen  sppwT  lA  >!«%■«  had  an  caiUer  date  Jh  in  hire  a**lg..ei:.  Cleivelant?,  in  bit  Chi« 
ncterof  a  Lotiion  DiiTi'l,  ays,  "  The  oripina)  sinm  of  thU  kind  wa*  Uitch  i  Ga*!o-Bclf;iciM 
me  pTf'tupSftit  and  tbe  »V.ulcTn  Alcrcurc  but  H;.m  cn^e^Iei."  Sone  intelli^cDCc  rjver:  b  -  N.cr- 
LUTiatGallo«fie:^icu«i-n)r).\or.c4  in  CaTcw's  ourre/  oi  Cornwall,  p,  iz(-,  ou;\rM\y  pubIi^^cd  ia 
;,-C2.    These  vcMcha  of  i:Uoim«iiiiii  aic  ofisa    n:c'<ti-'i^d  in  U»c  pbyo  at  Jaxu  and  CLarlu  the 

CGr.:i.:ue 
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I  to  be  among  the  first  books  by  which  both  scxfs  sire  initiated  ia 
mccs  of  knowledge. 

Tatler  and  Spectator  adjusted^  like  Casa^  the'  unsettled  practice  of 
ercoorsc  by  propriety  and  politeness^  and,  like  LaBmy^re,  exhi- 
!  Characters  and  Manners  of  the  Age.'  The  personages  introduced  in 
pers  were  not  merely  ideal ;  they  were  ihefl  known,  and  conspi^ 
I  Tarious  stations.  Of  the  Tatler  this  is  told  by  Steele  in  his  last 
nd  of  the  Spectator  by  Budj»eU  in  the  Preface  to  Theophrastos,  a 
rich  Addison  has  recommended,  and  which  he  was  suspected  to  have 
if  he  did  not  write  it.  Of  those  portraits,  which  may  be  sup-posed 
netimes  embellisbed,  and  sometimes  aggravated,  the  originals  are* 
tly  known,  and  partly  forgotten. 

»  say  that  they  united  the  plans  of  two  or  three  eminent  writers,  is 
hem  but  a  small  part  of  their  dne  praise  ;  they  superadded  literature 
cism,  and  sometimes  towered  far  above  their  predecessors;  and 
with  great  justness  of  argument  and  dignity  of  language,  the  most 
It  duties  and  sublime  truths. 

cse  tf>picks  were  happily  varied  with  elegant  fictions  and  refined  allc- 
ind  illuminated  with  different  changes  of  style  and  felicities  of 
n. 

ecprded  by  Budgell,  that  of  the  characters  feigned  or  exhibited  in 
aator,  the  favourite  of  Addison  was  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  of 
c  had  formed  a  very  delicate  and  discriminated  idea,  which  "he  woulif 
r  to  be  violated ;  and  therefore  when  Steele  had  shewn  him  inno* 
icking  up  a  girl  in  the  Temple,  and  taking'her  to  a  tavern,  he  drew^ 
mself  so  much  of  his  friend's  indignation,  that  he  was  forced  tD 
him  by  a  promise  of  forbearing  Sir  Roger  for  the  time  to  come, 
cason  which  induced  Cervantes  to  bring  his  hero  to  the  grave,  fdra 
icio  Don  ^uijcotc.  y  yopara  el,  made  Ad.lison  declare,  with  an  undue 
ice  of  expression,  that  he  would  kill  Sir  Roger  ;  being  of  opinion 
7  were   born  for  one  another,  and  that  an/  other  hand  would  do 

y  be  doubted  whether  Addison  ever  filled  up  his  original  delineatioiu 
libes  his  Knight  as  having  his  imagination  somewhat  warped ;  butof 
version  he  has  made  very  little  use.  The  irregularities  In  Sir  Roger'* 
seem  nor  so  much  ^he  effects  of  a  mind  deviating  from  tM  beaten 
life, 'by  the  perpetual  pressure  of  some  overwhelming  idea,  as  of  *. 
.  rusticity,  and  that  negligence  which  solitary  grandeur  naturally  ge- 

variable  weather  of  the  mind,  the  flying  vapours  of  incipient  mad* 
hich  from  time  to  time  cloud  reason,  without  eclipsing  it,  it  requirea 
1  nicety  to  exhibit,  that  Addison  seems  to  have  been  deterred  from 
ting  hi^  own  design. 

To 
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To  Sir  Roger,  who,  is  a  country  gentleiiitn,  appears  to  be  a  Tory,,  of, 
as  it  is  gently  exprest,  an  adherent  to  the  landed  intei-est,  is  opposed  Sir 
JLadrcw  Freeport,  a  nevr  man,  a  wealthy  merchant,  zealous  for  the  money* 
cd  interest,  and  a  Whig.    Of  this  contrariety  of  opinions,  it  is  probaUc 
more  consequences  were  at  first  intended,  than-  could  be  produced  whea 
the  resolution  was  taben  to  exclude  party  from  the  paper.     Sir  Andrew  does 
but  little,  and  that  little  seems  not  to  have  pleased  Addison,  who>  when  he 
di3mbsed  him  from  the  club,  changed  his  opinions.    Steele  had  made  hia, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  unfeeling  commerce,  declare  that  he  ^*  would  not  bu3d 
*  an  ho.spital  for  idle  people;**  but  at  last  he  buys  land,  settles  in  the  cona* 
try,  and  bdilds  not  a  manufactory,  but  an  hospital  for  twelve  old  husbanidr 
men,  for  men  with  whom  a  merchant  has  little  acquaintance,  and  whom  he 
commonly  considers  with  little  kindness. 

Of  essays  thus  elegant,  thus  instructive,  and  thus  commodiously xiistribttted» 
it  IS  natiiral  to  suppose  the  approbation  general,  and  the  sale  numerous.  I 
once. beard  it  observed,  thct  the  sale  may  be  calculated  by  the  product  of  tke 
tax,  related  in  tl^elast  number  to  produce  more  than  twenty  pounds  a  week, 
and  theiefore  stited  at  one  and  twenty  pounds,  or  three  pounds  ten  sbiUing& 
a  day  :  this,  at  a  half- penny  a  paper,  wUl  give  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty* 
lor  the  daily  number. 

This  sale  is  not  great  ;  yet  this,  if  Swift  be  credited,  was  likely  to  grow 
less  ;  for  he  declares  that  the  Spectator,  whom  )>e  ridicules  for  his  endless 
inention  of  the  fair  sex^  had  before  his  recess  wearied  his  readers. 

The  next  year  (1713),  in  which  Cato  came  upon  the  stage,  was  the  grand 
dimacterick  of  Addison's  reputation.  Upon  the  death  of  Cato,  he  htd, 
S3  is  said,  planned  a  tragedy  in  the  time  of  his  travels,  and  had  for  severti 
years  the  four  first  acts  finished,  which  were  shewn  to  such  as  M-crc  likely 
to  spread  their  admiration.  They  were  seen  by  Pope,  and  by  Cibbcr,  who 
xelates  that  Steele,  when  he  took  back  the  copy,  told  him,  in  the  despica* 
blecant  of  literary  modesty,  tha*,  whatever  spiiit  his  friend  had  she\rn  in 
the  competition,  he  doubted  whether  he  would  have  courage  sufficient  to  ex- 
pose It  to  the  censure  of  a  British  Audience. 

The  time  however  was  now  come,  when  those,  who  affected  to  think 
liberty  In  danger,  affected  likewise  to  think  that  a  stage-play  might  preserve 
it:  and  Addison  was  importuned,  in  the  name  of  the  tutelary  daicies  of 
Britain  to  shew  his  courage  and  his  zeal  by  fiobhing  his  design. 
'  To  resume  his 'work  he  seemed  perversely  and  unaccountably  unwilling; 
and  by  a  request,  which  perhaps  he  wished  to  be  denied,  desired  Mr.  Hughes 

♦  TLit  this  calcuUdcn  Is  not  exijgtrated,  tliat  Ir  is  even  mucb  below  tke  rnl  nimbtr,  «•  tbi 
■ouioatbcTatlcr,  ed.  178$,  Vol.  VL  p.  45^    ^- 
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M'adJ  a  fifth  act.  ^ughes  supposed  him  serious ;  and,  undertaking  the  sup- 
plement,  brought  in  a  few  days  soAe  scenes  for  his  e^kamination  ;  but  he  had 
in  the  mean  time  gone  to  work  himself,  and  produced  hiilf  &n  act,  which 
he  afterwards  completed,  but  with  brevity  irregularly  disprcporticnate  to 
At  foregoing  parts  :  like  a  task  performed  with  reluctance,,  and  hurried  to 
its  conclusion. 

It  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  Cato  was  made  publick  by  any  change 
of  the  aucher*s  purpose  ;  for  Dennis  charged  him  with  raising  prejudices  in 
his  own  favour  by  false  positions  of  preparatory  criticism^  and  with  poisoni/jg 
On  town  by  contradiaing  in  the  Spectator  the  established  rule  of  poetical 
justice,  because  his  own  hero,  with  ail  his  virtues,  vrls  to  fall  before  a  tyrant. 
The  fact  is  certain  ;  the  motives  we  must  guess. 

Addison  was,  I  believe,  sufiiciently  disposed  to  bar  all  avenues  against  all 
■dinger.  IVhen  Pope  brought  him  the  prologue,  which  is  properly  accom- 
mrdated  to  tlie  play,  there  were  these  words,  **  Britons  arise,  be  worth  like 
''this  approved;*'  meaning  nothing  more  than,  Britons,  erect  and  exftit 
yourselves  to  the  approbation  of  publick  virtue.  Addison  was  frighted,  lest 
he  «hould  be  thought  a  promoter  of  insurrection,  and  the  line  was  liquidated 
10  "  Britons,  attend." 

Now,  **  heavily  in  clouds  came  on  the  day,  the  great,  the  important 
**  day,"  when  Addison  was  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  theatre.  That  there 
might,  however,  be  left  as  little  hazard  as  w«is  possible,  on  the  first  nig,ht 
Steele,  as  himself  relates,  undertook  to  pack  an  audience.  This,  says  Pope*, 
had  been  tried  for  the  first  time  in  favour  of  the  Distre^t  Mother;  and  was 
now,  with  more  efficacy,  practised  for  Cato. 

The  danger  was  soon  over.  The  whole  nation  was  at  that  time  on  fire 
iPith  faction.  The  Whigs  applauded  every  line  in  which  Liberty  was 
incntioned,  as  a  satire  on  the  Tories  ;  and  the  Tories  echoed  every  clap,  to 
shew  that  the  satire  was  unfeit.  The  story  of  Bolingbroke  is  well  known, 
fie  called  Booth  to  his  box,  and  gave  him  fifty  guineas  for  defending  the 
cause  of  Liberty  io  well  against  a  perpetual  dirtator.  The  Whigs,  saya 
Pope,  design  a  second  present,  when  they  can  accompany  it  wi^h  as  good  a 
sentence. 

The  play,  supported  thus  by  the  emulation  of  factious  praise,  was  acted 
nij^ht  after  night  a  longer  time  than,  I  believe,  the  publick  had  allowed  to 
any  drama  before  ;  and  the  author,  as  Mrs.  Porter  long  afterwards  related, 
wandered  through  the  whole  exhibition  behind  the  scenes  with  restless  and  un*- 
appeasable  solicitude. 

When  it  was  printed,  notice  was  given  that  the  G^ueen  would  be  pleased 
if  ic  was  dedicated  to  her;  '*  but,  as  be  bad  designed  that  ccmpliment 

♦  Spcnce. 
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*^  elsewhere,  he  found  himself  obliged,"  saysTickeH,  "by  hbd4ity< 
*^  one  hand,  and  his  honour  on  the  other^  to  send  it  into  the  woild  w 
"  any  dedication." 

Human  happiness  has  always  iu  abatements ;  the  brightest  sun-sh 
success  is  not  without  a  cloud.  'No  sooner  was  Cato  ofFeicd  to  the  1 

■ 

than  it  was  attacked  by  the  acute  malignity,  of  Dennis,  with  all  the  vi 
of  angry  criticism.  Dennis,  though  equally  zeaHus,  andpiobably 
temper  more  furious  than  Addison,  for  what  they  call  libeity,  and  t 
a  flatterer  of  the  Whig  miristry,  could  not  sit  quiet  at  a  successful  pla 
was  eager  to  tell  friends  and  enemies  that  they  had  misplaced  theii  ad 
tions.  The  woi^d  m  as  too  stubborn  for  ins:riKt':Mn ;  with  the  fdte 
cen>urer  of  Corneillc's  Cid,  his  animadversions  shewed  his  anger  w 
efflct,  and  Cato  continued  to  be  praijci. 

Pope  had  now  an  opportunity  of  courting  the  friendship  of  AJi-lisi 
vilifyiiig  hii  c!J  enemy,  smd  could  give  rcsenrment  its  p?!1  play  wi:hr 
pcaring  to  revenue  himself.  He  therefore  published  A  Na-rraiiveof  th 
tins  cf  JrJtn  Dennis  ;  a  performance  which  left  the  objections  to  ih 
in  their  full  force,  arid  therefore  discoveied  more  desire  of  vexing  t!ie 
than  cf  dcfc'nding  the  poet. 

Addison,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  world,  probably  saw  the  selfi 
of  pope's  fiiendship;  and,  resolving  that  he  should  have  the  conscq 
of  his  officiousncso  to  himself,  informed  Dennis  by  Steele,  that  he  wa 
for  the  insult ;  and  that,  whenever  he^h^•uld  think  ft  t-^  answer  his  rei 
he  Mould  do  it  in  a  manner  to  u  hich  nothing  could  hi*  objected. 

The  greatest  weakne?s  of  the  play  13  in  the  scenes  of  love,  whi 
said  by  Pope  *  to  have  been  added  to  the  orifcinal  plan  i;pr>n  a  sub-cqu 
view,  in  compliance  witli  the  popul-.r  practice  of  the  stage.  Such  j 
thr»iity  it  is  hard  to  reject ;  yet  the  love  i^  so  intimately  mingled  wi: 
whole  action,  that  it  cannot  easily  be  thr.u^ht  o.tJiniick  an(i  aiivent 
for  if  it  were  taken  away,  what  would  be  left  ?  or  how  were  the  foi 
filled  in  the  first  draught  ? 

At  the  publication  the  Wits  seemed  proud  to  pay  their  attertlanc 
encomiastick  verses.  The  best  are  from  an  unknown  hand,  whicii  w 
haps  lose  some^vhat  of  their  praise  when  the  autiior  is  known  to  b 
fi^^ys. 

Qx\io  had  yet  other  honotirSp  tt  was  censured  as  a  :)arty-play  by  a  .: 
iff  Oxford^  and  defended  in  a  favourable  examlniition  by  Dr.  5*?^ 
v.a<  t:an«!ated  by  Salvini  into  Italian,  and  acted  ::t  I'lorr'nce  ;  and.by  t 
suits  of  St.  Omcr's  into  Latin,  and  played  by  theii  pupiL^.  Of  this  1 
a  c<  py  M  ss  sent  ro  Mr.  Addison:  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  could  be 
fur  the  sake  of  comparing  their  version  of  the  sclil'jquy  with  thnt  of 

At 
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A  Mgedy  ras  written  on  the  saihc  subject  by  Dcs  Champs,  Si  Flrertch  poet^ 
rhicb  was  translated,  with  a  ciiticism  on  the  English  play.  But  the  transla- 
)r  and  the  critick  arc  now  forgotten. 

Dennis  lived  on  unanswered,  and  therefote  little  read;  Addison  knew  the 
alicy  of  literature  too  well  to  make  his  enemy  important  by  drawing;  the  at«> 
intion  of  the  public  upon  a  criticism,  which,  though  sometimes  inccmpe- 
ite,  was  often  irrefragable* 

While  Cato  was  upon  the  ftage,  another  daily  paper,  called  The  Guar^ 
in,  was  published  by  Steele.  To  this,  Addison  gave  gi-cat  assistance,  whc- 
Kr  occasionally  or  by  previous  engagement  is  not  known. 
The  character  of  Guardian  was  too  narrow  and  too  serious :  it  might  pro* 
lerly  enough  admit  both  the  duties  and  the  decencies  of  life,  but  seemed 
lOt  to  include  literary  speculations,  and  was  in  some  degree  violated  by  iner* 
imentand  burlesque.  What  had  the  Guardian  of  the  Lizards  toclo  with 
bbs  of  tall  or  of  little  men,  with  nests  of  ants,  or  withStrada's  prolusions  > 
Of  this  paper  nothing  is  necessary  to  be  said,  but  that  it  found  many  oifr^ 
tibutors,  and  that  it  was  a  continuation  of  the  Spectator,  uhli  the  same  ele-* 
{iiice,  and  the  same  variety,  till  some  unlucky  spaiklc  fr<  m  a  Tory  paper 
Kt Steele's  politicks  on  fire,  ^nd  wit  at  once  blazed  into  faction.  He  va^ 
sooA  too  hot  for  neutral  topicks,  and  quitted  tiae  Gunruian  to  write  the 
EMgHshman. 

fbe  papers  of  Addison  are  marked  in  the  Spectator  by  one  of  the  Let- 
ters in  the  name  of  C/fo,  and  in  the  Guardian  by  a  hand;  whether  it  was> 
isTickell  pretends  to  chink,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  usurp  the  praise  of  others, 
or  as  Steele,  with  far  greater  likelihood,  insinuates,  that  hecr»utdnot  wiih« 
out  discontent  impart  to  others  any  of  his  own.  1  have  heard  that  hh  avi- 
dity did  not  sati^sfy  itself  with  the  air  of  renown,  but  that  with  great  ea- 
gerness he  laid  hold  on  his  pit)portidn  of  the  proGis. 

ttany  of  these  papers  were  written  with  pi>wers  truly  comick,    with  nice 
discrimination  of  charactci*s,  and  accurate  observations  of  natural  or  acciden- 
tsl  deviations  from  propriety  ;  but  it  was  net  supposed  that  he  had  tried  a  co- 
medy on  the  suge,  till  Steele,    after   his  death,  declared  him  the  author  of 
the  Drummer  ;  this  however  Steele  did  not  know  to  be  true  by  any  direct 
testimony  ;  for  when  Addison  plit  the  play  iiito  his  hands,  he  only  told.him, 
it  wis  the  work  of  a  *•  Gentleman  in  the  Company  ;**  and  uhen  it  was  r«- 
ccived,  as  is  confessed,  with  cold  disapprobation,  he  was  probably  less  wil- 
liagto  claim  it.    Tickell  omitted  it  in  his  collection  ;  but  the  testimony  of 
Steele,  and  the  total  silence  of  any  other  claimant,  has  dciermined  the  pub- 
Kc  to  assign  it  to  Addison,  and  it  is  now  printed  with  his  other  poetry.  .  Steele 
carried  the  Drummer  to  the  play-house  an4  afterwards  to  the  press,  and  sold 
the  copy  for  fifty  guineas. 
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Tc  the  opinion  of  Steele  may  be  added  the  proof  supplied  by  the  pUj 
itself,  of  which  the  characters  ate  such  as  Addison  would  have  delineated 
and  the  tendency  such  as  Addison  would  have  promoicd.  That  it  shouk 
have  been  ill  received  would  raise  wonder,  did  we  not  daily  see  the  capriciow 
distribution  of  theatrical,  praise. 

He  was   not  all  this   time  an  indiifei '^nt   spectator  of  public  affairs.    He 

wrote,  as  different  exigencies  requiicd  (in  1707).  Thefnseut  Stale f»J i^i  War^ 

4ini  the   Necessity  of  an  Augmentafion ;  which,   liowever  judicious,    being 

written  on  temporary  topicks,  and  exhibiting  no  peculiar  powers,  laid  hold  on 

no  attention,  and  ha:»  naturally  sunk  by  its  own  weight  into  neglect.    This 

cannot  be  said  of  the  few  papers  entitled  The  IVhig  Examhur^  in  which  iscm- 

ployed  all  the  force  of  gay  malevolence  ar^l  humorous  satire.    Of  this  pap^r, 

which  just  appeared  and  expired,  Swift  remaikswith  exultation,  that  "it  is 

<*  now  down  among  the  dead  men*."     He  might  well  rejoice  at  thedeiUi 

of  that  which  he  could  not  have  killed.    Every  reader  of  every  party,  since 

personal    jpalice  is  past,  and  the  papers  which  once  inilamed  the  nation  are 

read  only  as  effusions  of  wit,  must  wi.<h  for  more  of  the  TfOiig  Examineri; 

for  on  no  occasion  was  the  genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously  exerted,  and 

on  none  did  the  superiority  of  his  powei*s  more  evidently  appear.     His  Tritf 

cf  Count  Tariff  written  to  expose  the  Treaty  of  Commeicc  with  France^ 

lived  no  longer  than  the  question  that  produced  it. 

Not  long   afterwards,  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  Spectator^  at  8 
lime  indeed  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  literature,  when  the  succession  of 
a  new  family  to  the  throne  filled  the  nJ^tion  with  anxiety,  discord,  and  con- 
fusion, and  cither  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  or  the  satiety  of  the  read- 
ers, put  a  stop  to  the  publication,  after  an  experiment  of  eighty  numbers, 
which  were  afterwards  collected  into  an  eighth  volume,  perhaps  more  valua- 
ble than  any  one  of  those  that  v  ent  before  it.     Addison  produced  more  than 
a  fourth  part ;  and  the  other  conti  ibutors  are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  ap- 
pearing as  his  associates.     The  time  that  had  jnssed  during  the  suspension  of 
t\iQ  Spectator^  thcugh  it  had  net  lessened  his   povcer  of   humour,   seems  to 
have  encieased  his  disposition  to  ^riousness :  the  proportion  of  his  religious 
to  his  comic  papers  is  greater  than  in  the  former  scries. 

The  Spectator,  from  its  recommencement,  was  published  only  three  times 
•a  week  ;  and  no  discriminative  marks  were  added  to  the  papers.     To  Add:-  , 
tion  TickcU  has  ascribed  twenty- threef. 

*  Frcm  a  Tory  son^  in  vogue  at  tlie  time,  the  burthen  whereof  i',  , 

And  he  that  will  hU  health  deny, 
Down  among  the  dead  nnkn  ]it  1<im  lie.    H. 
f  :"nf*ib     556.     557'    5«.     5.T9-    .'k^'>»    56«.     5^<.     ff7-    S^S-    sC>%     571.    r;4-     575- 
$79'    C^O,    58a.  583.     584.    ,'85.    59^    59--     598-   600. 
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'■The  Spectator  hdid  mnny  contnhniors  ;  and  Steele,  whose  kiegligcnce  kept 
Iiiin  always  in  a  huny^  when  it  was  his  turn  to  furnish  a  paper,  called  loudly 
for  the  Letters,  of^which  Addison,  whose  materials  were  more,  made  little 
use  ;  haring  recourse  to  sketches  and  hints,  the  product  of  his  former  stu- 
Kes,  which  he  now  rcvictvcd  and  completed :  among  these  aie  named  by 
nck'ell  the  Ejsays  on  ff^ity  those  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  and  the 
Turikism  on  Milton. 

When  the  House  of  Hanover  took  possession  of  the  throne,  it  wasreason- 
ible  to  expect  that  the  zeal  ef  Addison  would  be  suitably  rewarded.  Before 
he  arrival  of  King  Gcorgr,  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  regency,  and  was 
vquired  by  his  office  to  send  notice  to  Hanover  that  the  G^ueen  was  dead, 
ud  that  the  throne  was  vacant.  To  do  this  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
lay  man  but  Addison,  who  \i«as  overwhelmed  with  the  greatness  of  the  event, 
mdso  distracted  by  choice  of  expression,  that  the  lords,  who  could  not  wait 
brthe  niceties  of  criticism ,  called  Mr.  Southwell,  a  clerk  in  the  house,  and 
)rdcrcd  him  to  dispatch  the  message.  Southwell  readily  told  what  was  r.ceci- 
ary  in  the  common  style  of  business,  and  valued  himself  upon  having  done 
fhat  wa«  too  hard  for  Addison. 

He  was  better  qualified  for  the  Freeholdar,  a  paper  which  he  published  twice 
I  week,  from  Dec.  23,  1715^  to  the  middle  of  the  next  year.  This  was 
indertaken  in  defence  of  the  established  government,  someiiraes  with  argu- 
ment, sometimes  with  mirth.  In  argument  he  had  many  equals;  but  hjs 
bumour  was  singular  and  matchless.  Bigotry  itself  must  be  delighted  with 
he  Tory-Fax-I^untcr. 

There  are  however  some  strokes  less  elegant,  and  less  decert ;  such  as  the 
Pretender's  Journal,  in  which  one  topick  of  ridicule  is  his  poveny.'  This 
node  of  abuse  had  been  employed  by  Milton  against  king  Charles  H. 


ct 
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"  Centum  exulantis  viscera  marsupii  regis." 

Ind  Oldmixon  delights  to  tell  of  some  alderman  of  London,  that  he  had 
lore  money  than  the  exiled  princes;  but  that  which  might  be  expected  from 
filton*3  savagencss,  or  01dmixon*s  meanness  was  not  suitable  to  the  delica- 
r  of  AdJison. 

t 

Steele  tliought  the  liumour  of  the  Freeholder  too  nice  and  gentle  for  such 
oisy  times  ;  and  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  ministry  made  use  of  a 
uc,  when  they  should  hsvc  called  for  a  trumpet. 

This  year  (1716*)  he  mniriedthe  cour.tess  dowager  of  Warwick,  whom 
e  had  solicited  by  a  very  lonjij  and  anxious  courtship,  perhaps  with  bc- 
iviour  not  very  unlike  tli?.t-t)f  Sir  Roger  to  his  disdainful  widow  ;  and  who,  I 

*  August  2. 
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HID  a  fraidy  diverted  herself  often  by  playing  with  his  passion.  He  isiai 
Jiave  first  known  her  by  becoming  tutor  to  her  son  *.  '^  He  formed/* 
Tonson^  '*  the  design  pf  getting  that  lady,  from  the  (ime  when  he  was 
^  recommended  into  the  family."  In  what  part  of  his  life  he  obuincd 
recommendation,  or  bow  long,  and  in  wh'^t  manner  he  lived  in  tbe&n 
I  know  not.  Hi?  advances a^fii 3;  were  certainly  timorous,  but  grew  bo 
uis  hi3  reputation  £nd  influence  inci eased;  till  at  last  the  l^dy  was  person 
to  marry  him  on  terms  much  like  those  on  which  a  Turkish  princess,  u 
jjoused,  to  whom  the  sultan  is  reponed  to  pronounce,  **  Daughter,  I 
*'  thee  this  man  for  thy  slave."  The  marriage,  if  uncontradicted  report 
be  credited,  pude  no  addition  to  his  happiness  ;  it  neither  found  them 
made  them  equal.  She  always  remembered  her  own  rank)  and  thought 
self  entitled  to  treat  with  very  little  ceremony  t!ie  tutor  of  her  son.  R^ 
ballad  of  the  Despairing  Shephcd  is  said  to  have  been  vritten,  either  bt 
or  after  marriage,  upon  this  memorable  pair ;  and  it  is  certaiii  that  Adc 
has  left  behind  him  no  encouragement  for  ambitious  love. 

Thcyear after  (1717),  he  rose|;o  his  highest  elevation,  being  made  sc 
tary  of  state.  For  this  employment  he  might  be  justly  supposed  qu?.lific 
long  pi-actice  of  business,  j^nd  by  his  regular  ascent  through  other  offices ; 
expectation  is  often  disappointed  ;  it  is  universally  confessed  that  he  was 
cqu^l  rothe  duties  of  bis  place.  In  the  house  of  commons  he  ccuU 
speak,  and  therefore  was  useless  to  the  defence  of  the  government.  L 
O0ice,  says  Popet,  h^  could  notis^ue  an  qrder  without  losing  his  time  in  c 
o[  fine  expressions.  What  he  gained  in  rank,  he  lost  in  credit ;  and,  fin^ 
by  experience  his  own  inability,  was  forced  to  solicit  his  dismission,  w 
pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year.  His  friends  palliated  this  relinqu 
ment,  qf  m  hich  both  friends  |ind  enemies  knew  the  true  reason,  wuh  aj 
count  of  declining  health,  and  the  necesssity  of  recess  and  quiet. 

He  now  returned  to  his  vocation,  and  began  to  plan  literary  occupation 
bis  future  life.  He  purposed  a  tragedy  on  the  death  of  Socr?tes  ;  a  stoi 
which,  as  Tickell  remarks,  the  basis  is  narrow,  and  to  which  1  know  not 
love  could  have  been  appended.  There  would  however  have  been  no 
either  of  yirtue  in  the  sentiments,  or  elegance  in  the  language. 

He  engagei  in  a  nobler  work,  a  defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  of  v. 
jjart  %vas  publiihcd  after  his  dfatb ;  ijind  he  designed  to  have  made  a 
poetical  version  of  the  Psalm^i. 

These  pious  compositions  Pope  imputed  }  to  a  selfish  motive,  upon  the 
dit,  as  he  owns,  of  ToncJon  i  who  having  quarrell'd  vvith  AJvUson,  anc 
loving  him,  said,  that,  when  he  laid  down  the  secieury*s  ofBce,  he  inte 
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0  I^Mk^  orcbrs^  and  obtain  3  bisbopri^k ;  /*  for/'  said  be,  *'  I  always  tbougbr 
'  him  a  priest  in  his  heart.** 

That  Pope  should  have  thought  this  conjecture  of  Tooson  woitb  remcm- 
vance,  is  a  pi'oof^  but  Indeed  so  far  as  I  have  found,  the  only  proof,  that 
ije  reuined  some  malignity  froip  their  ancient  rivalry.  Tonson  pretended 
lot  to  guess  it ;  no  other  movtal  ever  suspected  it ;  and  Pope  might  have 
^fleeted,  that  a  man  who  had  been  secretary  of  state,  in  thje  mJnistry  of 
wnderland,  knew  a  nearer  way  to  a  bJihopiick  than  by  defending  Religion, 
71  translating  the  Psalms. 

It  U  related  that  he  had  once  a  design  to  make  an  Englbh  Dictionary, 
tod  that  he  considered  Dr.  Tillotson  as  the  writer  of  highest  authority. 
There  was  formerly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Locker,  clerk  of  the  Leathersellers 
Copipany,  who  was  eminent  for  curiosity  and  literature,  a  collection  of 
faamples  selected  from  Tillotson's  wdrks,  as  Locker  said,  by  Addison.  It 
ome  too  late  to  be  of  use,  so  I  inspected  it  but  ^^lightly,  and  remember  i^in* 
distinctly.     I  thought  the  passages  U>o  short. 

Addison  however  did  not  conclude  his  life  in  pracefal  studies  ;  but  re* 
lapsed,  when  he  was  near  his  end,  to  a  political  dispute. 

Il  so  happened  that  (1718-19)  a  cont:ioversy  was  agitated  with  great 
vehemence  between  those  friend*  of  long  continuance,  Addison  and  Steele. 
Jt  maybe  asked,  in  the  language  of  Homer,  what  power  or  what  cause 
tioaldset  them  at  variance.  The- subject  of  their  dispute  was  of  great  im- 
portance. The  earl  of  Sunderland  proposed  an  act  called  The  Peerage  BiH ; 
bjr  which  the  number  of  Peers  sboul^Jbe  fixed,  and  the  king  restrained  from 
any  new  creation  of  nobility,  unless  when  an  old  family  should  be  extinct. 
To  this  the  lords  would  naturally  agree  ;  and  the  king,  who  was  yet  little 
acquainted  with  his  own  prerogative,  ^nd,  as  is  now  well  kncA^n,  almost 
iadificrexlt  to  the  possessions  of  the  Crown,  had  been  persuaded  to  consent. 
The  only  difficulty  was  found  among  the  commons,  who  were  not  likely  to 
approve  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  themselves  and  their  posterity.  The  blU 
therefore  was  eagerly  opposed,  an4  among  others  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
whose  speech  was  published. 

The  lords  might  think  their  dignity  d'miBishedby  improper  advancements^ 
and  particularly  by  the  introduction  of  twelve  new  peers  at  once,  to  produce 
a  majority  of  Tories  in  the  last  reign  ;  an  act  of  authority  violent  enough^ 
yet  certainly  legal,  and  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  that  contempt  of 
pational  right,  with  which  some  time  afterwards,  by  the  instigation  of 
Whiggism,  the  commons,  chosen  by  tb:?  people  for  three  years,  chose  them- 
selves for  seven.  But,  whatever  might  l»e  the  disposition  of  the  lords,  the 
people  had  no  wish  to  increase  their  poN*  er.  The  ten<lency  of  the  bill,  a» 
Steele  observed  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  was  to  introduce  an  Arls- 

tocracy  ; 
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locracy  ;  fbi"  a  majority  !n  the  liousc  of  lords,  so  limited,  would  have  hetk 
desnotick  and  irresisuble. 

To  prevent  this  luhvei-sion  of  the  ancient  establishment,  Steele,  whose  pea 
readily  sto)ndcd  his  political  passions,  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  nation  by  • 
pamphlet  called  The  Tfehaan  ;  to  this  an  answer  was  published  by  Addistti ; 
undff  the  Title  of  TU  Old  Whig,  in  which  it  is  not  discovered  that  St«fc< 
was  then  known  to  be  the  advocate  for  the  commons.     Steele  replied^fcya  ! 
second  Fl^tian ;  and,  whether  by  ignb' ance or  by  courtesy,  confined  himrff  ; 
to  his  question,  without  any  personal  notice  of  his   opponent.     Notkin^  ^ 
hitherto  was  committed  against  the  laws  of  friendship,  or  proprieties  of  de-  ; 
cency  ;  but  controverilsts  cannot  long  retain  their  kindness  for  each  ochcir. 
The  Old  Whig  answered  the  Tlehian,  and  could  not  foibear  some  contem|t 
of  "  lirtle  Dicky y  whose  trade  it  was  to  write  pamphlep."     Dictty  howevw 
did  not  lose  his  settle  J  veneration  for  his  friend  ;  but  contented  himself  with 
quoting  some  lines  of  Cato,  which  were  at  once  detection  and  reproof.    The 
bill  was  laid  aside  during  that  session,  and'  Addison  died  before  the  next,  iii 
which  its  commitment  was  rejected  by  twp  hundred  sixty- five  to  one  hun- 
dred sevcntv- seven. 

Every  reader  surely  must  regret  that  these  two  illustrious  friends,  after  so' 
many  years  past  in  confidence  and  endearment,  in  unity  of  interest,  con- 
formity of  opinion,  and  fellow^ship  of  study,  should  finally  part  in  acritoo- 
ixious  cpposir»on.  Such  a  controversy  was,  "  Bellum  plusquam  c/V/r,"  u  i 
Xucan  expreMies  it.  Why  could  not  faction  find  other  advocates?  But^ 
mmong  the  uncertainties  of  the  hum?.fi  statc^  we  are  doomed  to  number  ttie 
instability  of  friendship. 

Of  this  dispute  I  have  little  knowledge  but  from  the  Biograffiia  JBriUw 
tji^a.  The  0!d  Whig  is  not  inserted  in  Addison's  works,  nor  is  it  mentioned 
by  Tickcll  in  his  life ;  why  it  was  omitted,  the  biographers  doubtless  gin 
the  t!u^  rra^^on  ;  the  fact  wrs  too  recent,  and  those  who  had  been  heated  in 
the  contention  were  not  yet  cooL 

The  necessity  of  complying  with  times,  and  of  sparing  persons,  is  the 
^  great  impediment  of  biography.  History  may  be  formed  from  permanent 
monuments  and  records;  but  Lives  can  only  be  written  from  personal 
knowledge,  which  is  growing  every  day  lc<s,  and  in  a  short  time  is  lost 
*for  cvev.  What  is  known  can  seldom  be  immediatelv  told  ;  and  when  it 
might  be  told,  it  is  no  lunger  known.  The  delicate  features  of  the  mind, 
the  mce  discriminations  of  character,  and  the  minute  peculiarities  of  con- 
duct, are  soon  obliterated  ;  and  it  is  surely  better  tliat  caprice,  obstinacy, 
frolick,  and  folly,  however  they  might  delight  in  the  description,  should  be 
silently  forgotten,  than  that,  by  wanton  merriment  and  unseasonable  detec- 
tion, a  pang  should  be  given  to  a  widow,  a  daughter,  a  brother,  or  a 
friend*     As  the  process  of  these  narratives  is  new  biinging  me  among  my 

contemporaiics, 
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oatemporarics,  I  begin  to  feci  myself  "  walking  upon  allies  under  which 
'  the  fire  is  not  extinguisUcd,**  and  coming  to  the  time  of  which  it  will 
te  proper  rather  to  say  <'  nothing  that  is  fabe,  thaa  aU  that  is  true.'' 

The  end  of  this  useful  life  wa^  now  approaching.—  Addison  had  for  some 
ime  been  oppressed  by  shortness  of  bi  e^h,  which  was  now  aggravated  by 

dropsy  ;  and,  finding  his  danger  pressing,  he  prepared  to  die  conformably 
D  his  own  precepts  and  professions. 

During  this  lingering  decay,  he  sent^  as  Pope  relates  '*y  a  message  by  the 
!trl  of  War\vick  to  Mr.  Gay,  desiring  to  sec  him.  Gay,  who  had  m.^t 
risited  him  for  some  time  before,  obeyed  the  summons,  and  found  himself 
tceived  with  great  kindness.  The  purpose  for  which  the  interview  baJ 
Ken  solicited  was  then  discovered.  Addison  told  him  tliat  he  h^d  injured 
Um  ;  but  that,  if  he  recovered,  he  would  recompence  him.  What  the  in- 
jury was  he  did  not  explain ;  nor  did  Gay  ever  know  ;  but  supposed  that  some 
preferment  designed  for  him  had,  by  Addison's  intervention,  bce»w*:rh-held« 

Lord  Warwick  was  a  young  man  of  very  irrregular  life,  and  perhaps  of 
loose  opinions.  Addison,  for  whom  he  did  not  want  respect,  had  very  dili- 
gently endeavoured  to  reclaim  him  ,  but  his  arguments  and  expostulations 
kd  no  effect.  One  experiment,  however,  remained  to  be  tried :  when  he 
found  his  life  near  its  end,  he  directed  the  young  lord  to  be  called  ;  and 
vhfa  ke  desired,  with  great  tenderness,  to  Jiear  his  last  injunaions,  told 
him,  '-'I  have  sent  fon  you  that  you  may 'see  how  a  Christian  can  die.'* 
What  effect  this  awful  scene  had  on  the  earl,  I  know  not ;  he  likewise 
died  himself  in  a  short  time. 

In  Tickell's  excellent  ElSgy  on  his  friend  are  these  lines  : 

He  taught  us  how  to  live  ;  and,  oh !  too  high 

The  price  of  knowledgei  taught  u%  how  to  die.  i 

!n  which  he  alludes,  as  he  told  Dr.  Young,  to  this  moving  ipterview. 

Having  given  directions  to  Mr.  Tickell  for  the  publication  of  his  works, 
ind  dedicated  them  on  his  death-bed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Craggs,  be  died  June 
.7,  1719,  at  Holland-house,   leaving  no  child  but  a  daughter. 

Of  his  virtue  it  is  a  sufficient  testimony,  that  the  resentment  of  party 
las  transmitted  no  charge  of  any  crime.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
re  praised  only  after  death ;  for  his  merit  was  so  generally  acknowledged,  that 
Iwift,  having  observed  that  his  election  passed  w'ithout  a  contest,  adds,  that, 
r  he  proposed  himself  for  king,  he  would  hardly  have  been  refused. 

His  zeal  for  his  party  did  not  extinguish  his  kindness  for  the  merit  of 
is  opponents :  when  he  was  secretary  in  Irelahd,  he  refused  to  intermit 
is  acquaintance  with  Swift. 


*  Spence. 
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Of  his  habits,  or  external  inaaners^  nothing  is  so  often  mentioiied  as  tl 
timorous  or  sullen  tachuniity,  which  his  friends  called  modesty  by  too  mil 
a  name.  Steele  mentions  with  great  tenderness  *^  that  i-emarkable  bashi 
**  ness,  which  is  a  cloak  that  hides  and  mufBes  merit  ;'  and  tells  us,  tl 
**  his  abilities  were  covered  only  by  modesty,  which  doubles  the  beautii 
**  which  are  seen,  and  gives  credit  and  esteem  ro  all  that  are  concealed.' 
Chesterfield  affirms,  that  **  Addison  was  the  most  timorous  and  auki 
**  man  that  he  ever  saw.*'  And  Addison,  speaking  of  his  own  deficiency  ij 
Conversation,  used  to  say  of  himself,  that)  wich  respect  to  intellecunl- 
veahh,  **  he  could  draw  bills  for  a  thousand  pounds,  though  he  had  nat% 
**  guinea  in  his  pocket." 

That  be  wanted  current  coin  for  ready  payment,  and  by  that  want  wasoitai 
obstructed,  and^istresseJ  ;  that  he  was  often  oppressed  by  an  improper  andl 
ungiatefal  timidity;  every  testimony  concurs  to  prove:  but  Chesterfidd*s 
representation  is  doubtless  hyperbolical.  That  man  cannot  be  supposed  vcrjr 
unexpert  in  the  arts  of  conversation  and  practice  of  life,  who  without  for* 
tune  or  alliance,  by  his  .usefulness  and  de!)cterity,  became  secretary  of  state; 
and  who  died  at  forty-seven,  after  having  not  only  stood  long  in  the  highest 
rank  of  wit  and  literature,  but  filled  one  of  the  most  impoiUnt  offices  o( 
state. 

The  time  in  which  he  lived  had  reason  to  lament  hi*  obstinacy  of  silence: 
'*  for  he  w^=i,"  says  Steele,  '*  above  all  men  in  that  talent  called  humour, 

and  cnjcycd  it  in  such  perfection,  that  T  have  often  reflected,  after  i. 

night  spent  with  him  apart  from  all  the  world,  that  1  had  had  the  pica- 
**  sure  of  conversing  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Te^nce  and  Catullus, 
**  .w ho  had  all  their  wit  and  natuic,  heightened  with  humour  more  exqui- 
**  site  and  delightful  than  any  other  man  ever  possessed."  This  is  the  fond- 
ness of  a  friend  ;  let  us  hear  what  is  told  us  by  a  rival.  '^  Addison's  con  versa* 
**  tion  *,"  says  Pope,  **  had  something  in  it  more  charming  than  1  hare 
**  found  in  any  other  man.  But  this  was  only  when  familiar:  before  stran- 
**  gers,  or  perhaps  a  single  stranger,  he  preserved  his  dignity  by  a  stiff 
**  silence." 

This  modesty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a  very  high  opinion  of 
his  own  merit.  He  demanded  to  be  the  first  name  in  modern  wit ;  and  with 
Steele  to  echoe  him,  used  to  depreciate  Drydcn,  whom  Pojie  and  Congreve 
defended  against  them  f.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  suffered  too 
much  pain  from  the  prevalence  of  Pope's  poetical  reputation  ;  nor  is  it  with- 
out strong  reason  sufpeaed,  that  by  some  disingenuous  acts  he  endeavoared 
to  obstruct  it ;  Pope  vu  not  the  only  man  whom  he  insiduously  injured, 
though  the  only  man  cf  whom  he  could  be  afraid. 

♦  SpcBcc,  f  Ton;on  zrA  Spence. 
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'  tils  own  powers  were  such  as  might  havesatWfied  him  with  conscious  e^- 
dicnce.  Of  very  extensive  learning  he  has  iiuleed  given  no  proofe.  He 
ems  to  bare  had  ^mall  acquaifttancc  with  tl>e  sciences,  and  to  have  reail 
tic  except  Latin  and  French ;  but  of  the  Latin  poets  his  Dialogues  on  Me- 
'Us  shew  that  h^  had  perused  the  works  with  great  dilip,cr.ccr  and  skill.  The 
ktandance  of  his  oWn  mind  left  him  litiic  indeed  of  adventitious  sentiments  ; 
Is  wit  always  cculd  suggest  what  the  occasion  demanded.  lie  had  read  with 
Htkal  eyes  the  impbrtant  volume  of  human  lifc^  ami  knew  the  heart  of  man 
iom  the  depths  of  strakagem  to  the  surface  of  afflctction. 
What  he  knew  he  could  easily  communicate.  **  This,"  ssy*?  Steele,  **  was 
F  particular  in  this  writer,  that,  when  he  had  taken  hh  resolution,  or  made 
f  bis  plan  for  what  he  designed  to  write,  he  would  w  alk  about  a  room,  and 

t  dictate  it  into  language  with  as  much  freedom  and  ease  as  any  one  cr.uld 
write  it  dowHj  and  attend  to  the  coherence  and  grammar  of  what  hcciicta- 
I'ted." 

'  Pope  *,  who  can  be  '-:^s  suspected  of  favouring  \\h  memory,  declare^  that 

wrote  very  fluently,  but  was  slew  and  scrupulous  in  correcting ;  that  ma- 

tf  his  Spectators  were  written  very  fa?t,  and  ?ent  immediately  to  the 

;  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  for  his  advantage  i»ot  to  have  time  for  much 

flsal. 

"  He  would  alter,"  says  Pope,  *^  any  thing  to  please  his  friends,  before 
*  pnblication ;  but  would  not  retouch  his  piecesafiervard-* :  and  1  believe  not 
"one  word  in  Cato,  to  which  t  made  an  objection,  \yas  suffered  to  stand.** 
The  last  line  of  Cato  is  Pope's,  having  been  originally  written 

And  oh  !  'twas  this  that  ended  Cato's  life. 

Pope  might  have  made  more  objections  to  the  six  concluding  lines.  In  the 
(ret couplet  the  words  "  from  hence'*  are  improper;  and  the  second  line  is 
takea  froto  Dryden's  Virgil.  Of  the  next  couplet,  the  first  verse,  being 
included  in  the  second,  is  therefore  useless ;  and  in  the  third  Discord  is  made 
to  produce  Strife. 
Of  the  course  of  Ad Jison*s  familiar  day  ^,  bcicrc  his  Xii?.nia^'.e,  Pope  has 

S'yca  a  detail.  He  had  in  the  house  wiih  him  Budgrll,  and  perliapsPhilip*;. 
.ischicf  companions  were  Steele,  BuJ^ell,  Philips,  Carey,  Davenant,  and 
colonel  Briitt.  With  one  or  other  of  these  he  alway;,  break r?sted,  Hestu- 
<ficd  ail  morning  ;  ^hen  dined  at  a  tavern  ;  and  went  aft-rwardci  to  Button's. 
Button  had  been  a  servant  in  the  countess  of  Warwick's  family,  who,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Addison,  kept  a  cofFec-house  on  the  south  side  of  Russrl- 
strcct,  about  two  dotjrs  from  Covcnt- garden.     Here  it  was  that  the  wits 

♦  Spcnce.  -j-  Spcacc. 
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of  that  time  used  to  assemble.     It  is  said,  when  Addison  Lad  suft'crcd  any  vex- 
ation from  the  countess,  he  withdrew  the  company  from  Eutton's  house. 

From  the  cofiee-bouse  he  m  ent  again  to  a  tavern,  where  he  often  sat  latcj 
and  drank  too  much  wine.  In  tlie  Ixntle,  discontent  seeks  for  comfort,  cow-] 
^rdice  for  courage,  and  bash  fulness  for  confidence.  It  is  not  unlikely  tbit^ 
Addison  was  first  seduced  to  excess  by  the  manumission  which  he  obtaincdj 
from  the  servile  timidity  of  his  sober  hours.  He  that  feels  oppression  fromj 
the  presence  of  those  to  whom  he  knows  himself  superior,  will  desire  to  sa; 
loose  his  powers  of  conversation  ;  and  who,  tliat  ever  asked  succours  froa-l 
Bacchus,  was  able  to  preserve  himself  from  being  enslaved  by  his  auxilia- 
ries ? 

Among  those  friends  it  wa^  that  Addison  displayed  the  elegance  of  his  col- 
loquial accomplishments.,  which  may  easily  be  supposed  such  as  Pope  repre- 
sents them.  The  remark  of  Mandeville,  who,  when  he  had  passed  an  even- 
ing in  his  company,  declared  that  he  was  a  parson  in  a  tye-wig,  can  detract 
little  from  his  character  ;  he  was  always  reserved  to  strangers,  and  was  not 
incite^  to  uncommon  freedom  by  a  character  like  that  of  Mandeville. 

From  any  minute  knowledge  of  his  familiar  mannei-s,  the  intervention  of 
sixty  years  has  now  debarred  us.  Steele  once  promised  Congreye  and  tlic 
publick  a  complete  description  of  his  character  ;  but  the  promises  of  authors 
are  like  the  vows  of  lovers.  Steele  thought  no  more  on  his  design,  or 
thought  on  it  with  anxiety  that  at  last  disgusted  him,  and  left  his  friend  in  the  j 
.  hands  of  Tickell.  j 

One  slight  lineament  of  his  character  Swift  has  preserved.     It  was  his  J 
practice,  when  he  found  any  man  invincibly  wrong,  to  flatter  his  opinions ! 
by  acquiescence,  and  sink  him  yet  deeper  in  absurdity.   This  aitificeof  mis- ! 
chief  was  admired" by  Stella;  and  Swift  seems  to^approve  her  admiration.     ^ 
His  works  will  supply  some  information.     It  appears  from  his  various  pic-  \ 
tures  of  the  world,  that,  with   all  his   bashfulness,  he  had  conversed  with" 
many  distinct  classes  of  men,  had  surveyed  their  ways  with  very  diligent  ob- 
'  srrvation,  and  marked  with  great  acuteness  the  effects  of  different  modes  of 
life..    He  was  a  man  in  whose  presence  nothing  reprehensible  was  out  of  dan- 
ger ;  quick  in  discerning  whatever  was  wrong  or  ridiculous,  and  not  unvil- 
.  ling  to  expose  it.     **  There  are,,"  says  Steele,  "  in  his  writings,  many  ob- 
**  lique  strokes  upon  some  of  the  wittiest   men  of  the  age,"     His  delight 
;  was  more  to  excite  merriment  than  detestation  ;  and  he  detects  follies  rather 
than  crimes. 

If  any  judgment  be  made,  from  his  books,  of  \m  uioral  character, 
Yiothing  will  be  found  but  puricy  and  excellence.  Knowledge  of  mankind 
indeed,  less  extensive  than  that  of  Addison,  will  shew,  that  to  write,  and  to 
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rr,  are  very  different.  Many  who  praise  virtue,  do  no  more  than  praise 
Yet  it  ft  reasonable  to  believe  that  Addison*s  professions  and  practice 
ere  at  no  great  variance,  since,  amidst  that  storm  of  faction  in  which 
ost  of  his  life  wr^  passed,  though  his  station  made  him  conspicuous,  and 
s  activity  made  him  formidable,  the  character  given  him  by  his  friends  was 
rver  contradicted  by  his  enemies  :  of  those  with  whom  interest  or  opinion 
Mted  hhn,  he  had  not  only  the  esteem,  but  the  kindness  ;  and  of  others, 
horn  the  violence  of  opposition  drove  against  him,  though  he  might  lose 
ic  love,  he  retained  the  reverence. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Tickell,  that  he  employed  wit  on  the  side  of  virtue 
nd  i-eligion.  He  not  only  made  the  proper  use  of  wit  himself,  but  taught 
:  to  others ;  and  from  his  time  it  has  been  generally  subservient  to  the  cause 
f  reason  and  of  truth.  He  has  dissipated  the  prejudice  that  had  long  con- 
«ctcd  gaiety  with  vice,  and  easiness  of  manners  with  laxity  of  principles. 
!e  has  restored  virtue  to  its  dignity,  and  taught  innocence  not  to  be  ashamed. 
Phis  is  an  elevation  of  literary  character,  "  above  all  Greek,  above  allRo-" 
*  man  fame."  No  greater  felicity  can  genius  attain  than  that  of  having 
wrified  intellectual  pleasure,  separated  mirth  from  indecency,  and  wit  from 
icentiousness ;  of  having  taught  a  succession  of  writers  to  bring  elegance  ahd 
Hiety  to  the  aid  of  goodness  ;  and,  if  1  may  use  expressions  yet  more  awful^  ./^i 
f  having  *•  turned  many  to  righteousness." 

ADDISON,  in  his  life,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  was  considered  by 
ht  greater  part  of  readers  as  supremely  excelling  both  in  poetry  and  criti- 
iam.  Part  of  his  reputation  may  be  probably  ascribed  to  the  advancement 
f  his  fortune;  when,  as  Swift  observes,  he  became  a  statesman,  and  saw 
oets  waiting  at  his  levee,  it  was  no  wonder  that  praise  was  aocumulated 
pen  him.  Much  likewise  may  be  more  honourably  ascribed  to  his  personal 
haractcr :  he  who,  if  he  had  claimed  it,  might  have  obtained  the  diadem, 
as  not  likely  to  he  denied  the  laurel. 

But  time  quickly  puts  an  end  to  artificial  and  accidental  fame  ;  and  Addisrfn 
I  to  pass  through  futurity  protected  only  by  his  genius.  Every  name  which 
indness  or  intere.-^t  once  raised  too  high  is  in  danger,  lest  the  next  age  should, 
f  the  vengeance  of  criticism,  sink  it  in  the  same  proportion.  A  great  wri- 
T  has  lately  styled   him  "  an  indifferent  poet,  and  a  worse  critic k." 

His  poetry  is  first  to  be  considered  ;  of  which  it  must  be  confes«ed  that  it 
asnot  often  those  felicities  of  diction  which  give  lustre  to  sentiments,  or  that 
igour  of  sentiment  that  animates  ^diction  :  there  is  little  of  ardour,  vehe- 
lence,  or  transport  ;  there,  is  very  rarely  the  awfulness  of  gi*andeur,  and  not 
pry  often  the  splendour  of  elegance.  He  thinks  justly  ;  but  he  thinks 
lintly.  This  is  his  general  character;  to  uhlth,  doubtless,  many  single 
assages  will  furnish  exceptions. 
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.  Yet,  if  he  seldom  rirxhes  supreme  excellence,  he  rarely  sinks  into 
jpess,  aod  is  stiH  more  rafely  entangled  in  absurdity.  He  did  not  trc 
powers  enough  to  bepcpligeni.  There  k  in  most  of  his  compositions  a 
ness  a,ad  equability^  delibeiate  ^nd  cautious,  sometimes  wi;h  little  th 
lights,  but  seldom  ujth  any  thing  that  offends. 

Of  ^hi*  kind  seem  to  be  his  poems  to  Dryden,  to  Sommers,  and 
King.     His  ode  on  St.  Cecilia  has  been  imitated.by  Pope,  and  has  soin< 
in  it  of  Dryden's  vigour.     Of  his  Account  of  the  English  Poets,  he  u 
speak  ss  a  ^'  poor  thing*  ;'*  but  it  is  not  worse  than  his  usual  strain 
Jbas  5aid,  not  very  judiciously,  in  his  character  of  Waller, 

Thy  verse  could  sTicw  ev'n  Cropiwcirs  innocence. 
And  compliment  the  storms  that  bore  him  hence. 
P !  had  thy  Muse  not  come  an  age  too  soon, 
But  seen  great  Nassau  on  the  British  throne, 
Hqw  had  his  triumph  glitter'd  in  thy  page  i-^ 

What  is  this  .but  to  say,  tha?  he  who  could  compliment  •Cromw< 
been  the  proper  poet  for  king  William  ?  Addison,  however,  never  j 
|he  piece. 

The  Letter  from  Italy  has  been  always  praised,  but  has  neve 
piaised  beyond  its  merit.  It  is  nil  ore  correct,  with  less  appearance  of  1 
and  more  elegant,  with  less  ambition  of  ornament,  than  any  other 
poems.  There  is^  lioweycr,'one  broker^  metaphor,  of  which  \noti» 
properly  b^  taken  : 

Fir'd  with  that  n^m^^ 
I  bridle  in  my  struggling  !Muse  with  pain, 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  nobler  strain. 

.  To  iridU  a  gcide^s  is  no  very  delicate  idea  ;  bat  why  must  she  be  h 
because  she  lon^s  to  launch  ;  an  act  which  was  never  hindered  by  a 
and  whither  wiil  she  launch  ?  into  a  nokUr  strain.  She  is  in  the  fii-s 
horse,  in  the  secpnd  a  boat ;  and  the  care  of  the  poet  is  to  keep  his  ) 
his  boat  from  singing. 

The  next  composition  is  the  far-famed  Campaign,  which  Dr.  W^ai 
germed  a  '<  Gfizme  in  Rbyipe,"  with  harshness  not  often  used  by  th( 
nature  of  his  criticism.  Before  a  censure  so  severe  is  admitted,  let  i 
sider  that  War  is  a  frequent  subject  of  Poetry,  and  then  enquire  v 
^lescribed  it  with  more  justness  ^nd  force.  Many  of  our  own  write 
their  powers  upon  this  y^ar  of  victory  :  yet  Addison's  is  confessedly  i 
performance ;  his  poem  is  tlie  work  of  a  man  not  blinded  by  the  dust  o 

.  iBg ;  bis  imagts  are.  not  borrowed  merely  from  books.     The  sup 
which  heconfers  upon  his  hero  is  notpeisonal  prowess,  and  *^  mighty 
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ur  deliberate  intrepidity,  a  calm  command  of  his  passions,  and  the  power  of 
)DSulting  his  own  mind  in  the   midst  of  danger.     The  rejection   and  con- 
rmpt  of  fiction  is  rational  and  manly. 
It  may  be  observed  ihat  the  last  line  is  imitated  by  Pope; 

Marlb'FOUgh's  exploits  appear  divinely  bright"-^ 
Rais'd  of  themselves  tHeir  genuine  charms  they  boast. 
And  those,  tl  *:  paint  them  truest,  praise  them  most. 

This  Pope  had  in  his  thoughts ;  but,  not  knowing  how  to  use  what  was  nol 
||is  own,  he  spoiled  the  thought  when  he  had  borrowed  i( : 

The  well-sung  woes  shall  soothe  my  ghost ; 
Ht  best  caa  paint  them  who  shall  feel  them  most. 

partial  exploits  may  be  pavtted  ;  perhaps  woes  may  be  fainted:  but  they  are 
forely  not  fhtnted  by  being  well- sung:  it  is  not  easy  to  paint  in  song,  or  tJ 
hng  in  colours. 

No  passage   in  the  Campaign  has  been  more  often   mentioned  than  the 
fimile  of  the  Angel,  which  is  8L*id  in  the  Tatler  to  be  "  one  of  the  noblest 
•'  thoughts   that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of   man,"  and  is  therefore 
rorthy  of  attentive  consideration.     Let  it  be  fir&t  enquired  whether  it  be  a 
ttmile.     A  poetical  simile  is  the  discovery  of  likeness  between  two  actions, 
b  their  general  nature  dissimilar,  or  of  causes  terminating  by  different  ope- 
rttions  in  some   resemblance  of  effect.     But  the  mention  of   another  like 
consequence  from  a   like  cause,  or  of  a  like  performance  by  a  like  agency, 
is  not  a  simile,  but  an   exemplification.     It  is  not  a  simile  to  say   that  the 
Thames  waters  fields,  as   the   Po   waters  fiicjds ;  or   that  as  Hecla  vomits 
fames  in  Iceland,so  £tna  vomiti  ilames  in  Sicily.    When   Horace  says  of 
f  indar,  that  he  pours  his  violence  and  rapidity  of  verse,  as  a  river  swoln  with 
lain  rushes  from  the  mountain  ;  or  of  himself,  that  his  genius  wanders  in 
quest  of  poetical  decorations,  as  the  bee  wanders  to  collect  honey ;  he,  in  either 
case,  produces  a  simile ;  the  mind   is  impressed  with  the  rcsembhnce   of 
things  generallyunlike,  as  unlike  as  intellect  a^nd  body.     But  if  Pindar  had 
been  described  as  writing  with  the  copiousness  and  grandeur  of  Homer,   or 
Horace  bad  told  that  he  reviewed  and  finished  his  own  poetry  with  the  same 
care  as  Isocrates  polished  his  orations,  instead  of  similitude,  he  would  have 
exhibit^^most  identity  ;    he  would  have   given  the  same  portraits  with  d'lf 
fercnt  names.     In  the  poem  now  examined,  when  the  English  are  reprc- 
Knted  as  gaining  a  fortified  pass,  by  repetition  of  attack  and  perseverance  of 
resolution ;  their  obstinacy  of  courage  and  vigour  of  onset  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  sea  that  breaks,  with  incessant  battery,  the  dikes  of  Holland.     This 
ba  simile:  but  when  Addison,  having  celebrated   the  beauty  of  Marlbo- 
rough's person,  tells  us^  that  '*  Acliillcs  thus  was  formed  with  every  giace," 
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here  in  no  simile,  but  a  mere  exemplification.  A  simile  may  be  compaied 
to  lines  converging  at  a  point,  and  is  more  excellent  as  the  lines  approach 
from  greater  disuncc  ;  an  exemplification  may  be  considered  as  two  paiaUd 
lines,  which  run  on  together  without  approximation,  never  far  separaiedi 
and  never  joined. 

Marlborough  is  so  like  the  angel  in  the  poem,  that  the  action  of  both  is 
almost  the  same,  and  performed  by  both  in  the  same  manner.  Marlboroiigli 
*^  teaches  the  battle  to  Tage  ;"  the  angel  "  directs  the*storm ;  Marlborough 
"  is  unmoved  in  peaceful  thought;"  the  angel  is  "  calm  and  serene;"  Marlbo- 
rough stands  "  Unmoved  amidst  the  shock  of  hosts;"  the  angel  rides  "  dim 
in  the  whirlwind."  The  lines  on  Marlborough  arc  just  and  noble  ;  but  the 
simile  gives  almost  the  same  images  a  second  time* 

But  perhaps  this  thought,  though  hardly  a  simile,  was  remote  from  vulgar 
conceptions,  and  required  great  labour  of  research,  or  dexterity  of  applica« 
tion.     Of  this.  Dr.  Madden,  a  name  which  Ireland  ought  to  honoiu[,  once 
gave  me  his  opinion.     "  If  I  had  set,"  said  he,  **  ten  school-boys  to  write  i 
**  on  the  battle  of*  Blenheim,  and  eight  had  brought  me  the  Angela  I  shod^' 
**  not  have  been  surprised." 

The  Qpera  of  Rosamond,  though  it  is  seldom  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  | 
first  of  Addison's  compositions.  The  subject  is  well  chosen,  the  fiction  is 
pleasing,  and  the  praise  of  Marlborough,  for  which  the  scene  gives  an  c^ 
portunity,  is,  what  perhaps  every  human  excellence  pustbe,  the  product  of 
good-luck  improved  by  genius.  The  thoughts  arc  sometimes  greats  and 
sometimes  tender  ;  the  versification  is  easy  and  gay.  There  is  doubtless 
some  advantage  in  the  shortness  of  the  lines,  which  there  is  littte 
temptation  to  load  with  expletive  epithets.  The  dialogue  seems  com- 
monly better  than  the  song!^.  The  two  comic  characters  of  Sir  Trusty  and 
Gridcline,  though  of  no  great  value,  arc  yet  such  as  the  poet  intended.  Sir 
Trusty's  account  of  the  death  of  Rosamond  is,  I  think,  too  grossly  absurd. 
ThewholeMrama  is  airy  and  elegant;  engaging  in  its  process,  and  pleasing 
in  it3  conclusion.  If  Addison  had  cultivati^  the  lighter  parts  of  poetry,  lie 
would  probably  have  excelled. 

The  tragedy  of  Cato,  which,  contrary  to  the  rule  observed  in  selecting 
the  works  of  other  poets,  has  by  the  weight  of  its  character  forced  its  wif 
into  the  late  collection,  is  unquestionably  the  noblest  production  of  Addison's 
genius.  Of  a  work  so  much  read  it  is  difficult  to  say  any  thing  n«r. 
About  things  on  which  the  public  thinks  long,  it  commonly  attains  to  think 
right;  and  of  Cato  it  has  been  not  unjustly  determined,  that  ib  is  rather t 
poem  in  dialogue  than  a  drama,  rather  a  succession  of  just  sentiments  inele- 
g.«ant  language,  than  a  representation  of  natural  affections,  or  of  any  state 
probable  or  possible  in  human  life.     Nothing  here  '*  excites  or  assoagei 
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*'  emotion  :"  here  is  "  no  magical  power  of  raising  phantastlcU  tenor  or  wild 
"  anxiety."  The  events  are  expected  witliout  solicitude,  and  arc  remem- 
bered without  joy  or  sorrow.  Of  the  agents  we  have  nd  cAie:  we  consider 
not  what  they  are  doing,  or  what  they  ^re  suffering ;  we  wish  only  to  know 
what  they  have  to  say.  Cato  is  a  being  above  our  solicituclo ;  a  niari  of 
whom  the  gods  take  care,  and  whom  we  leave  to  their  care  with  heedles.^ 
confidence.  To  the  rest^  neither  gods  nor  men  can  have  much  attention ;  for 
there  is  not  one  amongst  them  that  strongly  attracts  ^ither  affection  or  esteem. 
Botthey^  are  made  the  vehicles  of  such  sentiments  and  such  expression,  thaK 
there  is  scarcely  a  scene  in  the  play  which  the  reader  does  not  wisli  to  im- 
press upon  his  memory. 

When  Cato  was  shewn  to  Pope  ♦,  he  advised  the  author  to  prfnt  it,  with- 
•  OQt  any  theatrical  exhibition ;  supposing  that  it  would  be  read  more  favour- 
ably than  beard.  Addison  declared  himself  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but  urged 
, Che  importunity  of  his  friends  for  its  appearance  on  the  ;stage.  The  emula- 
don  of  parties  made  it  successful  beyond  expectation,  and  its  success  ha^ 
introduced  or  confirmed  among  us  the  use  of  dialogue  too  declamatory,  of 
onafiecting  elegance,  and  chill  philosophy. 

The  uoiTersality  of  applause,  however  it  might  quell  the  censure  of  com- 
noQ  mortals,  had  no  other  effect  than  to  harden  Dennis  in  fixed  dislike ;  but 
bis  dislike  was  not  merely  capricious.  He  found  and  shewed  many  faults; 
be  sbiewed  them  indeed  with  anger,  but  he  found  them  with  acutenes.<:, 
wch  as  ought  to  rescue  his  criticism  from  oblivion  ;  though,  at  last,  it  will 

bave  no  other  life  than  it  derives  from   the   work  which  it  endeavours  to 
^Bppress. 

Why  he  pays  no  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  audience,  he  gives  his  rea- 
son, by  remarking,  that 

"  A  deference  is  to  be  paid  to  a  general  applause,  when  it  appears   tha: 
. ''  that  applause  is  natural  and   spontaneous ;  but  that  little  regard  is  to  br 
"  bad  to  it,  when  it  is  affected  and  artificial.     Of  all  the  tragedies  which  in 
"  fii8  memory  have  had  vast  and  violent  runs,  not  one  has  been  excellent, 
"  few  have  been  tolerable,  most  have  been  scandalous.     When  a  poet  writes 
**  a  tragedy,  who  knows  he  has  judgment,  and  who  feels  he  has  genius, 
"  that  poet  presumes  upon  his  own  merit,  and  scorns  to  make  a  c?bal. 
"  That  people  come  cooly  to  the  representation  of  such  a  tragedy,  without 
**  any  violent  expectation,  or  delusive  imagination,  or  invincible  preposses- 
"  sion ;  that  such  an  audience  is  liable  to  receive  the  impressions  which  the 
"  poem  shall  naturally  make  on  them,  and  to  judge  by  their  own  reason, 
•*  and  their  own  judgments,  and  that  reason  and  judgment  are  calm  and 
**  serene,  not  formed  by   nature  to   make  proselytes  and  to  controul  and 
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*^  loid  it  ever  the  imaginations  of  others.  But  that  when  an  iaulho 
**  writes  a  tragedy,  who  knows  he  has  neither  genius  nor  judgment,  he  ha 
'^  rccom&e  to  the  making  a  party,  and  he  endeavours  to  make  up  in  ii 
'^  dustry  what  is  wanting  in  talent,  and  to  supply  by  poetical  craft  rb 
'^  absence  of  poetical  ait;  that  such  an  author  is  hutnbly  contented  a 
'^  raise  iTiCn's  pa^3ians  by  a  plot  without  doors,  since  he  despairs  of  dcwi^ 
*'  it  by  that  which  he  brings  upon  the  stiage.  That  party  and  passion 
^^  and  prepossession,  are  clamorous  and  tumultuous  thmgs,  iandso  jddui;] 
*^  the  more  clamorous  arid  tumultuous  by  how  much,  the  more  erroneous 
'^  that  they  domineer  and  tyianhize  over  the  imaginations  of  pefsba 
*^  who  want  judgment,  and  sonietimes  too  of  those  who  liave  it ;  aod 
*'  like  a  fierce  and  outrageous  torrent,  bear  down  all  o]ppoSition  befon 
«  them/* 

He  then  condemns  the  neglect  of  poetical  justice  ^  v  hich  is  always  oncol 
his  favourite  principles, 

"  *Tis  certainly  the  duty  of  every  iragick  poet,  by  the  exact  oistribmioii 
*'  of  poetical  justice,  to  imitate  the  Divine  J)ispensation,  and  to  inculcad 
'*  a  particular  Providence.  'Tis  true,  indeed,  upon  the  stage  of  the  world, 
•*  the  wicked  sometimes  prosper,  and  the  guiltless  suffer.  But  that  is  per- 
*'  mitted  by  the  Governor  of  the  world,  to  shew,  from  the  attribute  of  hii 
**  infinite  justice,  that  there  i.>  a  compensation  in  futurity,  to  prove  the  im- 
**  mortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  certainty  of  future  rewards  and  pu- 
"  nishments.  But  the  poetic^  persons  in  tragedy  exist  no  longer  thaptbe 
**  reading,  or  the  representation  ;  the  whole  extent  of  their  entity  is  circum- 
scribed by  those  ;  an<i  therefore,  during  that  reading  or  representation) 
according  to  their  meritsor  demerits,  they  must  be  punished  or  rcwardedj 
If  this  is  not  done,  theic  is  no  impartial  distribution  of  poetical  jusdcCf 
no  instructive  lecture  of  a  particular  Providence,  and  no  imitation  of  1^8 
Divine  Dispensation.  And  yet  tlie  author  of  this  tragedy  does  hot  onlj 
"  run  counter  to  this,  in  the  fate  of  his  principial  character ;  but  ,cverji 
"  where,  throughout  it,  makes  virtue  suffer,  and  vice  triumph :  for  npl 
"  only  Cato  is  vanquished  by  Caesar,  but  the  treachery  and  pcrfidibusnes?©/ 
'*  Syphax  prevail  over  thehimest  simplicity  and  the  credulity  of  Juba;  t^ 
"  the  sly  subtlety  and  dissimulation  of  Portiui  over  the  generous  frankne» 
•*  and  open- hcaitedness  of  Marcus.^*  *  , 

Whatever  pleasure  there  may  be  in  seeing  ciimes  punished  and  virtue  rf- 
warded,  yet,  since  wickedness  often  prospers  in  real  life,  the  poet  isdertiioly 
at  liberty  to  give  it  prosperity  on  the  5tape.  For  if  poetry  has  an  imiutjon 
of  reality,  how  are  its  laws  broken  by  exhibiting  the  world  in  its  true  form? 
The  £t?gc  may  srmctimes  gratify  our  wishes  ;  but,  if  it  be  truly  the  "miVrci' 
"  of  life/'  it  ought  to  shew  us  sometimes  >*  hat  we  arc  to  expect. 
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Dennis  objects  Id  Iht  ciiaracters,  that  they  are  not  natural,  or  reason  a« 
ble;  but  as  heroes  and  heroines  are  not  beings  that  are  seen  every  day,  it  is 
bard  to  find  upon  what  principles  their  condua  shall  be  tried.  It  is,  however^ 
not  useless  to  consider  what  he  says  of  the  manner  in  which  Cato  receives  the 
Iccounc  of  his  son*s  death. 

"  Nor  is  the  grief  of  Cato,  in  the  fonvth  act,  one  jot  more  in  nature  than 
"  that  of  his  son  and  Lucia  in  the  third.  Cuo  receives  the  news  of  his 
"  ion's  death  not  only  with  dry  cyes^  but  with  a  soit  of  satisfaction  ;  and 
**  in  the  same  page  sheds  tears  for  the  calamity  of  his  country,  and  does 
"  the  same  thing  in  the  next  paj;e  upon  the  bare  apprehension  of  the  danger 
"  of  his  friends.  Now,  since  the  love  of  one's  country  is  the  love  of  one's 
"  countrymen^  as  1  have  shewn  upon  another  occa>ion,  I  desire  to  ask  these 
"  questions:  Of  all  our  countryman,  which  do  we  love  most,  those  whom 
"  we  know,  or  those  whom  we  know  not?  And  of  these  whom  we  know, 
**  which  do  we  cherish  most,  our  friends  or  our  enemies?  A^dof  cur  friends, 
"  who  arc  the  dearest  to  us,  those  who  are  related  to  us,  or  those  wJio 
*•  are  not?  Arid  of  all  our  relations,  for  which  have  we  most  tenderness, 
**  for  those  who  are  near  to  us,  or  for  those  who  are  remote  ?  And  of  our 
"  near  relations,'  which  are  the  nearest,  and  consequently  the  dearest  to  ua, 
"  our  offspring  or  others  ?  Our  offspring,  most  certainly  ;  as  nature,  or  in 
"  other  words  providence,  has  wisely  contrived  for  the  pre:-ei  vation  of  man- 
"  kind.  Now,  does  it  not  follow,  for  wliat  has  been  said^  that  for  a  man. 
"  to  receive  the  news  of  his  son's  death  with  dry  eyes,  and  to  weep  at  the 
'*  same  time  for  the  calamines  of  his  country,  is  a  wretched  affectation,  and. 
"  a  miserable  inconsistency  ?  Is  not  that,  in  plain  English,  to  receive  with 
'*  dry  eyes  the  news  of  the  deaths  of  those  for  whose  sake  our  country  is  a 
"  flame  so  dear  to  us,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shed  tears  for  those  for  uhoie 
^  sakes  our  country  is  not  a  name  so  dear  to  us  ?" 

But  this  formidable  assailant  is  less  resistable  when  he  attacks  the  probabi- 
itf  of  the  action,  and  the  repsonableness  of  the  plan.  Every  critical  reader 
Bust  remark,  that  Addison  has,  with  a  scrupulosity  almost  unexampled  en 
he  English  stage,  confined  himself  in  time  to  a  single  day,  and  in  place  tb 
igorous  unity.  The  Fcene  never  changes,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  play 
lasscs  in  the  grc.u  hnll  of  Cato's  house  at  Utica,  Mi;ch  therefore  is  done  in 
he  hall,  for  which  any  otlier  place  had  been  more  fit ;  and  this  impropiieiy 
ffbrds  Dennis  many  hints  C't  merriment,  and  opportunities  of  triumph.  The 
assage  is  long  ;  but  as  such  disquisitions  arc  not  common,  and  the  objections 
re  skilfully  formed  and  vigorously  urged,  those  who  deiigbt  in  critical  con- 
•oversy  will  not  think  it  tedious. 

"  Upon  the  departure  of  Fortius,  Sempronius  makes  but  one  soliloquy, 
and  immeJiatoly  in  comes  Syphax,  and  then  the  two  politicians  are  at 
Vol.  I.  S  s  "  it 
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'^  it  immeuiately.    They  lay  their  heads  together,  with  their  snuff-bos 
'^  their  hands,  as  Mr.  Bayes  has  it,  and  feague  it  away.     Bat,  in  the  i 

of  that  wise  scene,  Syphax  seems  to  give  a  seasonable  aamion  to  2 

pronius : 

"  Sjph.    But  is  it  true,  Scmpronius,  that  your  senate 
**  Is  call'd  togiether?  Gods!  thou  must  be  cauuous  ; 
"  Cato  has  piercing  eyes. 


^'  There  is  a  great-  deal  of  caution  she\t^  indeed,  in  meeting  in  a  govei 
'^  own  hall  to  cany  on  their  plot  against  him.     Whaterer  opinion  they 
'*  of  his  eyes^  I  suppose  they  had  none  of  his  ears,  or  they  would 
''  have -talked  at  this  foolish  rate  so  near; 

<*  Cods!  thou  must  be  cautious. 

**  Oh!  yes,  very  cautious :  for  if  Cato  should  overhear  you,  and  tur 
^^  off  for  ppliticians^  Cseiar  would  never  take  you ;  no,  Caesar  would 
**  take  you. 

**  Wlicn  Cato,  Act  II.  turns  the  senators  out  of  the  hall,  under. pr 
**  of  acquainting  Juba  with  the  result  of  their  debates,  he  appears  to 
^'  do  a  thing  which  is  neither  reasonable  nor  civil.  Juba  might  cci 
^^  have  better  been  made  acquainted  with  the  result  of  that  debate  in 
'^  piivate  apartment  of  the  palace.  &ut  the  poet  was  driven  upon  th; 
'^  surdity  to  make  way  for  another ;  and  that  is,  to  give  Juba  an  op 
'*  tunity  to  demand  Marcia  of  her  father.  But  the  quarrel  and  rage  o 
^'  ^nd  Syphax,  in  the  same  Act,  the  inveaives  of  Syphax  again 
'*  Romans'  and  Cato ;  the  advice  that  he  gives  Juba,  in  her  father'; 
to  bear  away  M^rcia  by  force;  and  his  brutal  and  clamorous  rage 
his  refiisal^  and  at  a  time  when  Cato  was  scarce  out  of  sight,  and  p< 
**  not  out  of  hearing,  at  least,  some  of  his  guards  or  domcsticks  must 
"  sanly  be  supposed  to  be  within  hearing ;  is  a  thing  that  is  so  f&i 
"  being  probable,  that  it  is  hardly  po:?sible. 

"  SempTonui?,  in  the  second  Act,  comes  back  once  mere  in  the 
**  morning  to  the  governor's  hall,  to  carry  on  the  conspiracy  with  S 
**  against  the  governor,  his  country,  and  his  family  ;  wliich  is  so  stupi 
«*  It  is  below  the  wisdom  of  the  O-  's,  the  Mac's,  and  the  Tcaguc's 
**  Eustace  Commins  himself  would  never  have  gene  tc  Justice- hall,  t< 
"conspired  against  the  government.  If  officers  at  Pons  mouth  shoi 
'*  thrir  hca<is  together^  In  order  to  the  carrying  off  *  J —  G— 's  n 

•'  T>*  r*'*  nn  rr«f-.rt  by  the  L-iitinl^  J.  C.  i-  Six  Jolin  Cib*un,  LUutemm-Cm'CTPftT  i\f  Pd 
In-tl  s.'  ■>•':.■    i"*:^    "-J  a'V.rwaiU  .     llcviis  rr.uvk  l<4v»vcd  iri  the  army,  ai-d  by  the  c:,rr.mon 
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ktigliter,  IrottU  they  meet  in  J —  G^^^s  hall,  to  carry  on  that  conspiracy  ? 
?keit  would  be  no  neccssit}'  for  their  meeting  there,  at  least  till  they  came 
b  the  execution  of  their  plot,  because  there  would  be  other  places  to  meet 
I.  There  wpuid  be  no  probability  that  they  should  meet  there,  because 
lere  would  be  places  moi-e  private  and  mone  commodious.  Vfpw  there 
ught  to  be  nothing  in  a  tragical  action  but  what  is  niecessary  or  pro* 
able. 

But  treason  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  carried  on  in  this  hall:  that, 
nd  love,  and  philosophy,  take  their  turn  ip  it,  without  any  manner  ef 
rcessity  or  probability  occasioned  by  the  aaion,  as  duly  and  as  regularly, 
rithout  interrupting  one  another,  as  if  there  were  a  triple  league  between 
lem,  and  a  mutual  agreement  that  each  should  give  place  to  and  make 
ray  for  the  other,  in  a  due  and  orderly  succession. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  Act.  Sempronius,  in  tliis  Act,  comes  into 
tie  governor's  hall,  with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny:  but  as  soon  as  Cato 
I  gone,  Sempronius,  whabut  just  before  had  aaed  like  an  unparalleFd 
jiave,  .discovers  himself  like  an  egregious  fool,  to  be  an  accomplice  in 
lie  conspii-aicy. 

"  '  Semp,    Know,  villains,  when  such  paltry  sla^^es  presume 
'    "  To  mix  in  treason,  if  the  plot  succeeds, 
«*  They're  thrown  neglected  by ;  hut,  if  it  £uls, 
•«  They're  sure  to  die  like  dogs,  ^as  you  shall  do. 
"  Here,  take  these  factious  monsters,  drag  them  forth 
••  To  sudden  death-— 

ris  true,  indeed,  the  second  leader  says,  there  are  none  there  but  friends ; 
ut  is^tbW  possiWe  afsqcb  a  junctui^?  Can  a  parcel  of  rogues  attempt 
9  assassinate  the  governor  of  a  town  of  war,  in  his  own  house,  at- mid* 
ay,>nd,  after  they  are  discovered  and  defeated,  can  there  be  none  near 
liem  but  friends  i  Is  it  not  plain  from  these  words  of  Sempronius, 

**  Here,  ta^e  these  factious  monsters,  drag  them  forth 
"  To  sudden  deaih-— 

nd,  from  the  entrance^  of  the  guards  upon  the  word  of  command,  that 
hose  guards  were  within  car-shot  ?  Behold  Sempronius  then  pa^hly 
liscovered  How  comes  it  to  pass,  then,  that,  instead  of^  being  hanged 
p  with  the  rest,  he  remains  secure  in  the  governor's  hall,  and  thare 
arrics  on  his  conspiracy  a:gainst  the  governiheht,  the  third  time  in  the 
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f  same  day,  with  his  old  comracle  Syphax,  who  enters  tt  ihe^same  6m 
*'  that  the  guards  arc  carrying  away  rbe  leaders,  big  viifa;rhe  news  of  the 
^'  defeat  of  Seoapronius  ;  though  where  he  had  his  intelligence  so.  sogf  is 
5*^fteul|  to  imagine  ?  And  now  the  reader  may  expccta  very  extf^or^rf 
**  scene:  thers  is  not  abundance  of  spirit  indeed,  nor  a  great  deal  of  yai9pD']» 
**  but.tbere  is  wisdom  more  than  enough  to. supply  s^l  defe^^  ^;    '  ^ 

«'  Sj^.  Out  first  clciigp,  my  frierd,  hasprov'd  9t)9rtiYe', 

"  Still  there  remaics  an  atter-garpe  tp  play  : 

•'  M/  troops  arc  mounted,  their  Nunudian  steeds 

**  Snuff  up  the  winds,  and  lon[(  to  8co\ir  the  desart ; 

'*  Let  but  Scmpronious  lead  us  in  our  flight, 

*•  We'll  force  the  gate,  where  Marcus  keeps  his  guard, 

*'  And  hew  dc-wn  all  tl  a:  v/ould  oppose  our  passage  ', 

'•A  day  will  bring  us  into  Caesar's  caisap. 

•*  Sw:/.  Coniusjon!  IhavefailMofhalfmypUrposc; 
'*  Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia'^  left  behind. 

*'  Well  !  but  thouv^h  he  tells  us  the  half  purpose  he  has  failed  of,  he  doei 
'*  net  tell  us  the  half  that  he  has  carried.     But  what  does  he  mean  by 

"  Marcia,  the  charming  MarcJa's  left  behind  ? 

*'  He  is  now  in  her  own  hoHse  ;  and  we  have  neither  seen  her  nor  heariJ  of 
^  her  any  where  else  since  the  play  began.     But  now  let  us  hear  Syphax: 

•*  What  hinders  thep,  bi:t  tVat  you  find  her  out, 
**  And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  f^rce  ? 

*^  But  ^hat  docs  old  Svphax  mean  by  finding  her  6ut  >  They  talk  as  if  she 
^'  weieas  hard  to  he  found  as  a  hare  in  a  frosty  morning. 

r 

"  Scmp.     J^x^t  how  to  gain  admission  I 

'*  Oh  !  she  fs  found  out  then,  it  seems. 

'*  But  how  to  gain  admission  !  for  access 

«'  Is  giv'n  t;;  none,  but  Juba  and  her  brothers. 

'?  But,  raillery  apart,  why  ;^ccess  to  Juba  ?  For  he  was  owned  and  received 
'*  as  a  lover -neither  by  the  father  nor  by  the  daughter.  Well !  but  let  that 
'1  pass.  Syphax  puts  Seinpronius  out  of  pain  immediately  ;  and,  being  t 
^(  )jumidian>  abounding,  in  wiles,  supplies  him  with  a  stratagem  for  admi^ 
ifion,  that,  I  believe,  is  a  non-pareiilc  : — 


C( 


••  Syph.     Thou  shalt  have  Juba's  dress,  and  Juba's  guards  ; 
'*  The  doors  will  open,  when  Niunidia's  prince 
"  Seems  to  appear  before  them. 

'*  Semproni^3 
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'  Setcproxsius  is,  it  seems,  to  pass  for.  Juba  in  full  c!ay  at  CatoV house, 
rhere  tiiey  ircre  both  so  very  well  known,  by  having  Juba*s  dress  and  his 
;uards  ;  as  if  one  of  the  marshals  of  France  could  pass  for  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  at  noon-day  at  Versailles^  by  having  his  dress  and  liveries. 
!ut  how  does  Syphax  pretend  to  help  Sempronius  Co  young  Juba's  dress  ? 
Does  be  serve  him  in  a  double  capacity,  as  general  and  master  of  his 
jrardrobe  ?  Fut  why  Juba's  guards  ?  For  the  devil  of  any  gtiards  has  Juba' 
appeared  with  yet.  Well !  though  this  Is  a  mighty  politick  invention, 
fet,  meth]nks,'they  might  have  done  without  it:  for  since  the  advice 
that  Syphax  gave  to  Sempronius  was^ 

**  To  hufTy  her  away  by  inanly  forct, 

D  my  opinion,  the  shortest  and  likeliest  way  oF  coming  at  the  lady  was  by 
lemolishing,  instead  of  putting  oif  an  impenincm  disguise  to  circumvent 
wo  or  three  slaves.  But  Sempronius,  it  seems,  Is  of  another  opinion. 
9e  extols  to  the  skies  the  invention  of  old  Syphax  : 

I 

'*  S^mpr.    Heavens!  whac  a  thought  w»  tl^cre  J 

'  Now  I  appeal  lo  the  reader,  if  I  have  hot  be^n  as  good  as  my-  woitl. 
Did  I  not  tell  him,  that  1  would  lay  before  him  a  very  wise  scene  ?  ' 

'  But  now  let  us  lay  before  the  reader  that  part  of  the  scenery  of  the  • 
Fourth  Act,  which  may  shew  the  absurdities  which  the  author  has  run 
nto,  through  the  indiscreet  observance  of  the  Unity  of  Place.  I  do  not 
emember  that  Aristotle  has  said  any  thing  expressly  concerning  the  Unity 
if  Place.  'Tis  true,  implicitly  he  has  said  enough  in  the  rules  which  he 
laslaid  down  for  the  Chorus.  For,  by  making  «he  Choms  an  essential 
lart  of  Tragedy,  and  by  bringing  it  oa  the  stage  imm*»diaH[y  after  the 
)pening  of  tk/B  scene,  and  retaining  it  there  till  the  very  cacastrrplip,  he 
las  so  determined  and  fixed  the  place  of  action,  that  it  was  imoossibic  for 
in  author  on  the  Grecian  stage  to  break  through  that  unity.  I  am  of  opi- 
lion,  that  if  a  modern  tragick  poet  can  preserve  the  unity  of  place,  with- 
)ut  destroying  the  probability  of  the  incidentj,  'tis  always  best  for  him  to 
lo  it ;  because,  by  the  preservation  of  thac  unity  as  we  have  taken  notice 
ibove,  he  adds  grace,  and  cleanness,  and  comeliness,  to  the  rcpresentati- 
)n.  But  since  there  are  no  express  rules  about  it,  and  we  arc  under  na 
:ompulsion  to  k^p  it,  since  we  have  no  Chorus  as  the  Grecian  poet  had  ; 
f  it  cj^nnot  be  preserved,  without  rendering  the  greater  part  of  the  inci- 
ients  unreasonable  and  nbsurd,  and  perhaps  Sometimes  monstrous,  'ti^ 
certainly  better  to  bieak  it. 
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^'  Now  ODtnes  bully  S^mproniuSy  cdmicallx  accoutred  ahd  equipped  i 
<^  his  NumidUn  dress  and  tus  Nunidteo  guards.  Let  the  reader  attend 
'<  him  with  aU  his  eare ;  for  the  words  of  the  wise  are  precious  : 

«  ,Simfr.    The  deer  it  lodg'd,  Tvc  track'd  her  to  her  coVerc 

''  Ndw  I  would  &in  know  why  this  deer  is  said  to  be  lodged,  rfnce 
**  have  not  heard  one  word,  since  the  play  began,  of  her  being  at  all  ou 
<'  harbour  :  and  if  we  consider  the  dkcourse  with  which  sTie  and  L 
**  begin  the  Act,  we^have  reason  to  believe  that  they  bad  hardly  been  ta 
*'  ing  of  such  matters  in  the  street.  Howeyer,  to  pleasure  Sempronius, 
**  Uj»  suppose,  for  once,  that  the  deer  is  lodged  : 


**  The  dicer  is  lodged,  I've  tracked  her  to  her  covert. 

**  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the  oftn  field,  what  occasion  had  he  to  track  1 
'^  when  he  had  so  many  Numidian  dogs  at  his  heels,  which,  with  one  faal! 
he  might  have  set  upon  her  haunches  ?  If  he  did  not  see  her  in  the  o 
field,  how  could  he  possibly  track  her?  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the  str 
why  did  he  not  set  upon  her  in  the  street,  since  through  the  street  she  n 
be  carried  at  last  ?  Now  here,  instead  of  having  his  thoughts  upon 
business,  and  vpon  the  present  danger ;  instead  of  mediticing  and  cont 
ing  how  he  shall  pass  with  his  mistress  through  the  southern  gate,  wt 
^*  her  brother  Marcos  is  upon  the  guard,  and  where  he  would  certainly  pr 
*^  an  impediment  to  him,  which  is  the  Roman  word  for  the  i^^^a^^ ;  in.M 
^*  of  doing  this,  Scmpronius  is  entertaining  himself  with  whimsies  : 

'*  Sempr,     How  will  the  young  Numidiaa  rave,  t^  see 

"  His  miureis  lost !  If  aught  could  glad  my  soul, 

"  Beyond  th'  enjoyment  of  ao  bright  a  priz:-,  .    , 

"  ^would  be  to  torture  that  youog  gay  barbarian. 

**  Bin  hark  !  what  noiK  ?  Death  to  my  hopes,  'ii4  he, 

"  Tif  JuWs  self  \  There  is  but  one  way  left ! 

••  He  must  be  murder'd,  and  a  paisagccut 

"  Through  those  his  guards. 
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Pray,  what  arc  '  those  his  guards  ?'  I  thought  at  present  that  Ju 
guards  had  been  Sempronius*s  tools,  and  had  been  dangling  after  bis  he 
"  But  now  let  us  sum  up  all  these  absurdities  together.  Sempronius ; 
at  noon-day,  in  Juba^s  clothes,  and  with  Juba's  guards,  to  Cato's 
lace,  in  order  to  pass  for  Juba,  in  a  place  where  they  were  both  so  * 
**  well  known  :  he  meets  Juba  there,  and  resolves  to  murder  kim  with 
"  own  guards.  Upon  the  guards  appearing  a  little  ba?hful,  he  threai 
*'  them: 
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"  Hah !    Dastards,  49  7f^^  tremble  ! 

"  Or  act  like  mra,  or  hy  jon  a^ure  heav'a  I 

But  the  guards  still  remaining  restivej  Sempronius  himself  attacks 

Da,  while  each  pf  the  guards  is  representing  Mr.  Spect?.toc's  sign  o(  tho 

per,  awed,  it  seems,   and  terrified  by  Semproaius's  thxeets.     Juba 

Is  Sempronius^  and  takes  his  own  army  prisoners    and  carries  them  in 

imph  away  t6  Cato.    Now  I  would  fain  know  if  any  part   of  Mi. 

yos's  tragedy  is  so  full  of  absurdity  as  thb? 

Upon  hearing  the  clash  cf  swords,  Lucia  and  Marcia  conie  in.    The 

^ion  is,  why  no  men  come  in  upon  hearing  the  noise  of  swords  in  the 

rernor*s  hall  ?  tVhere  was  the  governor  hipiSeU' ?  Where  were  bis  guards  f 

^ere  were  his  servants  i  Such  an  att««npt  as  this,  so  near  the  person  of 

overnorof  aplacQ  of  war  was  enough  to  alarm  the  whole  garrison: 

I  yet,  for  almost  half  an  hour  after  Sempronius  wms  killed,  we  fijid 

le  of  those  appei;^,  who  inhere  the  likeliest  in  the  woxid  to  be  alarmed ; 

I  the  noise  of  swords  is  made  to  draw  only  two  poor  women  thither^ 

p  wei:c;  most  certain  to  run  away  from  it.    Upgn  Lucia  and  Mareia^s 

aing  iq,  Lucia  appears  in  all  the  symptoms  of  an  hysterical  gentlew(>- 
in: 

**  Ltte^  Sure 'twas  the  dash  of  swords  !iiqr  troubled  h^an 
"  Is  so  cast  down,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sotrows, 
**  It  throbs  with  fear,  and  akes  at  every  sound  1 

d  immediately  h^r  old  whimsy  return^ npon  her: 

"  O  Marcia,  should  thy  brothers^  for  my  sake-* 
"  Tdie  away  with  horror  at  the  the  thought. 

e  fancies  that  there  can  be  no  cutting-of-throats,  but  It  must  be  for  heis 
this  is  tragical,  I  would  fain  know  what  is  comical,  Weill  upon  tl. is 
y  spy  the  body  of  Sempronius ;  and  Marcia,  deluded  by  the  hubit, 
eems,  takes  him  for  Juba;  for,  saysshe^ 

"  The  face  is  mui&ed  up  within  the  garment. 

w  how  a  man  could  fight,  and  fall  with  his  face  muffled  up  in  his 
ment,  is,  I  think,  a  little  hard  to  conceive  I  B<!3ideSj  Jtiba,  before  he 
led  him  kne^r'  him  to  be  Sempronivts.  It  was  not  by  his  garment  that 
knew  this  ;  it  \tCLS  by  his  face  then :  his  face  therefore  was  net  muSed. 
on  seeing  this  man  with  his  muffled  face,  Marcia  falls  n-raving  ;  and, 
sing  her  passion  for  the  supposed  defunct,  begins  to  make  his  funeral 
tion.  Upon  which  Juba  enters  listening,  1  suppose  on  tip-toe  s  for 
umot  imagine  how  any  one  can  enter  listening,  i&  any  other  posture. 

**  I  would 
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'*  1*  would  fain  knew  hew  it  came  to  pass,  that  during  all  this  time  he 
"  sent  nobody,  no  not  so  tatich  as  a  candle-snufFi^r,  to  take  awaj  the  ( 
*'  bcdy  of  Sempronius.  Weil  I  but  let  us  regard  him  Ibtening.  Hz\ 
left  his  apprehension  behind  him,  h<,  at  fir:>t,  applies  what  Marciasaji 
Semproniiis.  But  finding  at  last,  with  much  ado,  that  he  himself  is 
happy  man,  he  quits  his  eve-dropping,  and  discovers  himself  just  i 
enough  to  prevent  his  being  cuckolded  by  a  dead  man,  of  whom 
**  moitent  before  he  had  appeared  so  jealous  ;  and  greedily  intercepts 
bliss,  which  was  fondly  designed  for  one  who  could  not  be  the  better 
it.  Bl::  here  I  must  ask  a  quession  :  how  comes  Juba  to  li<ten  here, ' 
had  not  listened  before  throughout  the  play  ?  Or,  how  comes  hetobi 
only  pen  on  of  this  tragedy  who  listens,  when  love  and  treason  were  s< 
"  ten  talked  in  so  pLblick  a  phce  as  a  h^U  ?  I  am  afraid  the  author  was 
*'  ven  upon  all  the:>e  absurdities  only  to  introduce  this  miserable  mistak 
"  Marcia,  which,  after  all,  is  much  below  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  as 
'*  thing  is  which  is  the  effect  or  vesuU  of  trick. 

*•  But  let  us  come  to  the  scenery  cf  the  Fifth  Act.     Cato  appears 
"  upon  the  scene,  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  posture;  in  his  hand  Plato's  tre 
^*  on  the  Immortality  of  thr  SciUl,  a  drsr^n  sword  on  the  table  by  ] 
New  let  IS  consider  the  place  in  which  this  sight  is  presented  to  us. 
p:ace,  forsooth,  is   a  long  hall.     Let  us  suppose,  chat  any  one  sh 
piace  himself  in  this  posture,  in  the  mid?t  of  one  of  our  halls  in  ] 
"  don;  that  he  she uld  appear  j^/wi,  in  a  sullen  posture,  adrawh  swor 
*•  the  table  by  him  ;  in  his  hand  Plato's  treatise  on  the  Im'mortality  of 
*'  Soul,  transiatedjiately  by  Bernard  Lintot :  1  dcsiie  the  reader  to  cons' 
^^  whether  such  ap^r^on  as  this  would  pass  with  them  who  beheld  him 
great  patriot,  a  great  philosopher,  ^r  a  general,  or  for  some  whim 
person  who  tiancieJ  himself  all  these ;  and  whether  the  people,  who 
lonfM  to  the  iamiiy,  would  think  that  such  a  person  had  a  desif     ipon  i 
*'  midriffs  or  his  O'.vn  ? 

'*  In  short,  that  Cato  should  sit  long  enough  in  the  aforesaid  posture 
**  ih^'  midst  of  this  large  hall,  to  read  over  Plato's  treatise  on  the  Imi 
*'  laiity  of  the  Sr»iil,  which  is  a  lecture  of  two  long  hours  ;  that  he  sh 
'*  propose  to  himself  to  be  private  there  upon  that  occasion  ;  that  he  sh 
*'  be  angry  with  his  sun  for  intruding  there  ;  then,  tliat  he  should  leave 
*•  hall  upOH  the  pretence  of  bkep,  give  himself  the  mortal  wound  ii 
«*  bcdchaml-.T,  and  tlien.  be  brought  back  into  that  hall  to  expire,  si 
**  to.^hew  his  go<U- breeding  and  save  his  fi  lends  the  trouble  of  comin 
*'  to  hiu  bedchadbci  j  all  this  appears  to  me  to  be  improbable,  incied 
**  i::»pc.s::;blc." 
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[s  At  censure  of  Dennis.  There  is,  is  Dryden  ejtprcsses  it,  p«- 
too  much  horse  pUy  in  his  raiUcry ;"  bat  jf  his  jtets  ue  ooirse,  hts 

nts  are  strong.    Yetasve  lore  bettertobe{deaMdtbaatobemghc, 

n*d,  and  the  criiick  is  neglected. 

led  with  consciousness  of  thes^  detections  of  absurdity  in  the  condact, 

wards  atf&cked  the  sentimenu  of  Cato ;  but  he  then  ftmosed  him- 

fa  pet^  cavils  and  minute  objections. 

ddison's  smaller  poems,  no  particular  mention  is  necessary ;  they 
:le  that  can  employ  or  require  a  criticL.  The  parallel  of  the  Princes 
Is,  in  his  veiscs  to  Kncllcr,  is  often  happy,  but  is  too  well  known  Lq 

!d. 

ntnslatioDS,  so  far  as  I  hare  compared  them,  want  the  exactness  of 
ir.  That  he  understood  his  authors  cannot  be  doubted;  but  his 
will  not  tcftch  others  to  understaKd  them,  bein);tno  licentiously  para- 
il.  They  are  hoirever,  (or  the  most  part,  smooth  and  easy  ;  ini', 
the  first  excellence  of  a  translator,  sucbasmay  be  read  with  pkasuie 
!  who  do  net  know  the  originals. 

octry  b  polished  and  pure  ;  the  product  of  a  mind  too  judictoos  to 
faults,  but  not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  atuin  excellence.  He  has 
es  a  striking  line,  "or  a  shining  paragraph  ;  but  in  the  whole  he  is 
ther  than  fervid,  and  shews  more  dexterity  than  strength.  He  is 
one  of  our  earliest  exsnaples  of  correctness. 

ersificatioi)  which  he  had  learned  from  Dryden  he  debased  nttherthan 
His  rhymes  arc  often  dissonant ;  in  his  Georgick  he  admits  broken 
tie  uses  both  triplets  and  alexandrines,  but  triplets  more  frequently 
inslation  than  in  his  nther  vorks.  The  mere  strucitire  of  verses  seems 
have  engaged  much  of  his  care.  Bat  his  lines  ire  very  smooth  in 
id,  and  too  smcoth  in  Cato. 


an  isnow  to  be  considered  as  a  critick  ;  a  name  which  the  pnsent 
>n  is  scarcely  w-illtng  to  allow  him.     His  critidsm  is.  con^mned  as 

or   experimental,  rather  than   scientifick^  and  he  ii  considered  as 

by  taste  rathw  than  by  principles. 

)t  uncommon  fcr  those  who  have  grown  wise  by  the  labour  of  others, 
little  of  their  own,  and  overlook  their  masters.     Addison   is  ntfw 

by  some  who  perhaps  would  never  have  seen  his  defects,  bat  by 
9  which  he  afforded  them.  That  he  always  tvrote  as  be  would  think 
sry  to  write  now,  cannot  be  affirmed  ;  his  InstructioiM  were  such  as 
icters  of  his  readers  made  proper.  That  general  knowledge  which 
I.  T  t  'now 
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liow  cirailates  in  common  talk,  vas  in  his  time  rardy  to  be  fatind.  I 
iiot  professing  learning  were  not  ashamed  of  ignorance  ;  and  in  the  fen 
worfd,  atfiy  acquaintmnce  with  book?*  was  disstinguished  only  to  be  ccnsui 
His  purpose  t^*as  to  infuse  literary  curiosity,  by  gentle  and  un^tuspected  t 
▼eyance,  into  the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the  wealthy  ;  he  therefore  preKt 
knowledge  in  the  most  alluring  form,  not  lofty  and  austere,  but  accetoibic : 
familiar.  When  he  shewed  them  their  defects,  he  shewed  them  likcy 
that  they  might  be  easily  supplied.  His  attempt  succeeded;  enquiry  i 
awakened,  and  comprehension  expanded.  An  emulation  of  inteDed 
elegance  was  excited,  and  from  this  time  to  our  own,  life  has  been  gradm 
exalted,  and  conservation  purified  and  enlarged. 

l^r/den  had,  not  many  years  before,  scattered  criticism  over  his  Prefi 
wiih  very  little  parsimony;  but,  though  he  sometimes  condescended  to 
somewhat  familiar,  his  manner  was  in  general  too  scholastick  forth 
who  had  yet  their  rudiments  to  learn,  and  found  it  not  easy  to  ncderst 
their  master.  His  observations  were  framed  rather  for  those  that  were  lea 
ing  to  write,  than  for  those  that  read  only  to  talk. 

An  instnictor  like  Addison  was  now  wanting,  whose  remarks  beingsu J 
ficial  might  be  easily  understood,  and  being  just  might  prepare  the  mind 
jrore  attainments.  Had  he  presented  Paraaise  Lost  to  the  publick  with  all 
pomp  of  system  and' severity  of  science,  the  criticism  would  perhaps  h 
been  admired,  and  the  poem  still  have  been  neglected;  but  by  the  blandi 
ments  of  gentleness  and  facility,  he  has  made  Milton  an  universal,  favou 
V.  ;th  whom  readers  of  every  class  think  it  necessary  to  be  pleased. 

He  descended  now  and  then  to  lower  disquisitions  5  and  by  a  serious  disp 
of  the  beauties  of  Chevy  Chase,  exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  Wagst 
who  bestowed  a  like  pompous  character  on  Tom  TTiumh;  and  to  the  contei 
of  Dennis,  who  considering  the  fundamental  |:osition  of  his  criticism,  t 
Chevy  Chase  pleases,  and  cupht  to  please,  because  it  is  natural,  obsen 
"'  that  there  is  away  of  dctjating  fiom  nature,  by  bombc'st  or  tumour,  \vl 
soars  above  nature,  and  enlarges  im^pes  beyond  their  real  bulk  ;  by  affei 
lion,  which  forsakes  nature  in  que?tof  something  unsuitable;  and  by  im 
ciliity,  which  degrades  nature  by  fvintncss  and  diminution,  by  obscuring 
appearances,  and  weakening  its  effects/*  In  C7wv  Cla^e  there  is  not  nt 
of  either  bombast  or  afFectntion ;  but  there  is  chill  and  lifeless  imbecill: 
The  story  cannot  possibly  be  told  in  a  manner  that  f^hall  mp.ke  less  impress 
on  tlic  mind. 

Before  the  profound  obser\'ers  of  the  present  rare  repos<*  too  secuif  ly 
tha>|pr*scicusnes3  of  their  supc:icii^y  to  A:!dir.cny  let  ilicm  consider  his  1 
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ni^rkt  1^  Oiridy  ia  which  may  be  found  specimens  of  criticism  sufEcIently 
IQJMo  a#d  refiaed  ;  let  them  perouc  likewise  his  Essays  on  JVit,  and  on  the 
tb$s9tffs  ^  Jm^pfi^iiOHf  in  which  he  founds  art  on  the  base  of  nature,  and 
i^aim  fikc  priociples  jof  invention  from  dispositions  inherent  in  the  mind 
ff  ^»a,  with  skiU  and  elegance,  such  as  his  contemners  will  no|  easily 
ittiiA. 

As  a  describer  of  life  and  manners,  he  must  be  allowed  to  stand  perhaps 
^die  first  of  the  first  rank.  His  humour,  which,  as  Steele  observes,  ispecu- 
iiir  to  himself,  is  so  happily  diffused  as  to  give  the  grace  of  novelty  to  domes* 
jidc  scenes  and  daily  occurrences.  He  never  ^^  outsteps  the  modesty  of 
**  nature,"  nor  raises  merriment  or  wonder  by  the  violation  of  truth. 
fR^  figures  neither  divert  by  distortion,  nor  amaze  by  aggravation.  He 
copies  life  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  he  can  be  hardly  said  to  invent :  yet 
.liis  exhibitions  have  an  air  so  much  original,  th^t  it  is  diiScult  to  sup* 
joiethem  not  merely  the  product  of  imagination. 

Asa  teacher  of  wisdum,  he  may. be  confidently  followed.  His  religion 
hu  nothing  in  the  enthusiastick  or  superstitious  :  he  appears  neither  weakly 
credulous  nor  wantonly  sceptical ;  his  morality  is  neither  dangerously 
liz,  nor  impracticably  rigid.  All  the  enchantment  of  fancy,  and  all  the 
cogency  of  argument,  are  employed  to  recommend  to  the  reader  his  real 
'  loterest,  the  care  of  pleasing  the  Author  of  his  being.  Truth  is  shewn 
sometimes  as  the  phantom  of  a  vision ;  sometimes  appears  half- celled  in 
.an  allegory  ;  sometimes  attracts  regard  in  the  robes  of  fancy;  and  some- 
times steps  forth  in  the  confidence  of  reason.  She  wears  a  thousand  dresses^ 
lad  in  aU  b  pleasing. 

Mille  habtc  ornatus»  mille  decenter  Kabet. 

His  prose  is  the  model  ©f  the  middle  style  ;  on  grave  subjects  not  fcr* 
sal,  on  light  occasions  not  grovelling;  pure  without  sciupulosity,  and 
txut  without  apparent  elaboration  ;  always  equable,  and  always  easy, 
without  glowing  words  or  pointed  sentences.  Addison  never  deviaies 
from  his  track  to  snatch  a  grace ;  he  seeks  no  ambitious  ornaments, 
tod  tries  no  hazardous  innovations.  His  page  is  always  luminous,  but  never 
blazes  in  unexpected  splendour. 

It  was  apparently  his  prineipal  endeavour  to  avoid  all  harshness  and 
severity  of  diction ;  he  is  therefore  sometimes  verbose  in  his  iran- 
litions  and  connections,  and  sometimes  descends  too  much  to  the  language* 
ol  conversation  y  yet  if  his  language  had  been  less  idiomatical,  it  might 
t*v<  lost  some\vhat  of  its  genuine  Anglicism.     What  he  attempted,    he 
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perfermed;  be  is  ncvtr  ^^le^  and  be  did  not.wisb  to  be  enerf 
be  is  never  rapid,  and  be  never  stagnafes.  His  sentences  bave 
studied  amplitude,  ndr  affected  breyity  :  bis  periods,  tbongb  m 
'^ndy  xounded,^  are  yoluUe  and  easy.  Whoever  wbbes  to  att 
Englisb  style,  &miliar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  osteni 
must  give  bis  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison. 
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rOHN  HUGHES,  the  son  of  a  citizen  in  London,  and  of  Anne  BurgeaS| 
of  an  ancient  family  in  Wiltshire,  was-  born  at  Marlborough,  July  29, 
677.  He  was  educated  at  a  priyate^school ;  and  though  his  advances  in 
iterature  are,  in  the  Biografhia,  very  ostentatiously  displayed,  |he  name 
f  his  master  is  somewhat  ungratefully  concealed *.. 
At  nineteen  he  drew  the  plan  of  a  tragedy  ;  and  paraphrased,  rather  too 
iflSisely,  the  ode  of  Hor^c^  which  begins  ■  ^  Integer  V itae."  To  poetry  lie 
dded  the  science  of  musick,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  attained  considerar 
le  skill,  together  with  the  practice  of  design,  or  rudiments  of  painting. 
His  studies  did  not  withdraw  him  wholly  from  business,  nor  did  business 
inder  him  from  study.  He  had  a  place  in  the  office  of  ordnance  ;  and 
as  secretary  to  several  commissions  for  purshasing  lands  necessary  to  secure 
le  royal  docks  at  Chathaoi  and  Portsihouth  j;  yet  found  time  to  ficquaint 
imself  with  modern  languages. 

In  1697  he  published  a  poem  on  the  iV^rr  of  Ryswick;  and  in  1699  ano- 
ler  piece,  called  The  Court  of  Neptune^  on  the  return  of  king  William,  which 
e  addressed  to  Mr.  Montague,  the  general  patron  of  the  followers  of  the 
[uses.  The  same  year  h^  prpduce(j  ^  spng  on  the  duke  of  Gloucester's 
inb-day. 

He  did  not  confine  himself  to  poetry,  but  cultivated  other  kinds  of  wric- 
igwith  great  success;  and  about  this  time  shewed  his  knowledge  of  hu- 
lan  nature  by  an  Essay  on  the  Pleasure  of  being  deceived.  In  1702  he  publish- 
1,  on  the  death  of  king  William,  a  Pindarick  ode  called  The  House  ef 
fessau  ;  and  wrote  another  paraphrase  on  the  Ottum  Divos  of  Horace. 
In  1703  his  ode  on  Musick  was  performed  at  Stationers  Hall  -,  and  he  wrot^ 
ftcnrards  six  cantatas,  which  were  set  to  musick  by  the  greatest  master  of 
lat  time,  and  seem  intended  to  oppose  or  exclude  the  Italian  opera,  an  exot- 
ck  and  irrational  entertainqient,  M'hich  has  been  always  combated,  and  al- 
^jrs  has  prevailed. 

^He  WM  educated  in  a  disRemini*  academy,  of  which    the  rev.  Mt.  Thorras    Rove  ^sra?  tutor; 
d  WIS  1  fellow  Ktudcnt  there  with  Dr.  Isaac  Witts,  Mr.  Samuel  Say,  and  other  persons  cf  eminence, 
tbs  "  Hoiae  Lyricae*'  of  Dr.  Watts  is  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Rowe.    H. 

Hi« 
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His  repuuticn  was  now  so  far  advanced^  that  the  public  began  ( 

,  revcience  to  his  name ;  and  he  was  solicited  to  prefix  a  preface  to  the 

lation  oi  Boccalim^  a  writer  whose  satirical  vein  cost  him  bis  life  in  Ital 

who  never,  I  believe,  found  tftaay  readers  ij|  this  country,  even  tbQu 

troduced  by  such  powerful  recommendation. 

He  translated  Fontenelle's  Didogues  of  the  Dead;  and  his  versic 
perhaps  read  at  that  time,  but  is  now  neglected  ;  for  by  a  book  not  nee 
and  owing  its  reputation  wholly  to  iu  turn  of  diaion^  little  notice  i 
gamed  but  from  those  who  can  enjoy  the  graces  of  the  original.  To 
alogues  of  Fontenelle  be  added  two  composed  by  himself;  and,  thou 
O&ly  an  honest  but  a  j^ous  man>  dedicated  his  work  to  the  eajl  of  Wi 
He  judged  skilfully  enough  of  his  own  interest ;  for  Wharton,  when  V 
lord  lieutenant  to  Ireland,  offered  to  take  Hughes  with  him,  and  es 
him ;  but  Hughes,  having  bepes  or  promises,  from  another  man  in 
of  some  pvovisbn  more  suiublc  |o  bid  inclination,  declined  Wharton' 
and  obtained  nothing  from  the  other, 

Hfe  translated  the  Miur  of  Molierc,  which  he  never  oflbred  to  the 
and  occasionally  amused  himself  with  making  versions  of  favourite  sci 
other  plays, 

Berig  now  received  as  a  wit  among  the  wits,  he  paid  bis  cbntfibu] 
literary  undertakings,  and  assisted  both  the  Tatkr,  Spectator^  and  du 
In  1712  he  translated  Venot's  History  of  the  Revclutiok  of  Portugal 
duced  an  Ode  to  the  Creator  of  the  If^ortd^  from  the  Prigmefrte  of  0\ 
brought  up^n  the  stage  an  opera  called  Cntypso  md  Tekmachus^  inte 
shew  that  the  English  language  might  be  very  happily  adapted  to  i 
TTiTs  was  impudently  opposed  by  those  who  were  employed  in  the 
opera  i  and,  what  eannot  be  told  without  indignation,  the  intruders  h 
interest  with  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  then  lord  chamberlain,  w 
married  an  Italian,  as' to  obtain  an  obstruction  of  the  profits^  though 
inhibition  of  the  pcrft)rmancc. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  project  formed  by  Tonson  for  a  transTatioi 
Pharsalia,  by  several  hands ;  and  Hughes  englished  the  tenth  book., 
design^  as  must  often  happen  where  the  concurrence  of  many  is  ne* 
fell  to  the' ground;   and  the  whole  work  was  afterwards  perfon 
Rowe. 

His  acquaintance  with  the  great  writers  of  his  time  appears  to  ha 
very  general ;  but  of  his  intimacy  with  Addison  there  is  a  remarkabl 
It  is  told,  on  good  authority,  that  Cato  was  finished  and  played  by  1 
suasion.  Ir  had  long  wanted  the  last  act,  which  he  was  desired  by  . 
io  supply.    If  the  request  wais  sincere,  it  proceeded  from  an  opinion 
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ter  \t  irits,  that  dUi  htk  !an  long;  fi^  wh^  Ifughes  ckiat  Ih  «  w^k  to 
faewhxm  his  fim  Attempt,  be  fmnd  ht\(tn  actwHtten  t>y  Addi^oii  himseir. 
He  aftemitds  |MibIished  the  work^  ^f  ifttutr^  with  his  Lift^,  4  Ctossary, 
lid  t  l!>k<!ourse  on  AltegOrical  Poetry ;  a  wdrk  for  which  he  was  well  quali^^^ 
led,  as  a  judge  of  the  beauties  of  writing,  but  perh:ips  U^flntipd  an  aatiqua*- 
f%  knowledge  of  tfie  e!)Mlete  words.  He  did '  nM  iMtfi  iftfire  the  cario 
iiX  of  Ae  fmUiek^  f(tt  ntvt  xh\iif  fskH  el^tpsed  Mote  hts  editidti  wis  ie« 
irioted.    The  same  year  produted  bis  AfoUo  dnd  Udphm,  of  Which  the  ^c-* 

m  int  .?cty  camesdy  proaoml  hy  Sieele,  wM,  when  vhe  mge  ^f  ptnty 
M  not  misguMe  bish,  mom  to  bsvt  been  •  mm.  of  bodhdleis  beneto^ 

Hughes  had  hhherto  suffered  die  mortifications  of  a  narrow  fortune ;  but 
(a  I7l7  the  lord  chancellor  Cowper  set  him  at  ease,  by  making  him  secre- 
tary to  the  Commissions  of  the  Peace  $  in  which  he  afterwards,  by  a  par« 
dfiolar  request,  desired  his  successor  lord  Parker  to  continue  him.  He  had 
BOW  affluence;  but  such  is  human  life,  that  he  had  it  when  his  declining 
Mth  could  Blither  allow  him  loi>g  possession  nor  quick  enjoyment. 

His  last  work  was  his  tragedy,  Thi  Siege  of  Damascus^  after  which  a  Siege 
became  a  popular  title.  This  play,  which  still  continues  on  the  Stage,  and 
of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  a  private  voice  to  such  continuance  of  ap* 
probation,  is  not  acted  or  printed  according  to  the  author's  original  draught, 
or  hb  settled  intention.  He  had  made  Pkocyas  apostatize  from  his  religion ; 
ifter  which  the  abhorrence  of  Euioda  would  have  been  reasonable,  his  mi« 
Kry  would  have  been  just,  and  the  horrors  of  his  repentance  exemplary. 
The  players,  however,  required  that  the  guilt  of  Fhocyas  should  terminate 
in  deKrtion  to  the  enemy ;  and  Hughes,  unwilling  that  his  relations  should 
bse  the  benefit  of  his  work,  coinplied  with  the  alteration. 

He  was  now  weak  with  a  lingering  consumption,  and  not  able  to  attend 
the  rehearsal,  yet  was  so  vigorous  in^is  faculties,  that  only  ten  days  before 
his  death  he  wrote  the  dedication  to  his  patron  lord  Cowper.  On  February 
17,  1717-20,  the  play  was  represented,  and  the  author  died.  He  lived  to 
bear  that  it  %ras  vrell  received ;  bat  paid  no  regard  to  the  intelligence,  being 
Chea  wholly  employed  in  the  meditations  of  a  departing  Christian. 

A  man  of  his  character  was  undoubtedly  regretted  ;  and  Steele  devoted  an 
essay,  in  the  paper  called  The  Theatre^  to  the  memory  of  his  virtues.  His 
life  is  written  in  the  Biographia  with  some  degree  of  favourable  partiality  ; 
and  an  account  of  him  is  prefixed  to  his  works,  by  his  relation  the  late  Mr. 
Duncoxnbe,  a  man  whose  blameless  elegance  deserved  the  same  respec^. 

Th^  charaaer  of  his  genius  I  shall  transcribe  from  the  correspondence  of 
Sni/i  and  Pofe. 

*♦  A  men  A 
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A  month  ago,"  says  Swift,,  '^  was  sent  me  over,  bjr  a.  friend  of  miae 
the  works  of  John  Hughes^  Esquire.    Tbejr  are  in  prose  and  verse.  ] 

"  never  heard  of  the  man  in  mf  life,  jret  I  find  your  name  as  a  snbscriber 

^'^  He  is  too  grave  a  poet  for  me ;  and  1  think  among  the  iMdtoerias^  k 

•*  prose. as  well  as  verse." 
To  this  Pope  returns:  ^^  To  answer  your  questio/*  as  to  Mr.  ffyghuj 

^^  what  he  wanted  in  genius,  he  made  up  as  an  honest  mani  butJiewasoi 

'^  the  class  you  think  him." 

in  Spence's  Collections  Pope  is  made  to  Speak  of  him  with  still  less  reqxcti 
as  having  no  claim  to  poetical  reputation  but  from  his  tragedy. 
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JOHN  SHEFFIELD,  descended  from  a  long  scries  of  inustricus  an- 
^  ccstors,  was  born  in  1649,  the  son  of  Edmund  carl  cf  Mulgiave,  \vh« 
icd  1638.  The  young  lord  was  put  into  the  hands  bi  a  tutor,  with  whom 
e  Has  so  little  satisfied,  that  he  got  rid  of  him  in  a  :>hort  time,  an  i,  ai  an 
gcnot  exceeding  twelve  years,  resolved  to  educate  himself.  5.uch  :i  i>iin 
Qsc,  formed  at  such  an  age,  and  sucessfully  prosecuted,  delights  as  it  is 
;range,  and  instructs  as  it  is  veal. 

His  literary  acquisitions  are  more  w^onderful,  as  those  years  in  wLicb 
icy  are  com mclity^ made  were  spent  by  him  in  the  tumult  of  a  military 
Peer  the  gaiety  ol  a  couit.  When  war  was  dcclaied  against  the  Dutch,  he 
cut  at  seventeen  on  board  the  ship  in  which  prince  Rupert  a2»d  the  Juke  of 
Ibemarle  sailed,  with  the  command  of  the  fleet;  but  by  contrariety  of 
inds  tiiey  were  restrained  from  acti<m.  His  zeal  for  the  king's  service  was 
Jconipensed  by  the  command  of  one  of  the  independent  troops  of  horse, 
icn  raised  to  protect  the  coast. 

Next  year  he  received  a  summons  to  parliament,  which  as  he  was  then 
It  eighteen  year*:  old,  theearlofNorthumbei  land  censured  as  at  least  indcr 
nt.  and  his  objection  was  allowed.  He  had  a  quarrel  with  the  ( arl  of 
ctliC^ter,  which  he  has  perhaps  too  ostentatiously  related,  as  Rochester's 
rviving  sister,  the  lady  Sandwich,  is  said  to  have  told  him  with  very  sharp 
sroaches. 

W'hen  another  Dutcli  war  (1672)  broke  out,  he  wxnt  again  a  volunteer  in 
J  ship  which  the  celebrated  lord  Ossory  commanded  ;  and  there  made,  as 
relates,  two  curious  remarks. 

*  I  have  observed  two  things,  which  I  dare  affirm,  though  not  generally 
believed.  One  was,  that  the  wind  of  a  cannon- bullet,  tlwugh  flying 
never  so  near,  is  incapable  of  doing  the  least  harm  ;  and  indeed,  were  it 
)therwise,  no  man  above  deck  would  escape.  The  other  was,  that  a 
jreatshot  may  be  sometimes  avoided,  even  as  it  flies,  by  cjjanging  one's 
»round  a  litcle  ;  for,  when  the  wind  sometirat^  b-ew  away  th*^  ^'  i  e, 
t  was  so  clear  a  sun-shiny  day,  that  we  could  easily  perceive  th?  I  •  ..rs 
^ol.  I.  U  u  ,  '*  (tint 
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**  (thcit  w«rc  half-spent)  fall  into  the  water,  and  from  thence  bound  up  agtiQ 
**  amopg  us,  which  gives  su^cient  time  tor  making  a  step  or  two  on  any 
*i  side;  though  in  so  swi.t  a  motion,  'tis  hard  to  judge  well  in  u  hat  line  the 
*^  bullet  comes,  vhichil  mistaken,  may  by  removing  cost  a  man  his  life, 
"  instead  pf  saving  it." 

His  behaviour  was  sn  favourab'y  represented  hy  lord  Ossory,  thzt  hewis 
advanced  to   the  comtnand  of  tjic  Katherine,  the   best  second- rate  ship  ia   I 
Xhc  navy.  s 

He  afterwards  raided  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  commanded  it  ?.9  colonel, 
The  land-  forces  were  sent  ashore  by  prince  Rupei  t ;  and  h^  lived  in  the  camp 
very  ff.miliaily  w'thSchoniberg.  He  was  then  appointed  colonel  of  the  old 
Holland  rrgiment,  together  with  bis  own,  and  had  the  promise  of  a  garter, 
which  he  obtained  in  his  tweniy-fitih  year.  He  was  likewise  made  gentk^ 
tnar  <  f  the  bed-chamber. 

He  afterwards  went  into  the  French  device,  to  lejrn  the  art  of  war  under 
Turenne,  but  sti.ii  only  a  short  time.  Being  by  the  duke  of  Monroouti 
opposed  in  his  pvrtentif*:-.^  to  th -firt^t  tr^op  of  horse-guards,  he,  in  retorn, 
made  Monmouth  suspected  by  the  duke  of  York.  He  was  pot  long  after, 
xvhen  the  unlucky  Monmouth  fell  into  displace,  recompensed  with  the  lieu* 
tenancy  of  Yorkshiie  and  the  government  of  Hull. 

Thus  rapidly  did  he  make  his  way  both  to  military  mi  |ivil  honours  mi 
employments ;  yet,  busy  as  ho  was,  he  did  not  neglectAis  ?tnd:es,  but  at  ' 
least  cultivated  poct)y  i  in  which  he  must  have  been  early  considered  as  un*  1 
commonly  skilful,  if  it  be  true  which  is  reported,  that,  when  he  was  yet  jkK  ■ 
wcnty  years  old,   his  recommendation  advanced  Dry  den  to  the  laurel. 

The  Moors  having  besieged  Tangier,  Jie  was  sent  (1680)  with  two  tbou- 
aand  men  to  its  relief.  A  strange  j^toiy  is  told  of  danger  to  which  he  was 
intentionally  exposed  in  a  leaky  ship  to  gratify  some  resentful  jealocsy  of 
the  king,  whose  healthy  he  therefore  would  never  permit  at  his  table,  till  he 
saw  himself  in  a  safer  place.  His  voyage  was  prosperously  performed  ii 
three  weeks,  and  the  Moors  without  a  contest  retired  before  him. 

In  ihis  voyage  he  composed  the  Vision  ;  a  licentious  roem,  such  as  was 
fashionable  in  those  times,  with  little  power  of  invention  or  propriety  o( 
sentiment. 

At  his  retui-n  he  found  the  king  kind,  who  perhaps  had  never  been  angry; 
?ind  he  continued  a  wit  and  a  courtier  as  before. 

At  the  succession  of  king  James,  towhom  he  was  intimately  known,  aiyl 
by  M  horn  he  thought  himself  beloved,  he  naturally  expected  still  brighkr 
sun  shine ;  but  all  know  how  soon  that  reign  began  to  gather  clouds.  His 
expectations  were  not  disappointed ;  he  was  immediately  admitted  into  the 
privy-council  and  made  lord  chamberlain.     He  accepted  a  place  in  the  high 

conimission, 
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Hbteissioli,  without  knowledge',  as  he  declared  after  th^  R'<^vo)ution,  of  its 
legality.  Having  few  .religions  scitiples,  4i^  attended  the  king  to  mass,  and 
neeleU  with  the  rest ;  but  had  no  (li:>pen.satiDn  to  receive  the  Romish  Faith, 
r  to  force  it  upon^thcrs;  for  when  il  e  p  iests,  cncouiaged  by  his  appfar- 
ices  of-comnliance,  attempted  to  conveit  him,  he  told  them,  as  HUrnet 
as  recorded,  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  hisircction,  and  that  he  had 
iken  muoh  pr.ins to  believe  in  God  who  made  thewoilJand  all  men  in  it;  but 
lat  he  should  not  be  easily  pei\sur.df*d  that  man  was  qifitSy  and  made  ddd  again, 

A  pointed  sentence  is  bestowed  by  successive  ti'ansmission  on  the  last  whom 
Lwill  fit ;  this  censure  of  transMlxstantlation,.whareverbe  its  value  was  utter* 
dlong  ago  by  Anne  Ask^w,  one  of  the  first  suffejcrslor  the  Protestant  Rc- 
igioa,  who  in  the  time  of  Henry  V.lII.  was  tortured  in  the  Tower  ;  con«* 
erniJig  which  there  is  reason  to  wcndf  r  that  it  was  not  kno>vn  to  the  His* 
Drian  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  Revplution  he  acc}uie>K2d,  though  he  did  not  promote  it.  There 
ns  once  a  design  of  associating  him  in  the  inviterion  of  the  prince  of 
Jrange  :  but  the  carl  of  Shrewsbury  discouraged  the  accenipt,  by  declaring 
hu,  Mulgrave  would  never  concur.  This  king\yilliam  afterwards  told  him, 
ad  .isked  what  he  would  have  done  if  ihe  proposal  had  been  made*  "  Sir,'* 
Hid  be,  **  I  would  have  discovered  it  to  the  king  whom  I  then  served."  To 
rbich  king  Willi^ta  replied,  "  1  cannot  blame  you." 

Finding  king  James  irremediably  excluded,  he  voted  for  the  conjunctive 
lovereienty  upon  this  principle,  that  he  thought  the  titles  of  the  prince  and 
liis  consort  equal,  and  it  would  please  the  prince  their  protector  to  have  a 
ihiFe  in  the  sovei-cignty  .  This  vote  gratified  king  William  ;  yet,  eithejf 
bjr  the  king V  distrust  or  his  own  discontent,  he  lived  some  years  without  em- 
^ment.  He  looked  onnhc  king  with  malevolence,  and,  if  his  Veises  or 
kU  prose  may  be  credited,  with  contempt.  He  was,  notwithstanding  this 
fcverawn  or  indiiTerence,  made  marquis  of  Normartdy  (1694);  but  still  op- 
^(Hed  the  court  on  some  important  qnestions ;  yet  at  last  he  was  received 
into  the  cabinet  council,  with  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds. 

At  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  whom  he  has  said  to  have  courted  when 
tKfy  were  both  youngs  he  wis  highly  favoured.  Before^  her  coronation 
[1702)  she  made  him  lord  privy  seal^  and  soon  after  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
North-rididg  of  Yorkshire.  He  was  then  named  commissioner  for  treating 
rith  the  Scots  about  the  Union  ;  And  \^as  made  next  year  first  duke  of 
Sormandy,  and  then  of  Buckinghamshire,  there  being  suspected  to  be  soiae- 
rhere  a  latent  claim  to  the  title  of  Buckingham. 

Soon  after,  becoming  jealous  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  he  resigned 
he  privy  seal,  and  joined  the  discontented  Tories  in  a  motion  extremely 
rffenstve  to  the  Qiiccn,  for  iniwting  the  princess  Sophia  to  £ngland.     The 

U  u  2  Qjieen 
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Queen  .courted  him  back  with  an  offer  no  less  than  that  of  the  chancel 
fihip;  uhich  he  refused.     He  now  xetired  from  business,  arid  built 
house  inthe  Park,  which  is  now  the  Queen's,  upon  ground  granted  by 
Ci'o^ftn. 

.  When  the  ministry  was  changed  (1710),  he  was  made  lord  chamber 
of  the  hcuseJiold,  and  concurred  in  all  transactions  of  that  time,  ex 
that  JiC  endeavoured  to  protect  the  Catalans.  After  theG^ueen's  death  he 
came  '•  constant  opponent  of  the  Court;  and,  having  no  public  business 
supposed  to  have  amused  himself  by  writing  his  t\vo  tragedies.  He 
Febiuary  ':4,  1720-21. 

i!c  was  thrice  married  ;  by  his  two  first  wives  he  had  no  children  : 
Jiis  ihivd,  who  was  the  daughter  of  lying  James  by  the  countess  of  1 
chestei,  and  the  vidow  of  the  earl  ot  Anglesey,  he  had,  besides  o 
cUildren  that  died  early,  a  son  born  in  1716,  who  died  in  1735,  and  pui 
^nd  to  the  line  of  Sheffield.  It  is  observable,  that  the  Dukes  three  w 
iverc  all  widows.     The  Dutches  died  ii^l742. 

His  character  is  not  to  be  proposed  as  woithy  of  imitation.  His  reli 
i)C  may  be  supposed  to  have  learned  from  Hobbes;  and  his  morality 
^ucli  as  naturally  proceeds  from  loose  opinions.  His  sentiments  with  res 
to  women  he  picked  up  in  the  court  of  Charles ;  and  his  principles  cone 
ing  propcity  were  such  as  a  gaming-table  suppli*\s.  He 'was  censure 
covetous,  and  has  been  defended  by  an  instani:e  of  inattention  to  his  afi 
as  ii"  a  man  might  not  at  once  be  corrupted  by  avarice  and  idleness.  J 
said,  however,  to  have  had  much  tenderness,  and  to  hav6  been  very  r 
to  apol'ij;ise  for  his  violence  of  passion. 

He  is  introduced  into  this  coUeaion  only  as  a  poet ;  and,  if  we  c 
the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  a  poet  of  no  vulgar  r: 
But  favour  nnd  flattery  are  now  at  an  end ;  criticism  is  no  hunger  soft< 
|)y  his  bo::niies  cr  awed  by  his  splendor,  and,  being  able  to  take  a  i 
strady  view,  discovers  him  to.be  a  writer  that  sometimes  glimmers 
j-aivily  bhir.cs,  feebly  laborious,  and  ?.t  best  but  pretty.  His  songs  are 
common  ropicks;  he  hopes,  and  grieves,  and  repents,  and  despairs^ 
jejoices,  like  any  other  maker  of  little  stanzas:  to  be  gveat,  he  hardly  t 
to  be  gay,  is  naidi/  In  his  power. 

In  the  Essay  on  Satire  he  was  always  supposed  to  liave  had  the  he 
J/ivdcn,  His  e^say  on  Poetry  is  the  great  work,  for  which  he  was  pv 
by  Roscommon,  Dryden,  and  Pope^  and  c'oubtlcssby  mar.y  morewho: 
ioijlcs  have  pcilshcd. 

Uo^  ■*  ihh  piece  he  appears  to  have  set  a  high  vaiuC  ;  for  he  was  all  b 
3m:>roving  it  by  successive  revisals,  so  that  tiicre  b  scarcely  any  pccm 
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found  of  which  the  last  edition  differs  more  from  the  first.  Amongst  other 
changes,  mention  is  made  of  some  compositions  of  Dryden,  which  were 
written  after  the  firsfc  appearance  of  the  Essay. 

At  the  time  when  this  work  first  appeared,  Mihon's  fame  was  not  yet 
fijUy  established,  and  therefore  Tasso  and  Spenser  were  set  before  him.  The 
two  last  lines  were  these^     The  Epic  Poet,  says  he, 

Mu9t  above  Miicon's  lofty  flights  prevail, 

Succeed  where  great  Torquaco,  and  where  greater  Spenser  fail. 

The  last  line  in  succeeding  editions  was  shortened,  and  the  order  of  names 
continued ;  but  now  Milton  is  at  last  advanced  to  the  highest  place,  and  the 
ftssage  thu3  adjusted^  ^ 

Must  above  Tasso's  lofty  flights  prevail. 
Succeed  where  Spenser,  and  ev'n  Milton  £ul. 

Amendments  are  seldom  made  without  some  token  of  a  rent^:  lofty  does  not 

Mit  Tasso  so  well  as  Milton. 

•  One  celebrated  line  seems  to  be  borrowed.     The   Essay   calls  a  perfect 

chaiaaer 

A  faultless  monster  which  the  world  ne'er  saw. 

« 

Scaliger  in  his  poems,  terms  Virgil  sine  labe  manstrum.  Sheffield  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  have  read  Scaligcr's  poetry,  perhaps,  he  found  the  words  in  a 
quotation. 

Of  this  Essay,  which  Dryden  has  exalted  so  highly,  it  may  be  justl)  said 
that  the  precepts  are  judicious,  sometimes  ne^v,  and  often  happily  expressed  ; 
but  there  are,  after  all  the  emendations »  many  weak  lines,  and  some  strange 
appearances  of  negligence  ;  as,  when  he  gives  the  laws  of  elegy,  he  insists 
upon  connection  and  coherence;  without  which,  says  he, 

Tis  epigram,  'tis  point,  'tis  what  you  will  ; 
But  not  an  elegy,  nor  writ  with  sldll. 
No  panegyrick,  nor  a  Cooper's  Hill. 

A- ho  would  not  suppose  that  Waller's  Panegyrick  and  Denham's  Cooper's 
[fill  were  Elegies  ? 

His  verses  are  often  insipid;  but  his  memoirs  arc  lively  and  agreeable ;  he 
lad  the  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  an  historian,  but  not  the  fire  and  fancy 

►f  a  poet. 
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MATTHEW  PRIOR  is  one  of  those  that  have  burst  cut  from  M 
obscure  original  to  greet  eminence.  He  was  born  July  21,  1664, 
according  to  some,  at  Winburne  in  Dorsetshire,  of  1  know  not  what  parents; 
otbe)*s  say  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Joiner  of  lxAidt)n  ;  be  was  perhaps  wil- 
ling enough  to  leave  his  birth  unsettled  *,  in  hope,  like  Doh  G(uixote,  thtc 
tke  historian  of  his  actions  might  find  him  3ome  Ulusif ioos  alliance. 

He  is  9uposed  to  have  fallen,  by  his  father's  death,  into  the  hands  of  hlf 
ancle,  a  Yintner  f  near  Charing-cross,  who  sent  him  for  some  time  to  Dr. 
Busby  at  Westminster ;  but  not  intending  to  give  him  any  education  beyond 
that  of  the  school,  took  him,  when  he  was  well  advantcd  in  literature,  to 
his  own  house,  where  the  earl  of  Dorset,  celebrated  for  patronaj^e  of  ge- 
nius found  him  by  chance,  as  Burnet  relates,  reading  Horace,  and  was  to 
well  pleased  with  his  proficiency,  that  he  undertook  the  care  zxkd  cost  of  hii 
academical  education. 

He  entered  his  name  in  St.  John's  College  at  Cambridge  in  168$,  in  hii 
eighteenth  year ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  lie  was  distingubhcd 
among  his  contemporaries.  He  became  a  Bachelor,  as  is  visual,  in  four 
years  ^ ;  and  two  years  afterguards  wrote  the  poem  on  the  IMiy,  wbick 
atands  first  in  his  volume. 

It  is  the  established  practice  of  that  College,  tosende^ery  year  to  th^etrl . 
of  Exeter  some  poems  upon  sacred  subjects,  in"  acknowledgement  of  a  be- 
nefaction enjoyed  by  them  frdm  the  bounty  of  his  ancestor.   On  thb  occasion 

•  The  difficulty  of  settlin}?  PrioT's  birth-place  is  great.  In  the  register  of  hit  College  he  is  aXitAi 
M  hi«  admlvsion  by  the  President,  M.tttKe'Uf  Prisr  of  ff^indhilrn  in  Middlesex  .  by  himself  next  dijr. 
MattheKD  trior  of  Dcrselmirt,  in  which  county,  not  in  Middlesex,  ff^ittdhtm,  or  Wtnhvmt  ai  it 
ftandt  in  the  f^il!are»  is  found.  Vili^n  he  %to<yd  candidate  for  hit  fellowship,  five  yvatt  iftefwu^ 
he  was  TetriitereU  a^um  by  hlm^lf  as  of  Midd'ctcx,  The  h  t  record  ought  to  be  ^^refefred,  becicflK 
1^  was  made  upon  o&ih.  It  i«»  ob*cTvablc,  th^t,  as  a  native  of  fFin^ime,  he  i'  stiled  Fiiiuf  Gtir^'i 
Brur,  Gtnertri  \  rot  corf  latently  vith  th«  common  account  of  the  mearsnes*;  of  his  binh.     Dr.  J. 

•j*  Samne!  Prior  kept  the  Rummer  Tavern  near  Charing  Croiu  in.i(85*  The  annual  feast  of  the 
jiobility  and  gentry  living  {in  the  parUh  of  Su  Martin  in  the  Fields  was  held  at  hU  house,  Oct*  14,  tUt 
year*     N. 

}  He  waf  adnnitted  to  hie  Bacbclcx':  degree  in  1686,  and  to  bis  Master's^  by  ix«a&datc»  in  1700.    H. 
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rer«  those  ^ewes  written/ which,  though  nothing  b  said  of  their  success 
•em  tohtve  recommcntlod  him  to  some  notice ;  for  his  praise  of  thcccun- 
'ss's  musick,  and  bis  lines  on  the  famous  picture  of  Seneca,  afford  reason 
}r  imagining  that  he  was  more  or  less  conversant  with  that  family- 
The  same  year  he  published  the  O'ty  mouse  and  country  Mouse ^  to  ridicule 
)ryden's  Hiftd  £nd  Panther^  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Montague.  There  is 
.story*  of  great  pain  sufFored,  and  of  tears  shed,  on  this  occasion,  by  Dry- 
ien,  who  thought  it  hard  that  an  olJ  man  should  be  so  treated  by  those  to 
•  whom  he  had  always  been  civil."  By  tales  like  these  is  the  envy,  raised 
)y  superior  abilities,  everyday  gratified:  M*hen  they  are  attacked,  every 
ime  hopes  to  see  them  humbled;  what  is  hoped  is  readily  believed,  and  what 
b-belicvcd  is  confidendy  told.  Dryden  had  been  more  accustomed  to  hosti- 
lilies,  than  that  such  enemies  should  break  his  quiet ;  and  if  we  can  suppose 
him  vexed,  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  him  sense  enough  to  conceal  his  un- 
dttiness. 

The^  City  Mottle  ami  Country  Mouse  procured  its  authors  more  solid  ad- 
vtntages  than  the  plca.>ure  of  fretting  Dryden  ;  for  they  were  both  speedily 
preierred,  Montague,  indeed,  obtained  the  first  notice,  with  some  degree  of 
discontent,  as  it  seems,  in  Prior,  who  probably  knew  that  his  own  part  of 
Jie  performance  was  the  best.  lie  had  not,  ho',^cvcr,  much  reason  to  com- 
^in ;  for  he  came  to  London,  and  obtained  such  notice,  that  (in  1691)  he 
ras  sent  to  the  Congress  at  the  Hague  as  secretary  to  the  embassy.  In  this 
issembly  of  princes  and  nibbles,  to  which  Eui^pe  has^perhaps  scarcely  seen 
toy  thing  equal,  was  formed  the  gi*and  alliance  against  LcMiis;  which  at  last 
£d  not  produce  effects  proportionate  to  the  magnificence  of  the  trans- 
Hction. 

The  conduct  of  Prior,  in  this  splendid  initiation  into  public  business,  was 
■bpleasing'to  king  William  tVat  he  made  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
bed-chamber  ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  passed  some  of  the  next  years  in 
|he  quiet  cultivation  of  literature  and  poetry. 

The  death  of  Quepn  Mary  (in  1695)  produced  a  subject  for  all  the  wri-. 
ters:  perhaps  no  funeral  wa^  ever  so  poetically  attended.  Dryden,  indeed^j^ 
as  a  man  discountenanced  and  deprived,  was  silent ;  but  scarcely  any  other 
Jnakcr  of  verses  omictedto  bring  liis  tribute  cf  tuneful  sorrow.  An  einula- 
tion  of  elegy  was  universal.  Maria's  praise  was  not  confined  to  the  English 
language,  but  fills  a  great  part  of  the  Musa  AngHcance* 

Prior  who  was  both  a  poet  and  a  courtier,  was  too  diligent  to  miss  this 
Opportunity  of  respect.  He  wrote  a  long  ode,  which  was  presented  to  the 
king  by  whom  i%  was  not  likely  to  be  ever  read. 

*  Spencc. 
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In  two  years  he  was  secretary  to  another  embassy  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick 
(in  1697  *) ;  and  next  year  Lad  the  same  office  r.t  the  cou:t  of  France,  When 
he  is  said  to  have  been  consiJered  with  gieat  distinction. 

As  he  was  one  day  surveying  the  apanmerts  at  Vcisaillc-,  being shewntBe 
Victories  of  Lewis,  painted  by  Le  Brun,  and  asked  whether  the  king  of 
England's  palace  had  any  such  decorations;  *'  The  monuments  of  my  Mas* 
*^  ter*s  actions,"  said  l\e,  *'  are  to  be  seen  every  where  but  in  his  own  house."' 
The  pictures  of  Le  Hrun  are  not  only  in  themselves  sufficiently  ostentatious, 
but  Mcre  explained  by  inscrij^tions  so  arrogant,  that  Boileaa  and  Raciae 
thought  it  nccess&iy  to  malce  them  more  simple. 

He  was  in  the  following  year  zt  Loo  v.ilh  the  king  ;  from  whom,  aftcri 
.long  audience,  he  carried  ordiers  to  England,  and  upon,  his  arrival  became 
under-secreiary  of  staie  in  the  earl  of  Jersey's  (office  ;  a  post  which  he  did 
not  retain  long,  because  jeisey  was  removed;  btt  he  was  soon  made  com* 
xniseioner  of  Tiade. 

This  year  (1700)  produced  one  cf  his  longest  and  most  splendid  composi- 
tions, the  Carmen  SecuJarfy  in  which  he  exhausts  all  his  powers  of  celebrati- 
t)T\,  I  mean  not  to  accuse  him  <»f  flattery;  he  probably  thouglit  all  thn  he 
writ,  and  leiai ned  as  much  veracity  as  can  he  pioperly  exacted  from  a  poet 
professedly  encomiastic.  King  William  supplied  copious  materials  for  either 
verse  or  prose.  His  whole  lile  had  been  action,  and  none  ever  denicd.bis 
the  resplendent  qualities  of  steady  lesolution  and  personal  courage.  He  wit 
really  in  Prior's  mind  w  hat  he  represents  Lim  in  his  verses  ;  he  considered 
him  as  a  hero,  and  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  he  praised  others  in  compli* 
ance  with  the  fashion,  but  that  in  celebiaiing  king  William  he  foUo^iedbb^ 
inclination.  To  Prior  grathuJe  would  dictate  prairie,  which  leason  wooU 
not  refuse. 

Among  the  advantages  to  arise  from  the  future  years  of  William's  rcigilj 
he  mentions  a  Soiifty  for  useful  Arts,  and  among  them 

Some  that  wiili  care  true  eloquence  slidl  teach, 
.  And  to  just  idoms  fix  our  doubtful  speech  ; 
That  from  our  writers  distant  lealnis  nuy  know 
'      The  thants  we  to  our  monarch s  ov.  e, 

And  Khools  profess  our  tongue  through  every  land, 
That  has  invok'd  his  aid,  or  blesd'd  his  hand. 

Tickell,  in  his  Prcspect  of  Tea^e^  has  the  same  hope  of  a  new  academy: 

In  happy  chains  our  daring  language  bound, 
Shall  sport  no  more  in  arbitrary  sound. 

*  He  received  in  Septenbtr   1607,    a  pre  en  of  ico  guirca?  ftf-m  the  lc;d*  j'utices,    for  bii 
tJO-.Mc  in  Irir.girg  ;.vcr  the  treaty  cf  j c:»ce.     N, 

Whethe; 
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'^betW  the  similiuicle  of  those  passages  which  exhibit  the  same  thought  on 
e  same  occasion  proceeded  fiom  accident  or  imitation,  is  not  easy  to.  de^ 
rmine*  Tickell  might  have  been  impressed  with  his  expectation  by  Swift's 
vfoidl  for  ascertainiitg  the  English  Language,  then  lately  published* 
In  the  parliament  that  met  in  1701,  he  was  chosen  representative  of  East 
rinstead.  Perhaps  it  was  about  this  time  that  he  changed  his  party  ;  for  he 
ced  for  the  impeachment  of  those  lords  who  had  persuaded  the  king  to  the 
otition-treaty,  a  treaty  in  which  he  had  himself  been  ministerially  employed. 
A  great  part  of  queen  Anne's  reign  was  a  timeof  wai-,  in  which  there  was 
tie  employment  for  negotiators,  and  Prior  had  therefore  leisure  to  make  or 
I  polish  versus.  When  the  battle  of  Blenheim  called  forth  all  the  verse- 
ten.  Prior,  among  the  rest,  took  care  to  shew  his  delist  in  the  increasing 
onour  of  his  country  by  an  Epistle  to  Boileau. 

He  published,  soon  afterwards,  a  volume  of  poems,  with  the  encon^iastic 
karacter  of  his  deceased  patron  the  duke  of  Doi^set :  it  began  with  the  Col* 
ige  Exercise,  and  ended  withnhe  Nut-brozvn  Maid. 

The  battle  of  Ramilies  soon  afterwards  (in  1706)  excited  him  to  anothe]^ 
brt  of  poetry.     On  this  occasion  he  had  fewer  or  less  formidable  rivals  ; 
kI  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name  any  other  composition  prociuced  by  that 
«Dt  which  is  now  remembered. 

Every  thing  has  its  day.  Through  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne  do 
ro^rous  event  passed  undignified  by  poetry.  In  the  last  war,  when  l^rance 
18  disgraced  and  overpov  ercd  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  when  Spain, 
lining  to  her  assistance,  only  shared  her  calamities,  and  the  name  of  an 
aglishman  was  reverenced  through  Europe,  no  poet  was  heard  amidst  the 
ineral  acclamation  ;  the  fame  of  our  counsellors  and  heroes  was  intrusted 
I  the  Gazetteer. 

■ 

The  nation  in  time  grew  weary  of  the  war,  and  the  queen  grew  weary 
F  her  ministers.  The  war  was  burdensome,  and  the  ministers  were  insolent, 
hrley  and  his  friends  began  to  hope  that  they  might,  by  driving  the  Whigs 
•om  court  and  from  power,  gratify  at  once  the  queen  and  the  people.  There 
ras  now  a  call  for  writers,  who  might  convey  intelligence  of  past  abuses,  and 
kcw  the  waste  of  public  money,  the  unreasonable  Conduct  cf  the  Allies,  the 
▼arice  of  generals,  the  tyranny  of  minions,  and  the  general  danger  of  ap- 
reaching  ruin. 

For  this  purpose  a  paper  -a'.leJ  the  Examiner  "wzs  periodically  published, 
'rittcn  as  it  happened,  by  afi/  wit  cf  the  party,  and  sometimes  as  is  said  by 
frs.  Manley.  Some  are  owned  by  Swift;  and  one,  in  ridicule  of  Gaxth's 
srses  to  Godolphin  upon  the  loss  of  his  place,  was  written  by  Prior,  and 
iswered  by  Addison,  who  appears  to  have  known  the  author  either  by  con- 
cture  or  intelligence. 

Vol.  I.  X  X  The 
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The  Toric$,  who  were  now  in  power,  were  in  haste  to  end  the  war ; 
pTiof,  being  i-ccalled  (1710)  to  his  former  employment  of  making  trea 
was  scot  (July  1711)  privately  to  Paris  wirh  propositions  of  peace.  He 
remembered  at  the  French  court ;  and  returning  in  about  a  month,  brw 
with  him  the  Abb6  Gaukier,  and  M.  Mesnager,  a  minister  from  France, 
Tested  with  full  powers. 

This  transaction  not  being  avowed,  Mackay,  the  master  of  the  D 
packet- boat,  either  26aIously  or  officiously,  seized  Prior  and  bis  associat 
Canterbury.    It  is  easily  supposed  that  they  Vi-ere  soon  released: 

The  negotiation  was  begun  at  Prior's  house,  where  the  Queen's  mini 
met  Mesnager  (September  20,  1711)  and  entered  privately  upon  the  { 
business.  The  impoitance  of  Prior  appears  from  the  mention  made  of 
by  St.  J6hn  in  his  Letter  to  the  Queen. 

"  My  Lord  Treasurer  moved,  and  all  my  Lords  were  of  the  same 
'"  nicm,  that  Mr.  Prior  should.be  added  to  those  who  are  empowered  tos 
**  the  reason  for  which  is,  because  he,  having  personally  treated  with  5 
**  sieur  de  Torcy,  is  the  best  witness  we  c?n  produce  of  the  sense  in  w 
''^  the  general  prdiminary  engagements  are  entered  into :  besides  wbid 
**  he  is  the  best  versed  in  matters  of  trade  of  all  your  Majesty's  sen 
"  who  have  been  trusted  in  this  seaet,  if  you  shall  think  fit  to  employ 
**  in  the  future  treaty  of  commerce,  it  will  be  of  consequence  that  he 
**  been  a  paity  concerned  in  concluding  that  convention,  which  must  b 
**  rule  of  this  tieafy." 

The  a5?emWy  of  this  import^rt  rs:ght  W2s  in  seme  degree  dandestiftej 
<Iesign  of  trt^iting  not  been  yet  openly  deckieJ,"  and,  when  the  Whig! 
turned  to  power,  was  aggi^vatcd  to  a  charge  ot  high  treason  :  thougl 
Prior  remarks  in  his  imperfect  answer  to  the  rcpo:  t  of  the  Committee  of  Sn 
BOtreaty  ever  was  made  without  private  intcrviewsandpreliminary  discuss 

My  business  is  not  the  history  of  tlie  peace,  but  the  life  of  Prior, 
conferences  began  at  Utrecht  on  the  first  of  Januaiy  (1711t12),'  and  the  ] 
lish  plenipcteiitiaries  arrived  on  the  fifteenth.  The  ministers  of  the  diff 
potentates  conferred  and  conferred  ;  but  the  peace  advanced  so  slouly, 
speedier  methods  were  found  necessary;  and  Bolingbroke  was  sent  to  Pa 
adjust  di5erences  with  less  formality;  Prior  cither  accompanied  himorfol 
ed  him  ;  and  after  his  departure  had  the  appointments  and  authority  < 
ambassador,  though  no  public  character. 

By  some  m:r»t?ke  of  theQMcen's  orders,  the  court  of  Fianco  had  beer 
gusted  ;  ar,d  iSolingbrolc  says  in  his  Letter,  *^  Dear  MiU,  hide  the  na 
**  ness  of  ti»/  country,  and  give  the  best  turn  thy  fertile  brain  wiM  fu 
**  thee  with  to  the  blunders  of  thy  countrymen,  who  hic  iiot  much  t 
**  puiii\i-»i.j  il»an  liie  Trench  afic  poets." 
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Soon  after,  thr  duke  of  Shrewsbury  went  on  a  formal  embassy  to  Paris, 
c  is  related  by  Boyer,  that  the  intention  was  to  hare  joined  Prior  in  the  com- 
lission,  but  that  Shrewsbury  refused  to  be  associated  with  a  man  so  meanly 
orn.  Prior  therefore  continued  to  act  without  a  title  till  the  duke  returned 
lezt  year  to  England,  and  Ihen  he  assumed  the  style'  and  dignity  of  ambas- 
•dor. 

Buty  while  he  continued  in  appeai-ance  a  private  man,  he  was  treated  with 
9ofidence  by  Lewis,  who  sent  him  with  a  letter  to  theGtueen,  written  in 
hwT  of  the  clcttor  of  Bavaria.     "  I  shall  expect,"  says  he,  "  with  im- 

*  patience,  the   return  of  Mr.  Prior,    whose  conduct  is  very  agreeable  to 

*  me."  And  while  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  still  at  Paris,  Bolingbroke 
wrote  to  Prior  thus :  **  Monsieur  de  Torcy  has  a  confidence  in  you  ;  makft 
"  use  of  it,  once  for  all,  upon  this  occasion,  and  convince  him  thoroughly^ 
^  that  we  must  give  a  different  turn  to  our  parUament  and  our  people,  ac- 
"  cording    to  their  resolution  at  this  crisis." 

Prior's  public  dignity  and  splendour  commenced  in  August  171S,  andcon« 
tinaed  till  the  August  following  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that,  according  to  the  usual 
be  of  greatness,  it  was  attended  with  some  perplexities  and  mortifications. 
He  had  not  all  that  is  customarily  given  to  ambassadors :  he  hints  to  the  Gtjieen„ 
m  an  imperfect  poem,  that  he  had  no  service  of  plate ;  and  itappeared^  by, 
the  debts  which  he  contracted,  that  his  remittances  werenct  punctually  made. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1714,  cnsiird  the  downfall  of  the  Torie5>  and  the 
drgradation  of  Prior.  He  was  recalled ;  but  was.  not  able  to  return,  being 
detained  by  the  debts  which  he  had  found  it  necersaiy  to  contract,  and  which 
terenot  discharged  before  March,  though  b'ls  old  firi<rnd  Montague  was  now 
It  tb^  head  of  the  treasury. 

He  returned  then  as  soon  as  be  could^  and  was  welcomed  on  the  SS^H  of 
March  by  a  warrant,  but  was^  however,  suffered  to  live  in  his  own  house, 
under  the  custody  of  the  messenger,  till  he  was  rxamined  before  a  commits 
tt  of  the  Privy  Council,  of  which  Mr.  Walpolc  was  chairman,  and  Loril 
Coningsby,  Mr.  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Lechmere,  were  the  principal  interro- 
{ttors;  who,  in  this  examination,  of  which  there  is  printed  an  account; 
lot  onentertaining,  behaved  with  the  boisterousness  of  men  elated  by  recent 
tithority.    They  are  represented  asking  questions  sometimes  vague,  some-, 
imes  insidious,  and  writing  answers  different  from  those  which  they  received. 
*rior,  however,  seems  to  have  been  overpowered  by  their  turbulence  ;  for 
c  confesses  that  he  signed  what,  if  he  had  ever  come  before  a  legal  judica- 
tre,  be  should  ha\e  contradicted  or  explained  away.     The  o?th  was  admi- 
istered  by  Eoscawen,  a  Middlesex  justix:e,  who  at  last  was  going  to  write  his 
testation  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  paper. 

They  were  very  industiious  to  find  some  charge  against  Oxford  ;and  a^kecf 
rior^j  with  great  earnestness,  who  was  present  when  the  pieliminary  articVs 
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xirere  talked  of  or  signed^  his  house?  He  toM  them^  that  either  the  earl 
of  Oxford  or  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  absent,  but  he  pould  QOt  remember 
which ;  an  answer  which  perplexed  them,  becau^  it  supplied  no  afrusarim 
against  either.  *'  Could  any  thing  be  more  absurd,**  says  he,  "  or  more  in- 
human, than  to  propose  to  me  a  question,  by  the  answering  pf  which  I 
might,  according  to  them,  prove  myself  a  traitor  ?  And  notwitbstan&i^ 
their  sole/nn  promise,  that  nothing  which  I  could  say  should  hurt  t&ysdf.^ 
I  had  no  reason  to  trust  them  :  for  they  yiolated  that  propaise  about  fin^' 
*'  hours  after.  However,  1  owned  I  was  there  present.  Whether  thi^  ^, 
*'  wbely  done  or  no,  I  leave  to  my  friends  to  dctermiBC." 

When  he  had  signed  the  pap^r,  he  was  told  by  Walpole,  that  the  com? 
mittee  were  not  satisfied  with  bis  behaviour,  nor  could  give  such  an  accoan( 
of  it  to  the  Commons  as  might  merit  favour;  and  that  they  now  thought  a 
stricter  confinement  necessary  than  to  his  own  house.  *f  Here,"  says  he, 
"  Bosc2iwcn  played  the  moralist^  and  Coningsby  the  christian,  but  both  very 
<'  aukwardly."  The  poessenger,  in  whose  cystpdy  he  was  to  be  placed,  w^ 
then  called,  and  very  decently  asked  by  Coningsby,  •**  if  his  house  was  secar« 
*«  ed  by  bars  and  bolts?*'  The  n\essenger  answered,  *'  No,"  with  astonisV 
ment.  At  which  Coningsby  very  angrily  said,  **  Sir,  you  must  secure  tUi 
^*  prisoner;  it  is  for  the  safety  of  tl^e  nation:  if  he  escape,  you  shall  an* 
**  swer  for  it." 

They  had  already  printed  their  report ;  and  in  this  examinatioq  were  en' 
deavouring  to  find  proofs. 

He  continued  thus  confined  for  sqme  tin^e,  and  Mr.  Walpole  (June  lOj 
1715)  moved  for  an  impeachment  against  him.  What  made  him  so  acrimo- 
nious does  not  appear :  he  was  by  nature  no  thirstcr  for  blood.  Prior  was  \ 
wedc  aiter  committed  to  close  custody,  with  orders  that  ''  no  per^n  shouli 
*'  %t  admitted  to  see  him  without  leave  from  the  Speaker." 

When,  two  years  after,  an  Act  of  Grace  was  passed,  he  was  excepted 
and  continued  still  in  ciscody,  which  he  had  mad^  less  tedious  by  writin 
his  dlma.     He  was,  however,  soon  after  discharged. 

He  Ijad  now  his  liberty,  but  he  had  nothing  elsc^  Whatever  the  profit  ( 
bis  employ ment!S  might  have  been,  he  had  always  spent  it,  and  at  the  age  ( 
fifty-three  was  with  all  his  abilities,  in  oanger  of  penury,  having  yet  no  sc 
lid  revenue  but  from  the  fellowship  of  bis  college,  which,  when  in  his  ea 
ahation  he  was  censured  for  retaining  it,  he  said,  he  could  live  upon  at  last 
Being  however  generally  known  and  esteemed,  he  was  encouraged  to  ac 
other  poems  to  those  which  he  had  printed,  and  to  publish  them  by  subscri] 
tioa.  The  expedient  succeeded  by  the  indu$try  of  many  friends,  who  circuit 
ed  the  proposals  ♦,  and  the  careof  some,  who,  it  it  said,  withheld  the  m^ 
iiey  from  him  lest  he  should  squander  it.    The  price  of  the  volume  w 
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» guineas;  thtt  whole  coUectipn  w&s  four  thous&nd ;  to  which  lord  Harlej) 
son  pf  the  earl  of  Oxford,  to  .whom  he  had  invariably  adhered,  added 
equal  sum  for  the  purchase  of  Down-hall,  which  Prior  was  to  ei^oy  dur-i 
life,  and  Harky  after  his  deceive. 

de  had  now,  what  wits  and  philosophers  have  often  wished,  the  power  of 
ting  the  day  in  contemplative  tranquillity.  But  it  seems  that  busy  men 
km  lire  long  in  a  state  of  quiet .^  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  health  de« 
jed.  He  complains  of  dcaftiess ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  I  took  little  care^ 
of  my  cars  while  I  was  not  sure  if  my  head  vf^  niy  own." 
Df  any  occurrences  in  his  remaining  \ik  I  have  found  no  account.  In  a 
tcr  to  Swift,  "  I  have,"  says  he,  "  treated  lady  Harriot  at  Cambridge, 
(a  Fellow  of  a  College  treat !)  and  spoke  verses  to  her  in  a  gown  and  cap! 
flThat,  the  plenipotentiary,  so  fai  concerned  in  the  damned  peace  ac 
Utrecht !  the  man  that  makes  up  half  the  volume  of  terse  prose,  that 
makes  up  the  report  of  the  committee,  speaking  verses !  Sic  est  homo  sum.'* 
He  died  at  I^mfok,  a  seat  of  the  earl  qf  Oxford,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
ptember  1721,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster ;  where  on  a  monument, 
which,  as  the  "  last  piece  of  hun^an  vanity,'-  he  left  fiyc  hundred  pounds^ 
aigrayen  this  epitaph : 

Sui  Temporis  Historiam  meditanti. 

Paulatim  obrepeni  Febrii 

Operi  simul  &  Vitae  filum  abnit>it, 

Sept.  18,  An.Doin.  1721,  Mm.  57. 

H.  SL  £• 

Vir  Ezimiut 

Serenisftim^s 

Kegi  GuLiiLMO  Reginseque  Marxje. 

In  Congressione  Foederatorum 

Hags  anno  1690  celebrata, 

Peinde  Magnae  BritannideLegatit 

Xum  lis,  V 

CJiii  amno  1697Pacem  Ryswigex  confeccrunt, 

lum  lis, 

Glui  apud  Gallos  annis  pr  ox  imis  Legation  era  obierunt ; 

Eodem  etiam  anno  1697  in  Hibernia 

SicaiTARius;  \ 
Necnon  in  litroque  Honbrabili  consessu 

Eorum, 

Qj^  anno  1700  ordinandis  Commercii  negotiif 

Quiquc  anno  l7l  I  dirigendis  Portoiii  rebus, 

Praesidebant, 

CoMHISSXONAaiVS  ; 

*      *  Postremo 

Ab  A»mA 
Felicitsinue  memorix  Regini 

Ad 
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Ad  LuDovicuM  XIV.  Gallic  Begem  /. 

Msstts  iBno  1711 

De  Bice  lubilienda, 

(Pace  etianmuin  durante   . 

Piuque  ut  boni  jam  ornnes  sperast  duratura) 

Cum  summa  potesttte  Legatus. 

MATTHJEUS  PKIOR  Armiger ; 

Hot  omnet,  quibus  cumulatus  est,  Titulot 
Hunuuiutit,  Ingenzi,  Eniditionb  laude 

Superavit ; 

Cui  eDxm  naicenti  faciles  arriKrant  Murx* 

Hunc  PuenuD  Sckola  hie  Regia  peipolivxt , 

Juvenem  in  CoUegio  S'ti  Johannif 

Cantabrigia  optimis  Sciexitiii  instruzit ; 

Virumdeniqueauxit!  &  perfecit 
J^Ialu  cum  virit  Principibus  consuetude  ; 

Ita  aau»,  iu.iiutitutu^ 

A  Vatum  Choro  avelli  numquam  potuit, 

Sed  solebat  aaepe  renim  Civilium  gravitat^Qi 

Amoesiorum  J^iterarum  Snidiia  condire : 

£t  cum  pmne  adeo  Poeticet  genua 

Haud  infelicitcr  tectarcr, 

.Tumjn  Fabelli)  ooncione  Icpidec^ue  tcxendia 

Mirya  Anifex  ' 

Neminem  habuit  parem. 

Hacc  Iiberalis  animi  oblectamenta  r 

Quam  nullo  lUi  labore  corstiterint* 

Facile  ii  perspexere,  quibus  usus  est  Amici  ; 

Apud  quos  Urbanitatu^i  4e  Leporum  plecu^ 

Cum  ad  rem*  quaecunque  forte  inciderat» 

Apt^  TarU  copios^ue  alluderet, 

Interea  nihil  quaetitum,  nihiVvi  expressunx 

,  Vid^atur, 

Sed  omnia  ultro  eflBuere, 

|Et  quasi  jugi  e  fonie  af&tiro  exuberare, 

Ita  suos  tandem  dubios  reKquiY, 

Essetne  in  Scriptis.  Poeu  Elegantlor, 

An  b  Conviau,  Comes  Jucuadior- 

Of  Prior,  eminent  as  he  was^  both  by  his  abilities  and  statTon,  Tei 
memorials  have  been  left  by  his  contemporaries ;  the  account  therefore 
now  be  destitute  of  his  private  character  and  familiar  practices.  He  li 
a  time  when  the  ragt  of  party  detected  all  which  it  was  any  man's  intei 
hide ;  and  as  little  ill  is  heard  of  Prior,  it  is  certain-  that  not  mud 
knowiv    He  was  not  afraid  of  provoking  censure^  for  when  he  fo 
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tise  Whigs*,  Judder  whose  patronage  he  first  entered  the  world,  he  becaikie 
a  Tory  so  aiikift  and  determinate,  that  he  did  not  willingly  eonsort  with  men 
of  Afferent  opinions.  He  was  one  of  the  sixteen  Tories  who  met  weekly, 
and  agreed  to  addreialwich  other  by  the  Title  of  Brotfuf ;  and  seems  te  have 
adhered,  not  only  bytoncurrence  of  political  designs,  but  by  peculiar  affec- 
tioB^  to-the  carl  of  Oxford  and  hb  femily.  With  how  much  confidence  he 
ms  trusted,  has  been  already  told. 

I  He  was  however,  in  Pope's  opinion,  fit  only  to  make  venes,  and  less 
jollified  for  business  than  Addison  himself.  This  was  surely  said  without 
consideration.  Addison,  exalted  to  a  high  place,  was  forced  into  degradation 
b^  the  sense  of  his  own  incapacity ;  Prior^  who  was  employed  by  men  very 
tiptble  of  estimating  his  value,  having  been  secretary  to  one  embassy,  had, 
when  great  abilities  were  again  wanted,  the  same  office  another  time ;  and 
Vas,  after  so  much  experience  of  his  knowledge  and  dexterity,  at  last  sent  to 
tnnsaa  a  negotiation  in  the  highest  degree  arduous  and  important ;  for  which 
te  was  qualified,  among  other  requisites,  in  the  opinion  of  Bolingbroke,  by 
his  influence  upon  the  French  minister,  and  by  skill  in  questions  of  commerce 
Kbove  other  men. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  the  lighter  parts  of  life,  it  is  too  late  to  get  much  in- 
telligence. One  of  his  answers  to  a  boastful  Frenchman  has  been  related,  and 
tola  impertinent  he  made  another  equally  proper.  During  his  embassy,  he 
sit  at  the  opera  by  a  man,  who,  in  his  rapture,  accompanied  with  his  own 
Yoice  the  principal  singer.  Prior  fell  to  railing  ac  the  performer  with  all  the 
terms  of  reproach  that  he  could  collect,  till  the  Frenchman  ceasing  from  his 
*o°g>  began  to  expostulate  with  him  for  his  harsh  censu«eof  a  man  who  was 
confessedly  the  ornament  of  the  stage.  **  I  know  that,"  says  the  ambassador, 
^*  mab  il  chante  si  haut,  que  je  ne  scaurois  vous  entendre." 

In  a  gay  French  company,  where  every  one  sung  a  little  song  or  stanza,  of 
vhich  the  burden  was,  ^*  Bannisons  la  Melancholic ;"  when  it  came  to  hi<t> 
torn  to  sing,  after  the  performance  of  a  young  lady  that  sat  next  him,  be 
produced  these  extemporary  lines : 

Mais  celle  voix,  et  ces  beaux  ye^x> 
Font  Cupidon  trop  dangereux, 
£t  je  suis  triste  quand  je  ciie 
Bannisson5  la  Melandiolic. 

Tradition  represents  him  as  willing  to  descend  from  the  dignity  of  the  poet 
tnd  aateman  to  the  low  delights  of  mean  company.  His  Chloe  probably 
«ras  sometimes  ideal :  but  the  woman  with  whom  he  cohabited  was  a  despi- 
cable drab  t  of  the  lo;vc3t  species.  One  of  his  wenches,  perhaps  Chloe, 
while  he  was  absent  from  his  house,  stole  his  plate  and  ran  away^;  as  was  re- 
lated 

♦  Speuce.  fSpence; "  JJind  fee  Oiat^  Mag.  ycI.  LVIl.  p.  tcjf.] 
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lated  \>y  a  woman  who  had  been  his  servant.  Of  this  faUffUHJity  \ 
converse  I  have  seen  an  account  so  serioUsl/  ridiculous,  thai  It  seeb 
serve  insertion^.  ' 

"  I  hare  been  assured  that  Prior,  after  having  spent  the  evening  % 
"  ford,  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and  Swift,  would  go  and  smoke  a  p 
"  drink  a  bottle  of  ale,  with  a  common  soldier  and  his  wife,  in  Loi 
•*  before  he  went  to  bed ;  not  from  any  remains  of  the  lownCss  of  bin 
**  as  one  sud,  but^  I  suppose,  that  hi5  faculties, 

•*  — Strain'd  to  the  height, 
'*  tn  that  celestial  colloquy  sublime, 
*■  Daszled  and  spent,  sunk  down,  and  sought  repair." 

PoOT  Prior,  wh]^  wiw  he  so  strahtedy  and  in  such  want  of  repair^ 
convei'sation  with  men,  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  much  wi: 
himself?  Biit  such  are  the  conceits  of  speculatists,  who  strain  their 
to  find  in  a  mine  v^hat  lies  upon  the  surface. 

•    His  opinions,  so  far  as  the  means  of  judging  are  left  us,  seem  to  ha 
'  right;  but  his  life  was,  it  seems,  irregular,  negligent,  and  sensual. 

PRIOR  has  written  With  great  vr.f  lety,  and  his  variety  has  made  ] 
pular.  He  has  tried  all  styles  from  the  grotesqufc  to  the  splemn,  and 
so  failed  in  any  as  to  inciir  derision  or  disgrace. 

His  works  may  be  distinctly  considered  as  comprising  Talcs,  LoVc 
Occasional  Poems,  Alma,  and  Solomon. 

His  Tales  have  obtained  generaiapprobation,  being  writtcfn  with  % 
miliariiy  and  great  spritelincss ;  fhe  language  is  casy^  but  seldom  grc 
the  niinribcrs  smooth,  without  appearance  of  care.  Of  these  tales  tl 
only  four.  The  Ladle,  which  is  introducedby  a  Preface,  neither  m 
nor  pleasing,  neither  grave  nor  merry.  Paulo  Purganti ;  whicli  has  1 
a  Preface,  but  of  more  value  than  the  Tale.  Ham  Carvel,  not  over 
and  Frctc^dnes  and  Apelles,  an  old  story,  mingled,  by  an  afFi'Ctatio'n  n 
gieeabie,  \^i\\  mtxlern  images.  Tiie  Toung  Gentleman  in  Love  has  1 
just  claim  to  the  title  of  a  Tale,  I  know  not  whether  he  be  the  i 
author  of  any  Tale  which  he  has  given  us.  The  adventure  of  Ham 
has  passed  through  many  successions  of  merry  wits  ;  for  it  is  to  be  f< 
Ari'isio's  Satire^,  and  is  perhaps  yet  older.  But  the  merit  of  such 
is  the  art  of  telling  tht^m. 

In  l;is  Amorous  Effusions  he  is  less  happy;   for  they  are  not  diet: 

'  nature  or  by  passion,  and  have  neither  gallantry  nor  tenderness.     Thi 

the  coidr.css  of  Cuv.ley,  without  his  wit,  the  deli  exercises  of  a  skill 

3;£o:,  icsol^'cd  a  di  adventures  to  write  somethliig  about  Chloe,  and 

^   RlclitTdfonitBa. 
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to  be  amorous  by  cllnt  of  study.  His  fictions  therefore  arc  mytholopic.il. 
Vciras,  after  the  example  of  the  Greek  Epij»ram,  ask*?  when  she  was  seen 
lukd  end  hathin^.  Then  Cufid  is  misfnkn  ;  then  Cupid  is  disarr.ied  ;  then  he 
loses  his  darts  to  Oanymtde\  then  yntHtfr  ?ends  him  a  summons  by  Merain. 
Then  Cklot  goes  a-huntlng,  with  an  ivory  quiz'er  graceful  at  her  side  ;  Dian.i 
mistakes  her  for  one  of  her  nymphs,  and  Cupid  lauphs  at  the  bhindcr.  All 
this  is  surely  despicable  ;  and  even  when  he  tries  to  act  the  lever,  witlion:. 
the  help  of  gods  and  goddesses,  his  thoughts  are  unafFccting  or  remote.  He 
ttlks  not "  like  a  man  of  this  world." 

The  greatest  of  all  his  amorous  essays  is  Henry  and  Emma  ;  a  dull  and  te- 
dious dialogue,  which  excites  neither  esteem  for  the  ni^.n,  nor  tenderness  for 
the  woman.  The  example  of  Emma,  who  resolves  to  follow  an  outlaucJ 
murdererwhereverfear  and  guilt  shall  drive  him,  deserves  no  imitation  ;  and 
the  experiment  by  which  Henry  tries  the  lady's  constancy  Is  nuchas  must  end 
cither  in  infamy  to  her,  or  in  disappointment  to  himself. 

Hisoccasional  poems  necessarily  lost  part  of  their  talue,  as  their  occasions, 
dicing  less  remembered,  raided  less  emotion.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
preserved  by  their  inherent  excellence.  T*he  burlesque  of  Boiicau's  Ode  en 
Namurhas,  iil  some  part6,  such  airiness  and  levity,  as  will  always  procure  it 
readers,  even  among  those  who  cannrvt  compare  it  with  the  original.  The 
£pistle  to  Boileau  is  not  so  happy.  The  Poems  to  the  King  are  now  perused 
only  by  young  students,  who  rea<d  merely  that  they  may  learn  to  write;  and 
of  the  Carmen  Seculare,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  I  might  praise  or  censure  it 
hf  caprice,  without  danger  of  detection ;  for  who  can  be  supposed  to  have 
libonred  through  it  ?  Vet  the  tim(^  has  been  when  this  neglected  -vvork  was  so 
popular,  that  it  was  translated  into  Latin  by  no  common  master. 

His  poebi  on  the  battle  of  Ramillies  is  necessaiily  tedious  by  the  form  of 
the  stanza:  an  uniform  mass  of  ten  lines,  thirty -five  times  repeated,  incon- 
sequential and  slightly  connected,  must  wraiy  both  the  ear  and  the  understand- 
ing. His  imitation  of  Spencer,  which  consists  principally  in  I  won  zndlucet^ 
K'ithout  exclusion  of  later  modes  of  speech,  makes  his  perm  neither  anci- 
ent nor  modern.  His  mentfon  of  Mars  and  BeUoua^,  and  his  comparison  of 
Marlborough  to  the  Eagle  that  bears  the  thunder  of  JufitiTj  arc  all  puerile 
ind  unafTecting  ;  and  yet  more  despicable  !s  the  long  talc  told  by  Lexis,  in 
lis  despair,  of  Brute  and  TrcynovafU,  and  the  teeth  of  Cadmus,  with  his  si- 
nilics  of  the  raven  and  eagle,  and  wolf  aftd  lion.  By  the  help  of  such  easy 
ictions,  and  vulgar  topicks,  without  acquaintance  with  life,  and  without 
loowledge  of  art  or  nature,  a  poem  of  any  length,  cold  and  lifeless  like  this, 
say  be  easily  written  on  any  subject. 

In  his  epilogues  to  Phaedra  and  to  Lucius,  he  is  very  happily  fiicctious;  but 
1  the  Prologue  before  the  Qijccn,  the  pedant  has  found  his  way,  with  ili- 
erva,  I'^rseuSj  and  Andromeda* 
Vol.  I.  Y  y  VM 
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His  epigrams  and  lighter  pieces  arc^  like  those  of  others,  sometimes  dt* 
f>flnt,  sometimes  triflings  and  sometimes  dull ;  among  the  best  are  the 
Qtmelion  and  the  epitaph  on  yohn  and  Jofln, 

Scarcely  alay  one  of  our  poets  has  written  so  vnuch  and-ci-anslated'so  littte^i 
the  version  of  Callimachus  is  suftciently  licentious  ;  the  parapihrase  on  St. 
Fau1*s  Exhortation 'to  Chiirity  is  eminently  beautifisl. 

Ahna  is  trritren  in  processed  imitation  of  Hudibras,  and  has  atleastoiiea0» 
cidental  resemblance :  Hudibras  wants  a  plan,  because  it  is  left  impeHectj 
Alma  is  imperii^,  because  it  seems  never  to  have  had  a  plan.  Pribrappe^ 
not  to  have  proposed  to  bimsrif  any  drift  or  design,  but  to  hcve  writtea  the 
casual  dictates  of  -the  present  moment. 

What  Horace  said  when  he  imitated  Lucitius  might  be  said  of  Butler  bjF 
iPrior^  his  numbers  were  not  smooth  or  neat :  Pl'ior  excelled  hrm  in  versifi- 
catidn-;  but  he  was,  like  Horace,  inventore  mbfor ;  he  had  not  Bdder's  er- 
iiberanoe  of  matter  and  variety  of  ilhistration.  The  spangles  of  wh  which 
he  could  afr>rd,  he  knew  how  to  polish  ;  but  he  Mf anted  the  bullion  of  hs 
master.  Butler  pours  out  a  negligent  profusion,  certain  of  the  weight,  hfc 
caieless  of  the  stamp.  Prior  has  comparatively  little,  bet  with  rhat  litdehc 
makes  a  fine  shew.  Alma  ha;  many  admirers,  and  was -the  only  pieteamODg 
Prior's  works  of  ^hich  Pope  said  he  should  wish  to  be  the  author. 

Schmpn  h  the  work  to  which  he  entrusted  theprotectito  of  his  name,  aad 
which  he  e^cpected  succeeding  ages  to  r^ard  with  venerations  His  aficai- 
on  was  aaturai ;  it  had  undoubtedly  been  written  tvith  great  labdUf ;  and 
who  is  willing  to  think  that  he  has  been  labouring  in  vain  ?  He  had  infused 
into  it  much  knowledge  and  much  thought";  had  often  polished  h  to  ek* 
gance,  often  dignified  it  with  splendour,  and  sometimes  heightened  it  losub^ 
limfty :  he  perceived  in  it  many  eaccellcnces,  and  did  net  discover  that  it 
wanted  tliat  without  which  all  others  are  of  small  avail,  the  power  of  «^ 
^nging  attention  and  alHiriRg  curiosity. 

Tcdiousness  is  the  most  fatal  of  kll  faults  ^  negligences  or  errors  are  sbgk 
and  local,  but  tedicnsness  pervades  the  whole  ;  ether  faults  ar^  censured  and 
forgotten,  but  the  power  of  tediousness  propagktcs  itself.  He  that  is  weary 
the  first  hour  is  more  weary  the  second  ;  as  bodies  forted  into  motion,  con- 
trary'to  their  tendency,  pass  more  and  more  slowly  through  cvcj;y:succcs5iTC 
interval  of  space. 

Unhappily  this  pernicious  failure  is  thn.t  which  en  arthor  is  least  abletodisp 
cover.  We  are  seldom  tiresome  to  ourselves  ;■  an<i  t!ie  act  of  eomposidoa 
fills  and  delights  the  mind  with  change  of  languap^e  »r.(l  mccrssioin -of  ime{«p; 
e^?ry  couplet  when  produced  13  new,  and  no'oif/  is  the  great  sofiuroeRf 
pleasure.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  thouRJit  a  linesupei  ilyous  when  Jie  first  wrote 
it,  or  contracted  his  work  till  his  ebuIi:tion<i  of  invention  had. subsided;  :Aod 
e-i'en  if  he  should  concruui  his  UcjIlc  of  immediate  renown,  and  *  kceep*  1ms 
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i^ork  fdne  yiars  unpublished,  he  will  be  still  the  author,  and  still  in  danger 
if  deceiving  himself:  and  if  he  consults  his  friends,  he  will  probably  find 
nen  who  have  more  kindness  than  judgement,  or  more  fear  to  oficnd  than 
lesiretQ.instruct. 

'  l^iie  tedioiisness  of  thi»  poem  proceeds  nf't  from  the  unLformliy  of  the 
fubject,  .for  it  is  sui&ciently  diversified,  but  from  the  continued  tenour  of  the 
jijirnition;  in  \i  hich  Solomon  relates  the  successive  vici&itudes  of  his  oM'h 
bind,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  speaker,  or  the  mention  of  any 
9iher. argent,  unless  it  be  Abi-a;  the  reader  is  only  to  learn  what  he  thought^ 
knd  to  be  told  that  he  thought  wrong.  The  event  of  every  experiment  is 
foreseen,  and  therefore  the  process  is  not  much  regarded. 

Yet  the  work  is  far  from  deserving  to  be  neglected.  He  that  shall  peruse 
it  "will  be  able  to  mark  many  passage*?,  to  which  he  may  recur  for  instruction 
bi- delight:  many  from  which  the  poet  may  learn  to  write,  and  the  philoso- 
pher to  reason.  ^ 

If  Prior's  poetry  be  generally  considered,  his  praise  will  be  that  of  correct- 
ness and  industry,  rather  than  of  compass  of  comprehension,  or  activity  of 
(uicy.  He  never  made  any  effort  of  invention  :  his  greater  pieces  are  only 
ibsue^  of  common  thoughts;  and  his  smaller,  which  consist  of  light  images 
or  single  conceits,  are  not  always  his  own.  I  have  traced  him  amongst  the 
Trench  epigi-ammatists,  and  have  been  informed  that  he  poached  for  prey 
among  obscure  authors.  The  Thief  and  Chrdelier  js,  I  suppose,  generally 
considered  as  an  original  production  ;  with  how  much  justice  this  Epigram 
may  tell,  which  was  written  by  Georgius  Sabinus,  a  poet  now  little  known 
OT  read,  though  once  the  friend  of  Luther  and  Melancthon. 

Do  Sacerdotc  Furcm  consolante. 
Quidam  sacrificiis  fa  rem  comicatus  euntem 

Uuc  ubi  dat  sontes  carnificina  neci, 
Ne  sis  iriursius,  ait ;  sunimi  conviva  Tonantis 

Jam  cum  coeiiiLbus  (si  modo  credit)  eri&. 
Ille  gemcns,  si  \  era  inihi  solatia  pr&'bes, 

Hospes  apud  superos  sis  rac-us  oro,  rcfert. 
Sacrificus  conira ;  mihi  non  convivia  fas  esi 

DucerCi  jejunans  hac  edo  luce  nihil. 

What  he  has  valuable  he  owes  to  his  diligence  and  his  judgment.  His  di- 
ligence has  justly  placed  him  among?t  the  most  correct  of  the  English  poets; 
ind  he  was  one  of  the  first  that  resolutely  endeavoured  at  cori-ectness.  He 
lever  sacrifices  accuracy  to  haste,  nor  indulges  himself  in  contemptuous  ne- 
gligence., or  impatient  idleness;  he  has  no  careless  lines,  or  entangled  sen- 
iments  ;  his  words  are  nicely  selected,  and  his  thoughts  fully  expanded.  If 
bis  part  of  his  ch?.ractcr  sullcrs  any^  abatement,  it  must  be  from  the  dispro- 
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portion  of  his  rhymes,  v/hich  have  not  always  sufficient  conaontoeej  aad 
^on  the  admission  of  broken  lines  into  his  Solomon ;  but  perhaps  be  tkought, 
like  Cowley,  that  bcmistichs  ought  to  be  admitted  into  heroic  poe|ry. 

He  bad  app^ver^tly  such  rectitude  of  judgement  as  secured  h}\n  from  ercrjr 
thing  thct  approached  to  the  ridiculous  or  absurd;  byt  as  laws. operate ia 
pvil  agency  not  to  the  excitement  of  virtue,  but  the  expcesssion  of  wicked- 
ness, so  judgement  in  the  operations  of  intellect  can  hinder  ^Its,  but  apt 
produce  ejfcellence.  Prior  is  never  low,  nor  very  often  suUirne.  .)t  is  8»id 
by  X^pnginus  of  Euripides,  that  he  forces  himself  sometimes  incp  fpandeor 
by  violence  of  eifortj  as  the  lion  kindles  bis  fury  by  the  lashea  of  hb  own 
tail.  What  ever  Prior  obtains  above  mediocrity  seems  the  eflPhrt  of  8tra{gle 
and  of  ton.  He  has  many  vigorous  but  few  happy  lines ;  he  has  every  thing 
by  purchase  and  nothing  by  gift ;  he  bad  no  nighily  visiimiions  of  the  Muse, 
no  infusions  of  sentiment  or  felicities  of  fancy. 

His  diction,  however,  is  more  his  own  than  that  of  any  among  the  soc- 
cessoi's  of  Dryden  ;  he  borrows  no  lucky  turns,  or  commodious  modes  ef 
language  from  his  predecessors.    His  phrases  are  original,  but  they  are  some- 
times bsrsb;  as  be  inherited  no  elegances,  none  has  be  bequeathecf.    Hif' 
expiession  has  every  mark  of  laborious  study :  the  Ibe  seldom,  seems  |o  him 
hten  formed  at  once  ;  the  words  did  not  come  till  they  were  called,  and  wefe^ 
t^en  put  by  constvAint  into  their  places,   where   they  do  duty,  but  do- it 
fii^Jlenly.    In  bis  greater  compositions  there  may  be  found  more  rigid  siaicUv ' 
nessthan  graceful  dignity.  .      *    ^ 

Of  verbification  he  was  not  negligent :  what  he  received  from  "Djjdn  he- 
did  not  los.e ;  neither  di.i  be  increase  the  difficulty  of  writing  by  unntuamj 
severity,  bgt  uses  Triplets  and  Alexandrines  without  scruple.  In  his  pidM  • 
to  SoIsmoH  he  proposes  bome  improvements,  by  extending  the  sense  frotn  one 
couplet  to  another,  with  a  variety  of  pauses.  This  he  has  attempted;  biC" 
without  success  ;  his  inteiiupted  lines  aie  unpleasing,  and  his  sense  uiM^ 
distinct  b  less  striking.  ^  v 

He  has  alured  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  ?s  a  house  is  altered  by  bmlifioff 
another  in  its  plac?  of  a  different  form«  With  how  little  resemblance  he  his 
formed  his  ncv:  stanza  to  that  of   his  master^  these  speciments  will  shew. 

SPENSEK 

She  filing  fast  from  heaven's  hated  face, 
Aad  from  the  world  that  her  difecover'd  wide, 
fled  to  the  wasieful  ^ilderneu  apace, 
Trorn  living  eyes  her  open  shame  to  hide. 
But  that  fair  crew  of  kaighis,  and  Una  fair. 
Did  in  that  castle  afterwards  abide. 
To  rest  themselves,  and  weary  powers  repair. 
Where  6tore  they  found  of  all,  that  dainty  was  and  rare. 
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To  the  close  rock  the  frighted  raven  flies, 
Soon  as  the  rising  eaglfe  cuU  the  air :    ' 
Tbe  shaggy  wolf  unseen  and  trembling  lies, 
■ '  When  the  hoarse  roar  proclaims  the  lion  near. 
<*  lil-starrM  did  we  our  forts  and  lines  forsake. 
To  dire  our  Jriiish  foes  to  open  Sght :  ' 

-      Our  conquest  we  by  stvaugtni  should  riiake-  ,       . 

Out  triumph  bad  been  founded  in  our  flight. 
T'is  ours,  by  craft  and  by  surprise  tp  gain  : 
.  Tis  th^n  to  meet  in  ansa,  and  battle  in  the  plain. 

-  ••  -  .    . 

'  this  new  struaure  of  his  lines  lie  has  avoided  (Ufficulcies;  nor  nm  I 

that  he  iias  lost  any  of  the  power  of  Pleising ;  ]9uc  no  longer  imitates 

scr,.  ... 

me  of  his  poems  are  written  without  regularity  of  measure  ;  for  when 

>mmcnced  poet^  he  bad  not  recovered  from  our  Pindarick  infatuation : 

le  problably  lived  (o  be  ^onvinced^  tha\  the  es$en<;e  of  ver&e  is  order  and 

wance. 

II  numbers  are  such  i^  mere  diligence  may  attain ;  they  seMom  offend 

iTi  and  seldom  sooth  it ;  they  commonly  want  airiness,  lightness^  and 

ty :  what  19  smoothi  is  not  soft.  His  verses  always  roll,  but  they  sel^ 

flov. 

survey  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Prior  may  exen&plifif  a  sentet^ce  whidi^ 
mbtless  understood  well,  when  he  read  Horace  :vt  hb  imcle's^^^.tl^e 
nsel  long'  retains  the  scent  which  it  first  receives.  In  his  private  relaxa- 
be  revived  the  tavern,  and  in  hb  amorous  pedantry  he  exhibitet!  tho 
gjB*  But  on  higher  occasions  and  nobler  subjects,  when  habit  wasbv$r* 
sred  by  necessity  of  reflection,  he  wanted  not  wisdom  as  a  sttitcsm^^ 
ckg^qeasapoei;. 
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WILLIAM  CONGREVE  dcsecisded  from  a  family  in  Stafford;; 
shire,  df  ^o  ^oit  «ntiqai(y  that'fc  claims  a  place  among  the  few  tL^ 
extend  their  line  beyond  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  u'as  the  son  of  IVilluun 
Congreve^  second  soq  of  Richard  Congreve  of  Congreve  and  Strattdn. '  He 
visited^  once  at  leas;,  the  residence  of  his  ancestors ;  and,  I  believe,  more 
plates  than  one  ate  still  shewn,  in  groives  and  gardens,  where  he  is  related 
to  have  written  his  OU  B^iehelor* 

Neither  (he  tiqie  nor  place  of  his  birth  are  certainly  known ;  if  the  m^ 
scnption  upon  his  moqument  be  true,  he  was  born  in  Io7^  For  the  placei 
it'  was  said  by  biniself,  that  he  ow^  his  nativity  to  England,  and  by  even 
body  else  that  he  yrzs  born  in  Ireland.  Southern  mentioned  him  .with^Ha^ 
censure,  as  a  man  that  meanly  disowned  his  native  country.  The  biogii^ 
phefs  assigned  his  nativity  to  Bardsa,  near  Leeds  !a  Yorkshire,  froia  tb 
Kccoubt  giveri'by  'himself,  as  they  suppose,  to  Jacob, 

To  doubt  whether  a  man  of  eminence  has  told  the  truth  about  his  dwi 
^irth,  is.  in  appearance,  to  be  very  deficient  in  candour;  yet  nobody  cax 
Kve  long  without  knowing  that  fialsehoods  of  convenience  or  vanity,  ftlae 
hoods  from  which  no  evil  immediately  viaible  ensues,  except  the  general  dt 
gradation  of  human  testimony,  are  very  lightly  uttered,  and  ohee  utter^ 
ure  sullenly  supported.  Boileau,  who  desired  to  be  thoupht  a  rigorous  ikic 
steady  moralist,  having  told  a  petty  lie  to  Lewis  XIV.  continued  it  afterwards 
by  false  dates ;  thinking  himself  obliged  in  honour^  says  hb  admirer,  to  guuft- 
tain  what,  when  he,said  it,  was  so  well  received. 

Wherever  Congreve  was  born,  he  was  educated  first  at  Kilkenny,  vA 
afterwards  at  Dublin^  his  father  having  some  military  employment  that  stati- 
oned him  in  Ireland:  but  after  having  passed  through  the  usual  preparator][ 
studies,  ^s  may  be  reasonably  supposed,,  with  great  celerity  and  success,  tui 
iather  thought  it  proper  to  assign  him  a  profc$;iion ;  by  which  somethii)| 
proper  might  be  gotten ;  and  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution  sent  him,  il 
(be  age  of  sixteen,  to  study  law  i^  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  lived  foi 
se^ral  years,  but  with  very  little  aUentlon  to  Statutes  or  Reports. 

H: 
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VIM  tlh^MiQh  to  bi^eoiiie  an  author  apptMitd  very  eaily^  aH  h«  very  rtirly 
Mt  that  force  of  imagination^  and  possessed  thai  copiousness  of  sentimenr, 
7  which  intelicctual  pleasure  can  be  giren.  His  first  performance  \r:»s  a 
lovel,  called  Inedf^niiay  or  Lovt  and  Duty  reconciled:  It  is  pifaisecT  bjr  the  b'lo- 
jrapher*,  who  quote  some  part  of  the  preface,  that  is  indeed,  for  such  a 
ime  of  life,  uncommonly  judicious.     I  would  rather  praise  it  than  read  it. 

His  first  dramatick  labour  was  the  Old  Batehilor ;  of  which  he  says,  in 
lis  defence  against  Collier,  "  that  comedy  was  written,  as  several  know, 
'  some  years  before  it  was  acted.  When  I  wrote  it,  I  had  little  thoughts  of 
'  the  stage ;  but  did  it,  to  amuse  myself  in  a  slo^  recovery  from  a  fit  of 

sickness.     Afterwards,  through  my  indiscretion,  it  was  seen,  and  in  some 

little  time  more  it  was  aaed ;  and  I,  through  the  remainder  of  my  indis- 
:  cretion,  suiFered  myself  to  be  drawn  in,  to  the  proseciitioH  of  a  diflRcuk 
'  and  thankless  study,  and  to  be  involved  in  a  perpetual  war  with  kitavea 

and  fools/* 

There  seeiAs  to  be  a  strange  affectation  in  authors  of  appearing  to  have 
one  every  thing  by  chance.  The  Old  Batclular  was  written  for  amusement, 
I  the  language  of  convalescence.  Yet  it  is  apparently  composed  with  great 
laborateness  of  dialogue,  and  incessant  ambition  of  wit.  Tl^e  age  of  -thfi 
iTiter  considered,  it  is  indeed  a  very  wonderful  performance;  for,  whenever 
bitten  J  it  was  acted  (1693)  when  he  was  not  more  than  twenty-one.  years 
M;  aocl  was  then  recommended  by  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr.  Southern,  and  Mr. 
ilaynwaring.  Dryden  said  that  he  never  had  seen  such  a  first  play ;  but  they 
bund  it  deficient  in  some  things  requisite  to  the  success  of  its  exhibitiojiy.  nnd 
jy  their  greater  experience  fitted  it  for  the  stage.  Southern  used  to  relate 
if  one  comedy,  probably  of  this,  that  when  Congreve  read  it  to  the 
dayers,  he  pronounced  it  so  wretchedly,  that  they  had  almost  rejectee!  it ; 
htthey  were  afterwards  so  well  persuaded  of  its  excellence,  that,  for  hal,f 
I  year  before  it  was  acted^  the  manager  allowed  its  author  the  privilege  of 
ike  house. 

■  ■  ■    ■  ■ 

Fcjir  plays  have  ever  been  so  beneficial  to  the  writer;  for  it  procured  him 
jhe  patronage  of  Halifax,  who  immediately  made  him  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  licensing  coaches^  and  soon  after  ga^ve  him  a  place  in  the 
Mpe-oflice,  and  another  in  the  customs  of  six  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Con-* 
(fever's  conversation  must  surely  have  been  at  least  equally  pleasing  with  h» 
Pritinpi..;  ^  •  ... 

Sucll  a  comedy,  written  at  such  an  age,  requires  some  consideration.  .As 
le  lighter  species  of  dramailck  pi')ctr/  professes  the  imitaron  of  commna 
fe,'  of  real  manners,  and  daily  incidents,  it  apparently  prcrupposes  a  fami- 
ar  knowledge  of  many  characters,  and  exact  observation  of  the  pisring 
'orld;  the  difficulty  therefore  is,  to  conceive  how  this  knowledge  can  b? 
btaiiied  by  a  boy. 
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But  if  the  Old  Batchdor  be  more  nearly  examined,  zt  will  be  (bund  to  be 
Dne  of  those  comedies  which  taiay  be  made  by  a  mind  vigorous  and  acute, 
and  furnished  with  comick  characters  by  the  perusdl  of  other  poets,  with- 
out much  actual  commerce  with  mankind.  The  dialogue  is  one  constant  if- 
-ciprocation  of  conceits,  or  clash  of  wit,  in  which  nothing  flows  necesssnlf 
from  the  occasion,  or  is  dictated  by  nature.  The  characters  both  of  sen 
and  women  are  either  fiakious  and  artificial,  as  those  of  HeartwtR  and  the 
Ladies ;  or  easy  and  common,  as  Wittol  a  tame  idiot,  Bluff  a  swaggeria^ 
cowardj  and  Fondlewife  a  jealous  puritan  ;  and  the  catastrophe  arises  from 
a  mistake  not  Tcry  probably  produced,  by  marrying  a  woman  in  a  mask. 

Yet  this  gay  comedy,  when  all  these  deductions  are  made,  will  sdll  rc- 
Aiain  the  work  of  very  powerful  and  fertile  faculties :  the  dialogue  is  quick 
and  sparkling,  the  incidents  such,  as  seize  the  attention,  and  the  wit  to 
cxubmnt  that  it  **  o*er- informs  its  tenement."  I 

Next  year  he  gave  another  specimen  of  his  abilities  in  The  DouhliPmhr 
^hich  was  not  received  with  equal  kin<iness.  He  writes  to  his  patroa  ik ' 
lord  Halifax  a  dedication,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  reader  9 
that  which  found  new  friends  among  the  audience.  These  apologies  ated- 
ways useless:  "  de  gusttbus  nOn  est  disputandutn  ;*'  men  may  be  convince^ 
but  they  cannot  be  pleased,  against  their  will.  But  though  taste  is  obsdnik, 
it  is  very  variable,  and  time  often  prevails  when  arguments  have  failed. 

Queen  Mary  conferred  upon  both  these  plays  the  honour  of  her  presence^ 
and  when  she  died,  soon  after  Congreve  testified  his  gratitude  by  a  despialde  • 
effuaoA  of  elegiac  pastoral;  a  composition  in  which  all  is  unnatural^  and  yet 
nothing  is  nf,v. 

In  another  year  (1695)  his  proliFck  pen  produced  Dwe  for  Zove ;  a  codK^ 
of  nearer  allhtice  to  lite,  and  exhibiting  more  real  manners,  than  either  or 
the  former.  The  character  of  Foresight  was  then  common.  Drydea  cilaL- 
tated  nativities ;  both  Cromwell  and  kinji  William  had  their  lucky  days;  aod 
Shaftesbury  himself,  though  he  had  no  religion,  was  said  to  regard  pcedioioBS. 
The  Sail(yr  U  not  accounted  very  natural,  but  he  is  very  pleasant. 

With  this  play  was  opened  the  new  Theatre,  under  the  direction  of  Bet- 
terton  the  tragedian ;  where  he  exhibited  two  year^  afterwards  (1697)  Tk 
Mourning  Briie^  k  tragedy,  so  written  as  to  shew  him  sufBctently  qoiliM 
for  either  kind  bf  dramatic  poetry. 

In  this  play,  of  which,  when  be  afterwards  revised  it,  he  reduced  thefff- 
stfication  to  jjreater  regularity,  there  is  more  bustle  than  sentiment;  theph 
IS  bufsy  ar.d  intricate,  and  the  events  take  hold  on  the  attention;  but,  exifjt 
a  very  few  passages,  we  are  rather  amused  with  noise,  and  perplexed  whfc 
stratagem,  than  entertained  with  any  true  delineation  of  national  charatitm. 
This  however,  was  received  with  more  benevolence  than  any  other  of  Hs 
wcrks,  and  still  continues  to  l)e  acte  J  and  applauded. 
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But  whatever  objections  may  be  made  either  to  hi3  comic  or  tragic  excel- 
lence, they  arc  lost  at  once  in  the  blaze  of  admiration,  when  it  is  reniem- 
bercd  that  he  had  produced  these  four  plays  before  he  hadpai^sed  his  twenty- 
fifth  year ;  before  other  men,  even  such  as  are  some  time  to  shine  in  emi- 
ncnce,  have  passed  their  probation  of  literature,  or  presume  to  hope  for  any 
othernotice  than  such  as  is  bestowed  on  diligence  and  enquiry.  Among  all 
the  efforts  of  early  genius  which  literary  history  records,  I  doubt  whether  any 
oae  can  be  produced  that  more  surpasses  the  common  limits  of  nsture  than 
the  plays  of  Congreve. 

About  this  time  began  the  long-continued  controversy  between  Collier  and 
ihc  poets.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  Puritans  had  raised  a  vio- 
ieot  clamour  against  the  drama,  which  they  considered  as  an  entertaintfienc 
oot  lawful  to  Christians,  an  opinion  held  by  them  in  common  with  the  church 
bf  Rome  ;  and  Prynne  published  Histn'o-mastix,  a  huge  volume,  in  whidi 
stage  plays  were  censured.  The  outrages  and  crimes  of  the  Puritans  brought 
Hfterwards  their  whole  system  of  doctrine  into  disitipute,  and  from  the 
*Ke^torfttion  the  poeis  and  players  were  left  at  quiet  ;  for  to  have  molested 
•them  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  tendency  to  puritanical  malignity. 

This  danger,  however,  was  worn  away  by  time ;  and  Collier,  a  fierce 
■nd  implacable  Nonjuror,  knew  that  an  attack  upon  the  theatre  would  neve/ 
'viake  him  suspected  for  a  puritan  ;  he  therefore  (1608)  published  A  short 
View  of  Ike  Immorality  and  Profaneness  cf  the  EngHsh  Stage j  I  believe  with  no 
Other  motive  than  religious  zeal  and  honest  indignation.     He  was  formed 
vfer  a  controvertist ;  with  sufficient  learning  ;  v/ith  diction  vehement  and 
'  pointed,  though  often  vulgar  and  incori^ct ;  with  unconquerable  pei  tinacity ; 
with  wit  in  the  !iigh<*st  degree  keen  and  sarcastick  ;  and  with  all  those  pc wen 
'  exalted  and  invigorated  by  just  corifidence  irx  his  cause.     | 
.    Thus  qualified,  and  thus  incited,  he  vralked  out  to  |}attle,  and  assailed  as 
once  most  of  the  living  writ^vs,  from  Dryden  toDurfey.  His  onset  was  vio- 
lent: those  passages,  which  while  they  stood  single  had  passed  with  little  notice, 
when  they  were  accua:urat'?d  and  exposed  together,  excited  hon*or;  the  wise 
and  the  pious  caught  the  ulnrm,  nnd  the  nation  wondered  why  it  had  so  long 
•iiffered  irrcligion  and  llcofuiousncss  to  be  openly  taught  £t  the  publick  charge. 
Nothing  now  remained  for  the  poets  but  to  resist  or  fly.     P^yden's  con- 
science or  his  prudence,  angiy  as  he  was,  with-heid  him  ic6in  the  conflict: 
Congreve  and  Vaiib  ».!?Ii  attempted  answers.     Congreve,  .a  very  yoang  man, 
dated  with  success,  air.l  h;ipai:ent  cf  censure,  as^^umed  an  air  of  confidence 
mkd  security.     Hi;  chief  artifice  of  controversy  is  ta  retort  upon  hU  ad- 
>ersary  his  own  wotds  ;  he  i<i  very  angry,  and,  hoping  to  conquer  Collier 
with  his  own  wca:>ons,  allows  himself  the  use  of  every  t?rai  of  contuiaely  and  of 
contemp: ;  but  he  has  the  sword  without  the  arm  cf  Scandeibeg;  he  has  his 
antagonist's  coarieuei;s,  but  not  his  strength.  Collier  replied;  for  contest  was 
his  delight,  he  was  nyt  to  be  fAlghted  from  his  purpose  or  hb  prey. 
Vol.  L  Z  z  The 
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Tht*  criiisc  cf  Congrcvf  was  not  tenable  ;  whatever  glosses  ht^  might  \ise 
for  the  defence  or  palliation  of  single  passages,  the  general  tenour  and  ten* 
fiency  of  his  plays  must  always  be  o  ndemned.  It  is  acknowledged,  with 
nni'\(Tsal  conviction,  that  the  perusal  cf  his  ^'^0J•ks  will  make  no  roan  better; 
2nd  that  their  ulcimate  effect  is  to  reprej^ent  pleasure  in  alliance  with  vice, 
and  to  relax  those  obligations  by  which  life  orght  to  be  irgulated. 

*rhcst^ge  finind  other  advocates,  and  tlie  dispute  was  protracted  through 
ten  years  ;  but  at  last  Comedy  grew  more  modest  ;  and  Collier  lived  to  See 
the  reward  of  his  labour  in  the  reformation  of  the  theatre."  I 

Of  the  powers  by  which  this  important  victory  was  atchicvcd,  a  qnoti* 
tion,  from  Love  for  Lovfy  and  the  remark  upon  it,  may  afFord  a  specimeo. 

Sir  Samps.  **  Sampson's  a  very  good  xizffir ;  fcr  your  Sampsons  were 
**  strorf*  dogs  from  the  beginning." 

Angel.     **  Have  a  care  — if  you  remember,  the  strcn]gc£t  Sampson  of  vooi 

name  puU'd  an  old  house  over  liis  head  ?ilast. 

*^  Here  you  have  the  Sacred  History  brulcsqucd;  and  Sampson  oncenpre 

brought  into  the  house  of  Dagon,  to  make  sport  far  the  Philistines !" 

Congrevc's  last  play  was  T/:e  IVay  of  the  H'orli ;  which,  though  as  he 
hints  in  his  dedication  it  was  written  v.ith  g^.eat  kbour  and  much  tbooght, 
v:as  received  with  so  little  favour,  that,  being  in  a  high  degree  offended 
iind  disgusted,  he  resolved  to  commit  bis  quiet  and  his  fame  ao  moreta 
the  cp.prices  of  an  audience. 

From  this  time  his  life  ceased  to  be  publick  ;  he  lived  for  himself  and  ior 
his  friends  ;  and  among  his  friends  wa'^  able  to  name  every  man  of  bis  time 
whom  wit  and  elegance  had  raided  to  reputation.  It  may  be  therefore  reaso- 
nably supposed  that  his  manners  were  polite,  and  his  conversation  pleasing* 

He  seems  not  to  have  taken  much  pler^sure  in  writing,  as  he  contribotrd 
nothing  to  the  Sfectator^  and  only  one  paper  to  the  TaUer^  though  publish- 
ed by  men  with  whom  he  might  be  supposed  willing  to  associate  ;  andthoi^ 
he  lived  many  years  after  the  publication  of  his  .Viscellaneous  Poems,  jn 
he  added  nothing  to  them,  bnt  lived  on  in  literary  indolence;  engaged  in 
no  controversy,  contending  with  no  rival,  neither  soliciting  flattery  by  pisb^ 
lick  commendations,  nor  provoking  enmity  by  malignant  criticism,  butpis- 
sing  his  time  among  the  great  and  splendid,  in  the  placid  enjoyment  of  his  | 
fame  and  fortune.  t 

Having  owed  his  fortune  to  Halifax,  he  continued  always  of  his  patTO0*s 

•party,  but,  as  it  seems,  without  violence  or  acrimony;  and  !iis   fiimnefS 

"^- as  gatu rally  esteemed,  a&  his  abilities  were  rovofenced.  Ilis  security  thcie- 

ipre  was  never  violated;  and  when,  upon  the  e::trt;sii  n  of  the  Whigs,  some 

'intercession  was  used  lest  Congreve  blmuld  be  displaced,  the  cail  of  Oxford 

made  this  answer : 

a 

**  Non  obtusa  aclro  r(»8t»mi!?  i^^rtorn  Pc*'v.:.       "• 
"Nectaca  avcrsus  cuiu^sTyriu  scljiir.^ii  jb  ixrb'j." 

-       '  "     '  He 
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Ht  that  was  thus  honoured  by  the  adverse  party,  might  naturally  expc:  t 
1  be  advanced  when  his  friends  returned  to  ptiwer,  and  he  was  accordingly 
lade  secretary  for  the  island  of  Jamaica  ;  a  place,  I  suppose,  without  trust 
rcare,  but  which  with  his  post  in  the  customs,  is  said  to  have  afforded 
im  twelve  hundicd  pounds  a  year. 

His  honours  were  yet  far  greater  than  hb  profits.  Every  writer  mentioned 
101  with  respect :  and,  among  other  testimonies  to  his  merit,  Stiede  maUe  him 
le  patron  of  his  Miscellany,  and  Pope  inscribed  to  him  his  translation  of  the 
liad. 

But  he  treated  the  Muses  which  ingratitude ;  for,  having  long  conversed 
imiliarly  wich  the  grer.t,  he  wished  to  be  consideied  rather  as  a  man  of 
ishion  than  of  wit  ;  and,  when  he  received  a  visit  from  Voltaire,  disgusted 
im  by  the  despicable  foppf^ry  of  desiring  to  be  considered  not  as  an  author 
ut  a  gentleman  ;  to  which  the, Frenchman  replied,  **  that  if  he  had  been 
'  ^^^7  ^  gentleman,  he  should  not  have  come  to  visit  him/*  * 

In  his  retirement  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  applied  himself  to  books  ; 
br  he  discovers  more  literature  than  the  poets  have  commonly  attained, 
kit  his  studies  were  in  his  latter  days  obstructed  by  cataracts  in  his  eyes, 
rbich  at  last  terminated  in  blindness.  This  melancholy  state  was  aggrav;^:cd 
y  the  gout,  for  which  he  sought  relief  by  a  journey  to  Bath;  but  being 
<verturned  in  his  chariot,  complained  from  thar  time  of  a  pain  in  hi!^  side, 
nddied  at  his  house  in  Surrey-street  in  the  Strand,.  Jan.  W,  1723-9. 
laving  lain,,in  state  in  the  Jerusalem-chamber,  he  was  buiied  m  Westmin- 
w-abBey,  where  a  montiment  i5  erected  to  his  memory  by  Henrietta  duchess 
f  Marlborough,  to  whom,  for  losons  either  not-known  m*  not  mentioned, 
c  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  about  ten  thousand  pounds  ;  the  accumulation  of 
ttcntive  parsimony,  which,  though  to  her  supi^rfluoiis  and  useless,  might 
•vc  given  great  assisMnr^  to  the  ancient  family  from  which  he  descended,  at 
lat  time  by  the  imprndenco  of  his  relation  reduced  to  dijBRculties  and  distress. 

CONGREVE  has  merit  of  the  hi^^hen  kind  ;  he  is  an  original  writer, 
ho  borrowed  neither  t"he   m'.viels  of  his  plot,  nor  the  manner  of  his  dia- 
»gae.    Of  his  plays  I  cannot  speak  distinctly  ;  for  since  I  inspected   then 
tany  years  have  pissed  ;    but   wh^t   remains  upon    memory   is,    that   hi5^ 
iiractcrs  are  commonly  fictitious   and  artificial,  with   very  little  of  nature, ' 
>d  not  much   of  life.     He  formed  a   peculiar  idea   of  comic   excellence,  ■ 
hich  he  supposed  to  consist  in  gny  remark'^  and   unexpected  answrrs  ;  but  ' 
at  which  he  endciivouied,  he  seldom  fiiled  of  performing.     His  scenes  ex- 
bit  not  much  of  luimour,  imafjeiy,  or  passion  :  his  personages  area  kind  '- 

intellectual  gladiators ;  every  sentence  is  to  ward  or  strike  ;  the  contest  of 
lartness  is  never  intermitted;  his  wit  is  a  meteor  playing  to.  and  fro  wirli 
tevnate  coruscations.  His  couiedies  have  therefore,  in  some  degree,  thft 
leratiob  of  tragedies  ;  they  s\jvprise  rather  than  divert,  and  raise  admira- 
»n  oftencr  than  merriment.  But  tlicy  are  the  works  of  a  mind  replete  witli 
ages^  and  quick  in  combination. 

Z  z  2  Cf 
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Of  bis  miscellaneous  poetry,  1  cannot  sty  any  thing  very  iaTtarable. 
The  powers  of  Congreve  seem  to  desert  bim  when  he  leaves  the  sQ^e,  ts 
Ajit«us  was  no  longer  strong  than  when  be  could  touch  the  ground.  It 
cannot  be  cbserved  without  wonder^  that  a  mind  so  yigorous  f^Ad  fertile  in 
dramatick  compositions  should  on  any  other  occasion  discoyei'  nothing  but 
impotence  and  poverty.  He  has  in  these  little  pie^s  neither  elevation  of 
fancy,  seleaion  of  language,  nor  skill  in  yei-sification :  yet,  if  I  were  r^ 
quired  to  select  from  the  whole  mass  of  English  poetry  the  most  poetkil 
paragraph,  I  know  net  v  hat  I  could  prefer  to  an  exclamation  ia  The  Mcurn- 
mg  Btide. 

It  was  a  fancjM  noifc ;  for  all  is  hu&h'd. 

LxONOJlA. 

It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 

Al.MZ^lA. 

It  ^ras  thy  fear,  or  else  some  transient  wind 
V/hi&iling  thro'  hollows  of  (hi^  vaulted  i&le', 
We'll  listen— 

LaoxoKA. 
Hark! 

AiarzKJA. 
No,  all  IS  hush 'd,  and  still  as  death.— Tis  drc^adiul ! 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads. 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  ponderous  zoof. 
By  its  own  weight  made  stedfast  and  immoveabli^ 
Looking  tranijuilliiy !  It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight ',  the;  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold. 
And  shoot  a  chilness  to  my  trpmbling  heart 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  th^  voice ; 
^ay,  quickly  speak  to  mc,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  vcice— my  own  affrighu  me  with  its  echoes. 

He  who  reads  these  lines  enjoys  for  a  momept  the  powers  of  a  poet ;  he  feeb 
what  he  remembers  to  have  felt  before ;  but  be  feels  it  with  great  increase  ctf 
sensibility];  be  recognizes.a  familiar  image,  but  meets  it  again  amplified  and 
expanded,  embellished  with  beauty,  and  enlarged  with  majesty. 

Yet  could  the  author,  wfco  appears  here  to  have  enjoy'd  the  confidence  of 
rtiure,  lament  the  death  of  queen  Mary  in  lines  like  these : 

The  rocks  are  cleft,  and  new  descending  rills, 

Furrow  th^  brows  of  all  th'  impending  hills. 

The  water-gods  to  flocds  their  rivulets  tura> 

And  each,  with  streamincr  eyes,  supplies  his  wantin|r  urn, 

The  Fauns  forsake  the  woods,  theKymphs  the  grove, 

And  round  the  plain  in  sad  distraction  rove : 

•     In 
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)n  prtckljT  braies  their  te»dcr  limbs  thtj  tear, 

And  leave  on  thorn«  their  locks  of  golden  hur, 

Witb^  their  sharp  nails,  themulTet  the  Satyrs  wound. 

And  tug  t^eir  shaggy  beards,  and  bitewith  grief  the  grotiiid. 

|x>  Pan  himsplf,  beneath  a  blasted  oak. 

Dejected  lies,  his  pipe  in  pieces  broke. 

See  Pales  weeping  too,  in  wild  despair, 

And  to  the  piercing  winds  her  bosom  be^r. 

And  ;see  yon  fading  myrtle,  where  appeara 

The  Queen  qf  Love,  all  ba^h'd  in  flowing  tears ; 

See  how  she  wrings  her  hands,  and  beats  her  brei9t| 

And  tears  her  useless  girdle  from  her  waist : 

Heir  the  sad  murmurs  of  her  sighing  doves  1 

For  grief  they  sigh,  forgetful  of  their  Jovcs. 
i,  many  years  after,  he  gave  no  proof  that  tjpie  bad  improved  his  wisdom 
lis  wit ;  for,  on  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Blandford,  this  was  his  song ; 
And  now  the  winds  which  had  so  l<^g  be(;n  stilly 

Began  the  jewelling  air  with  sighs  to  fill ; 

The  water-nymphs,  who  motionless  remain^ 

Like  images  of  ice,  while  she  complain'd| 

Now  loos'd  th(»r  streams :  as  when  descending  rain) 

Roll  the  steep  torrenu  headlong  o'er  the  plains. 

The  prone  creation,  who  so  long  had  gaa'd, 

Charm'd  with  her  cries,  and  at  her  griefs  anuur'd. 

Began  to  roar  and  howl  with  horrid  yell. 

Dismal  lo  hear,  and  terrible  to  tell ! 

Nothing  but  groanf  and  sighs  were  heard  around^ 

And  Echo  multiplied  each  mournful  sound. 

both  these  funeral  poems^  when  he  has  yelled  out  many  syUaUti  of  sense- 
I  dolour^  he  dismisses  his  reader  with  senseless  consolation :  from  the  grave 
Pastora  rises  a  light  that  forms  a  star ;  and  where  Amaryllis  wept  for 
lyntas,  from  every  tear  sprung  up  a  violet, 
kt  William  is  his  hero,  and  of  William  he  will  sing. 

The  hoyering  winds  on  downy  wings  shall  wait  around. 

And  catch,  and  waft  to  foreign  lands,  the  flying  sound. 

\i  cannot  but  be  proper  to  shew  what  they  shall  have,  to  catch  and  carr}' : 
'Twas  now,  when  flowery  lawns  the  prospect  made, 
And  flowering  brooks  beneath  a  forest  shade, 
A  lowing  heifer,  loveliest  of  the  herd. 
Stood  feeding  by ;  while  two  fierce  bulls  prepar'd 
Their  armed  heads  for  fight ;  by  fate  of  war  to  prove 
The  victor  worthy  of  the  fair-one's  love. 
Unthought  presage  of  what  met  next  my  view ; 
For  soon  the  shady  scene  withdrew. 
And  now,  for  woods,  and  fields,  and  springing  flowers, 
^thold  a  town  arise,  bulwarkM  with  walls,  and  lofty  towers ; 

Two 
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Two  rival  armies  all  the  plain  overspread. 
Each  ill  batulla  rang'd,  and  shining  arrrs  array 'd ; 
With  eager  eyes  beholding  both  frozn  far, 
Namur.  the  prise  and  mistress  of  the  war. 

The  Birth  of  the  Muse  is  a  miserable  fiction.     One  good  line  it  h'jn,  which 
was  borrowed  fiom  Dryden.     The  co.ncluding  verses  are  these : 
This  said,  no  more  remain'd.     Th'  echerial  host 
Again  impatient  crowd  the  crystal  coast. 
The  father,  no\r,  within  his  spacious  hands, 
£ncompas»'d  all  the  mingled  mass  of  seas  and  lands; 
And,  having  heav'd  aloft  the  ponderous  sphere. 
He  launch 'd  the  world  to  float  in  ambient  air. 

Of  his  irregular  poems,  that  to  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt  seems  to  be  the  beat: 
his  ode  for  Cecilia's  Day,  however,  has  some  lines  which  Pope  had  in  hij 
mind  when  he  wrote  his  own. 

His  imitations  of  Horace  are  feebly  paraphrawtical,  and  the  additions  which 
he  makes  arc  of  little  value.  He  sometimes  retains  what  were  more  proper- 
ly omitted,  as  when  he  talks  of  vervain  and  gums  to  propitiate  Venus. 

Of  his  translations,  the  satire  of  Juvenal  wr#3  written  very  early,  and  may 
therefore  be  forgiven,  though  it  had  not  the  massiness  and  vigour  of  the  on- 
$>inaL     In  all  his  versions  strength  and  spriteliness  are  wanting,  bis  HymaJ 
ro  Venus,  from  Homer,  ts  perhaps  the  best.     His  lines  are  weakened  with 
expletives,  and  his  rhymes  are  frequently  imperfect.  i 

His  petty  poems  are  seldom  worth  the  cost  of  criticism  ;  sometimes  tfa^^ 
thoughts  are  false,  and  sometimes  common.'  In  his  verses  en  lady  Gecbin,,, 
the  latter  part  is  an  imitation  of  Dryden^s  ode  on  Mrs.  Kiliigrew  ;  and  Doris,,j 
that  has  b<fen  so  lavishly  Hattered  by  Steele,  has  indeed  some  lively  stimzu, 
but  the  expression  might  be  mended ;  and  the  most  striking  part  of  the  cha-1 
raaer  had  been  already  shewn  in  Love  for  Love.  His  Art  of  Phasing  is  found-ji 
ed  on  a  vulgar,  but  perhaps  impracticable  principle,  and  the  staleness  of  thev 
sense  is  not  concealed  by  any  novelty  of  illustration  or  elegacce  of  diction.    - 

This  tissue  of  poetry,  from  which  he  seems  to  have  hope  d&l&sting  nitntj 
is  totally  neglected,  and  known  only  as  it  appended  to  his  plays. 

While  comedy  or  while  tragedy  is  regarded,  his  pl?.y:i  are  likely  to  be  read; 
but,  except  what  relates  to  the  stJJge,  I  '.  low  not  that  he  has  ever  writtcii 
sianza  that  is  sung,  or  a  couplet  that  is  quoted.  The  gcner::!  character  of 
Lis  Mi3Cellanics  is,  that  they  shew  little  wit,  and  little  virtue. 

Yet  to  him  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  correction  of  i 
national  error,  and  for  the  cure  of  our  Pindarick  madness.  He  first  taught 
the  English  writers  that  Pindar's  ode**?  were  regular:  and  though  certainly 
he  had  not  the  fire  requisite  for  the  hrgher  species  of  lytick  poetry,  he  bts 
shewn  us  that  enthusiasm  has  its  rules,  and  that  in  ^tneie  confusion  there  is 
neither  grace  nor  grratiess, 
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SIR  RICHARD  BLACKMORE  is  one  of  those  men  whose  wHt- 
ings  have  attraaed  much  notice,  but  of  whose  life  and  manners  veiy 
Ittde  has  been  communicated,  and  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  be  much  oftener 
Mentioned  by  enemies  than  by  friends. 

'  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Blackmorc  of  Corsham  in  Wihshire,  styled  by 
Wood  Gintlematiy  and  supposed  to  have  been  an  attorney  :  having  been  for 
ibme  time  educated  in  a  country-school,  he  was  sent  at  thirteen  to  Westmin- 
Mr;  and  in  1668  was  entered  at  Edmund-Hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  took 
Ipiedegroeof  M.  A.  JuneS,  1676,  and  resided  thirteen  years ;  a  much  longer 
puie  than  it  is  usual  to  spend  at  the  university ;  and  which  he  seems  to  have 
l^teed  with  very  little  attention  to  the  business  of  the  place;  for,  in  his 
^oems,  the  ancient  names  of  nations  or  places,  which  he  often  introduces, 
pR  pronounced  by  chance.  He  afterwards  travelled :  at  Padua  he  was  made 
Actor  of  physick  ;  and,  after -having  w2undered  about  a  year  and  a  half  on 
pheCtmtinent,  returned  home. 

In  some  pan  of  his  life,  it  is  not  known  when,  his  indigence  compelled 

im  to  teach  a  school,  an  humiliation  with  which,  though  it  certainly  lasted 
ta  iittle  while,  his  enemies  did  not  forget  to  reproach  him,  when  he  be- 
fK&me  conspictious  enough  to  excite  malevolence ;  and  let  it  be  remembered 
l^r  his  honour,  that  to  have  been  once  a  school- master  is  the  only  reproach 
yWch  all  the  perspicuity  of  malice,  animated  by  wit,  has  ever  fixed  upon 
his  private  life. 

"^Wben  he  first  engaged  in  the  study  of  physic,  he  enquired,  as  he  sp.ys,  of 
I^.  Sydenham  what  authors  he  should  read,  and  was  directed  by  Sydenham,- 
^DonG(uixote:  "  which,"  said  he,  *^  isa  very  good  hook;  I  read  it  still." 
f^he  perverseness  of  mankind  makes  it  often  mischievous  in  men  of  emi- 
;t?nce  to  give  way  to  merriment,  the  idle  and  the  illiterate  will  long  shelter 
hcmselves  under  this  foolish  apophthegm. 

Whether  he  rested  satisfied  wkh  this  direction,  or  sought  for  better,  he 
ommenced  physician,  and  obtained  high  eminence  and  extensive  practice. 
Je  became  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  April  12,  1687,  being  one 

of 
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of  the  thiity  Wliich^  by  the  new  charter  of  king  James^  were  added  to 
former  Fellows,     His  residence  was  in  Cheapsirfe  *,  and  his  friends  w 
chiefly  in  the  city.    In  the  early  part  of  Blackinore*s  time^  a  citizen  ym 
term  of  reproach ;  and  his  place  of  abode  was  another  topick  to  which 
adversaries  had  recourse  in  the  peniiry  of  scandal. 

Blafckmore,  therefore,  was  made  a  poet  not  by  necessity  but  inclin«i( 
and  wrote  not  for  a  livelihood  but  for  fame;  or,  if  he  may  tell^hls  owan 
tives,  for  a  nobler  purpose,  to  engage  poetry  in  the  caiise  of  Virtue. 

I  believe  k  is  peculiar  to  him>  that  his  first  public  work  was  an  heroi 
poem.  He^^as  not  known  as  a  maker  of  verses,  till  he  published  (in  16E 
Prince  Arthur,  in  ten  books,  written,  as  he  relates,  "  by  such  Catches  i 
*'  starts,  and  in  such  occasional  uncertain  hours  as  his  profession  afibrdi 
"  and  for  the  greatest  part  in  coffee-houses^  or  in  if>assinjB;  up  ind  doWn  i 
"  streets.*'  •  For  the  latter  part  of  this  apology  he  was  accused  of  writi 
**  to  the  rumbling  of  his  chariot- wheels."  He  had  read,  he  says,  *'  I 
''  little  poetry  throughout  his  whole  life;  and  for  fifteen  years  before  I 
"  not  written  an  hundred  verses,  except  one  copy  of  Latin  verses  in  pn 
*'  of  a  friend'«  book." 

He  thinks,  and  with  some  reason,  that  from  such  a  performance  perfect 
cannot  be  expected  ;  but  he  finds  another  tc^on  for  the  severity  of  hb  o 
surers,  which  h^  expi*esses  in  language  such  as  Cheapside  easily  furnish 
''  I  am  not  free  of  the  Poets  Company,  having  never  kissed  the  govenn 
'*  hands ;  mine  is  therefore  not  so  much  as  a  permission  poem,  but  a  doi 
**  right  interloper.  Those  gentlemen  who  carry  on  their  poetical  trade  i 
'*  joint  stock,  would  certainly  do  what  they  could  to  sink  and  ruin  an  Oi 
'^  censed  adventurer,  notwithstanding  I  disturbed  none  of  their  factories,  i 
"  imported  any  goods  they  had  ever  dealt  in."  He  had  lived  in  the  city 
he  had  learned  its  note. 

That  Piinfi  Arthur  found  many  readers,  is  ccrtaiu ;  for  in  two  years  it  1 
three  editions;  a  very  uncommon  instance  of  favourable  reception,  ai 
time  when  literary  curiosity  was  yet  confined  le  particular  classes  of  the  ni 
on.  Such  success  naturally  raised  animot^ity ;  and  Dennis  attacked  it  b) 
formal  criticism,  more  tedious  and  ciisgusting  than  the  work  which  he  a 
demns.  To  this  censure  may  be  opposed  the  approbat!^»n  of  Locke  and  I 
admiration  of  Molineux,  which  are  found  in  iheir  printed  Letters.  Bl 
lincux  is  particularly  delighted  with  the  song  of  Mopas,  which  is  therdi 
subjoined  to  this  narrative. 

It  ij<  remarked  by  Pope,  that  what  **  raises  the  hero  often  sinks  the  m« 
Of  Black  more  it  may  be  said,  that  as  the  port  sinks,  the  man  rises ;  the  a 
mi%d>eisiciis  cf  Dennis,   insolent  and  contemptuous  as  they  were,  rai 
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m  him  no-implacable  resentment:  he  and  his  critick  were  tftertf irda  friendi; 
tod  in  one  of  his  latter  works  he  praises  Dennis  is  ^^  equal  to  Botleau  in 
"  poetry,  and  superior  to  hira  in  critical  abilities." 

He  seems  to  have  been  more  delighted  with  praise  than  pained  hy  censure^ 
»d»  instead  of  slackening,  quickened  his  career.  Having  in  two  years  prO^ 
bccd  ten  bootfs  of  Prince  Arth/r^  in  two  years  more  (1697)  he  sent  into  the 
rorld  King  Arthur  in  twelve.  The  provocation  was  now  doubled,  and  the  rd* 
encment  of  wits  and  criticks  may  be  supposed  to  haveencreasedin  propor- 
ibn.  He  found,  however,  advantages  more  than  equivalent  to  all  their  out- 
iiges ;  he  was  this  y^ar  made  one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  krng  Wil- 
bm,  and  advanced  by  him  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  with  a  present  of 
^'gold  chain  and  medaU 

^  The  malignity  of  the  wits  attributed  his  knighthood  to  his  new  poem;  but 
jbg  William  was  not  very  studious  of  poetry,  and  Biackmore  perhaps  had 
Iher  merit :  for  he  says,  in  his  Dedication  to  Ai/red,  that  "  he  had  a 
*  greater  part  in  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  than  eVcr  he  had 
«  boasted." 

What  Biackmore  could  contribute  to  the  Succession,  or  what  he  imagined 
limseif  to  have  contributed,  cannot  now  be  Iqiown.  That  he  had  been  of 
Kmsiderable  use,  I  doubt  not  but  he  believed,  for  I  hold  him  to  have  been 
kery  honest;  but  he  might  easily  make  a  false  estimate  of  his  own  import- 
tacerihosc  whom  their  virtue  restrains  from  deceiving  others,  are  often 
l^iosed  by  their  vanity  to  deceive  themselves.  Whether  he  promoted  the 
|ucession  or  not,  he  at  least  approved  it,  and  adhered  invariably  to  his  prin-^ 
l^ei  and  party  through  his  whole  life. 

His  ardour  of  poetry  still  continued ;  and  not  long  after  (1700)  he  publish- 
H  a  Paraphrase  on  the  Bookcf  Joby  and  other  parts  of  the  scripture.  This 
■erformance  Dryden,  who  pursued  him  with  great  malignity,  lived  long 
lough  to  ridicule  in  a  Prologue. 

The  wits  easily  confederated  against  him,  as  Dryden,  whose  favour  they 
Lnost  all  courted,  was  his  professed  adveisary.  He  had  besides  given  them 
Monfor  resentment,  as,  in  his  Preface  to  Ptince  Arthur,  he  had  said  of  the 
N«matick  Writers  almost  all  that  wasalledged  afterwards  by  Collier;  but 
lackmore's  censure  was  cold  and  general.  Collier's  was  personal  and  ardent; 
hckmore  taught  his  reader  to  dislike,  what  Collier  incited  him  to  abhor. 
In  his  Preface  to  King  Arthur  he  endeavoured  to  gain  at  least  one  friend, 
id  propitiated  Congreveby  higher  praise  of  his  Mourning  Bride  than  it  has 
nained  from  any  other  critick. 

The  same  year  he  published  a  Satire  on  JVit;  a  proclamation  of  defiance 
Uich  united  the  poets  almost  all  against  him,  and  which  brought  upon  him 
mpoons  and  ridicule  from  every  side.  Thi?  he  doubtless  foresaw,  and  evi* 
Vol.  I.  3  A  deniiy 
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dently  despised;  nor  should  his  dignity  of  mind  be  witbont  its  praise^  had 
he  not  paid  the  homage  to  greatness,  which  he  denied  to  genius,  and  degraded 
himself  by  conferring  that  authority  over  the  national  taste,  which  he  cakes 
t'rom  the  poecs,  upon  men  of  high  rank  and  wide  influence,  but  of  less  wit^ 
and  not  greater  virtue. 

Here  is  again  discovered  the  inhabitant  of  Cheapside,  whose  head  caimot 
keep  his  poetry  unmingled  with  trade.   To  hinder  that  intellectual  backmpt- 1 
cy  which  he  affects  to  fear,  he  will  erect  a  Bank  for  IVit.^ 

In  this  poem  he  justly  censured  Dryden's  impurities,  but  praised  his  poir« 
crs;  though  in  a  subsequent  edition  he  retained  the  satire  and  omitted  ttKi 
praise.     What  was  his  reason  I  know  not ;  Dryden  was  then  no  longer  -i(E 
his  way. 

'  His  head  still  teemed  with  heroic  poetry,  and  (1705)  he  published  Ellz^  in, 
ten  books.  I  am  afraid  that  the  world  was  now  weary  of  contending  about 
Blackmore's  heroes ;  for  I  do  not  remember  that  by  any  author,  seriois 
or  comical  I  have  found  Eliza  either  praised  or  blamed.  She  "  dropped,** 
as  it  seems,  "  dead  born  from  the  press."  It  is  never  mentioned,  and  way 
never  seen  by  me  till  I  borrowed  it  for  the  present  occasion.  Jacob  says, "  it 
**  is  corrected,  and  revised  for  another  impression  ;"  but  the  labour  o{ 
revision  was  thrown  away. 

From  this  time  he  turned  some  of  his  thoughts  to  the  celebration  of  livinf 
characters ;  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Kit-cat  clnb,  and  Advice  to  the  Boeti 
how  to  celthrate  the  Dtikc  of  Marlborough  ;  but  on  occasion  of  another  year  a( 
success,  thinking  himself  qualified  to  give  more  instruction,  he  again  wrote 
a  poem  of  Advice  to  a  IVeaver  of  Tapestry.  Steele  was  then  publishing  tk^ 
Taile*-;  and  looking  round  him  for  something  at  which  he  mightlaugh,  nir- 
iuckly  lighted  on  Sir  Richard's  work,  and  treated  it  with  such  contempt,,  that 
as  Fenton  observes,  he  put  an  end  to  the  species  of  writers  that  gave  Ai" 
vice  to  Painters, 

Not  long  after  (1712)  he  published  Creation ^  a  fhilosofhical  Poemy  which  has 
been,  by  my  recommendation,  inserted  in  the  late  colleaion.  WhocTo; 
judj»cs  of  this  by  any  other  of  Blackmore's  performances,  will  do  it  injury,  f 
The  praise  given  it  by  Adilison  (Spec.  S39)  is  too  well  known  to  be  Iran- 
sciibed  ;  but  some  notice  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  Dennis,  who  calkita 
•*  phi'.o5ophic«l  Poem,  which  has  equalled  that  of  Lucretius  in  the  beauty  of 
**  its  versification,  and  infinitely  surpassed  it  in  the  solidity  and  strength  of 
"  its  reasoning.'* 

Why  an  author  surpasses  himself,  it  is  naturd  to  cnqr.irc.  I  havc'Iinrd 
from  Atr.  Drape^-  an  eminent  bookseller,  an  accmirt  received  by  him  from 
Ambrose  Philips,  **  That  Blackrcore,  as  he  proceeded  in  this  poem,  laid 
<^  his   manuscript  from  time  to  time  beiorc  a  club  cf  wits  with  whom  he 

*'  associated  ; 
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■'  associated;  and  that  every  man  contributed,  as  he  could,  either  improvc- 
'  ment  or  correction  ;  so  that,  "  said  Philips,  '*  there  are  perhaps  no  where 
'*  in  the  book  thirty  lines  together,  that  now  stand  as  they  were  originally 
*  written," 

The  relation  of  Philips,  I  suppose,  was  true  ;  but  when  all  reasonable,  all 
^ible  allowance  is  made  for  this  friendly  revision,  the  author  will  stii) 
tain  an  ample  dividend  of  praise ;  for  to  him  must  |(ilways  be  assigned  the 
Lan  of  the  work,  the  distribution  of  its  parts,  the  choice  of  topicks,  the 
ain  of  argument,  and,  what  is  yet  more,  the  general  predominance  of 
tiilosophical  judgement  and  poetical  spirit.  Correction  seldom  effects  moie 
lan  the  suppression  of  faults :  a  happy  line,  or  a  single  elegance,  may  per- 
mps  be  added ;  but  of  a  large  M'ork  the  general  character  mu.^t  always  re* 
iiin ;  the  original  constitution  can  be  very  little  helped  by  local  remedies ; 
iherent  and  radical  dullness  will  never  be  much  invigorated  by  intrinsick 
nimation. 

'  This  poem,  if  he  had  written  nothing  else,  would  have  transmitted  him  to 
iosterity  among  the  Brst  favourites  of  the  English  Muse  :  but  to  make  verses 
ros  his  transcending  pleasure,  and  as  he  was  not  deterred  by  censure,  he  was 
pt  satiated  with  praibe.  *  . 

He  deviated,  however,  sometimes  into  other  tracks  of  literature,  and  con-^ 
(ascended  to  entenain  his  readers  with  plarin  prose.  When  the  Spectator 
bpped,  he  considered  the  polite  world  as  destitute  of  entertainment;  and 
tt  concert  with  Mr.  Hughes,  who  wrote  every  third  paper,  published  three 
imea  a  week  the  Lay  Monastery  y  founded  oh  the  supposition  that  some  liter- ' 
iy  men,  whose  characters  are  described,  had  retired  to  a  house  in  the  coun- 
y  to  enjoy  philosophical  leisure,  and  resolved  to  instruct  the  public,  by  com- 
lunicating  their  disquisitions  and  amusements.  Whether  any  real  persons 
6re  concealed  under  fictitious  names,  is  not  known.  The  lieroof  the  club 
one  Mr.  Johnson  ;  such  a  constellation  of  excellence,  that  his  character 
lall  not  be  suppressed,  though  there  is  no  great  genius  in  the  design,  nor  skill 
I  the  delineation. 

**  The  first  1  shall  name  is  Mr.  Johnson,  a  gentleman  that  owes  to  nature 
excellent  faculties  and  an  elevated  genius,  and  to  industry  and  application 
many  acquired  accomplishments.  Plis  taste  is  distinguishing,  just,  and 
delicate;  his  judgement  clear,  and  his  reason  strong,  accompanied  w  it  h  aa 
imagination  full  of  spirit,  of  great  compass,  and  stored  with  refined  ideas. 
He  is  a  critipkof  the  firet  rank  :  and,  what  is  his  peculiar  ornament,  he  i-i 
delivered  fraai^he  ostentation,  malevolence,  and  supercilious  temper,  that 
so  often  blemish  men  of  that  character.  His  remarks  result  from  the  nature 
and  reason  of  thing?,  and  are  formed  by  a  judgement  free,  and  unbiassed 
by  the  authority  of  those  who  have  lazily  followed  each  oilier  in  tlic  same 
beaten  track  of  thinking,  and  arc  arrived  only  at  the  reputation  of  acute 

*^  granimaviaiis 
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'*  grainm^ans  and  comxnjcn|ators ;  men,  who  have  been  cqpying  cpwe  tnoi 
**  many  hundred  years,  without  any  improvemcot ;  or,  if  they  have  i 
^'  tured  farther^  have  only  applied  in  a  mechanical  manner  the  rulea  of  a 
**  ent  criticks,  to  modern  writings,  and  with  great  labour  dxacoTerednotl 
**  bat  their  own  want  of  juc^ement  and  capacity.  As  Mr.  Johnson  penetr. 
**  to  the  bottom  of  his  subject,  by  whidh  means  his  obserratiens  are  » 
'*  and  natural^  as  well  as  delicate,  so  his  design  is  always  to  bring  to  li 
**  something  useful  and  ornamental;  whence  his  character  id  the  rcveia 
theirs^  who  have  eminent  abilities  in  insignificant  knowledge,  and  ag 
felicity  in  finding  out  trifles.  He  is  no  less  indutrious  to  search  out 
*^  merit  of  an  author,  than  sagacious  in  discerning  his  errors  and  defe 
^'  and  takes  more  pleasure  in  commending  the  beauties  than  exposing 
**  blemishes  of  a  laudable  writing:  like  Horace,  in  a  long  work,  he  can  1 
•^  some  deformities,  and  justly  lay  them  on  the  imperfection  of  human  n« 
*•  which  is  iric4plble  of  fautlcss  productions.  "When  an  excellent  Dr 
^  appears  in  publick,  and  by  its  intrinsick  worth  attracts  a  general  appli 
*♦  he  is  not  stung  with  envy  and  spleen  ;  nor  does  he  express  a  savage  nal 
*•  ill  fastening  upon  the  celebrated  author,  dwelling  upon  his  imaginarj 
'*  fecta,  and  passing  over  his  conspicuous  excellences,  fie  treats  all  wi 
upon  the  same  impartial  foot  ;  and  is  not,  like  the  little  criticks,  take 
entirely  in  finding  out  only  the  beauties  of  the  ancient,  and  nothing 
the  errors  of  the  modern  writers.  Never  did  any  one  express  more  I 
ness  and  good-liatUi*^  to  ycungdndunfini.shed  authors ;  he  promotes 
interests,  protects  their*  reputation,  extenuates  their  faults,  and  set 
their  virtues,  and  by  his  calidour  guards  them  from  the  severity  o 
judgement.  He  is  not  like  those  dry  criticks  who  are  morose  because 
'*  canftot  write  themselves,  but  is  himself  master  of  a  good  vein  in  po< 
*^  and  fhoQgh  he  does  often  employ  it,  yet  he  has  sometimes  enterti 
"  his  friends  with   his  unpublished  performances." 

The  rest  of  the  JLay  Monks  seem  to  be  but  feeble  Mortals,  in  compa 
with  the  gigantic  Johnson  ;,  who  yet,  with  all  his  abilities,  and  the  he 
the  fraternity,  could  diive  the  publication  but  to  forty  papers,  vhich 
afterwards  collected  into  a  volume,  and  called  in  the  title  4   $^quel  t 
Spectators. 

Some  years  afterwards  (1716  and  J717)  he  published  two  volun 
Bsfays  in  prose,  which  can  be  commended  only  as  they  are  written  fo 
highest  and  noblest  purpose,  the  promotion  of  religion.  Blackmore's 
-is  not  the  prose  of  a  {}oet ;  for  it  is  languid,  sluggish,  and  lifeles  3  his  d 
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Dckher  dariog  nor  exacts  bis  flow  neither  rapid  nor  eatsy,  and  bis  periods 
fitber  smooth  nor  strong.  His  account  of  JVit  will  sbew  with  bo#  little 
harness  he  is  content  to  tbink^  and  bow  little  bis  thoughts  are  recommended 
r  his  language. 

**  As  to  its  efficient  cause,  JVit  owes  its  production  to  an  extraordiiiafy  and 

peculiar  temperament  in  the  constitution  of  the  poss^sor  of  it,  in  which 

18  found  a  concurrence  of  regular  and  exalted  ferments^  and  %^  affluence 

of  animal  spirits,  refined  and  rectified  to  a  great  degree  of  purity ;  whence^ 

heing  endowed  with  vivacity,  brightness,  and  celerity^  as  well  in  their  re- 

JlfTCtions  as  direct  motions,  they  become  proper  instruments  for  the  sprite* 

Jj  operations  of  the  mind^  by  which   means  the. imagination  can  with 

great  facility  range  the  wide  field  of  Nature,  contemplate  an  infinite  va* 

licty  of  objects,  and,  by  observing  the  similiiude  and  disagreement  of  their 

several  qualities,  single  out  and  abstract^  and  then,  suit  and  unite  those 

ideas  which  will  best  serve  Its  purpose.     Hence  beautiful  allusiofns,  aur« 

!  prising  metaphors,  and  admirable  sentiments,  are  always  ready  at  band  :- 

^  and  while  the  fancy  is  full  of  images  collected  from  innumerable  objects* 

land  their  different  qualities,  relation^,  and  habitudes,  it  can  at  pleasure 

^  dress  a  common  notion  in  a  strange  bat  becoming  gavb  ;  by  whicbj  as  be« 

-finre  observed,,  the  same  thought  will  appear  a  new  one,  to  the  great  de^ 

^Eght  and  wonder  of  the  hearer.    What  we  call  genius  results  from  this 

'  particular  happy  complexion  in  the  formation  of  the  first  person  that  enjo}*^ 

it,  and  is  Nature's  gift,  but  diversified  by  various  specifick  cbaraetei'S  and  1h 

mitations,  as  its  active  fire  is  blended  and  allayed  by  different  proportions 

of  phlegm,  or  reduced  and  regulated  by  the  contrast  of  opposite  fermedts. 

Therefore^  as  there  happenn  in  the  composition  of  &cetious  genius  a 

greater  or  less,  though  still  an  inferior,  degree  of  judgement  and  prudence, 

one  man  of  wit  will  be  varied  and  distinguished  from  another.*' 

In  these  Essays  he  took  little  care  t<J  propitiate  the  wits  5  for  he  scorns  to 

rert  their  malice  at  the  expence  of  virtue  or  of  truth. 

**  Several,  in  their  books,  have  many  sarcasrical  and  spiteful  strokes  atre« 

ligion  in  general ;  while  others  make  themselves  pleasant  with  the  prtnci^ 

•  pies  of  the  Christian.  Of  the  last  kind,  this  age  has  seen  a  most  audacious 
example  in  the  book  entitled  A  T^le  of  «  Tub.     Had  this  writing  been 

*  published  in  a  p^gan  or  popish  naiion,  who  are  justly  impatient  of  all  in"* 
'  dignity  offered  to  the  ei^tablished  religion  of  their  country,  no  doubt  but 
'the  author  would  have  received  the  punishment  he  deserved.  But  the 
'  fate  of  this  impioiis  buffoon  is  very  different ;  for  in  a  protestant  king-.- 

dom,  zealous  of  their  civil  and  retigibus  immunities,  he  has  not  only 
escaped  affronts  and  the  effects  of  publick  resentment)  but  has  been  ca- 

**  ressed 
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^  Tcssed  and  patronized  by  persons  of  great  figure,  and  of  all  denominatieiB, 
•*  Violent  party-men,  who  differed  in  all  things  besides,  agreed  in  thrfrtum 
**  to  shew  particular  respect  and  friendship  to  thi?  insolent  derider  of  the 
**  worship  of  hi^  country,  till  at  last  the  reputed  writer  is  not  only  gODeoflT 
•*  ii^iih  impunity,  but  triumphs  in  his  dignity  and  preferment.  1  do  M 
**  know  that  any 'inquiry  or  search  was  ever  made  after  this  writing,  orditt 
*•  any  reward  was  ever  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  author,  or  that  tbe 
^*  infamous  book  was  ever  condemned  to  be  burnt  in  publick  :  whether  tiui 
**  proceeds  from  the  excessive  esteem  and  love  that  men  in  power,  duriog 
"  the  late  reign,  had  for  wit,  or  their  defect  of  zeal  and  concern  for  the 
"Christian  religion,  will  be  determined  best  by  those  who  arc  best  ac- 
**  quainted  with  their  character,". 

In  another  place  he  speaks  with  becoming  abhorrence  of  a  godkss  £uih§r' 
who  haa  burlesqued  a  Psalm.     This  author  was  supposed  to  be  Popie,  who 
published  a  reward  for  any  one  that  would  produce  the  coiner  of  the  accu- 
sation, but  never  denied  it ;  and  was  afterwards  the  perpetual  and  iiicesiaot 
enemy  of  Blackmore. 

One  of  his  Essays  is 'upon  the  Spleen,  which  is  treated  by  him  so  much 
ta  his  own  satisfaction,  that  he  has  published  the  same  thoughts  in  the  sane 
words ;  first  in  the  Lay  Monastery  ;  then  in  the  Essay  ;  and  then  in  the  Pre- 
face to  a  Medical  Treatise  on  the  Spleen.  One  passage,  which  I  have  found 
already  twice,  I  will  here  exhibit,  because  I  think  it  better  imagined,  and 
better  expressed,  than  coukl  be  expected  from  the  common  tenour  of  his 
prose: 

.  **  -—As  the  several  combinations  of  splenetic  madness  and  folly  produce 
**  an  infinite,  variety  of  irregular  understanding,  so  the  amicable  accommoda- 
**  tion  and  alliance  between  several  virtues  and  vices  produce  an  equal  (fi«. 
^^  varsity  in  the  dispositions  and  manners  of  mankind  ;  whence  it  comes  ti 
<^  pass,  that  as  many  monstrous  and  absurd  productions  are  found  in  the 
*^  moral  as  in  the  intellectual  world.  How  surprising  is  it  to  observe  amon[ 
^'  the  least  culpable  men^  some  whose  minds  are  attracted  by  heaven  and 
"  eanh,  with  a  seeming  equal  force ;  some  who  arc  proud  of  bumilitj ; 
**  others  who  arc  censorious  and  unchaiitable,  yet  self-denying  and  devour ; 
**  some  who  join  contempt  of  the  world  with  sordid  avarice;  and  othen, 
**  who  preserve  a  great  degree  of  piety,  with  ill-nature  and  ungovemcd 
"  passions  ;  nor  arc  instances  of  this  inconsistent  mixture  less  frequent  amon{ 
**  bad  men,  where  we  often,  with  admiration,  see  persons  at  once  gene- 
**  rous  and  ynjust,  impious  lovers  of  their  country,  and  flagitious  herocti 
•'  good-natured  sharpers,  immoral  men  of  honour,  and  libentines  who^ 
"  wiW  sooner  die  than  change  their  religion  ;  and  though  it  is  true  that 

*'  repugnant 
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'  rqnigQant  coalitions  of  so  high  a  degree  arc  found  bat  in  a  part  of  mankiifd 

yet  none  of  the  whole  mass,  either  good  or  bad,  are  intireljr  exempted 

from  some  absurd  mixture."  ^1 

He  about  this  time  (Aug,  22,  1716)   became  one  of  thfe  Ekctr. of  the 

lollege  of  Physicians;  and  was  soon  after   (Oct    !•)  chosen  Censor*     He 

eems  to  have  arrived  late,  whatever  was  the  reason,  at  his  medical  honours. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  his  book  on  Creation^  by  which  he  established 

he  great  principle  of  all  Reli^on,  he  thought  his  undertaking  imperfea', 

inless  he  likewise  enforced  the  truth  of  Re;velation  ;  and  for  that,  pqjpose 

idded  another  poem  on  Redemption*   'He  had  likewise  written,  before  his 

Oreaiiony  three  books  on'  the  Nalture  of  Man. 

The  lovers  of  musical  devotion  have  always  wished  for  a  more  happy  me- 
rrical  version  than  they  have  yet  obtained  of  the  book  of  Psalms :  this  wish 
Ike  piety  pf  Black  more  led  him  to  gratify  ;  and  he  produced  (1721)  dmw 
Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  foted  to  the  Tunes  used  in  Churches ;  which, 
teng  recommended  by  the  archbishops  and  many  bishops,  obtained  a  licence 
fcr  its  admission  into  publick  worship ;  but  no  admission  has  it  yet  obtained, 
aor  has  it  any  right  to  come  where  Brady  and  Tat^-  htfve  got  possession* 
ftsckmore's  name  must  be  added  to  those  of  many  others,  who,  by  the 
nine  attempt,  have  obtained  only  the  praise  of  meaning  well. 
^-  He  was  not  yet  deterred  fiom  heroick  poetry  ;  there  was  another  monarch 
ti  this  island,  for  he  did  not  fetch  his  heroes  from  foreign  countries,  whom 
kc  considered  as  worthy  of  the  Epic  muse,  and  he  dignified  Alfred  (172S) 
with  tu'elve  books.  But  the  opinion  of  the  nation  was  now  settled  ;  a  hero 
introduced  by  Blackmore  was  not  likely  to  find  either  respect  or  kindness  ; 
j^ftd  took  his  place  by  Eliza  in  silence  and  darkness :  benevolence  was 
ashamed  to  favour,  and  malice  was  weary  of  insulting.  Of  his  four  Epic 
Poems,  the  first  had  such  reputation  and  popularity  as  enraged  the  criticks; 
the  second  was  at  least  known  enough  to  be  ridiculed  ;  the  two  last  had  nti*' 
ther  friends  nor  enemies. 

Contempt  is  a  kind  of  gangrene,  which  if  it  seizes  one  part  of  a  charac« 
ter  corrupts  all  the  rest  by  degrees.  Blackmore,  being  despised  as  a  poet, 
vas  in  time  neglected  as  a  physician  ;  his  practice,  which  was  once  invidi*- 
€osly  great,  forsook  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ;  but  being  by  nature, 
«r  by  principle,  averse  from  idleness,  he  employed  his  unwelcome  leisure 
io  writing  books  on  physick,  and  teaching  others  to  cure  those  whom  he 
could  himself  cure  no  longer.  I  know  not  whether  I  can  enumerate  all  the 
treatises  by  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  diiTuse  the  art  of  healing  ;  for 
there  is  scarcely  any  distemper,  of  dreadful  name,  which  he  has  not  taught 
the  reader  how  to  oppose.  He  has  written  on  the  small-pox,  with  a  vehe- 
ment 
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^tnt  invective  against  inoculation ;  on  consumptions,  the  spleen^  the  gouf, 
|1ie  rheumatiaiDy  the  king's-evll^  the  dropsy,  the  jaundice,  the  stone,  the 
diabetes,  and  the  plague. 

OF  those  books,  if  I  had  read  them,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  I  shooU  j 
be  able  to  give  a  critical  account.  I  have  been  told  that  there  is  somethiiii  f 
in  them  of  vexation  and  discontent,  discovered  by  a  perpetual  attempt  toik-  j 
grade  physick  from  itssuUimiry,  and  to  represent  it  as  attainable  witbouc  I 
much  previous  or  concomitant  learning.  By  the  transient  glances  which  I  ' 
have  thrown  npon  them,  1  have  observed  an  afTeaed  contempt  of  the  Ad- 
£ients,  and  a  supercilious  derision  of  transmitted  knowledge.  Of  this  inde^  f 
cent  arrogance  the  following  quotation  from  his  preface  to  the  Treatise  oa  \ 
the  Small-pox  will  afford  a  spec! men  :  in  which,  when  the  reader  finds,  what 
)  fear  is  true,  that  when  he  was  censuring  Hippocrates  he  did  not  know  tht 
difference  between  afhorism  and  afopJuhegmj  he  will  no:  pay  much  regard  M 
his  determinations  concerning  ancient  learning. 

"  As  for  this  book  of  Aphorisms,  it  is  like  my  lord  Bacon*sof  tfaesam^ 
"  title,  a  book  of  jests,  or  a  grave  collection  of  trite  and  trifling  observati- 

V  ons;  of  which  though  many  are  true  and  certain,  yet  they  signify  ikh 
^'  thing,  and  may  afford  diversion,  but  no  instruction  ;  most  of  them  beiig 
**  much  inferior  to  the  sayings  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  which  yet  are » 

V  low  and  mean,  that  we  are  entertained  every  day  with  more  valuable  sen- 
*f  tipiients  at  the  tabic  conversation  of  ingenious  and  learned  men. 

lamnnwilling,  however,   to  leave  him  in  total  disgrace,  and  willthere^ 
fcre  quote  from  another  Preface  a  passage  less  reprehensible. 

,  •*  Some  gentlemen  have  been  disingenuous  and  unjust  to  me,  by  wrestioe 
**  and  forcing  my  meaning  in  the  Preface  to  another  book,  as  if  I  oon- 
*^  demned  and  exposed  all  learning,  though  they  knew  I  declared  that  1 
*'  greatly  honoured  and  esteemed  all  men  of  superior  literature  and  erndT' 
*'  tion;  and  that  1  only  undervalued  faUe  or  superficial  learning,  thatsig- 
"  nifies  nothing  for  the  service  of  mankind ;  and  that,  as  to  physick,  I«-  I 
'^  prcssly  affirmed  that  learning  must  be  joined  with  native  genius  to  make 
'?  a  physician  of  the  firet  rank ;  but  if  those  talents  ?re  separated,  I  asserted, 
'<  and  do  still  Insist,  that  a  man  of  native  sagacity  and  diligence  will  prove  i 
*f  more  able  and  usefel  practiser,  than  a  heavy  notional  scholar,  encumbered 
*'  with  a  heap  of  confused  ideas." 

■  He  was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  physician,  but  produced  likewwe  a  work 
of  a  different  kind,  A  true  and  impartial  History  of  tht  Conspiracy  ag^ainst  Jflij 
William  of  glorious  Memory ^  in  the  year  1695.  This  I  have  never  seen,  fiot 
ftipposc  it  at  least  compiled  with  integrity.  He  engaged  likewise  in  theo- 
logical controversy,  and  wrote  two  books  against  the  Arians;  yust  Prtjw 
ahrs against  the  Avian  Hypothesis  ;  and  Modern  Arians  unmasked.  Another  of 
A.is  works  is  Natural  Thfikg)'  or  Moral  Duues  fcnsidredc  faufrom  PbsiiiTe; 

with 
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W*i  some  (Asirvations  on  the  Desirahkness  and  Necessity  ofs  supernatural  Beve^ 

kim.     This  was  the  last  book  that  he  publfshcd.     H&left  behind  him  TU 

MComfJisked  Preacher,  or  an  Essay  upon  Divine  Eloquencir;  which  was  printed 

,  after  his  death  by  Mr.  White  of'  Nay  land  in  Essex,  the  minister  who  attended 

;|iit  deith-bed,  and  testified  the  fervent  piety  of  his  last  hours.     He  died  oq 

•tik  eighth  of  October^  1729. 

«  ^LACKJtfOREj  by  the  unremitted  enmity  of  the  wits,  whom  be  pro- 
llrdced  more  by  .his  virtue  than  his  dullness,  has  been  exposed  to  worse 
Crectment  thiua  be  deserved ;  his  name  was  so  long  used  to  poiftt  every  epi« 
Srtm  upon  ditll  writers,  that  it  became  at  last  a  bye- word  of  contempt  |f  but 
ft  desei-ves  observation,  that  malignity  takes  hold  only  of  his  writings,  and 
tiiat  his  life  passed  without  reproach,  even  when  his  boldness  of  reprehension 
culturally  turned  upon  him  many  eyes  desirous  to  espy  faults,  which  many 
tongues  would  have  made  haste  to  publish.  But  those  who  couM  not  blarne^ 
<ould  at  least  forbear  to  pmise,  and  therefore  of  his  prn'atc  life  and  domcstick 
charaaer  there  are  no  memorials. 

As  an  author  he  may  justly  claim  the  honours  of  magnanimity.  The  in- 
cessant attacks  of  his  enemies,  whether  serious  or  TOirrj^  are  never  disco-  ' 
wred  to  have  disturbed  his  quiet,  or  to  have  lessened  his  confidence  in  himself: 
they  neither  awaked  him  to  silence  nor  to  caution;  they  neither  provoSked 
him  to  petulance,  nor  depressed  him  to  complaint.  "While  the  distributors  of 
literary  fame  were  endeavouring  to  depreciate  and  degrade  him,  he  either 
despised  or  defied  theui,  wrote  on  as  he  had  written  before,  and  never  turned 
aside  to  quiet  them  by  civility,' or  repress  them  \rf  confutation. 

He  depended  witli  great  secilrity  on  his  own  powers,  and  perhaps  was  for 
that  reason  less  diligent  in  perusing  books.  His  literature  was,  I  think,  but 
Imall.  What  he  knew  of  antiquity,  I  suspect  him  to  have  gathered  from 
iDodern  compilers :  but,  though  he  could  not  J^oast  of  much  critical  knoM-- 
ledge,  his  mind  was  stored  with  general  principles,  and  he  left  minute  rc- 
icarches  to  those  w*hom  he  considered  as  little  minds. 

With  this  disposition  he  wrote  most  pf  his  poems.  Having  formed  a  mag- 
nificent design,  he  was  careless  of  particular  and  subordinate  elegancies;  he 
Studied  no  niceties  of  versification  ;  he  waited  for  no  felicities  of  fancy  ;  but 
caught  his  first  thoughts  in  his  first  words  in  which  they  were  presented:  ncr 
does  it  appear  that  he  saw  beyond  his  own  performances,  or  -bad  ever 
dcvated  his  ideas  to*  that  ideal  perfection,  which  every  genius  bom  to 
txccl  is  condemned.  a:v»ays  to  pursue,  and  never  overtake.  In  the  first 
niggestions  of  his  imagination  he  acquiesced;  he  thought  them  good,  and 
iid  not  seek  for  better.  His  works  may  be  lead  a  long  time  without  the 
KTCurrencc  of  a  single  line  that  stands  prominent  from  the  rest. 

The  poem  en  Crcdtlon  has,  however,  tlie  appearance  of  more  circumspcc- 

:on ;  it  wants  neither  harmony  of  numbers,  accuracy  of  thought,  ncr  tie- 

;ance  of  diction :  it  has  ^iUicr  been  written  with  great  carCj  or  •  wha^  caanot 
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be  imagined  of  so  long  a  work^  with  such  feBcity  ts  made  care  less  necessary. 
'  Its  two  constituent  parts  are  ratiocination  and  descripdon.  To  reason  in 
Verse,  is  allowed  to  be  difficult ;  but  Blackmore  not  only  reaaoBS  in  Vene, 
but  very  often  reasons  poetically :  and  finds  the  art  of  uniting,  ornament  with 
strength,  and  ease  with  closeness.  This  is  a  skill  which  Pope  might  haTe  con- 
descended to  learn  from  him,  when  he  needed  it  so  much  in  bis  Moral  Emfi, 

In  hb  description  bothof  life  and  nature,the  poet  and  the  philoaopher  bap|ily  , 
co«-operate ;  truth  is  recommended  by  elegance,  anddcgiance  wataiwfd  by  omiL  1 
In  the  struaure  and  order  of  the  poem,  not  only,  the  fMillbr  pam  tft  I 
properly  coiAecutive,  but  the  didactick  and  inuiMdw  pangraphs  are  to 
hapjjKly  mingled,  that  labour  is  reliered  by  pleasure,  and  tKe  attention  is  led 
on  through  a  long  succession  of  varied  ezcellenoe  to  the  original  posidoa, 
the  fondamental  principle  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue. 

As  the  herbick  poems  of  Blackmore  are  now  little  read,  it  is  thought  proper  to 
insert,  as  a  specimen  from  Pt  incg  Arthur,  the  song  of  MapMs  mentioned  by  Moll* 
iieux. 

But  that  which  Arthur  with  most  pleasure  heard. 

Were  noble  strains,  by  Mopas  sung  the  bard, 

WJio  ip.hidibarp  in  lofty  verse  began, 

And  through  the  secret  maae  of  nature  ran» 
**  He  the  great  Spirit  sung,  that  all  things  fill'd. 

That  the  tumultuous  waves  of  Chaos  stili'd ; 

Whose  ood  dispos'd  the  jarring  seeds  to  peace, 

And  made  the  wars  of  hostile  Atoms  cease. 

All  Beings,  w.e  in  fruitful  Nature  find. 

Proceeded  from  the  great  Eternal  mind  ; 

Streams  of  his  unexhausted  spring  of  power« 

And  cherish 'd  with  his  influence,  endure. 
[c  spread  the  pure  cerulean  fields  on  high, 
Lnd  archM  the  chambers  of  the  vaulted  sky. 

Which  he,  to  suit  their  glory  with  their  height, 

Adorn'O  with  globes,  that  reel,  as  drunit  with  light. 

His  hand  directed  all  the  tuneful  spheres, 

He  turn'd  their  orbs,  and  polish'd  all  the  stars. 

He  fill'd  the  Sun's  vast  lamp  with  golden  light. 

And  bid  the  silver  Moon  adorn  the  night. 

He  spread  the  airy  Ocean  without  shores. 

Where  birds  aire  wafted  with  their  feather'd  oars. 

Then  sung  the  bard,  how  the  light  vapours  rise 

From  the  warm,  earth,  and  cloud  the  smiling  skiesi 

He  sung  how  some,  chill'd  in, their  airy  flight« 

>all  scattered  down  in  pearly  dew  by  night ; 

}iow  some,  rais'd  higher,  sit  in  secret  sieams 

On  the  rcflect'd  pmnu  of  bounding  beams. 

Till,  chill'd  with  cold,  they  shade  th'  etherial  plain. 

Then  on  the  thirsty  dirth  descend  in  rain ; 

How  s^me,  MUhose  parts  a  slfghtcontexture  show, 

Smb  hovering  through  the  air,  in  fleecy  snow ;  «« 
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How  part  it  tpua  in  silken  thretdi,  and 

Eoungled  in  the  grass  in  glew/  strings ; 

How  others  stamp  to  stones,  with  rushing  soukid 

Fall  fr6m  their  crystal  quarries  to  thr  ground  i  ."  '  '^ 

How  some  are  kid  in  trains,  that  kincfted  fly      ^ 

In  htmdeas  fires  by  night,  about  the  sky ; 

How  some  in  winds  blow  with  impetuous  force» 

And  airr^  ruin  where  they  bend  their  course* 

While  some  ooospire  to  form  a  gentle  breeae» 

To  fka  the  air»  and  play  among  the  trees ; 

How  some,  enrag'd^  grow  turbulent  and  louid^ 

Pent  in  the  boweb  of  a  frowning  cloud » 

That  cracks,  as  if  the  axis  of  the  worM 

Was  broke,  and  heaven's  bright  towers  were  downwarda  k«vrd«^ 
He  sung  how  earth's  wide  baU,  at  Jove's  command* 

Did  in  the  midst  on  airy  columns  stand ;  . 

And  how  the  soul  of  plants,,  in  prison  held. 

And  bound  with  sluggish  fetters,  lies  conceal'd. 

Till  with  the  spring's  warm  beams,  almost  rdeas'd 

From  the  dull  weight,  with  which  it  .lay  opprest».. 

Its  vigour  spreads,  and  makes  the  teeming  earth.  ** 

Heave  up,  and  labour  with  the  sprouting  birth  : 

The  active  spirit  freedom  seeks  in  vain. 

It  only  works  and  twists  a  stronger  chain. 

Urging  its  ptisbnl  sidei  to  break  a  way. 

It  makes  that  wider,  where  'tis  forc'd  to  st^^j* 

Till,  having  form'd  iu  living  house,  it  rears 

Its  head,  and  in  a  tender  plant  appears.  

Hence  springs  the  oak,  the  beauty  of  the  grove,-  ••    ■  -  ■    • 

Whose  stately  trunk  fierce  storms' can  scarcely  move^  - 

Hence  grows  the  cedar,  hence  the  swelling  vine,  '■'"■•   - 

Does  round  the  elm  its  purple  clusters  twine. 

Hence  painted  flowers  the  smili^gardea -bless,       -^  ■  ..  .:* 

Both  with  their* fragrant  scent  and  gaudy  dresa>   .    ,   .>       .  .      .   • 

Hence  the  white  lily  in  full  beauty  grows,  ... 

HeiSce  the  blue  violet,  and  blushin?  rose. 

He  sung  how  sun-beams, brood  upon  the  earth,.  „       .  .  . 

And  in  the  glebe  hatch  such  a  numeious  birtli ; 

Which  way  the  genial  warmth  in  Summer  storms 

Turns  putrid  vapours  to  a  bed  of  worms ;  ^     , 

How  raid,  transform'd  by  thii  proHfick  power,     '     '  '* 

Vails  from  the  clouds  an  aninuued  shower. 

*  He  sun^  the  embryo's  growth'within  the  wohib,* 
And  how  the  parts  their  varioul  shapes  assume. 
With  what  rare  art  the  wonderous  structure's  wrought> 
From  one  crude  mass  to  such-  perfection  brought  i 
That  no  part  useless,  none  misplac'd  we  sec, 
Non*  areiforzo?,  and  more  wo^W  tnoH^fovs  be." 
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THE  brevity  with  which  I  am  to  write  the  account  of  ELI  J 
FENTON  is  not  the  effect  of  indifference  or  negligence.  I  have  soi 
iatelligerce  among  his  relations  in  his  native  country,  but  have  not  obta 
it.  He  was  born  near  Neii^castle  in  Stadbrdshire,  of  an  ancient  fan 
whose  estate  was  very  considerable  ;  but  he  was  che  youngest  of  twelve  < 
drcn,  and  being  therefore  necessarily  destined  to  some  lucrative  employn 
was  sent  first  to  sdhool,  and  afterwards  to  Cambridge  *,  but,  with  n 
ot£er  wise  and  virtuous  men.  who  at  that  time  of  discord  and  debate 
aulted  conscience,  whether-wcU  or  ill  informed,  more  th^n  iiiterest,  hedc 
ed  ihc  legality  of  the  government,  and,  refusing  to  qu^ifjr  himself  for ; 
lick  employment  by  the  oaths  required,  left  the  university  without  a  cjeg 
but  I  never  heard  that  the  enthusiasm  q{  opppsition  impelled' him  to  scf 
tion  from  the  church. 

By  this  perveiseness  of  integrity  he  was  driven  out  a  commoner  of  Nai 
excluded  from  the  regular  modes  of  profit  and  prosperity ;  and  reduce 
picl(  up  a  livebood  uocettain  aiid  fortuitous ;  but  it  must  be  rememi: 
that  he  kept  his  name  unsullied,  and  never  suffered  himself  to  be  reduced, 
too  many  of  the  same  sea,  to  mean  arts  and  dtshonpuiable  shifts^  Whc 
mentioned  Fenton,  mentioned  him  with  honour. 

The  life  that  passes<in  penury,  must  necesssjily  pass  in  obscurity.  It  n 
possible  to  ti-ace  Fenton  from  year  to  year,  or  to  discover  what  mean 
used  for  his  support  He  was  a  while  secretary  to  Ciiarles  earl  of  Orrej 
Slanders,  and  tutor  to  his  young  son,  who  afteiward^  mentioned  him 
great  esteem  and  tenderness.  He  was  at  one  time  assistant  in  the  scho 
Mr.  Bonwicke  in  Surreys  and  at  another  kept  a  school  for  himself  ii 
'venoaks  in  Kent^  which  he  brought  into  reputation  ;  but  was  persuade 
leave  it  (1710)  by  Mr.  St.  Jofan^^  with  promi;>^s  of  a  more  honourable 
ployment. 

His  opinions,  as  he  was  a  Nonjuror,  seem  not  to  have  been  remar) 
TJgid.  He  wrote  with  great  zeal  and  affection  the  praises  of  queen  I. 
and  very  willingly  and  liberally  extolled  the  duke  of  Marlborough^  wh( 
was  (1707)  at  the  height  of  his  glory. 

*  He  was  eoceicd  it  JoTas  CoUcje^  aod  co^  a  Batcl  elui**  degree  ia  I$rc4,    B« 
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He  expressed  siIU  more  attention  to  Marlborough  and  his  Family  by  anele-* 
iae  Pastoral  on  the  marquis  of  Blandford,  which  could  be  prompted  only  by 
espect  or  kindness ;  for  neither  the  duke  nor  dutchess  desired  the  praise,  or 
iked  the  cost  of  patronage. 

The  elegance  of  his  poetry  entitled  him  to  the  company  of  the  wits  of  his 
hne,  and  the  amiableness  of  bis  manners  made  him  loved  wherever  he  was 
nown.  Of  hb  friendship  to  Southern  and  Pope  there  are  lasting  monu- 
lents. 

He  published  in  1707  a  collection  of  poems. 

By  Pope  he  was  once  placed  in  a  station  that  might  hav^been  of  great  ad- 
mntage.  Craggs,  when  he  was  advanced  to  be  secretary  of  state  (about 
^),  ffcling  his  own  w^ant  of  literature,  desired  Pope  to  procure  him  an 

Ector^  by  whose  help  he  might  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  education, 
rjccommended  Fenton,  in  whom  Craggs  found  all  that  he  was  seeking. 
t  was  now  a  prospect  of  ease  and  plenty,  for  Fenton  had  merit,  and 
^nggs  had  generosity  \  but  the  small-pox  suddenly  put  an  end  to  the  pleuing 
ttpcrtation. 

(•When  Pope,  ^fter  the  great  success  of  his /Ai£{,  undertook  the  Odysuy, 
koag,  as  it  seems,  weary  of  translating,  he  determined  to  engage  auxiliaries* 
^veive  books  he  took  to  liimself,  and  twelve  he  dbtributed  between  Broomo 
tod  Fenton :  the  books  allotted  to  Fenton  were  the  first,  the  fourth,  the  nxne- 
jBenth,  and  the  twentieth.  It  is  observable,  thathedidnottaketheeleventh, 
rhich  be  had  before  translated  into  blank  verse ;  neither  di^  Pope  claim  it„ 
^t  committed  i(  to  Broome.  How  the  two  associates  performed  their  parts  is 
^cU  known  to  the  readers  of  poetry,  who  have  never  been  able  to  distinguish 
beir  books  from  those  of  Pope« 

In  17SS  was  performed  his  tragedy  of  Mariamne  ;  to  which  Southern;  at  ' 
rhose  house  it  was  written,  is  said  to  have  contributed  such  hints  as  his  the- 
ttrical  experience  supplied.  When  it  was  shewn  to  Cibber,  it  was  rejected 
ly  him,^  with  the  additional  insolence  of  advising  Fenton  to  engage  himself 
&  some  employment  of  honest  labour,  by  which  he  might  obtain  that  support 
iVhicb  he  could  never  hope  from  his  poetry.  The  play  was  atted  at  the 
ather  theatre ;  and  ^he  brutal  petulance  of  Cibber  was^confuted,  though, 
perhaps,  not  shamed,  by  general  applause.  Fenton's  profits  are  said  to  have 
mounted  to  near  a  thousand  pounds,  with  whicli  he  discharged  a  debt  con-  ~ 
triqed  by  his  attendance  at  couit. 

Ftnton  seems  to  have  had  some  pcailiar  system  of  versification.  Mariamne 
1  written  in  lines  of  ten  syllables,  with  few  of  those  redundant  terminations 
^hich  the  drama  not  only  admits  but  requires,  ?.s  more  nearly  approaching 
0  real  dialogue.  The  tenor  of  his  verse  is  so  uniform  that  it  cannot  be  thought 
isual  j;  and  yet  upon  what  principle  he  so  constructed  it.  is  difficult  to  disco- 
ver. 

The 
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.The  mention  of  his  play  brings  to  my  mind  a  very  trifling  ocairreBoe. 
Fenton  was  one  day  in  the  company  of  Broome  his  associate^  and  Ford»  i 
clergyman,  at  tliat  time  too  well  known,  whose  abilities,  instead  of  furaisluB|; 
convivial  merriment  to  the  voluptuous  and  dissolute,  might  have  enabled  bia 
to  excel  among  the  virtuous  and  the  w  ise.    They  determined  all  to  see  ihe 
Merry  JVives  of  Windsor^  which  was  aaed  that  night ;  and  Fenton,  as  tdra-  I 
tnitick  poety  took  them  to  the  stage-door ;  where-the  door-keeper  enquinB|  i 
V  ho  they  were,  was  told  that  they  were  three  very  necessary  men,'F(iidJ^  f 
Bioome,  and  Fenton.   The  name  in  the  play,  whicb  Pope'restored  to  .Broni, 
was  then  Broome • 

It  was  perhaps  after  this  play  that  he  undertook  to  revise  the  punctiiation'of 
Milton's  Poems,  which,  astbe  author  neither  wrote  the  original  copy  nof 
corrected  the  press,  was  supposed  capable  of  amendment.  To  thisecfitioi 
he  prefixed  a  short  and  elegant  account  of  Milton's  life,  written  Ht  once  wit^ 
tenderness  aod  integrity. 

I|r  published  likewise  (1729)  a  very  splendid  edition  of  Waller,  with  notti 
often  useful,  often  enteitaining,  but  too  much  extended  by  long  quocadm  • 
from  Qarendon.    Illustrations  drawn  from  a  book  so  easily  consulted,  shouli^ 
be  made  by  reference  rather  than  transcription.  '  i 

The  latter  )>art  of  his  life  was  calm  ^nd  pleasant.  The  relict  of  Sir  WilSaa 
Trumbull  invito  him,  by  Pope'H  recommendtition,  to  edhcate  her  sea/ 
whom  he  first  instructed  at  home,  and  then  attended  to  Cambridge.  The 
lady  afterwards  detained  him  witli  her  as  the  auditor  of  her  accounts.  He 
often  wandered  to  London,  and  amused  himself  with  the  conversation  of  hii 
friends. 

He  died  in  1730,  at  Easthampstead  in  Berkshire,  the  seat  of  the  bdf 
Trumbull ;  and  Pope,  who  had  been  always  his  friend,  honoured  him  with 
an  epitaph,  of  which  he  borrowed  the  two  first  lines  from  Crasliax^. 

Fenton  was  tall  and  bulky,  inclined  to  corpulence;  which  he  did  not  lessee 
by  much  exercise ;  for  he  was  very  sluggish  and  sedentary,  rose  late,  ai4 
when  he  had  risen  sat  down  to  his  book  or  papers.  A  woman  that  once  wait- 
ed on  him  in  a  lodging,  told  him,  as  she  said,  that  he  would  "  lie  a-bnl,  I 
**  and  be  fed  with  a  spoon."  This,  however,  was  not  the  worst  that  miglrf  ' 
have  been  prognosticated;  for  Pope  says,  in  his  Letters,  that  **  he  (fiedrf* 
**  indoiente;"  but  his  immediate  distemper  was  the  gout. 

Of  liis  morals  and  his  conversation  the  account  is  uniform :   he  was  nerer 
named  but  with  praise  and  fondness  as  a  man  in  the  highest  degree  atniiUe  ! 
and  excellent.    Such  was  the  character  given  him  by  the  earl  of  Orrery,  hi< 
pupil ;  such  is  the  testimony  of  Pope  * ;  and  such  were  the  suffrages  of  ill 
who  could  boas^  of  bis  acquaintance. 

By 

*  Speoce. 
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a  former  writer  of  hts  Life  a  story  is  told^  wbich  oqght  not  to  be  for* 
1.  He  used,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  time,  to  pay  his  relations  in  th»' 
ry  a  yearly  visit.  At  an  entertaiment  made  for  the  family  by  his  eldrr 
er,  he  observed,  that  one  of  his  listers,  %vho  had  married  unfortunately, 
bsent  i  and  found,  upon  enquiry,  that  distress  had  made  her  th^^ughc 
rthy  of  invitation.  As  she  was  at  no  gireat  distance,  he  i-efosed  to  sit  at 
ible  till  she  was  called,  and,  when  she  had  taken  her  place,  -was  carehjl 
rw  her  particular  attention. 

I  collection  of  poems  is  now  to  be  considered.  The  ode  to  the  Suu  h 
in  upon  a  common  plan,  without  uncommon  sentiments ;  but  its  girat^^st 
is  its  length.  No  poem  should  be  long  of  which  the  purpose  is  only  to 
!  the  fancy  without  enlightening  the  understanding  by  precept,  ratiociiia- 
or  narrative.  A.blazejir^t  pleases,,  and  then  tires  the  sight. 
JFlorgEo  it  is  sui&cient  to  say,  that  it  is  an  occasional  pastoral,  which 
es  something  neither  natural  nor  artificial,  neither  comick  nor  s.erious. 
le  next  ode  b  irregular,  and  therefore  defective.  As  the  sentimentsare 
^  they  cannot  easily  be  new ;  for  what  can  be  added  to  topicks  oa^whicti 
isive  ages  have  been  employed  ! 

the  Parafhrasi  on  Isaiak  nothing  very  favourable  can  be  said.  SuW 
and  solemn  prose  gains  little  by  a  change  to  blank  verse ;  and  the  para- 
tt.has  deserted  his  original,  by  admitting  images  not  Asiatick,  at  least 
odaical : 

——Returning  Peace, 

Dove  eycdy  and  rob'd  in  white — 

his  petty  poems  some  are  very  trifling,  without  any  thing  to  b^*  praised 
r  in  the  thought  or  expression.  He  is  unlucky  in  his  competition ;  he 
;he  same  idle  tale  with  Congreve,  and  does  not  tell  it  so  well.  He  trsns- 
from  Ovid  the  same  epistle  as  Pope ;  but  I  am  afraid  not  with  equal 
iness. 

I  examine  his  performances  one  by  one  would  be  tedipus.  His  translati* 
3m  Homer  into  blank  verse  will  find  few  readers  while  another  csn  be 
a  rhyme.  The  piece  addressed  to  Lambarde  is  no  disagreeable  specimen 
istolary  poetry  ;  and  his  ode  to  the  lord  Gower  was  pronounced  fagf  Pope 
ext  ode  in  the  English  language  to  Dryden*s  Cecilia.     Fcnton  may  be 

styled  an  excellent  versifier  and  a  good  poet. 


WHAT- 
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WHATEVER  1  hvtfi  stid  of  F«nton  is  confirmed  b^  Pope  m  a  It 
by  which  he  commanieued  to  Broome  an  aocooot  of  bis  death. 

to 

'  The    Rct^.    m.    BROOME 

PvLHASffi  Mar  Hax£utok« 

N<fk 

•  SUTJOLKZ 

By  BiccLts  Bag. 
Dn  Sir. 

I  Intended  to  write  to  you  on  this  melancholy  subject^  the  death  of 
Fenton,  before  yn  came ;  but  stayed  to  have  informed  myself  and  j 
y<  circumsOMces  of  it.  All  I  hear  is,  that  he  felt  a  gradual  Decay,  t) 
early  ij^  I^fe,  and  was  decHning  for  5  or  6  months.  It  was  not,  as  I  a 
hendeSl^'^the  Gout  in  his  Stomach,  bat  I  believe  rather  a  Comjilicatioi 
of  Gross  humours,  as  he  was  naturally  corpulent,  notdicharging  thems 
IB  he  used  no  sort  of  Exercise.  No  man  better  bore  ye  approaches  < 
Dissolution  (as  I  am  told)  or  with  less  ostentation  yielded  up  his  I 
'The  great  Modesty  w^l*  you  know  was  natural  to  him,  andy«  great 
tempt  he  had  for  all  sorts  of  \anity  and  Parade,  never  appeared  mor( 
in  his  last  moments :  He  had  a  conscious  Satisfaction  (no  doubt)  in  : 
right,  in  feeling  himself  honest,  true,  &  un-pretending  to  more  thti 
bis  own.  So  he  dyed,  as  he  lived  with  that  secret,  yet  sufficient,  Co 
ment. 

As  to  any  Papers  left  behind  him,  I  dare  say  they  can  be  but  few ;  f< 
reason.  He  never  wrote  out  of  Vanity,  or  thought  much  of  the  Appla 
men.  I  know  an  Instance  where  he  did  his  utmost  to  conceal  his 
merit  that  way  ;  and  if  we  join  to  this  his  natural  Love  of  Ease  I  fan 
must  expect  little  of  this  sort :  at  least  I  hear  of  none  exrrept  some  few  fi 
remarks  on  Wallet  (w«^  his  cautious  integrity  made  him  leave  an  order 
given  to  Mr.  Tonson)  and  perhaps,  tho  tis  many  years  since  I  saw  it,  al 
lation  of  the  first  Book  of  Oppian.  He  had  begun  a  Tragedy  of  Dior 
made  small  progress  in  it. 

As  to  his  other  Affiiirs,  he  died  poor,  but  honest,  leaving  no  Del 
Legacies ;  except  of  a  few  p*  to  Mr.  Trumbull  and  my  Lady,  in 
of  respect,  Gx-atefulness,  and  mutual  Esteem. 

1  shall  with  pleausurc  take  upon  me  to  draw  this  amiable,  quiet,  desei 
unpretending  Christian  and  Philosophical  character,  in  His  Epitaph.  1 
T:  utb  may  be  spoken  in  a  few  words  :  as  for  Ftourish,  &  Oratory,  &  P« 
I  leave  them  to  younger  and  m©rc  lively  writers,  such  as  love  writln 
writing  sake,  &  wj  rather  show  their  own  Fine  Parts,  y^  Report  the 
able  ones  of  any  other  man.    So  the  Elegy  I  renounce. 
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I  condole  with  you  from  my  heart,  on  the  loss  of  so  worthy  a  man,  and 
Friend  to  us  both.  Now  he  is  gone,  I  must  tell  you  he  has  done  you 
limy  a  gooci  office,  and  set  your  character  in  the  i'aircst  light,  to  some  who 
: her  mistook  you^  or  knew  you  not.    1  doubt  not  he  has  done  ihi:  same 


ir  me. 


Adieu:    Let  us  lore  his  Memory,    and  profit  by  his  Example.  I  am 
Kxy  sincerely, 

Vi.  S  I  R 
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Your  affectionate 
And  real  Servant, 


A.  P  OT*      «, 
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JOHN  GAY,  descended  from  an  old  family  that  had  been  long  i^ 
possessioaof  the  manour  of  *  Goldworthy  in -Devonshire,  was  born  in 
1688,  at  or  near  Barnstable,  \rherc  he  u-as  educated  by  Mr.  Luck,  who 
taught  tlie  schcol  of  that  town  with  good  reputation,  and,  a  little  bcforehe 
Tetiicdfrom  it,  published  a  volume  of  Latin  and  English  Verses.  Under  I 
such  a  master  he  was  likely  to  form  a  taste  for  poetry.  Being  barn  witfaotft  ^ 
ppspecc  of  hereditary  riches,  he  ^as  sent  to  London  in  his  youth,  and  pU-  ! 
Gfid  ap^knttce  with  a  silk- mercer. 

How  long  he  continued  behind  the  counter,  or^xith  what  degree  of  loft- 
ness  and  dexterity  he  received  and  accommodated  the  ladies,  as  he  probiblf  . ,, 
took  no  delight  in  telling  it,  is  not  known.     The  report  is,  thathevii   ^ 
soon  weary  of  either  the  restraint  or  servility  of  his  occupation,  and  eaalf   ^ 
persuaded  his  master  to  discharge  him.  T 

The  dutcbess  of  Monmouth,  remarkable  for  inflexible   perseverance  ia  I 
her  demand  to  be  treated  as  a  princess,  in  1712  took  Gay  into  h^  serviaai  I 
secretary  :  by  quitting  a  shop  for  such  service,  he  might  gain   leisure,  bat 
he  certainly  advanced  little  in  the  boast  of  independence.     Of  his  leisure  be 
made  so  good  use,  that  he  published  next  year  a  poem  on  Hural  Spcru,  and 
inscribed  it  to  Mr.  Pope  who  was  then  i  ising  fast  into  reputation.    Pope 
was  pleased  with  the  honour  ;  and  when  he  became  acquainted  with  Gafi 
found  such  attractions  in  his  manners  and  conversation,  that    he   seems  to 
have  received  him  into  his  inmost  confidence  ;  and  a  friendship  was  foruned 
between  them  which  lasted  to  their  separation  by  death,  wixhout  any  knovn  | 
abatement  on  either  part.     Gay  was  the  general  favouiito  of  the  M'bole  asse* 
ciation  of  wits  ;   but  they  regarded  him  as  a  play-fellow  rather  than  a  pwt- 
ncr,  and  treated  him  with  more  fondness  than  respect. 

Nc^t  year  he  published  TAf  ShtfhenTs  IVe^k^  i\\  English  pastorals,  is 
which  tire  imcges  are  drawn  from  rc^  life,  such  as  it  appears  among  fch^itth  , 
ticks  in  p..its  of  England  leraote  from  London.  Steele,  in  some  papers  of 
the  Guaidian^  bad  piaiscd  Ambrose  Philips,  as  ihc  pastoral  writer  ibit 
yielded  only  to  Theocritus,  Virgil,  and  SpentiCr.  Pope,  vho  had  also 
publbhcd  Pastorals,  net  pleased  to  b«  overlooked,  diew  up  a   compxrisoa 

*  'o9lS.votrtKj  docc  nc:  appeal  in  tbt  I'tHire*  Dr.  J. 
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jf  bis  own  -compositions  with  those  of  Philips,  in  which  he  covertly  gave 
limsclf  the  preference,  while  he  seemed  to  disown  it.  Not  content  with 
:hii,  Jbe  is  supposed  to  have  incited  Gay  to  write  the  Shepherd's  Jf^cek^  to 
fthew,  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  co|^  nature  with  minuteness,  ruial  life  must 
3C  exhibited  such  as  gros^ness  and  ignorance  have  nrade  it.  So  far  tlie  plan 
wts  reasonable  ;  but  the  Pastorals  are  introduced  by  a  Proeme,  written  with 
uxch  inaiiation  as  they  could  attain  of  obsolete  language,  and  by  consequence 
in  a  style  that  was  never  spoken  nor  written  in  any  language  oi;  in  any  place. 

But  the  effect  of  reality  and  truth  became  conspicuous,  even  \ihen  the 
intention  was  to  shew  them  groveling  and  degraded.  These  Pastorals  be- 
came popular,  and  were  i^ad  with  delight,  as  just  repvesentatioi^s  of  rural 
Atnnei-s  and  occupations,  by  those  who  had  no  interest  in  the  rivalry  of  the 
?octs,  nor  knowledge  of  the  critical  dispute. 

In  171S  he  brought  a  comedy  called  The  {Fife  of  Bath  upon  the  stage, 
but  it  received  no  applause :  he  printed  it,  however,  and  seventeen  years 
•ficr,  having  altered il,  and,  as  he  thought,  adapted  it  more  to  the  public 
teste,  he  offered  it  again  to  the  town  ;  but,  though  he  was  flushed  with  the 
success  of  the  Beogar's  Opera,  had  tlie  mortification  to  see  it  again  rejected. 

In  the  last  year  of  queen  Anne's  life.  Gay  was  made  secretary  to  the  earl 
of  Clarendon,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Hanover.  This  was  a  station 
:hat  naturally  gave  him  hopes  of  kindness  from  every  party;  but  the  queen's 
Icath  put  an  end  to  her  favours,  and  he  had  dedicated  his  Shepherd's  Week 
tO  Bolingbroke,  which  Swift  considered  as  the  crime  that  obstructed  all  kind- 
aess  from  the  house  of  Hanover^ 

He  did  not,  however,  oniit  to  improve  the  right  vrhich  his  office  had  given 
hhn  to  the  notice  of  the  royal  family.  On  the  arrival  of  the  princess  'of 
R'ales,  he  wrote  a  poem,  and  obtained  so  much  favour,  that  both  th6  l^rince 
ind  Princess  went  to  sec  Kis  IVhat  dye  call  it,  a  kind  of  mock-tragedy,  in 
orhich  the  images  were  comic,  and  the  action  grave  ;  so  that,  as  Pope  re-» 
btes,  Mr.  Cromwell,  whorould  not  he?.T  what;  was  said,  was  at  a  loss  how: 
to  reconcile  the  laughter  of  the  audience  with  the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

Of  this  performance  the  value  certainly  is  but  little  ;  but  i^  w^as  one  of 
the  lucky  trifles  thr\t  give  pleasure  by  novelty,  and  was  so  much  favoured  , 
by  tho  ?.udience,  that  envy  appeared  against  it  in  the  form  of  criticism  ^  and 
3riffin,  a  pl?.ycV,  in  conjimction  wi:h  Mr.  Theobald,  a  man  afterwards 
nore  remarkable,  produced  a  pamphlet  called  The  Key  to  the  What  d'ye  call 
f;  which,  s?.ys  Gay,  '*  calls  me  a  blockhead,  and  Mr.  Pope  a  knave." 

But  Fortune  has  been  always  inconstant.  Not;  Iwig  afterwards  (1717)  he 
indeavoured  to  entertain  the  town  with  Three  hours  after  Marriage ;  a  comedy 
rritten,  as  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  believing,  by  the  joint  assistance  of 
*ope  and  Arbuthnot.  One  puiposc  of  it  was  to  bring  into  cpntempt  Dr. 
Voodward  ihe  Fossilist,  a  man  not  really  or  justly  contemptit>le.  It  had- the 
'?te  which  such  outrages  deserve:  the  scene  in  which  Woodward  was  di- 
tctXy  and  apparently  ridiculed,  by  tlie   introduction  of  a  mummy  and  a 

3  C  2  '  ciocodile. 
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crocodile^  disgusted  the  tudiencf ,  and  the  performtnce  was  drivea  off  tl 
stdge  with  general  condemnation. 

G-y  h  represented  as  ^  man  easily^  incited  to  hope,  and  deeply  deprew 
vrhen  hh  hopes  were  disappptn(ed.  This  is  npt  the  character  of  a  bero  ;  fa 
it  may  nacyrally  imply  something  inore  generally  welcome,  a  soft  and  di 
companion.  Whoever  j»  4pt  to  hope  good  from  others  is  cJiUgcnt  tojkm 
them  ;  but  be  that  believes  his  powei^  strong  enough  to  force  th^r  own  vaj 
commonly  tries  only  to  please  himself. 

He  had  been  simple  enough  to  imagine  that  those  who  laughed  at  tl 
What  d'ye  call  if  would  raise  the  fortune  of  its  author  ;  and^  finding  nothij 
don^,  sunk  into  dejection.  His  friends  endeavoured  to  divert  him*  Tl 
earl  of  Burlington  sent  him  (17161)  into  IJfevonshire :  the  year  after,  M 
Pulteney  took  him  to  Aix  ;  and  in  the  following  year  lord  Harcourt  inviti 
him  to  his  seat,  where^  during  his  visits  two  rural  lovers  >yere  kiUcd  wi 
lightning,  as  is  particularly  told  in  Pope's  Letters. 

lieing  now  generally  known,  he  published  (1720)  his  Poems  by  subscri 
tiqn  with  s^ch  success,  that  he  ral!»cd  a  thousand  pounds  i  aod  called4 
friends  to  a  consultation,  what  use  might  be  best  made  of  it.  X«ewis,  t 
6te\rard  of  lord  Oxford,  advised  him  to  entrust  it  to  the  funds,  and  live  up 
the  interest ;  Arbuthnqt  bade  hina  intrust  it  to.  Providence,  and  live  ppoot 
principal  ^  Pope  directed  him,  and  was  seconded  by  Swift^  to  purchase 
annuity. 

Gay  in  that  diiiastrous  year  ^  had  a  present  from  young  Craggs  of  soi 
South -sea-stcck,  and  once  supposed  himself  to  be  master  of  twenty  thousa 
pounds.  His  friends  persuaded  him  to  sell  his  share ;  but  he  dreamed 
dignity  and  splendour,  and  could  not  bear  to  obstruct  his  own  fortune.  ] 
^ras  then  importuned  to  sell  as  much  as  would  purchase  an  hundred  a  yi 
for  life,  *•  which,"  says  Fenton,  "  will  make  you  sure  of  a  clean  shim 
'*  a  shoulder  of  mutton  every  day."  This  counsel  was  rejected  :  the  pn 
and  principal  were  lost,  and  Cay.  sunk  under  the  calamity  so  low  that  1 
life  bcc::pie  in  danger. 

By  the  care  of  his  friends,  among  whom  Pope  appears  to  have  shewn  p 
ticular  tendernes*?,  his  hearth  was  restored ;  and,  returning  to  his  studies, 
wrote  a  tragely  c-cUecI  The  Capivesy  which  he  was  invited  to  read  before  I 
princess  of  Wales.  When  the  hour  ^amc,  he  saw  the  princess  and  her 
dies  all  in  expectation,  and  advancing  with  reverence,  too  great  for  any  otl 
attention,  stumbled  at  a  sipol,  ^nd  falling  forwards,  threw  down  a  weigl 
Jjipan  screen,  the  princess  started,  tiie  ladies  screamed,  and  poor  Gay,  ai 
all  the  disturbance,  was  still  to  read  his  play. 

The  ftjt<»  of  7^hc  Capiivesy  which  was  acted  at  Drury-Lane  in  1723-4; 
Jcnow  not  i  j  but  he  now  thought  hiinsclf  in  favour,  and  undertook  (17t 

*  Spencc  • 

"t*  It  was  xcted  &cven  niglns.    The  Autbcr'i  third  rn^l  ^a)  by  cororoandof  theij  Roy^l  Higlu^ 
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§  vritt  t  volume  of  Fables  for  the  improvement  of  the  young  duke  of  Cum^ 
)erl&iid.  F»r  this  he  is  said  to  have  been  promised  a  reward^  which  he  had 
IfNtbdess  magnified  with  all  the  wild  expectations  of  indigence  and  vanity. 

Next  yctr  the  Prince  and  Princess  became  King  and  C^ueen,  and  Gay 
lis  to  be  great  and  happy )  but  on  the  settlement  of  the  household  he  found 
Mmself  appointed  gentleman  usher  to  the  princess  Louisa.  By  this  offer  he 
ft#aght  himself  insulted,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  Queen,  that  he  was  too 
lid  for  the  place.  There  seem  to  have  been  many  machinations  employed 
Aerwards  in  his  fovour ;  and  diligent  court  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Howard,  after- 
rards  countess  of  Suffolk^  who  was  much  beloved  by  the  King  and  Queen » 
^engage  her  interest  for  his  promotion  ;  but  solicitations,  verses,  and  ilat- 
Sries,  were  thrown  away ;  the  lady  he^rd  them,  and  did  nothing. 
k  All  the  pain  which  he  suffered  from  neglect,  or,  as  he  perhaps  termed  it, 
ke  ingratitude  of  the  court,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  driven  away  by 
he  unexampled  success  of  the  Bcg*qrs  Opera*  This  play,  written  in  ridi- 
fek  of  the  musical  Italian  Drama,  \vm  first  offered  to  Cibber  and  his  Bre* 
hren  at  Dmry-Lane,  and  rejected ;  it,  bgjng  then  carried  to  Rich,  had  the 
feet,  as  was  ludicrously  said,  of  making  Gay  ricky  and  Rich  gay. 

Of  this  lucky  piece,  as  the  reader  cannot  but  wish  to  know  the  original  and 
p^gress,  I  haye  inserted  the  relation  which  Spen^e  has  given  in  Pope's  words. 

"  Dn  Swift  had  been  observing  once  to  Mr.  Gay,  what  an  odd  pretty  sort 
^of  a  thing  a  Newgate  Pastoral  might  make.  Gay  Wc^s  inclined  to  try  at 
^'inch  a  thing  for  some  time  ;  but  afteiwards  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
*^imte  a  comedy  on  the  same  plan.  This  was  what  gave  rise  to  the  &•- 
Igor's  Opera.     He  began  on  it  \  and'when  first  he  mentioned  it  to  Swift,  the 

*  Doctor  did  not  much  like  the  project.  As  he  carried  it  on,  he  shewed 
'what  he  wrote  to  both  of  us,  and  we  now  and  then  gave  a  correction,  vc 
'  a  word  or  two  of  advice  •  but  it  was  wholly  of  his  own  writing. — When  it 
'  was  done,  neither  of  us  thought  \\  would  succeej.—  We  shewed  it  to  Con- 
^  grcve  ;  who,  after  reading  it  over,  said,  It  would  cither  take  greatly,  or  be 

damned  confoundedly. — We  were  all,  at  the  first  night  of  it,  in  great  un- 
"  certainty  of  the  event;  till  we  were  very  much  encouraged  by  over- hearing 
'  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  sat  in  the  next  box  to  us,  say,  *  It  will  do— it 
^  must  do  !  I  see  it  in  the  eyes  of  them.'     This  was  q,  good  while  before  the 

*  first  act  was  over,  and  so  gave  us  ease  soon  i  iox  .that  duke  (besides  his 
'  own  good  taste)  has  a  particular  knack,  as  any  one  now  living,  in  disco-- 
^  vcring  the  t%ste  of  the  publick.     He  was  quite  right. in  this,  as  usual ; 

*  the  good-nature  of  the  audience  appeared  stronger  and  stronger  every  act, 
^  and  ended  in  a  clamour  of  applause." 

Its  reception  is  thus  recorded  in  the  notes  to  the  X>unciad : 

"  This  piece  was  received  with  greater  applause  than  was  ever  known. 

"Besides  being  acted  in  London  sixty- three  days  without  interruption,  and 

^  renewed  the  next  season  with  equal  applause,  it  spread  into  all  the  great 

"  towns  of  England  ;  was  played  in  many  places  to  the  thirtieth  and  for- 

"  l;ietb 
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*'  tieth  timt ;  at  Bath  and  Bxiatol  fifty,  &c.  It  made  its  prcgrcss  into  Wila 
^'<  Scotland^  and  Ire^d^  MFhere  it  v&s  performed  tviTnry^ar  days  soccri 
^*  sively.  The  kdies  carried  about  ^;i  itli  them  the  farourite  $oiigs  of  it  ji 
**  iacsy  and  houses  were  (vrnisbed  with  it  in  screens.  The  fane  of  it  im 
^*  not  confined  to  the  author  only.  The  person  who  aaed  Polly,  ull  Aei 
•*  obscure,  became  alj  at  once  the  favourite  of  the  town ;  her  pictures  veif 
*^  engraved,  and  sold  in  great  numbers;  ber  Life  written,  books  of  fattn 
*^  and  vcises  to  her  puUished,  and  pampldets  made  even  of  ber  sayings  at 
''  jests.  Fuvthermore,  it  drove  out  of  England  (for  that  season)  the  lufiai 
«  Opera,  which  had  carried  all  before  it  for  ten  years,*" 

Of  this  performance,  when  it  was  printed,  the  reception  was  difierent,  afll 
cording  to  the  different  opinions  of  its  readers.  Swift  commended  it  fa 
the  excellence  of  its  morality,  as  a  piece  that  *'  placed  all  kinds  of  vice  ii 
^'  the  strongest  and  mon  odious  light;*'  but  others,  and  i^mong  them  Dk 
Ileiring,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  censured  it  as  giving  ettcov; 
ragement  not  only  to  vice  but  to  crimes,  by  making  a  highwayman  the  bm^ 
and  dismissing  him  at  last  unpu^slied.  It  Uas  been  even  said^  chat,  afte^ 
the  exhibition  of  the  Beggar  j  Ojera^  the  gangs  of  robbers  were  evideo^ 
tnukiplieJ.  . 

Both  these  decisions  are  surely  exaggerated.  The  play,  like  many  otkd 
was  plainly  written  only  to  divert,  without  any  moral  purpose,  and  is  thexC| 
fore  UGt  likely  to  do  good ;  nor  ca^  it  be  conceived^  without  move  spccul^ 
tion  tha;i  life  requires  or  admits,  to  be  productive  of  much  evil.  High^ 
way  men  and  house- breakers  seldom  frequent  the  pi  :»y- house,  or  mingle  i^ 
any  elegant  diversion  \  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  imagine  that  be  ini| 
rob  witli  safety,  because  he  scrs  Macheath  reprieved  upon  the  str.ge. 

This  objection  however,^  or  some  other  lathcr  political  than  moral,  obj 
taincd  such  pievalcncc,  tljat  when  G2.y  produced  a  second  part  undertb 
name  of  Pc;//)*,  it  was  prohibited  by  the  Loid  Chamberlain;  and  hewn 
forced  to  i-ecompense  hii-:  repuLsc  by  a  subscription,^  which  is  said  to  have  b«j 
so  liberally  bo>towcd,  that  v  hat  he  called  cpprcst;ion  ended  in  profit.  The* 
publicaiion  was  so  much  favoured,  that  though  the  first  part  gained  bim  tw 
hunlicil  pounds,  near  th-.Icc  a3  much  was  profit  of  the  seco.Kl. 

lie  received  yei  ar.c:her  recompense  (ov  this  suppc  sed  hard  .hip,  in. the 
affcalonne  atte;:tion  of  the  diike  and  duchess  of  Q^iecpi^berry,  into  vr hose 
}.«'.i:3o  he  was  taken,  and  with  whom  he  passed  the  remaining  part  of  hblifc 
*  The  rir.ke,  considciing  his  want  of  otconoray,  undertook  the  managemcol 
cf  his  mr^ncy,  and  g?vc  it  to  him  as  he  vantrd  it.  But  it  is  supposed  ttui 
the  disccuntenance  of  the  Court  sunk  deep  into  his  heart,  and  gave  hin 
niore  discontent  than  the  applauses  or  tenderness  of  his  friends  could  over- 
power.  He' soon  foil  into  liis  old  dIs;empor,  an  habitual  cholick,  a:id  l«fl" 
guiilicd,  though  with  mcny  intervals  of  eajc  and  chcerfukces,  till  a  violent 
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:  at  last  seized  him,  a^  carried  him  to  the  grave,  ^  Arbuthn-t  reported, 
ith  more  precipiiance  than  he  had  ever  known.  He  died  on  the  fourth  of 
«cember  17S2,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  letter  which 
rought  an  account  of  his  death  10  Swift  was  laid  by  for  some  chys  uncpen- 
I,  because  when  he  received  it^  he  was  imprest  with  the  preconception  of 
ime  misfortune,' 

(  After  his  deaths  was  published  a  second  volume  of  Fables  more  political 
bMi  the  former.  His  opera  of  Achilles  was  acted,  and  the  profits  wcjt  gir^ 
B  to  two  wdCfW  sisters,  who  inherited  what  he  left,  as  his  lawful  heirs ;  for 
m  died  without  a  will,  though  he  had  gathered  *  three  thousand  pounds. 
Ehere  have  appeared  likewise  under  bis  name  a  comedy  called  the  Distrest 
Wif^y  and  the  R^tAnalatOdlh^un,  a  piece  of  humour. 
^  The  charaeter  given  him  by  Pope  ♦  is  this,  that  **  he  was  a  natural  man, 
■without  design,  who  spoke  what  he  thought,  and  just  as  he  thought  it  ;*• 
bd  that  '<'  he  was  of  s  timid  temper,  and  fearful  of  giving  offence  to  the 
f  great  ;*•  which  caution,  however,  says  Pope,  was  of  no  avail. 

As  a  poet,  he  cannot  be  rated  very  high.  He  \5^as,  as  I  once  heard  a  fe- 
[e  critic  remark,  *'  of  a  lower  order."  He  had  not  in  any  great  degree 
le  mifts  divtnior,  the  dignity  of  genius.  Much  however  mu^^t  he  allowed 
^t)le  author  of  a  new  species  of  composition,  thoiigh  it  be  not  of  the  high- 
it  kind.  We  owe  to  Gay  the  Ballad  Opera ;  a  mode  of  comedy  which  at 
M  was  supposed  to  delight  only  by  Its  novelty,  but  has  now  by  the  expc- 
tece  of  half  a  century  been  found  so  well  accommodated  to  the  disposition 
F  a  popular  audience,  that  it  is  likely  to  keep  long  possession  of  the  staee?. 
Htether  this  new  drama  was  the  product  of  judgment  or  of  luck,  the  pr^ire 
F  it  must  be  given  to  the  inventor;  and  there  are  many  writers  read  with 
lore  reverence,  to  whom  such  merit  of  originality  cannot  be  attributed. 

His  first  performance,  the  Rural  Sforts^  is  such  as  was  easily  ohnncd  and 
Xecated;  it  is  never  contemptible,  nor  ever  excellent.  The  Fan  is  one  of 
tsose  mythological  fictions  which  antiquity  delivers  ready  to  thr?  h^ind,  but 
'hich,  like  other  things  that  lie  open  to  every  one's  use,  are  of  little  v?.!ue. 
rhe  attention  naturally  retires  from  a  new  tale  of  Venus,  Diana,  and  Mi- 
nerva. 

His  Fables  seem  to  have  been  a  favourite  work ;  for  having  pliblishcJ  on;? 
olume,  he  left  another  behind  hlui.  Of  thii?  kind  of  Fables,  the  authors 
>  not  appear  to  have  formed  any  distinct  or  settled  notion.  Phacdrus  ev!- 
•mly^confrjunds  them  with  72/^?,  and  Gay  both  v/itb  Tales  and  /lle<;n?tcat 
^osopopaias.  A  Fuhk^  or  Apolnouej  such  as  is  now  under  considerr.no n, 
Cms  to  be,  in  its  genuine  state,  a  narrative,  in  N^-hich  beings  irrationd,  aaJ 
metimes  inanimate,  ar^ores  io^uNftfur,  non  tantum  ferity  arc,  for  the  puipoiicr 
'  moral  instruction,  feigned  ro  act  and  speak  with  human  interests  and 
issions.    To  this  d^script'on  the  compositions  of  Gay  do  not  al'>vays  con- 
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form.  For  a  Fable  he  giveS  how  and  then  a  Taltf,  or  an  abstracted  AlWgorjr; 
and  from  some,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
extract  any  moral  principle.  They  arCj  however,  told  with  liveliness;  the 
versification  is  smooth ;  aftd  the  diction,  though  how-ahd-then  a  litdc  con- 
strained by  the  measure  or  the  rhyme,  is  generally  happy. 

To  Trivia  may  be  allowed  all  that  it  claims ;  it  is  sprightly,  various,  ind 
pleasant.     The  subject  is  of  that  kind  v^hich  Gay  was  by  nature  qualified 
to  adorn ;  yet  some  of  h'ls  decorations  may  be  justly  wished  away.    An  honctt 
black^smith  might  have  done  for  Fatty  what  is  performed  by  Vulcan.    Tbe 
appearance  of  Cloacina  is  nauseous  and  superfluous ;  a  sboeboy  tould  hire 
been  produced  by  the  casual  cohabitation  of  mere  mortals.     Horace's  nik 
is  broken  in  both  cases ;  there  is  no  dignus  vtndice  nodus j  no  diftculty 
required  any  supernatural  interposition.    A  patten  may  be  made  by  the  hu 
xner  of  a  mortal  \  and  a  bastard  may  be  dropped  by  a  human  strumpet, 
great  occasions^  and  on  small,  the  mind  is  repelled  by  useless  and  apj 
falsehood. 

Of  his  little  Poems  the  public  judgnAent  seems  to  be  right ;  they  are  nei- 
ther much  esteemed,  nor  totally  despised.     The  story  of  the  Apparitioa) 
borrowed  from  one  of  the  ules  of  Poggio.    Those  that  please  least  are  the 
pieces  to  which  Gutlrver  gave  occasion ;  for  who  can  much  delight  in  dc, 
echo  of  an  unnatiual  fiaion  ? 

Dicne  is  a  counterpart  to  AmynU,  and  Pastor  FiJo^  and  other  trifles  of  tb^ 
same  kind,  easily  imitated,  and  unworthy  of  imitation.     What  the  Italius; 
call  comedies  from  a  happy  Conclusion,  Gay  calls  a  tragedy  from  a  moQiii*j 
ful  event;   but  the  style  of  the  Italians  and  of  Gay   is  equally  tra^ctL^ 
Tiiere  is  something  in  the  poetical  Arcadia  so  remote  from  known  reality  loA; 
spec^ulaiive  possibility,  that  we  can  never  support  its  representation  through; 
a  long  work.     A  Pastoral  of  an  hundred  lines  may  be  endured  ;  bgt  wha 
will  hear  of  sheep  ind  goats,   and  myrtle  bowers,    and  purling  livnlctSB 
throupli  fivc  acu?    Such  scenes  please  barbarians  in  the  dawn  of  literature, 
and  children  in  the  dawn  of  life ;  but  will  be.  for  the  most  part  thrown  awafi 
a^  men  grow  wije,  and  nations  grow  learned^ 
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F  (5  £  0  R  G  E  G  R  A  N  V 1 1^  t  £i  or  as  othcts  write  OreiMvilbj  vf 
^  (Sf^mmltiy  afterwards  lord  Landsdownc  of  Biddeford  in  the  -county  of 
ROft,  less  is  known  than  his  name  and  riank  might  give  reason  to  etpea. 
«tt  bom  about  1667,  the  son  of  Bernard  Gi-cenville^  who  was  entrusted 
f  Monk  with  the  most  private  trans^'ctionci  of  the  Rest6ration,  <and  the 
fctAdsofi  of  Sir  Bevil  Greenville,  who  died  in  the  King's  tause^  ftt  the  bat- 
m  of  Landsdowne. 

Hb^eirly  education  was  su^intendedby  Sir  William  iXWd  ;  and  his  pro^ 
jlMi  was  such  that  before  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge^, 
^liere  he  pronounced  a  copy  of  his  own  Verses  to  the  princess  Mary  d'Esti 
K  llodSena,  then  dutchess  of  York,  when  she  visited  the  university^ 
""  At  the  accession  of  king  James,  being  now  at  eighteen,  he  again  exerted 
fiy*  poetical  powers,  and  addressed  the  new  monarch  in  three  short  pieces^ 
tf"  which  the^first  is  profane,  and  the  two  others  such  as  a  boy  might  be  ex- 
ll^ittd  to  produce ;  but  he  was  commended  by  old  Waller,  who  perhaps 
Minpteased  to  find  himself  imitated,  in  six  lines,  which,  though  they  be- 
1^  with  nonsense  and  «nd  with  dulnes*,  excited  in  the  young  author  a  rap- 
feare  of  acknowledgment. 

In  numbers  such  as  Waller's  self  might  use. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  he  wrote  the  poem  tc  the  earl  of  Pe* 
^borough,  upon  his  uccomfllskmertt  of  the  duke  of  York's  marriage  v  ith 
4e  princess  of  Modcna,  whose  charms  appear  to  have  gained  a  stvor.g  prc- 
^^lence  t)ver  his  imagination,  and  upon  whom  nothing  ever  has  been  charged 
Hit  imprudent  piety,  an  intemperate  and  misguided  zeal  for  the  piopa- 
Emtioft  of  popery. 

However  faithful  Granville  mijrht  have  been  to  the  king,  or  however  ena- 
bUMiredof  the  Qjieen,  he  has  left  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  approved 

*  To  Trinity  College.  Bytliegnlversity  Regiiiter,  IttppeiT*,  tint  he  ^-x^  a<irmtted  to  lilt  Master's 
]>i|i«tln  k6^9:  we  nl^st,  tberefbre*  fcttbe  y^rof  hit 'birch  lomcjcm  baick.  fi*,^ 
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either  the  artifices  or  the  violence  with  which  the  King's  religion  was  in?i« 
nnatetl  or  obtruded.  He  endeavoured  to  be  true  at  once  to  the  King  and  to 
the  Church. 

Of  this  regulated  loyalty  he  has  transmitted  to  posterity  a,  sufficient jwoof, 
in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  liis  father  about  a  naoath  befoix  tbe  Jtfioce 
of  Orange  landed. 

'^  Mar,  near  Doncastcr,  Oct.  6,  16B8. 
**  To  the  honourable  Mr  Barnard  Granvitic,  at   the  caii  of  Bathe's,  St 

"  James's. 

«  S  I  R, 

"  Your  having  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a  commission  for  me,  can  no 
**  way  alter  or  cool  my  desire  at  this  important.juncture  to  venture  my  lift, 
**  in  some  manner  or  other,  for  my  King  and  my  Counti-y.  -     .    " 

^'  I  cannot  bear  living  under  the  reproach  of  lying  obscure  and  i<flek.| 
'^  country  retirement,  uhen  every  roan  wbp  has  the  least  sense  of  hoHir 
"  shftuldi)c  preparing  for  the  field.  ;  ^   • 

^*  You  may  remember.  Sir,  With  what  reluctance  I  submitted  to  jFOf 
'<  commands  upon  Monmouth's  rebellion,  \fhen  no  importunity  cooldiMe^ 
**  vaH  with  you  to  permit  roe  to  leave  thir  Academy :  I  was  too  young  tok 
''  hazarded  4  but,  give  roe  leave  to  say,  it  is  glorious  at  any  age  to  diefo 
'*  one*s  country,  and  the  sooner  the  nobler  the  sacrifice.  ■  » 

**  1  am  now  older  by  three  years. '  My  uncle  Bathe  \ras  not  so  old  wImb 
**  he  was  left  among  the  slain  at  the  battle  of  Newbury  ;  nor  you  yodixi^ 
•**  Sir,  wlicn  you  madr  your  escape  from  your  tutor's,  to  join  your  broths 
**  at  the  defence  of  Scilly. 

**  The  same  cause  is  now  come  round  aboiit  again.  The  king  has  bedii 
"  misled  s  let  those  who  hive  misled  him  be  answerable  for  it.  Nobodf 
"  can  deny  but  he  is  sacred  in  his  own  person  ;  and  it  is  eveiy  honest  tAM 
^'  duty  to  defend  ir. 

**  You  arc  pleased  to  say,  .it  is  yet  doubtful  if  the  Hollanders  are  T»fc 
**  encuj»hto  make  such  an  attempt ;  but,  be  thnt  as  it  will,  1  beg  leave  to 
**  irsist  upon  it,  that  I  may  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  as  one  whoseuttnost 
"^  ambition  it  is  to  devote  his  life  to  his  service,  and  my  country^ '  after 
**  t*ie  example  of  all  my  ancestors. 

•'  The  gentry  assembled  at  York,  to  agree  npnn  the  chrvice  of  fepttsea- 
•'  tntlves  for  the  county,  have  prepared  an  adciuNs,  to  asr,ure  his  iftajeSf 
**  they  are  ready  to  iagrifce  their  lives  and  fovinncs  for  him  u)pon  tbb  idid 
*'  all  other  occasio as;  but  at  the  same  time  they  humbly  besetfch  h\m  to 
•*  give  ihcm  such  ropgistrates  as  may  be  a  j^re^able  to  the  law  s  of  the  land ;  fe^, 
'*  at  present,  there  is  no  anthoriry  to  which  they  ciin  legally  submit.  '  * 

"  They  have  been  beating  up  for  volujfitccrs  at  York,  and  the  towns  aJ- 
««  jaccnr.  to  supply  the  regiments  at  Hull ;  but  nobody  v  ill  list;      *   '      '- 
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••  B]rwhat  I  can  faenr,  every  body  wishes  well  to  the  King;   but  they 
'  would  be  glad  his  ministers  were  hanged. 

^  The  wrnds  continue  so  contrary,  that  no  landing  can  be  so  soon  as  waa 
apprehended ;  therefore  I  may  hope  with  your  leave  and  assistance,  to 

•  be  in  readiness  before  any  action  can  begin.  I  beseech  you,  Si-r,  most 
^  humbly  and  most  earnestly,  to  add  this  one  act  of  indulgence  more  to  so 
^nany.  other  testimonies  which  I  have  constantly  received  of  your  good-- 
'•ness  j  and  be  pleased  to  believe  me  always  with  the  utmost  duty  and  sub- 

*  mission.  Sir,  ' 

^*  Your  most  dutiful  son, 

•*  and  most  obedient  servant, 

"Gig.  Gran VI Lit." 
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Through  the  whole  reign  of  king  William  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
ilitexary  retirement,  and  indeed  had  for  soihe  time  few  ether  pleasures  but 
base  of  study  in  his  power.  He  was,  as  the  biographers  cbsciire,  the 
Danger  son  of  a  younger  brother;  a  denomination  by  which  our  ancestors 
noverbially-  expressed  the  lowest  state  of  penury  and  dependance.  He  is 
did,  hpwever,  to  have  preserved  himself  at  this  time  from  disgrace  and  dif- 
cokies  by  ceconomy,  which  he  forgot  or  neglected  in  life  more  advanced; 
id  i«  better  fortune. 

About  this  time  he  became  enamoured  of  the  countess  of  Ncwburgh, 
Jiom  he  has  celebrated  with  so  much  ardour  by  the  name  of  Mira.  He 
TOte  verses  to  l>er  before  he  was  three-and-twenty,  and  may  be  forgiven  if 
f7regarded  the  face  more  than  the  mind.  Poets  are  sometimes,  in  too  much 
aste  to  praise. 

In  the  time  of  his  retirement  it  is  probable  that  he  composed  his  drama- 
Ok  pieces,  the  ShcGallants  (acted  1696),  which  he  revised,  and  called 
n£4  a-  Lover f  and  alwoiys  a  Lover;  The  Jew  of  A Wr^, .  altered  from  Shake- 
leare's  Merchant  of  Femce  (1698);  Heroic  Ln/ve^  a  tragedy  (1701);  The 
rhish  Enchanters ^  (1706),  a  dramatick  po.?m ;  and  Peleus  and  Thethy  K 
asque,  wi  itten  to  accompany  The  Jew  of  Femce, 

The  conoedies,  which  he  has  not  printed  in  his  own  edition  of  bis  works^ 
nevor  saw.  Once  a  Lover,  and  always  a  Lovfr,  is  said  to  be  in  a  great  dc- 
ee  indecent  and  gross.  Granville  could  not  admire  without  bigctry ;  he 
pied  tlie  wrong  as  well  as  the  right  from  his  masters,  and  may  be  Rup- 
ee^ to  have  learned  obscenity  from  Wycherley,  as  he  learned  mythology 
sm  Waller. 

In  his  Jew  of  Vemcey  as  Rowe  remarks,  the  character  of  5jkyforjt  is  'made 
micky  and  we  are  prompted  to  laughter  instead  of  detestation. 
It  is  evident  that  Heroic  Love  was  written,  and  presented  on  the  sts{^'*,  he- 
re the  death  of  Drydcn.  It  is  a  mythological  tragedy,  upon  the  love  of 
;amemnon  and  Chryseis,  and  therefore  easily  sunk  into  n^glect^  thou gk 
aised  in  verse  by  Dry^n,  and  in  prose  by  Popc\ 
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It  is  coscluded  by  tjie  rfise  Uiypscs  with  this  speech ; 

Fate  holds  the  strings,  an«l  men  like  chlMrea  move 
But  as  thc/re  lad ;  success  is  from  ibotve. 

At  the  accession  of  .queen  Anne,  having. bis  fortune  iinprowj  by  b 
firoxu  his  father,  and  his  uncle  the  e^rl  of  Bathe,  he  was  chos^o  intl 
llament  for  Fovcy*  He  soon  af;er  ^fig^Lgcd  an  a  joiiu  translatlm  of  d 
vedives  against  Philipy  uith  ^,  deiiign^  furelyr  weak  and  pyeri)ej  of  \^ 
the  thunder  of  DcTiosthcnrs  upon  ^he  head  of  Lewis. 

He  afterwards  (in  170S)  had  bis  estate  again  augmented  by  an  inhei 
frotn  bis  elder  brother,  Sir  Bevil  Granville,  who,  as  he  returned  frc 
government  of  Barbadr)es.  died  at  sea.  He  continued  to  serve  in  ' 
xnent ;  and  in  the  ninth  year  of  queen  Anne  wa<»  chosen  knight  of  tb 
ias-  Cornwalh 

At  lYi^  memonible  change  of  the  ministry  (1710)«  h&  was  made  aei 
^t  war,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Robert  Walpole. 

Next  year,  when  the  violence  of  party  made  twelve  peers  in  ft  daj 
Granville  bcpame  Lord  LandsdozL'nCi  Baron  Biddeford,  by  a  promotioi 
remarked  to  l)c  not  invidiouc^,  because  he  was  the  heir  of  a  family  in 
two  peerages,  that  of  the  earl  of  Bath  and  lord  Granville  of  Poth 
had  lately  become  extinct-  Being  now  high  in  the  Gtueea's  favour,  he 
was  appoiiued  comptroller  of  the  household,  and  a  privy  counsello 
to  bis  other  honours  were  added  the  dedication  of  Pope's  Windor 
He  was  advanced  next  year  to  be  treasurer  of  the  household. 

Of  these  favours  he  soon  lost  all  but  his  title  ;  for  at  the  accession  < 
George  his  place  was  given  to  the  eavl  of  CholmondeJey,  and  lie  was  p< 
ed  with  the  rest  of  his  pirty.  Having  protested  against  the  bill  for  att 
Ormond  and  RoUngbroke,  he  w  as,  after  the  insurreaion  in  Scotland, 
Sept-  26,  1713,  as  a  suspected  man,  and  confined  in  the  Tower  vi. 
8,  1717,  when  he  was  at  last  released,  and  restored  to  his  scat  in  parli 
'MjpheTe'(1719)  he  made  a  very  ardent  and  animated  speech  against  th« 
of  the  bill  to  prevent  Occasional  Conformity,  which,  however,  tb< 
was  then  printed,  he  has  not  inserted  it  into  his  works. 

Some  lime  afterwards  (aJboi)t  1722),  being  perhaps  embarrassed  by  1 
fusion,  he  went  into  foreign  countries,  with  the  usual  pretence  of  rec 
his  health.  In  this  slate  of  leisure  and  reiiiement,  he  received  the  i 
lumc  of  Burnet's  Hi.stoiy,,  of  which  he  cannot  be  supprst^d  to  hi 
proved  the  gen'^ial  tendency,  and  where  he  thought  hi..isclf  ablet 
some  particular  falirehpods.  He  therefore  tndevtook  the  vindi<;atM  n 
r.eral  Monk  from  some  calumnies  qi.  Dr.  Buxnet,  and  sc/mc  misrep 
tions  of  Mr.  Echavd.  This  was  answeied  civilly  by  Mr.  Thpma? 
and  OWmixon  ;  and  more  roughly  by  Dr.  Colbatch. 

His  other  historical  performance  is  a  defence  of  his  relation  Sir  ] 
GrcentiUc,  whom  lord  Ckrendya  to  sUwn  in  a  form  very  unami^t) 
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uicli  is  urged  in  this  wpdogf,  to  yiMify  many  actions  that  faavQ  been  repre<» 
meed  as  culpable,  and  to  pailiate  the  rest,  that  the  reader  is  reconciled  for 
le  greater  part ;  and  it  i^  made  very  probable  that  Clarendon  was  by  per- 
«ial  enmity  dispo^  to  think*  the  worst  of  GFeenville^  as  Qreenyille  was 
10  very  willing  to  think  the  worst  of  Clarendon;  These  pieces  were  pub- 
ihed  at  his  retam  to  England. 

"SeiMg*  uav^  desirous  to  conclude  his  labourSji  and  enjoy  his  reputation, 
rfUbliMied  (1791)  u,  Tery  beautiful  and  splendid  edtiion  of  hi$  works,  in 
liich  he  omitted  what  he  disapprored,  and  enlarged  what  seemed  deficient. 
-Mt  rfbw  went  to  Court,  and  U'as  kindly  received  by  queen  Caroline ;  to 
ikoiii'  and  to  the  prineesa  Anne  he  presented  his  works,  with  verses  on  the 
kafc*  leaves,  with  which  he  concluded  his  poetical  labours. 
-'He  died  in  Hanover-sqnare,  Jan.  80,  17S5,  having  a  few  days  before 
oried  his  wife,  the  lady  Anne  Villers,  widow  to  Mr.  Thynpe,  by  whom 
pe  bad  fonr  daughters,  but  no  son.  ^ 

Writers  commonly  derive  their  reputation  from  their  works;  but  there 
jit  wqrks  which  owe  their  reputation  to  the  character  of  the  writer.    The 

iblickaomctimes  has  its  favourites,  whom  it  rewards  for  one  species  cf 
silence  with  ^he  honours  due  to  another.  From  him  whom  we  reverence 
bis  beneficence  we  do  not  willingly  withhold  the  praise  of  genius;  a 
of  exalted  merit  becomes  at  once  an  accomplished  writer,  as  a  beauty 
i.no  great  difficulty  in  passing  for  a  wit. 
-  GnmviDe  was  a  man  illustrious  by  his  biith,  and  therefore  attracted  notice  i 
iiace  he  is  by  Pope  styled  **  the  polite,"  be  must  be  supposed  elegant  in  his 
Blmiers,  and  generally  loved :  he  was  in  times  of  contest  and  turbulence 
leady  to  his  party,  and  obtained  that  esteem  which  is  always  conferred  up^ 
il  fimness  and  consistency.  With  those  advantages,  having  learned  the  art 
#  versifying,  he  declared  him:»elf  a  poet;  and  the  claim  to  the  laurel  was 
llowed. 

But  by  a  criiick  of  a  later  generation  who  takes  up  his  book  without  any 
KVourable  prejudices,  the  praise  already  received  will  be  thought  sufficient ; 
or  bis  works  do  not  shew  him  to  have  had  much  comprehension  from  na^ 
ure,  or  illumination  from  learning.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  ambitioii 
ibove  the  imitation  of  Waller,  of  whom  he  has  copied  the  faults,  and  ycry 
ittle  more.  He  is  for  ever  amusing  himself  with  the  puerilities  of  my tho- 
ogy  ;  his  King  is  Jupiter,  who,  if  the  Queen  brings  no  children,  has  a 
MLrren  Juno.  The  C^ueen  is  compounded  of  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva. 
His  poem  on  the  dutchess  of  Grafton's  lawsuit,  after  having  rattled  a  while 
irith  Juno  and  Pallas,  Mars  and  Alcidcs,  Cassiope,  Niobe,  and  the  Pro- 
petides,  Hercules,  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthus,  at  last  concludes  iti  folly 
iith*  profineness.  " 

His  verses  to  Mira,  which  are  most  frequently  mentioned,  have  little  in 
thett  of  either  art  or  nature^  of  the  sentiments  of  a  lover^  or  the  language 

of 
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ef  t  po^  :  there  may  be  found  now-ajid-tben  a  bappier  e£R>rt ;  bat  the 
are  commonly  feeble  and  unafiecting,  or  forced  and  extraragant. 

His  little  pieces  are  seldom  either  sprightly  or  el^ant,  either  keen  o 
weighty.  They  are  ,  trifles  written  by  idleness,  and  published  -by  Tanit) 
But  his  Prologues  and  Epilogues  have  a  just  claim'  to  praise. 

The  Progress  cf  Beauty  seems  one  of  his  most  elaborate  pieces,  andBu 
deficient  |n  splendour  and  gaiety  ;  but  the  merit  of  original  thought  is  vtitt 
ing.  )ts  highest  praise  is  the  spirit  with  which  he  celebrates  king  Jama! 
consort,  when  she  u'as  queen  bo  kmger.  ■ 

The  Sss^.oH  unmhiral  Flights  in  P^ctryis  not  inelegant  nor  injudicious,  tv 

has  something  of  vigour  beyond  most  of  his  other  performances :  his  pn 

cepts  are  just,  and  hi»  cautions  proper;  they  are, indeed  not  new^^bw.j|^ 

didactic  poem  novelty  b  to  be  expecteil  only  in  the'  ornaments  and  iUo4i 

.tions.     H is  .poeocai  precepts  arc  accompanied  with  agoeeable  aodinittafi 

tivc  notes.  -     * 

The  lyiasque  of  Pelais  and  Thetis  has  here  and  there  a  pretty  line  ;  bdt  J 

IS  not  always  melodious,  and  the  conclusion  is  wretched..  ^ 

In  his  BrU'ish  Etichanters  he  has  bidden  defiance  to  all  chronology,  I^CBBJ 

founcting  the  inconsistent  manners  of  different  ages;  but  the  dUlogur y|{ 

yoften  the  air  of  Dryden*s  rhyming  plays  i  and  the  songs  are  lively,' th< 

not  very  correct.    Th*is  is,  I  think,  far  the  best  of  bis  works  ;  for  if  it 

many  faults,  it  has  like^i  ise  passages  which  are  at  least  pretty^  though  I 

do  not  ^f^  (^  ^'^y  ^^S^  degree. of  excellence.  ..«. 

'.  ....  .J 
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'HOMAS  YALDEN,  the  sixih  son  of  Mr.  John  '.Yaldlen  of  Su^x, 
.was  born  in  the  city,  of  Exeter  in  167L  Having  been  educated  in 
grammar-school  belonging  to  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  be  was  in 
I9A9  ^  (he  age  of  nineteen,  admitted  commoner  of  Magdalen  Half,  uiir 
br  the  tuition  of  yosidh  Pullen,  a  man  whose  name  is  still  remembered  in 
|eimivcrsicy.  .  He  became  next  year  one  of  the  scholar*  of  Magdalen  Col- 
HP^  where  he  was  distinguished  by  a  lucky  accident. 
vU  was  }m  turn,  one  day,  to  pronounce  a  declamation  ^  and  Dr.  Houg^h, 
u  ^president,  happening  to  attend,  thought  the  composition  too  good  to  be 
10  speaker's.  Some  time  after,  the  doctor  Ending  him  a  little  irregularly 
nsy  in  the  library,  set  him  an  exercise  for  punishment ;  and  thai  he  might, 
Qt  be  deceived  by  any  artifice,  locked  the  door.  Yalden,  as  it  happened, 
Lid  been  lately  reading  on  the  subject  given,  and  produced  with  little  dif- 
kulty  a  composition  which  so  pleased  the  president,  that  he  told  him  his 
ormer  suspicions,  and  promised  to  favour  him. 

Among  his  contemporaries  in  the  college  were  Addison  and  Sacheverell,, 
ICQ  who  were  in  those  times  friends,  and  who  both  adopted  Yalden  to  their 
ncimacy.  Yalden  continued,  throughout  his  life,  to  think  as  probably  he 
bought  at  first,  yet  did  not  lose  the  fiiendsliip  of  Addison. 

When  Namur  was  taken  by  king  William,  Yalden  made  an  ode.  There 
as  never  any  reign  more  celebrated  by  the  poets  than  that  of  William,  who 
id  very  little  regard  for  song  himself,  but  happened  to  employ  ministers 
ho  pleased  themselves  with  the  praise  of  patronage. 

Of  this  ode  mention  is  made  in  an  humoious  poem  of  that  time,  called 
k  Oxford  Laurgat ;  in  which,  after  many  claims  had  been  made  and  re- 
eled, Yalden  is  represented  as  demanding  the  laurel,  and  as  being  called 

his  trial,  instead  of  receiving  a  rev/ard. 

His  crime  was  for  being  a  felon  in  verse* 

And  presenting  his  theft  to  the  king  ; 
The  first  xnn  a  trick  not  unsommon  6r  scarce, 

But  che  last  was  an  impudent  thing  : 

Yet 
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THOMAS  nCKELL,  the  son  of  the  reverend  Richard  Ti 
was  born  in  -1686  at  Bridekirk  in  Cumbci^nd  ;  and  in  April 
'  became  a  member  of  Ctueen's  College  in  Oxford  ;  in  1708  he  was  ) 
Master  of  Arts,  and  •two  years  afterwards  was  chosen  Fellow  ;  for  vl 
as  he  did'  not  comply  with  the  atatutes  by  taking  ordei-s,  he  obtained  i 
pensation  from  the  Crown.  He  held  his  Fellowship  till  1726,  andtha 
cated  it,  by  marrying,  in  that  year,  at  Dublin. 

Tickell  was  not  one  of  those  scholars  who  wear  away  their  lives  ia 
sets;  he  entered  early  into  the  world,  and  was  long  busy  in  public  ai 
in  which  he  was  initiated  under  the  patronage  of  Addison,  whose  qodo 
is  said  to  have  gained  by  his  verses  in  praise  of  Rosamond. 

To  those  verses  it  would  not  have  been  just  to  deny  regard  ;  for  they  ( 
tain  some  of  the  most  elegant  encomiastick  strains  ;  and,  among  the  ii 
merable  poems  of  the  same  kind,  ic  will  be  hard  to  find  one  with  vl 
they  need  to  fear  a  comparison.  It  may  deserve,  observation,  that  v 
Pope  wrote  long  afterwards  in  praise  of  Addison,  he  hfs  copied,  at  1 
fcas  resembled  Tickell, 

'Sjetjoy  lalutefair  Rosamonda^s  shade, 
And  wreaths  of  mTTtle  crown  the  lovely  maid. 
While  now  perhaps  with  Dido's  ghost  she  roves, 
And  hears  and  tells  ihe  siory  of  their  loves, 
Alike  ihey  mourn,  alike  they  bless  their  fate, 
^ince  Love  which  made  them  wretched,  made  ihem  great: 
Nor  longer  that  relentless  doom  bemoan, 
Which  gain'd  a  Virgil  and  an  Addison. 

Ticiu 

Then  future  ages  wfth  dclijrht  shall  see 
How  Plato's,  Bacon's,  Newton's,  lo6ks  agrx:*:  i 
Or  in  fair  series  hurel'd  bards  be  s.iOwr, 
.  A  Virgil  there, '  and  here  an  Addi^oxi. 

ton 
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lie  produCied  another  piece  of  the  same  kind  at  the  appearance  'of  Cat^, 
Srith  equal  skill  but,  net  equal  happiness. 

When  the  ministers  of  queen  Anne  were  negotiating  with  France',  TickeH 
published  The  Prospect  of  Peace,  a  poem,  of  which  the  tendency  was  to  re- 
claim the  nation  from  the  pride  of  conquest  to  the  pleasures  of  tranquillity. 
Mow  far  Tickcil,  whom  Sw  itt  afterwards  mentioned  as  ^^i^^wi/mttj,  had 
then  connected  himself  with  any  party,  I  know  not ;  this  poem  certainly 
<ndnot  flatter  the  praaiccs,  or  promote  the  opinions,,  of  the  men  by  whom 
lie  was  afterwards  befriended. 

Mr.  Addison,  however  he  hated  the  men  then  in  power,  suffered  his  fiie.nd- 
Hhip  to  prevail  over  his  public  spirit,  and  gave  in  the  Sfeciaior  such  praises 
fcf  Tickell's  poem,  that  when,  after  having  long  wished  to  peruse  it,  I  laid 
bold  on  it  at  last,  I  thought  it  unequal  to  the  honours  which  it  had  received, 
i^d  found  it  apiece  to  be  'approved  rather  than- admired.  But  the  kope 
Atcited  by  a  work  of  genius,  being  general  and  indefinite,  is  rarely  gratis 
Sed.  It  was  read  at  that  time  with  so  much  favour,  that  six  editions  were 
K)ld. 

At  the  arrival  of  king  George  he  sung  Tke  Royal  frogreis  ;  which  being 
iwerted  in  the  Sfectator  is  well  known,  and  i?f  which  it  is  just  to  say,  that 
it  is  neither  high  nor  low. 

The  poetical  incident  of  mo?t  importance  inTickell's  life  was  his  publi- 
pation  of  the  fi4\st  book  of  the  Iliad  as  translated  by  himself,  an  apparent 
opposition  to  Pope  s  Homer ^  of  which  the  first  part  made  its  entrance  into 
Khe  world  at  the  same  time. 

Addison  declared  that  the  rival  versions  w'ereboth  good ;  but  thatTickell's 
•'as  the  best  that  ever  was  made  ;  and  with  Addison  the  wits,  his  Adherents 
Uid  followers  were  certain  to  concur.  Pope  does'not  appear  to  have  been 
nuch  dismayed;  '*  for,"  says  he,  **  I  have  the  town,  that  is,  the  mob  oa 

*  my  side,"     But  he  lemai.ks,  '*  that  it  is  common  for  the  smaller  party  to 

*  make  up  in  diligence  v  hat  they  want  in  numbers  ;  he  appeals  to  the  peo- 
'  pie  as  liis  proper  judges  ;  and  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  condemn  him, 

*  he  is  in  little  care  about  the  high-flyers  at  Button's." 

Pope  did  pot  long  tliink  Addison  an  impartial  judge;  for  he  considered 
'im  as  the  writer  of  Tickoirs  version.  The  reasons  for  hie  suspicion  I  will 
tcrally  transcribe  from  Mr.  Spence's  Collection. 

**  There  had  been  a  ct>ldness  (said  Mr.  Pope)  between  Mr.  Addison  and 
mc  for  some  time  ;  and  we  had  not  bceii  in  company  together,  for  a  good 
while,  anywhere  but  at  Button  *s  coffee- house  where  I  used  to  see  him 
almost  every  day.—  On  his  meeting  me  there,  one  day  in  particular^ 
c  took  mc  aside,  and  said  he  should  be  glad  to  dine  with  me,  at  such  a  ta- 
vern, if  I  staid  till  those  people  were  gone  (Budgell  and  Philqw).     He 

*  went  accordingly  ;   and  after  dinner  Mr.  Addison  said,  *  That  he  had 
^  wanted  for  some  time  to  talk  with  me;  that  his  friend  Tickcllhad  foi^ 

3  E  2  *'  merly. 
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**  nciiy^  ytViht  tt  Oxford^  translated  die  first  book  of  the  JIM;  Aft 
*'  designed  to  print  it,  and  had  dcsiicd  him  to  look  it  over  ;  thu  be  \ 
*'  therefore  beg  that  I  would  not  desire  ^im  to  look  ov^r  mj  first  bcx>ka 
^'  cause^  if  bt  did,  it  would  have  the  air  of  double  dealing.'  I  aai 
'^  him  that  I  did  not  at  all  take  it  ill  of  Mr.  TickcU  that  he  was  goii 
*'  publiab  his  translation ;  thjM;  he  certainly  had  as  much  right  to  tru 
^*  any  author  as  myself;  and  that  puhlishi,ng  both  was  enteifu^gon  a 
^'  stage.  I  then  added,  th"t  I  would  not  desire  him  to  look  OTcr  ory 
**  book  cff  the  Iliady  because  he  had  looked  over  Mr.  Tickeir»;  byt  i 
*^  .wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  observations  on  my  second^  which  ] 
''  then  finiszicd,  and  which  Mr.  "f  ickell  had  not  touched  upon.  Ao 
'^ ingly  1  sent  him  the  second  book  the  next  morning:  and  Mr.  Addis 
*'  few  days  after  returned  it,  with  very  high  commendations. — Soon 
^'  it  was  generally  known  that  Mr.  TickcU  was  publishing  the  first  hex 
^*  Xht  JIUdf  I  met  Dr.  Voung  in  the  street ;  and,  upon  our  fialling  intc 
**  ^hjccc,  the  Doctor  expressed  a  great  deal  of  surprize  at  Tick  ell's 
**  xng  had  such  a  tmrislation  so  long  by  him.  He  said,  that  it  was  h 
*^  ceiveable  to  him,  and  that  there  musibe  some  mis^ke  in  the  mattery 
*'  each  used  to  communicate  t:^  the  other  whatever  verses  they  wrote,  ei 
**  t!ie  least  things ;  that  Tickell  could  not  have  been  busied  in  so  long  a 
**  there  urithout  bis  knowing  something  oYthe  matter;  and  that  he  had : 
**  heard  a  single  word  on  it  till  on  this  occasion.  This  surprise  o; 
**  Younp,  together  with  what  Steele  has  said  against  Tickell  in  relati 
**  this  affair,  make  it  highly  probable  that  there  was  somf  underhand 
^*  ing  in  that  business;  and  ;ndeed  Tickell  himself,  who  is  a  very  fair 
**  thy  man,  has  since,  in  a  manner,  as  good  as  owned  it  to  me.  Wh 
**  was  introduced  into  a  convei-sation  between  Mr.  Tickell  and  Mr.  Po 
a  third  person,  Tickell  did  not  deny  it;  which,  considering  his  h< 
and  zeal  for  his  departed  friend,  was  the  same  a^  owning  it.*' 
Upon  these  suspicions,  with  which  Dr.  Warburton  hints  that  othc 
cum  stances  concurred,  Fopc  always  in  his  Art  of  Sinking  quotes  this 
as  the  work  of  Addison. 

To  compare  the  two  translations  would.be  tediou? ;  the  palm  is 
given  univeraally  to  Pope;  but  I  think  the  first  lines  of  Tickell's  wei 
ther  to  be  preferred,  and  Pope  seems  ^o  hs^ve  since  borrowed  something 
them  in  the  correction  of  his  own. 

When  the  Hanover  sticcession  was  disputed,  Tickell  gave  what  assi; 
}iis  pen  would  supply,  liis  JUlUr  to  Avignon  stands  high  among  ] 
poems;  it  expresses  ccntempt  witliout  coarseness,  and  superiority  wi 
insolence.     It  b^d  the  succci^;  which  it  deserved,  being  five  times  print 

He  was  now  intimately  united  to  Mr.  Addison,  who  when  he  wen 
Ireland  as  secretary  to  t4ie  lord  Sunderland,  took  him  thither,  and  emp 
him  in  public  busir^s;  and  when  (1717)   afterwards  he  rose  to  be  sec 
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if  sute,  made  him  under-secretary.  Their  friendsl^ip  seems  Cor  hare  conti* 
loed  without  abatemeot;  for  when  Addison  died,  he  left  him  the  charge  of 
kblishing  his  works^  with  a  solemn  xecommendation  to  the  patronage  of 
braggs. 

.  To  these  works  he  prefixed  an  elegy  on  the  author,  which  could  owe 
•one  of  its  beauties  to  the  assistance  which  might  be  suspected  tp  have 
pbengthened  or  embellished  his  esurlier  compositions;  but  neither  he  nor 
n  erer  produced  nobler  lines  than  are  contained  in  the  third  and  fourth 
phs;  nor  is  a  more  sublime  or  more  elegant  funeral-poem  to  be 
d  in  the  whQ^e  compass  of  Englbh  literature. 

1^  He  was  afterwards  (about  1725)  made  secreury  to  the  Lords  Jnsdces  of 
bdand,  a  place  of  gi^  honour ;  in  which  he  continued  till  1740^  when 
ll'^ed  on  the  twenty-third  of  April  at  Bath. 

\  Of  the  poems  yet  unmentioned  the  loQgest  is  Kinsington  Gardens ,  of  which 
hie  versification  is  smooth  and  elegant  ^  but  the  fiction  unskilfully  com- 
kumded  of  Grecian  Deities  and  Gothick  Fairies.  Neither  species  of  tho^e 
esploded  Beings  could  have  done  much ;  and  w^en  they  are  brought  toge* 
tier,  they  only  make  each  other  contemptible.  To  Tickell,  however,  caa* 
M  be  refused  a  high  place  among  the  minor  poets ;  nor  should  it  be  for- 
^Btten  that  he  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Sfecu$ar.  With  respect 
to  his  personal  character  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  fnan  of  gay  conversation, 
|l  least  a  temperate  lover  of  wine  and  company,  and  in  his  domcstick  re* 
Mons  without  censure. 
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OF  Mr.  SOMERVILE's  life  t  !ite  hot  able  to  say  any  tiling  thai  k 
satisfy  curiosity. 
He  was  a  gentleman  whose  estate  was  in  WarwkWfcirc  ;  his  hodS^,  wht 
he  was  born  in  1692^  is  called  Edston,  a  seat  inherited  frohi  tlonj^line 
ancestors  ;  for  be  M-as  said  to  be  of  the  first  fateily  in  his  toufity.  He  te 
of  hiiDself,  that  he  was  born  ne^r  the  ATon*s  b&nks^  He  was  bred  at  Wii 
chester-school,  and  was  elected  felFow  of  New  College.  It  does  not  tppe 
that  in  the  places  of  his  education,  he  exhibited  any  ancommon  prooB 
genius  or  literature.  His  powers  were  first  displayed  in  the  country,  whe 
he  was  distinguished  as  a  poet>  a  gentleman,  and  a  skilful  and  useful  jusd 
of  the  Peace. 

Of  the  dose  of  \ik  life,  those  whom  his  poems  have  delighted  will  re 
with  pain  tlie  following  account,  copied  from  the  Letters  of  his  fric 
Shenstone,  by  whom  he  was  too  much  resembled, 

*'  — Our  old  friend  Somervile  is  dead  !  I  did  not  imagine  I  could  ht 
been  so  sorry  as  1  find  myself  on  this  occasion.*-- fuMt/t/m  qumrimus.  la 
now  excuse  &11  his  foibles  ;  impute  them  to  age,  and  to  distress  of  Q 
cumstances  ;  the  last  of  these  consid^r^iohs  wrings  my  very  soUl  to  thii 
on.  For  a  m?n  of  high  spirit,  conscious  of  ha\'ing  (at  least  in  one  pr 
duction)  generally  pleased  the  world,  to  be  plagued  and  threatened  I 
wretches  that  arc  low  in 'every  sense  ;  to  be  forced  to  drink  himself  ir 
pains  of  the  body,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  paini  of  the  mind,  is  a  m 
sery." — He  died  July  16,  1742,  ai^  wtis  buried  at  Wotton,  near  Hcnk 
on  Arden. 

His  distresses  need  not  be  much  pitied  :  his  estate  is  said  to  be  fifteen  hoi 
dred  a  year,  M-hich  by  his  death  has  devolved  to  lord  Somervile  of  ScotlaiK 
His  mother  indeed,  who  lived  till  ninety,  had  a  jointure  of  six  hundred. 

It  is  uith  regret  tftat  I  find  myself  not  better  enabled  to  exhibit  memorii 
of  a  writer,  who  at  lean  murt  be  allowed  to  have  sft  a  good  example  I 
mrr)  of  his  own  class,  by  devoting  part  of  his  time  to  elegant  knowledge 
and  who  has  she^^n,  by  the subfccts  which  his  poetry  has  adorned,  that 
is  practicable  to  be  at  once  a  sktlful  spoviswan  and  a  man  of  letters. 
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96iiierlrlk  iutt.  tried  many  modes  of  poetry ;  and  though  perliapis  he  has  not 
any  reached  such  excellence  as  to  raise  much  envy,  it  may  commonly  be 
d  at  least  that  "  he  writes  very  well  for  a  gentleman."  His  serious  pieces 
5  sometimes  derated,  and  his  trifles  are  ^oqietimQs  elegant.  In  his  verses 
Addison,  the  couplet  which  mentions  Clip  is  written  with  the  most  exqui* 
e  delicacy  of  praise;  it  exhibits  one  of  those  happy  strokes  that  are 
Idom  attained.  In  his  odes  to  Marlborough  there  are  beautiful  lines;  but 
the  second  ode  he  shews  that  he  knew  little  of  his  hero,  when  he  talks 

his  private  virtues.  His  subjeas  are  commonly  such  as  require  no  great 
pthof  thought  or  energy  of  expression.  His  Fables  arc  generally  st;ilc, 
d  therefore  excite  no  curiosity.  Of  his  favourite.  The  Tv/o  SpringSy  the 
don  is  unnatural,  and  the  moral  inconsequential.  In  his  Tales  t^cre 
lao  much  coarseness,  with  two  little  xare  ^  .l^|{uage,  and  not  sufBciexKt 
pidity  of  narration.   .  . 

His  great  work  is  his  Chace^,  which  he  undertook  in  bis  maturer  afe^- 
bea  iiis  car  was  improved  to  the  approbation  of  blank  verse,  of  which 
ivrever  his  two  first  lines  give  a  bad  specimen.  To  this  poem  praise  canr 
It  be  totislly  denied.  He  is^  allowed  by  sportsmen  to  write  with  great  in? 
lUgence  of  his  subject,  which  is  the  first  requisite  to  excellence ;  and 
lOngh  it  is  impossible  to  interest  the  oommon  readers  of  verse  in  the  dang- 
ers or  pleasures  of  the  chace,  he  has  done  all  that  transition  and  varicqir 
Mkl  easily  efFea ;  and  has  with  giseat  propriety  enUrged  bis  plan  by  tike 
lodcs  of  hunting  used  in  other  countries. 

With  stiU  less  judgement  did  be  chuse  blank  verse  as  the  vehicle  of  Rural 
\f0Hsi  K  blank  verse  be  not  tumid  and  gorgeous,  it  is  cri|^led  prose ;  and 
laulitf  images  in  laboured  language  have  nothixig  to  recommend  them  but 
Imrd  novelty;  which  wanting  tb^e  attractions  of  Nature,  cannot  please 
tag.  One  excellence  of  the  Splendid  ShiUi^  is,  cbat  it  is  shot't.  DSsguist 
Ift  gwittfy  no  longer  than  it  deceives. 
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^TX'lias  been  observed  in  all  age^,  that  the  advantages  of  nature  or  of  fo^*^ 
•*■  tune  have  cohtributed  very  little  to  the  promotion  of  happiness;  and' 
that  those  \ehotfi  the  splendour  of  their  rank,  or  the  extent  of  thtir  capach* 
ty,  havfc  placed  upon  the  summit  of  human  life,  have  not  often  giyeh  fOf 
just  occasion  to  envy  in  those  who  look  up  to  them  from  a  lower  stadoo: 
whether  it  be  that  apparent  superiority  incites  great  designs,  and  great  de''" 
signs  are  naturally  liable  to  fatal  miscarriages ;  or  that  the  general  lot 
mankind  is  fliisety,  and  the  misfortunes  of  those,  whose  eminence 
upon  rhem  an  universal  attention,  have  been  more  carefully  recorded,' 
tause  they  were  more  generally  observed,  and  have  in  reality  been 
more  conspicuous  than  those  of  others,  not  more  frequent,  or  more 

That  affluence  and  power,  advantages  extrinsick  and  adventitious, 
therefore  easily  separable  from  those  by  whom  they  are  possessed,  should?^ 
Ty  often  flatter  the  mind  withexpertationsof  felicity  which  they  cannot  ghfcj 
raises  no  astonishment;  but  it  seems  rational  to  hope,  that  intellectnal 
ness  should  produce  better  effects;  that  minds  qualified  for  great'  attsua^ 
ments  should  first  endeavour  their  own  benefit ;  and  that  they,  whQ  are  mot 
able  to  teach  others  the  way  to  happiness,  should  with  most  certainty  feDor 
it  themselves. 

But  this  expectation,  however  plausible,  has  been  very  frequentlynfisip- 
pointed.  The  heroes  of  literary  as  well  as  civil  history  have  been  very  ofat 
no  less  remarkable  for  what  they  have  suffered,  than  for  what  they  havesh 
chieved ;  and  volumes  have  been  written  only  to  enumerate  the  misericsflf 
the  learned,  and  relate  their  unhappy  lives,  and  untimely  deaths. 

To  these  mournful  narratives,  I  am  about  to  add  the  Life  of  Richard  Si- 
vage,  a  mnn  m- hose  writings  entitle  him  to  an  eminent  rank  in  the  classes (i 
learning,  and  whose  misfortunes  claim  a  degree  of  compassion,  not  alwajfi 
due  to  the  unhappy,  as  they  were  often  the  consequences  of  the  crimes  d 
others,  rather  than  his  own. 

In  the  year  1^97,  Anne  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  having  lived  some  tiatf 
xfon  very  ui^casy  terms  with  her  husband,  thought  a  public  confession  of 
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idukerf  the  inJt>st  obvioiis  and  expeditious  method  of  obtaining  her  lihitty  ; 
ud  therefore  declared,  that  the  phild,  with  which  she  was  then  great,  was 
begotten  by  the  Earl  Rivers.  This,  as  may  be  imagined,  made  her  husband 
10  less  desirous  of  a  separation  than  herself,  and  he  prosecuted  his  design  in 
Jie  most  effectual  manner  ;  for  he  applied  not  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for 
■  divorce,  but  to  the  parliament  for  an  act,  by  which  his  marriage  might 
bcdissolved,  the  nuptial  contract  annulled,  and  the  children  of  his  wife  il- 
legitimated. This  act,  after  the  usual  deliberation,  he  obtained,  though 
rithout  the  approbation  of  some,  who  considered  marriage  as  an  affair  only 
Ognizable  by  ecclesiastical  judges  *  ^  and  on  March  3d  was  separated  from 
IIS  wife,  whose  fortune,  which  was  very  greats  was  reps^id  her,  and  who 
ftring,  as  well  as  her  husband,  the  liberty  of  making  another  choice,  v/as 
I  a  short  time  married  to  Colonel  Brett. 

I  While  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  was  prosecuting  this  affair,  bis  wife  was, 
^  the  10th  of  January  1697-8,  delivered  of  a  son ;  and  the  Earl  Rivers^ 
f  appeai'ing  to  consider  him  as  his  own,  left  none  any  reason  to  doubt  of 
le  sincerity  of  her  declaration;  for  he  was  his  god-father,  and  gave  himbia 
pm  name, '  which  was  by  his  direction  inserted  in  the  register  of  St.  An- 
lew's  parish  in  Holborn,  but  unfortunately  left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mo- 
|cr,  whom  as  she  was  now  set  free  from  her  husband,  he  probably  ima- 
pned  likely  to  treat  with  great  tenderness  the  child  fchat  had  contributed  to  so 
kising  an  event.  It  is  not  indeed  easy  to  discpver  what  motives  could  be 
pnnd  to  over-balance  that  natural  affection  of  a  parent,  or  what  interest 
jMld  be  promoted  by  neglect  or  cruelty.  The  dread  of  shame  qr  of  po- 
leny,  by  which  some  wretches  have  been  incited  to  abandon  or  to  murder 
JKir  children,  cannot  be^  suppose^  to  have  affected  a  woman  who  had  pro- 
ilimed  her  crimes  and  solicited  reproach,  and  on  whom  the  clemency  o£ 
ke  legislature  had  undeservedly  bestowed  a  fortune,  which  would  have  bee;i 
try  little  diminbhed  by  the  expences  which  the  care  of  her  child  could 
pve  brought  upon  her.  It  was  therefore  not  likely  thatshe  would  be  wick- 
I  without  temptation ;  that  she  would  look  upon  her  son  from  his  birth 
ith  a  kind  of  resentment  and  abhorrence  ;  and,  instead  of  supporting,  as- 
king, and  defending  him,  delight  to  see  him  struggling  with  misery,  or 
^  she  would  take  every  opportunity  of  aggravating  his  misfortunes,  and 
^tructing  his  resources,  and  with  an  implacable  and  restless  cruelty  conti- 
tc  her  persecution  from  the  first  hour  of  his  life  to  the  last. 

^  Tktf  yetr  was  nria^e  remarkable  by  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  fiolemnized  in  the  fiice  of  the. 
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the  following  protect  h  registered  in  the  books  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Dissentient. 
Because  that  we  conceive  that  thU  h  the  first  bill  of  that  nature  that  hith  passed,  where  there  was  not 
ivorcc  Crst  obtained  in  the  Spiritual  Court  ;  which  we  look  upon  as  an  ill  precedent,  and  may  be  of' 
igerowt  ctatcquence  in  the  future. 

Halifax.  RocazsTBK.  . 
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.  Bat  wktifverwtnnefter  motifcs,  no  sooner  wss  her  son  bom,  tliiiiil^ 
discovered  a  resolution  of  disowning  him  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  JtvtOf9i 
him  from  hersight,  br  committing  him  to  the  careof  apoor  tiromtn,  whoii 
she  directed  to  educate  him  as  hW  own,  and  injoined  never  to  lAfontt  hiii 
of  his  true  parents.  -  f' 

Such  was  the  beginning;  rf  the  life  of  Richard  Savage^  Born  with  tW 
gal  claim  to  honour  :ind  to  affluence,  he  was  in  two  months  illegitiiDated  hf 
the  parlian»ent,  and  disowned  by  his  mother,  doomed  to  poverty  andcb^ 
scurity;  and  launched  upon  the  ocean  of  life,  only  that  he  might  be  sw# 
lowed  by  its  quicksands,  or  dashed  upon  its  rocks.  -  * 

His  mother  could  not  indeed  infect  others  with  the  same  cruelty.  As  I 
was  impossible  to  avoid  the  inquiries  which  the  curiosity  or  tenderness' of  iNf 
relations  made  after  her  child,  she  was  obliged  to  give  some  accomit  of 
lAeasures  she  had  taken  ;  and  her  Mother,  the  Lady  Mason,  whether  ia 
probation  of  her  design,  or  to  prevent  more  criminal  contrivances,  eo 
to  transact  with  the  nurs<?,  to  pay  her  for  her  care,  and  to  superintend 
education  of  the  child. 

In  this  charitable  office  she  was  assisted  by  his  godmother  Mrs.  Llofd^ 
who,  while  she  lived,  always  looked  ujpon  him  with  that  tenderness  w 
the  barbarity  of  his  mother  made  peculiarly  necessary:  butberdeath,  w 
happened  in  hij--  tenth  year,  was  another  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  di 
hood;  for  though  she  kindly  endeavoured  to  alleviate  his  lots  by  ak 
of  three  hundred  pounds;  yet,  as  he  had  none  to  prosecute  his  claia 
shelter  him  from  oppression,  or  call  in  law  to  the  assistance  of  jusdce^ 
will  was,  eluded  by  the  executors,  and  no  part  of  the  money  was  ever  iwt| 

He  was/  however,  not  yet  wholly  abandoned.     The  Lady   Mason 
continued  her  care,  and  directed  him  to  be  placed  at  a  small  graoi 
school  near  Si.  AlbanV,  where  he  was  called  by  the   name  of  fab 
without  the  least  intimation  that  he  had  a  claim  to  any  other. 

Here  he  was  initlate^d  in  literature,  and  passed  through  several  of 
classes,  withwh?it  rapidity  or  with  what  applause  c&nnot  now  be  k&ovik 
As  he  alw^^.ys  spoke  with  respect  of  his  master,  it  is  probable  that  themctt 
rank,  in  which  he  then  appeared,  did  not  hinder  his  genius  from  ben^ 
distinguished,  or  his  industry  fiom  being  rewai-ded ;  and  if  in  so  tolrk 
state  he  obtained  distinction  and  rewards,  it  is  not  likely  that  th^  i»6e 
gainedbut  by  genius  and  industry. 

Tt  is  very  reasonable  to  ci^njecture,  that  his  application  was  equal  tohli 
abilities,  because  his  improvement  was  more  than  proportioned  to  the  op- 
portiiniries  which  he  enjoyed;  nor  can  it  be  dtoubred,  that  if  h!s  earSfS 
productions  Jiad  been  preserved,  like  those  of  happier  students,  we  mijbt 
in  some  have  found  vigorous  sallies  of  that  sprightly  humour  which  distia* 
guishesZ^^  Author  tnh  kt,  and  in  otliers  strong  touches  of  thatiioaginitifli 
which  painted  the  solemn  ?ccn:s  of    Tie   Wanderer. 
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^WWfei  lat  WM  tKuS  CQltiraciAg  his  genins,  his  father  the  Barl  of  Ri?ers 
its  seized  with  a  distemper,  which  in  a  short  time  put  an  end  to  his  life^^ 
Be  kad  frequently  inquired  after  his  son,  and  had  always  been  amused  with 
pMftCiras  and  erasi^e  ans'.vers  ;  but,  being  now  in  his  own  opinion  on  his 
fc«h-bed,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  provide  for  him  among  his  other  na- 
kra)  childreni  and  therefore  cjemandcd  a  positive  account  of  fiim,  with  aa 
PtMntfifiity  not  to  be  diverted  or  denied.  His  mother,  who  could  not 
iMger  refuse  an  answer,  determined  at  least  to  give  such  as  should  cut  him 
■Tfor  ever  from  that  happiness  which  competence  affords,  and  therefore  de« 
hfcd  that  he  was  dead  ;  w^ich  is  perhaps  the  first  instance  of  a  lye  in  vent- 
|i  &y  a  mother  to  deprive  her  son  of  a  provision  which  was  designed  him  bf 
iMher^  and  which  she  could  not  expect  herself,  though  he  should  lose  it. 
(^  This  was  therefore  an  act  of  wickedness  which  could  not  be  defeated, 
I^MUise  ft  could  not  be  suspected ;  /the  Earl  did  not  imagine  there  could 
kisc  in  a  human  forxh  a  mother  that  would  ruin  her  sen  without  enriching 
prself^  and.  therefore  bestowedupon  some  other  person  six  thousand  pounds^ 
PbieLhe  had  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  Savage. 

f-  The  same  cruelty  which  incited  his  mother  to  intercept  this  provision 
|rhich  had  been  intended  him,  prompted  her  in  a  short  time  to  another  pro^ 
t,  a  project  worthy  of  such  a  disposition.     She  endeavoured  to  rid  her^ 

from  the  danger  of  being  at  any  time  made  known  to  him,  by  sendiiig 

secretly  to  the  American  plantations t. 
f^  By  whose  kindness  this  scheme  was  counteracted,  or  by  whose  interposiA 

sbewas  induced  to  lay  aside  her  design,  *I  know  not ;  it  is  not  improba- 
that  the  Lady  Mason  might  persuade  or  compel  her  to  dicsist,  or  perhaps 
|be  could  jiot  easily  find  accomplices  wicked  enough  to  concur  in  so  cruel 
llaaion ;  for  it  may  be  conceived^  that  those  who  had  by  a  long  gradation 
^  guilt  hardened  their  hearts  against  the  sense  of  common  wickedness^ 
HmUt  yet  be  shocked  at  the  design  of  a  mother  to  expose  iier  son  to  slavery 
■kI  want,  to  expose  him  without  interest,  and  without  provocation  ;  and 
^vage  might  on  this  occasion  find  protectors  and  advocates  among  those 
^ho  had  long  traded  in  crimeS|  and  whom  compassion  had  never  !:ouched 
lefere. 

Being  hindered,  by  whatever  means,  from  banishing  him  into  anothei^ 
MBtry,  she  formed  soon.after  a  scheme  for  burying  him  in  poverty  and  ob- 
tturity  in  his  own  ;  and  that  his  station  of  life,  if  net  the  place  of  his  resi- 
leoce,  might  keep  him  for  ever  at  a  distance  from  her,  she  ordered  him  to 
^  placed' with  a  shoe^maUer  in  Holborn,  that,  after  the  usual  time  of  trial, 
l|c  mijght  be^come  his  apprentice  f* 

^  it  b  generally  reported,  that  this  project  was  for  some  time  successful, 
ind  that  Savage  was  employed  at  the  awl  longer  than  be  was  willing  to  Con^- 

♦  He  died  l%  Aug.  lyiz,        E. 
"f  Savige'3  Pr<<ice  to  his  Miecellanf, 
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ffss ;  nor  was  it  perhaps  any  great  advantage  to  bim,  that  ma  unexftattd 
AscoTery  determined  bim  to  quit  his  occupation.  ^. 

About  this  time  his  nurse,  who  had  always  treated  him  as  her  own  soo/^ 
died  ;  and  it  was  natural  for  him  to  take  care  of  those  effects  which  by 
death  were,  as  he  imagined,  become  his  own :  he  therefore  went  to  to* 
house,  opened  her  boxes,  and  examined  her  papers,  among  which  hcfooadj 
some  letters  written  to  her  by  the  Lady  Mason,  which  informed  bim  of  hii ; 
birth,  and  the  reasons  for  which  it  was  concealed. 

He  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  employment  which  had  been 
him,  but  thought  he  had  a  right  to  share  the  affluence  of  his  mother; 
therefore  without  scruple  applied  to  her  as  her  son,  and  made  use  of 
art  to  awaken  her  tenderness,  and  attract  her  regard.     But  neither  his 
nor  the  interposition  of  those  friends  which  his  merit  or  his  distress  pi 
him,  made  any  impression  upon  her  mind«    She  still  resolved  (o  iiegl 
though  she  could  no  longer  disown  him. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he   frequently  solicited  her  to  admit  him  to 
her.;  she  avoided  him  with  the  most  vigilant  precaution,  and  ordered 
to.be  excluded  from  her  house,  by  whomsoever  be  might  be  introduced, 
what  reason  soever  he  might  give  for  entering  it. 

Savage  was  at  the  same  time  so  touched  with  the  discovery  of  hb 
ftnbther,  that  it  was  his  frequent  practice  to  walk  in  the  dark  evenings* 
several  hours  before  her  door,  in  hopes  of  seeing  her  as  she  might  cornel 
accident  to  the  window,  or  cross  her  apartment  with  a  candle  in  her  hand. 

But  all  his  assiduity  and  tenderness  were  without  efFect,  for  he -could 
ther  soften  her  heart,  nor  open  her  hand,  and  was  reduced  to  the  utmost 
series  of  want,  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  awaken  the  affection  of  a 
ther.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  seek  some  other  means  of  support; 
having  no  profession,  became  by  necessity  an  author. 

At  this  time  the  attention  of  the  literary  world  was  engrossed  by  the  BaaglHI 
rian  controversy,  which  filled  the   press  with  pamphlets,   and  the 
houses  with  disputants.    Of  this  subject,  as  most  popular,  he  made 
for  his  first  attempt,  and,  without  any  other  knowledge  of  the  quesdontbii'j 
he  had  casually  collected   from  conversation,  published  a  poem  agunsi  diS 
Bishop  t.  * 

What  was  the  success  or  merit  of  this  performance,  I  know  not-;  it 
probably  lost  among  the  innumerable  pamphlets  to  which  that  dispute  gne*; 
cccasion.  Mr.  Savage  was  himself  in  a  little  time  ashamed  of  it,  andjea*' 
deavoured  to  suppress  it,  by  destroying  all  the  copies  that  he  could  collect. ': 

He  then  attempted  a  more  gainful  kind  of  writing  t*  <u>d  in  his  eighteefltk' 
year  offered  to  the  stage  a  comedy  borrwed  from  a  Spanish  plot,  which'  frt» 

■    •  .  ■  • 

*  Sec  ihc  Plain  Dealer. 

t  It  was  called"  The  Battle  of  the  Pamphlets."    E. 

X  Jacob's  Lives  of  the  Dramatkk  Poeu.    Dr.  J, 
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mtd  by  the  players,  and  was  therefore  given  by  him  to  Mf.  fiuUock^ 
10^  having  more  interest,  made  some  slight  alterations,  and  brought  it 
lOn  the  stage^  under  the  title  of  *  Woman's  a  Kiddle,  bat  allowed  the 
thappy  author  no  part  of  the  profit. 

Not  discouraged  however  at  his  repulse,  he  wrote  two  years  afterwards. 
iTi  IN  A  ViiL,  another  comedy,  borrowed  likewise  from  the  Spanish, 
it  with  little  better  success  than  before  :  though  it  was  received  and  acted, 
!lit  appeared  so  late  in  the  year,  that  the  author  obtained  no  other  ad  van-. 
R  from  it  than  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  and  Mr.  Wilks, 
%hom  he  was  pitied,  caressed  and  relieved. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  having  declared  in  his  favour  with  all  the  ardour  of 
bevolence  which  constituted  his  character,  promoted  hjs  interest  with  the 
ttost  2eal,  related  his  misfortunes,  applauded  his  merit,  took  all  the  op- 
Itanities  of  recommending  him,  and  asserted^  that  "  the  inhumanity  of 
his  mother  had  given  him  a  right  to  find  every  good  man  his  father  t." 
Nor  was  Mr.  Savage  admitted  to  his  acquaintance  only,  but  toi  his  confi* 
ince,  of  which  he  sometimes  related  an  instance  too  extraordinaiy  to  b6 
hitted,  as  it  affords  a  very  just  idea  of  his  patron's  character. 
He  was  once  desired  by  Sir  Richard,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  import^ 
tt,  to  come  very  early  to  his  house  the  next  morning.     Mr.  Savage  came 
^lie  had  promised,  found  the  chariot  at  the  door,  and  Sir  Richard  waiting 
i'him,  and  ready  to  go  out.     What  was  intended,  and  whither  they  were 
go.  Savage  could   not  conjecture,  and  was  not  willing  to  enquire ;  but 
mediately  seated  himself  with  Sir  Richard.    The  coachman  was  ordered 
irive,  and  they  hurried  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Hyde-Park  Corner, 
ere  they  stopped  at  a  petty  tavern,  and  I'etired  to  a  private  room.     Si» 
diard  then  informed  him,  that  he  intended  to  publish  a  pamphlet,  and 
t  he  had  desired  him  to  come  thither  that  he  might  write  for  him.     He 
n  tat  down  to  the  work.    Sir  Richard  dictated,  and  Savage  wrote,  till ' 
dinner  that  had  been  ordered  was  put  upon  the  table.    Savage  was  sur* 
Bed  at  the  meanness  of  the  entertainment,  and  after  some  hesitation  ven* 
k1  to  ask  for  wine,  which  Sir  Richard,  not  without  reluctance,  ordered 
yt  brought.    They  then  finished  their  dinner,  and  proceeded  in  their 
nphlet,  which  they  concluded  in  the  afternoon. 

if  r.  Savage  then  imagined  his  task  over,  and  expected  that  Sir  Richard 
aid  call  for  the  reckoning  and  return  home :  but  his  expectations  deceiv- 
him,  for  Sir  Richard  told  him,  that  he  was  without  money,  and  that  the 
nphlet  most  be  sold  before  the  dinner  could  be  paid  for ;  and  Savage  waa 
refore  obliged  to  go  and  offer  their  new  production  to  sale  for  two  guir 
a,  which  with  some  difficulty  he  obtained.    Sir  Richard  then  returned 

Tbii  pity  vin  priivtf4  Si%t  iQ  8rp  ^  and  af^trwaidU  iji  tamo,  tlie  fifth  ctUiioo.    Pr.  J. 
Plain  Dtilei. 
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home,  htYing  retired  that  day  only  to  avoid  his  crediteits,  and  coApOS^ 
pamphlet  only  to  discharge  his  reckoning.  i 

Mr.  Savage  related* another  fact  equally  uncommon^  irhidij  though  it 
no  relation  to  h;s  life,  ought  to  be  preserved.  Sir  Richard  Steele  having 
day  invited  to  his  house  t  great  number  of  persons  of  Che  first  quality,  i 
were  surprised  at  the  number  of  liveries  which  surrounded  the  table  ; 
flftcvdinner,  when  wine  and  mirth  had  set  them  free  from  ihe  observadai 
a  rigid  i:eremony,  one  of  them  enquired  of  Sir  Richard^  how  such  ao 
pensive  train  of  domestics  could  be  consistent  with  his  fortune.  Sir  Rich 
very  frankly  confessed,  that  tliey  were  fellows  of  whom  he  would  veiyi 
lingly  be  rid.  And  being  then  asked,  why  he  did  not  discharge  then, 
dared  that  they  were  bailiffs,  who  had  introduced  themselves  with  an« 
cution,  and  whom,  since  he  could  not  send  them  away,  he  had  thougb 
convenient  to  embellish  with  liveries,  that  they  tnight  d^  him  credit  w\ 
they  staid. 

His  friends  were  diverted  with  the  expedient,  ajad  by  paying  the  < 
discharged  their  attendance,  having  obliged  ^r  Richard  to  promise  that! 
should  never  again  find  him  graced  with  a  retinue  of  the  same  kind 

Under  such  a  tutor,  Mr.  Savage  was  not  likely  to  learn  prudence  or 
gality  :  and  perhaps  many  of  the  misfortunes  which  the  want  of  those 
tues  brought  upon  iiim  in  the  following  parts  of  his  life,  siiglit  be  ji 
imputed  to  so  unimproving  an  example. 

Nor  did  the  kindness  of  Sir  Ritfhard  end  in  common  favours.  He  j 
pcsed  «)  ha\'e  establisli^d  him  in  some  settled  scheme  rf  life,  and  to] 
contracted  a  kind  of  alliance  MMth  him,  by  marrying  him  to  a  natural  du 
ter,  on  whom  he  intended  tobeutow  a  thousand  pounds.  But  though  he 
vlways  lavish  of  future  bounties,  he  conducted  his  affairs  in  such  a  nai 
that  he  was  very  seldom  able  to  keep  iiis  promises,  or  execute  his  oiri 
tentions :  and,  as  he  was  never  able  to  raise  the  sum  which  he  hid  ofic 
the  marritgc  was  delayed.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  officiously  iofian 
that  Mr.  Savage  had  ridiculed  him;  by  which  he  was  so  much  exaspen 
that  he  wirhdrew  the  allowance  which  he  had  paid  him,  and  never  a 
wards  admitted  him  to  his  house. 

It  is  not  indeed  unlikely  that  Savage  might  by  his  imprudence  ex; 
bim$6lf  tothe  malice  of  a  tale-beai'cr  ;  for  his  patron  had  many  £bI 
which,  as  his  discernment  easily  discovered,  his  iauigination  might « 
times  incite  him  to  memion  too  ludicroasly.  A  little  knowlecige  of  the* 
is  sufEcient  to  discover  that  such  weakness  is  very  coiamoo,  and  diact 
are  few  who  do  not  sometimes,  in  .the  wantonness  of  thougfatlcw  mirth 
the  beat  of  transient  resentment,  speak  of  their  friends  and  bene&cton  t 
levity  and  contempt,  though  in  their  cooler  moments  they  want  neither  i 
of  their  kindness,  nor  reverence  for  their  virtne.  The  fault  therefbi 
Mr.  Savage  was  rather  nosligcnce  than  ingratitude  j  but  Sir  Richard  : 

like 
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kWi&  W  acquitlcd  of  severity,  for  who  is  there  that,  can  patiently  bear 
mtempt  from  one  whoih  lie  lias  relieved  and  supported,  whose  establishment 
e  has  laboured,  and  whos):?  interest  he  has  promoted  ? 

He  was  now  aga,in  abandoned  to  fortune  without  any  other  friend  than 
Ir  Wilks  ;  a  roan,  who,  whatever  were  his  abilities  or  skill  as  an  actor, 
serves  at  least  to  be  remembered  for  his  virtues*,  which  are  not  often  to 
f  found  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  lessoiten  in  his  profession  than  in  others. 
6  be  humane,  generous^  and  candid,  is  a  very  high  degree  of  merit  in 
(y  case  ;  bqt  those  qualicies  deserve  still  greater  praise  when  tliey  arc  found 
that  condition,  which  makes  almost  every  other  man,  for  whatever  rca- 
D,  contemptuous,  insolent,  petulant,  selR^h,  and  brutal. 

As  Mr.  Wilks  was  one  of  these  to  u  horn  calamity  seldom  complained 
ithout  relief,  he  naturally  took  an  unfortunate  wit  into  his  protection, 
|d  not  only  assisted  him  in  any  casual  distresses,  but  continued  an  equal 
sd  steady  kindness  to  the  time  of  his  death.  '^ 

-By  his  interposition  Mr.  Savage  once  obtaiiied  from  his  mother  f  fifty- 

Pinds,  and  a  promise  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  ;  but  it  was  the  fate 
this  unhappy  man,  thut  few  promises  of  any  advantage  to  him   were 
formed.     His  mother  was  infected  among  others  with  the  general  mad- 
of  the  South  Sea  traffic  ;  and,  having  been  disappointed  in  her  expec- 
tions,  refused  to  pay  what  perhaps  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  sudden  afr 

ICC  prompted  her  to  promise.   . 
*fieing  thus  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Wilks,  he  was 
Insequently  an  assiduous  frequenter  of  the  theatres;  and  in  a  short  time 
je  amusements  of  the  $tage  took  such  a  possession  of  his  mind,  that  he  ne-^ 
Kr  was  absent  from  a  play  in  several  years. 

Tliis  constant  attendance  naturally  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  the 
a]^ers,  and,  among  others,  of  MiS.  Oldfieid,  who  was  so  much  pleased 
Ith  his  conversation,  and  touched  with  his  misfortunes,  that  she  allowed 
im  a  settled  pension  of  fil'ty  pounds  a  year,  which  was  during  her  life  rc- 
ilarly  paid. 

♦  At  it  U  a  loss  to  minkind  when  «ny  good  action  is  forgotten,  I  shdl  inrert  another  initance  of  Mr. 
nik«'i  gcotruuty,  very  Tmlc  kiKjwn.  Mr.  Smith,  a  gentleman  cducared  at  Dublin,  being  Lindered  by 
I  impedinMflt  in  bis  prunuDcixtion  trom  cn^ging  in  order  ,  for  which  his  friends  de&igned  him,  left  bis 
m  cowiCTyf  and  came  to  London  in  quest  ^f  employment,  but  found  hib  «dliciiations  fruitiest,  and 
Itateeffitiet  every  day  moTc  prcfiing.  In  this  diftrefs  be  wrote  a  tragedy  and  ufTeicd  it  to  the  pk/tn,* 
t  whom  it  was  rejected.  Thuu  wcic  hit  lalt  hopes  defeated,  and  he  had  no  other  prafpect  tbau  of  the 
iOfI  deplorable  poverty.  Br.t  Mt.  Wilks  thought  his  perforraaiice,  tbuugh  not  perfect,  at  leaft  worthy 
f  ibme  lewarda  and  theTcfure  of  ^cd  him  a  benefit.  This  iiivour  he  improved  with  fo  much  diligence, 
Ottbehoufe  ftfiorded  him  a  cunfidcrable  Cum,  with  which  he  weiitto  Leyden,  applied  bimlclf  to  the 
Ulyof  phyiick,  and  profecuicd  his  defign  with  fomuch  diligence  and  lucceit,  that  when  Pr.  Bcei- 
tve  wat  defircd  by  the  Czarina  to  recommend  proprr  ptrfons  to  iniToc'uce  into  RafHa  the  practice  and 
Miy  pf  pbyfkfc,  Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  thofe  whom  he  feleaed.  He.had  a  coofiderable  penfiun  kttled 
btm  tt  his  arrival,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  phyficians  at  the  Ruiri3n  court.  Dr.  J. 
A  letter  from  Dr.  Smith  in  Rnflia  to  Mr.  Wilks,  is  printed  in  Ch-twwKi's  Hi.tory  of  the  Stage.  E. 
"f  This  I  write  upcn  th«  credit  of  the  author  of  his  Ufc,  which  wss  published  17*7.     Di.  J, 
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That  this  act  of  generosity  may  receive  its  due  praise,  and  that  ft*  good 
actions  of  Mrs.  Oldfield  may  not  be  sullied  by  her  general  character^  5  is 
proper  to  mention  that  Mr.  Savage  often  declared  in  the  strongest  terms,  that 
lie  never  saw  her  alone,  or  in  any  other  place  than  behind  the  scenes.    ' 

At  her  death  he  endeavoured  to  snew  his  gratitude  in  the  most  deccot 
manner,  by  wearing  mourning  as  for  a  mother  ;  but  did  not  celebrate  to  ■ 
in  elegies*,  because  he  knew  that  too  gi^at  profusion  of  praise  would  ODlf 
have  revived  tliose  faults  which  his  natural  equity  did  not  allow  him  to  think 
less,  because  they  were  committed  by  one  who  favoured  him;  but  of  whick» 
though  his  virtue  would  not  endeavour  to  palliate  them,  his  gratitude  ifoiiU 
not  suffer  him  to  prolong  the  memory  or  diffuse  the  censure. 

In  \Cv^Waniertr  he  has  indeed  taken  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  her; 
but  celebrates  her  not  for  her  virtue,  but  her  beauty,  an  excellence  which 
none  ever  denied  her  :  this  is  the  only  encomium  with  which  he  has  wwinl- 
ed  her  liberality,  iriljl  perhaps  he  has  even  in  this  been  too  lavish  of  bil 
praise.  He  seems  to  have  thought,  that  never  to  mention  his  benefcctwa 
would  liave  an  appearance  of  ingratitude,  though  to  have  deJicared  iif 
particular  performance  to  her  memory  would  have  only  betrayed  an  officknl 
partiality,  that,  without  exalting  her  character,  would  have  depressed  lui|' 
own. 

He  had  sometimes,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Wilks,  the  advantage  ofi 
benefit,  on  which  occasions  he  often  received  uncommon  marks  of  repw 
and  compassion  ;  and  was  once  told  by  ihc  Duke  of  Dorset,  that  itwasji^ 
to  consider  him  as  and  injured  nobleman,  and  that  in  his  opinion  thcoobi* 
lity  ought  to  think  themselves  obliged,  without  solicitation,  to  take  crcry 
opportunity  of  supporting  him  by  their  countcnanre  and" patronage.  Bai 
he  had  generally  the  mortification  to  hear  that  the  whole  interest  of  his  no- 
ther  was  employed  to  frustrate  his  applications,  and  that  she  never  leftinj 
expedient  untried,  by  which  he  might  be  cutoff  from  the  possibility  of  SQp- 
porting  life.  The  same  disposition  she  endeavoured  to  diffuse  among  til 
those  over  whom  nature  or  fortune  gave  her  any  influence,  and  indeed  wc 
cecued  too  well  in  her  design ;  but  could  not  always  propagate  her  efFrcnte 
jy  with  her  cruelty,  for  some  of  those  whom  she  incited  against  him  were 
ashamed  of  their  own  conduct,  and  boasted  of  that  relief  which  thev  ne»ef 
gave  him. 

In  this  censure  I  do  not  indiscriminately  involve  all  his  relations;  forh 
has* mentioned  with  gratitude  the  hunianJty  of  one  Lady,  whose  name  I w 
now  unable  to  recollect,  and  to  whom  therefore  I  cannrt  nay  the  praiitt 
which  she  deserves  for  having  acted  well  in  opposiiioj:  to  influence,  precffti 
and  example. 

■*  Chctwrtivl,  howcv-r,  fias  printed  a  poem  on  ncr  <lf»tli,  ^' \i\\   h?  J!''iTTi»>fi  ro  Mr.  Sava:&  S» 
HiitoTj  of  the  Stage,  p.  206.  ■  P. 
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The  punishment  vhich  our  laws  inflict  upon  those  parents  vho  murder 
?ir  infants  is  well  known,  nor  has  its  justice  ever  been  contested  ;  but  if 
ry  desci-ve  death  \i  ho  dcstioy  a  child  in  its  birth,  what  pains  can  be  se- 
re enough  for  her,  v.  ho  forbears  to  dcj^troy  him  only  to  inflict  sharper  mi- 
les upon  him  ;  who  prolongs  his  life  only  to  make  him  miserable;  and 
10  exposes  him,  M-ithout  care  and  without  pity,  to  the  malice  of  oppressi- 
,  the  caprices  of  chance,  and  the  temptations  of  poverty  ;  who  rejoices 
see  him  overwhelmevi  wiih  calamities;  and,  when  his  own  industry,  or 
t  charity  of  others,  has  enabled  him  10  rise  for  a  short  time  above  his  mi- 
nes, pliifigos  111  Til  again  into  his  former  distress  ? 

The  kindness  vf  his  friends  not  affording  him  any  constant  supply,  and 
e  prospect  of  improving  his  fortune  by  enlarging  his  acquaintance  neces- 
lily  trading  him  to  plates  of  cxpence,  he  found  it  necessary  to  *  endearcur 
ICC  more  at  dramarick  poetry,  for  which  he  was  now  better  qualified  by  a 
ore  exten!«iv?  knowledge,  and  longer  observation.  But  having  been  un- 
Ccessful  in  comedy,  though  rather  for  want  of  opportunities  than  peniiis, 
rreiolvcd  now  to  try  whether  he  should  not  be  more  foitunate  in  exhibiting 
rragcdy. 

The  story  which  he  chore  for  the  subjoet,  was  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
ly, a  story  well  adapted  to  the  staj;c,  though  perhaps  not  far  enough  re- 
winj  from  the  pre.^cnt  age,  to  admit  properly  the  fictions  necessary  to  com»- 
*e  i]\c  pliin :  fof  the  mind,  which  naturally  loves  truth,  is  always  most 
ended  with  the  vif)lation  of  these  truths  of  which  we  arc  most  certain  ;  and 
;  of  course  conceive  those  facts  most  certain,  which  approach  nearest  to 
r  own  time. 

Out  of  this  story  he  formed  a  tragedy,  which,  if  the  circumstances  in  which 
wrote  it  be  conc^idcrtfd,  will  afford  at  once  enuncommonproof  of  strength 
genius,  and   cvcnncfs  of  mind,  of  a  scrcnijy  not  to  be  rui&ed,  and  an 
lamination  nol  to  be  suppressed. 

During  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  in  wliich  he  was  employed  upon 
is  performance^  he  was  without  lodging  and  often  without  meat ;  nor  had 
I  any  other  conveniences  for  study  than  the  fields  or  the  streets  allowed 
m  ;  theie  lie  used  to  walk  and  form  his  «=pceches,  and  afterwards  step  into 
shop,  beg  for  a  few  raomenLs  tin*  use  of  the  pen  and  ink,  and  write'  down 
nt  he  had  composcil,  upon  paper  which  he  had  picked  up  by  accident. 
If  t!jc  pcrfi>rmance  of  a  writer  thus  distressed  is  not  perfect,  its  faults 
e  suiely  to  be  imputed  to  a  can«ie  very  ditferent  from  want  of  genius,  and 
J^l  v:»ther  excite  pity  than  prf»v.iLc  censure. 

]>uc  when  under  these  discourageracms  the  tragedy  was  finished,  there  yet 
mained  the  labour  of  introducing  it  on  th?  rtage,  an  undertaking,  which, 
an  ingenuous  mind,  was  in  a  very  high  d 'gree  vexatious  and  disgusting  : 

*  In  lyz^ 

3  G  2  for. 
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for,  having  little  interest  or  reputation,  he  u  as  obliged  to  submit  hi 
wholly  t )  the  plrycrs,  and  admit,  with  whatever  relucf^nce,  the  em 
tions  of  Mr.  Cibb.  r,  which  he  always  considered  as  the  disgrace  of  hi: 
formance. 

He  had  indeed  in  Mr.  Hill  another  critick  of  a  very  different  class, 
whose  friendt  hip  he  recelvc^d  great  assistance  on  raany  occasions,  and  i 
be  never  mentioned  but  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  regard.  He  hac 
for  some  time  distinguii bed  by  him  with  very  particular  kindness,  a 
this  occasion  it  was  natural  to  apply  to  him  as  aih  author  of  an  establishci 
Tatier.  He  therefore  sent  this  tragedy  to  him,  with  a  shoit  copy  of  ve 
in  which  he*desi»ed  hi^  coireciion-  Mr.  Hill,  whose  humanity  and  j 
DCBS  are  generally  known,  readily  complied  wjth  his  request;  bul  as 
remarkable  for  singuhiity  of  sentiment,  and  bold  experiments  in  lanj 
Mr.  Savage  did  not  thiqlt  "his  play  much  improved  by  his  innovation,  ar 
even  ai  that  time  t^c  courage  to  reject  several  passages  which  he  coul 
approve;  and,  what  is  still  more- laudable,  Mr.  Hill  had  the  generosii 
to  resent  the  neglect  of  his  alterations,  but  wrote  tlie  prologue  and  cpil 
in  which  he  touches  on  the  circumstances  of  the  author  with  great  ^ende 

After  all  these  obstructions  and  compliances,  he  was  only  able  to 
his  play  upon  the  stage  in  the  summer,  when  the  chief  actors  had  u 
tnd  the  rest  weie  in  possession  of  the  house  for  their  own  advantage.  .A 
these,  Mr.  Savage  was  admitted  to  play  the  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Overb 
by  which  he  gained  no  great  reputation,  the  theatre  being  a  provini 
which  natuie  seemed  not  to  have  designed  him,  for  neither  his  voice, 
nor  gesture,  were  such  as  were  exp-'cced  on  the  stap;e  ;  and  he  was  so 
ashamed  of  having  been  reduced  to  appear  as  a  player,  that  he  s 
blotted  out  his  name  from  the  list,  when  a  copy  of  hi^  tragedy  was 
shown  to  his  friends. 

In  the  publication  of  his  performance  he  was  more  successful,  for  th 
of  'genius  that  glimmered  in  it,  that  glimmered  through  all  the 
which  poverty,  and  Cibber  had  been  able  to  spread  over  it,  procurc< 
the  notice  and  esteem  of  many  per:5ons' eminent  for  their  rank,  their 
and  their  wit. 

Of  this  play,   acted,    printed,    and   dedicated,    the  accumulated 
arose  to  an  hundred  priunds,  which  he  thought  at  that  time  a  very 
sum,  having  been  never  master  of  so  much  before. 

In  the  dedication  t,  for  which  he  received  ten  guineas,  there  is  m 
remarkable.  .The  Preface  contains  a  very  liberal  encomium  on  the  hkn 
excellence  of  Mr.  Theophilus  Cibber,  which  Mr.  Savage  could  not  i 

f  Tlie»  are  printed  in  ilie  fttfzr.t  Ci.lleciion. 

•f*  It  w«  acted  only  tliT»<*nij^hr,  rhc  fir^f  \in%  nu  Jure  12,  1723.     When  the 'house  Opened 
•wij;tcT  ^f.^^on  it  war.  or.ce  more  pen'  >Tmrd,  for  the  a^thm'-i  bcicfit,  Oct.  %.     E. 
J  To  H^rbcn  Try.r,  £../.].  of  Kcicfcrdihiic.    Dr  J. 
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ter  pait  of  his  life  see  his  friends  about  to  read  without  snatching  the  plajr 
:  of  their  hands.  The  generosity  of  Mr.  Hill  did  not  end  on  this  occa^^ 
n ;  for  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Savage's  necessities  returned,  he  encouvaged 
ubscription  to  a  Miijccllany  of  Poems  in  a  very  extr^rdinary  manner,  by 
blish^ng  his  story  in  the  Hain  Dialer  ^^  with  some  affecting  lines,  which 
:  asserts  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Savage  upon  the  treatment  received 
'  him  from  his  mother,  but  of  which  he  was  himself  the  Author,  as  Mr. 
ivagc  afterwards  declared.  These  lines,  and  the  paper  in  which  they  were 
serted,  had  a  very  powerful  cffea  upon  aU  but  bis  mother,  whom,  by 
aking  her  cruelty  more  public,  they  only  hardened  in  her  aversion. 
Hr.  Hill  not  only  promoted  the  subscriplign  to  the  Miscellany,  but  (rir* 
ished  likewise  the  greatest  part  of  the  Poems  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
trticularly  The  Happy  Man^  which  he  published  as  a  specimen. 
The  subscriptions  of  those  whom  these  papers  should  influence  to  patro- 
se  merit  in  distress,  without  any  other  solicitation,  were  directed  to  be  left 
Button's  coffee-house;  and  Mr.  Savage  going  hither  a/ew  days  aftei-wards, 
ithout  expectation  of  any  effect  from  his  proposal,  found  to  his  surprise 
venty  guineas  t,  which  had  been  sent  him  in  consequence  of  the  compas^ 
on  excited  by  Mr.  HilVs  pathetic  representation. 

To  this  Miscellany  he  wrote  a  Prefsicc,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
b  mother's  cruelty  in  a  very  uncommon  strain  of  humour,  and  with  a  gaiety 
F  imagination,  which  the  success  of  his  subscription  probably  produced. 
The  Dedication  is  addressed  to  the  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  whom 
e  flatters  without  reserve,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  with  veiy  little  art  j. 
rhc  sarte  observation  may  be  extended  to  all  his  Dedications ;  hiis  compli- 
lents  are  constrained  and  violent,  heaped  together  without  the  grace  of  or-i. 
«r,  or  the  decency  of  introduction :  he  seems  to  have  written  his  panegyrics 

^  The  Thin  Dea/tr  was  a  periociical  paper,  written  by  i«?t.  Hill  and  Mr.  Bfrnd,  whom  Mr.  S^iva^e 
Hed  the  two  contending  powers  of  li^iit  and  darknes!*.  They  wrote  by  tunt^  each  six  essays ;  and  the 
AraneT  cif  the  work  was  observed  regularly  to  rlu  in  Mr,  Hill's  wreliK,  and  fall  in  Mr.  Hondas.  Dr.  J. 
"f  The -names  of  those  who  t^o  generwisly  contributed  to  his  relief,  having  been  mentioned  in  a  {brmer 
HMint,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  here.  They  were  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Lady  Cheyn^,.  Lidy 
•Clemain,  Lady  Cower,  Lady  Lechmeie,  theDuchessDowAger  and  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Lady  Sttaf- 
%  the  Counters  Dowager  of  Warwick,  Mm,  Mary  Ployer,  Mr*.  Sofbel  Noel,  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord 
klmboTougb,  LQrdMilsington,  Mr.  John  Savage.    Dr.  J. 

J  Thi«  the  following  extract  from  it  will  prove  ; 

*'  Since  our  country  has  been  honoured  wlUi  the  glory  of  your  wit,  as  elevated  and  immortal  as  youC 

aool,  it  no  longer  remain^  a  doubt  whethei  yuur  fex  have  ilreogth  of  mind  in  proportion  to  their  fweet- 

neft.    There  i«  fomcthing  in  your  vcrfcs  aididlnguiihed  as  your  air— They  are  as  (Irong  as  truth,  as 

ileep  u  lealbn,  as  clear  :u  innocence,  and  as  fmootb  asbeauty.-^-Tbey  contain  a  namelefs  and  peculiar 

mixture  of  force  and  grace,  which  is  at  oncer.>  movingly  ferene,  and  Co  majefticmUy  lovely,  thtt  it  it 

to«>  amiable  to  appear  any  where  but  i-i  your  eyes  and  in  youi  writing". 

"  As  fortune  is  not  more  my  enemy  rhan  I  am  the  enemy  of  flattery,  I  know  not  how  I  can  forbear 

this  application  to  your  Ladyship,  bscau^e  there  is  scarce  a  possibility  tbat  I  &houl«i  taj  more  than  I 

It^eve,  wheo  X  am  speaking  vf  your  Excellence.     Dr.  J^  • 

fear 
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for  the  peni?a]  only  of  hU  patrons,  rnd  to  imcginc  tV.'t  he  hsd  n5  other  task  ■ 
than  to  pamper  them  with  prsises  hnwever  grors,  and  that  flattery  would/ 
make  itsw.'.y  to  the  heart,  \vitboi:t  the  as^istarxe  of  elegance  or  invention. 

Soon  aft-.Twards,  the  death  of  the  king  furnished  a  general  subject  ht  a 
poetical  content,  'n  which  Mr.  Sava;*e  engaged,  and  is  allowed  to  bavecu^ 
ri''il  the  prize  of  hor^oiir  from  his  competitor*? :  but  I  know  not  whether  he 
gained  by  his  p'ivformance  any  orher  adv-art2C»e  th^n  the  increase  of  hlsr^ 
ptJtatioii ;  thoufih  it  muJ^t  certainly  hive  been  with  farther  views  that  hcpwr 
vailed  upon  him'^elf  to  attempt  a  species  of  writing,  of  which  all  the  tojms 
h.'i'J  b?'*n  long  before  exhr.iisted,  and  which  M-as  nnade  at  once  difficult  bf 
il'.e  multitudes  that  had  failed  i:i  it,  and  those  that  had  succeeded. 

He  wa<^  now  advancing  in  reputation,  and  though  frequently  involved  ia 
very  distressful  peiplexiries,  appeared  however  t-^  be  gaming  upon  mankind^ 
when  both  his  fame  and  his  life  were  enda.ngcred  by  an  event,  of  which  it  is 
not  yet  determined,  whether  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  a  crime  or  a  calamity. 

Oil  the  20th  of  November,  1727,  Mr.  Savage  came  from  Richmond, 
where  he  then  lodged,  that  he  might  pursue  his  atidics  with  less  :ntcin:ption, 
with  an  intent  to  discharge  another  lodging  which  he  had  in  "Westminster; 
i*nd  accidentally  meeting  two  gentlemen  his  acquaintances,  whose  names  vrete 
Merchant  and  Gre;;ory,  he  went  in  with  tiieni  ti  a  neighbouring  coffee- hcuse, 
and  3at  drinking  till  it  was  late,  it  being  in  no  time  of  Mr,  Savage's  life  lay 
p-irt  of  his  character  to  he  the  first  of  the  company  that  desired  to  separate. 
He  would  willingly  have  pone  to  bed  in  the  same  hou?e  j  but  there  wasncc 
room  for  the  whole  company,  and  therefore  tl\ey  agreed  to  ramble  abort 
the  streets,  and  divert  themseives  with  such  amuicments  X:  should  oFer  then- 
selves  till  raorniBg. 

In  this  walk  thrv  happened  i:nhick:lv  to  discover  a  light  in  Rwbinsony 
cofTcc  -  ho  use,  n  ea  r  C  h  n. .  i  r, ;;-  c  ross ,  2.r*d  t  hore  ^c  re  wo  n  t  in .  Tvlc  rchart  wilb 
.-ome  rudeness  demanded  a  room,  and  was  told  that  there  was  a  good  fircia 
the  iic;ct  parlour,  which  the  company  were  abofit  to  leave,  being  then 
paying  their  reckoning.  Merchant,  net  sr.ticficd  with  this  ansver, 
rushCil  into  the  r«ion,  and  was  fo!l<iwed  by  Irs  companions.  He  theu  p^u- 
lanrly  phccd  hims'h  bctw'^n  the  company  anil  ttie  fiie,  and  soon  after 
kicked  down  the  tabl«\  This  produc<*<i  a  r^uancl,  swords  were  drawn  on 
brill  sidt\s,  and  (>ne  Mr.  Jaaies  Sir.c'.air  was  killed.  Savage,  having  like- 
wise wounded  a  maid  that  held  him,  forced  his  w^y  with  Merchant  ri:t  rf 
thehouf.e;  but  being  intimidated  and  confused,  without  resolution  either  w 
fly  or  stay,  thev  were  taken  in  a  back-court  by  one  of  the  company  and 
some  soldiers  whom  he  had  called  to  his  assistance. 

r>cing  secured  and  guarded  that  ni^ht,  they  were  in  the  morning  carried 
before  three  justice.^,  w!io  committed  them  to  the  Gaielmuse,  from  whence, 
upon  the  dc?th  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  which  hippened  in  tViC  saw.c  (.b.y,  ihcy  \rep! 
vemoved  in  th-:  r.ight  to  ^Tov.g'te,  v  h'::-:  ih^y  v.crc  however  treated  wirh 
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ome  distinction,  exempted  from  the  ignominy  of  ch  ilns,  and  confmcJ,  not 
unong  the  cons mon  criminals,  but  in  the  Press-yaid, 

When  the  day  of  trial  came,  the  court  was  crowded  in  a  very  unusual 
laaner^  and  the  public  appeared  to  inteiest  itself  as  in  a  cause  of  geneia} 
)ncern.  The  witnesses  against  Mr.  Savage  and  his  friends  were,  the  womaa. 
ho  kept  the  house,  which  was  a  house  of  ill  fame,  and  her  maid,  the  mca 
bo  wei-e  in  the  room  with  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  a  woman  of  the  town,  who 
^d  been  driiiking  with  them,  and  with  whom  one  of  them  had  been  seen  in 
id.  They  swore  in  general,  that  Merchant  gave  the  provocation,  wbicU 
ivage.and  Gregory  drew  their  swords  to  justify ;  that  Savage  drew  lhs:> 
id  that  he  stabbed  Sindah*  when  be  was  net  in  a  posture  of  defeiicc,  or 
Iiilc  Gregory  commanded  his  sword  ;  that  after  he  had  given  the  thrust  he 
imed  pale,  and  would  have. retired,  but  the  maid  clung  round  him,  zud 
lie  of  the  company  endeavoured  to  detain  him,  from  whom  he  broke,  by 
uitting  the  maid  on  the  head,  but  was  afterwards  taken  in  a  court. 

There  was  some  difference  in  their  deposition  ;  one  did  not  see  Savage 
Dve  the  wounds  another  saw  it  given  when  Sinclair  held  his  point  towards 
he  ground;  and  the  woman  of  the  town  asserted,  that  she  did  not  see  Sin* 
^ir*s  sword  at  all :  this  difference  however  was  very  far  from  amounting  to 
^consistency ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  hurry  of  the  dispiue 
Ms  such,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  discover  the  truth  with  relation  to  particular 
Srcumstances,  and  that  therefore  some  deduaions  were  to  be  made  fioiii 
ae  credibility  of  the  testimonies. 

Sinclair  had  declared  several  times  before  his  death,  that  he  received  his 
found  from  Savage  :  nor  did  Savage  at  his  trial  deny  the  fact,  but  endea- 
Dured  partly  to  extenuate  it,  by  urging  the  suddenness  of  the  whole  action, 
k1  the  impossibility  of  an  ill  design,  or  premeditated  malice,  and  parti/ 
•  justify  it  by  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  and  the  hazard  of  his  own  life, 

he  had  lost  that  opportunity  of  giving  the  trust :  he  observed,  that  n.'iUier 
iason  nor  law  obliged  a  man  to  wait  for  the  blow  which  was  tineatened, 
id  which  if  he  should  sufffer  it,  he  might  never  be  able  to  return  ;  tliat  It 
as  al^^ays  allowable  to  pevent  an  assault,  and  to  preserve  life  by  taking 
way  that  of  the  adversary,  by  whom  it  was  endangered. 

With  regard  to  the  violence  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  escape,  he 
eclared,  that  it  was  not  his  design  to  fly  from  justice  or  decline;  a  trial,  but 
)  avoid  the  expenccs  and  severities  of  a  prison ;  and  that  he  i;^:cnded  to 
ave  appeared  at  the  bar  without  compulsion. 

Thb  defe/^ce  which  took  up  more  than  an  hour,  was  heard  by  the  mu!- 
ilude  that  thronged  the  court  with  the  most  attentive  and  respectful  silence : 
hose  who  iliought  he  ought  not  to  be  acquitted,  owned  that  applause  could 
ot  be  refused  him  ;  and  those  who  befjre  pitied  his  misfortunes,  now  vc- 

■ 

ercaccd  his  abUitics, 

The 
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The  \i'imfsses  whkb  appfia^red  against  blm  were  proved  to  be  perso 
cbaraaers  uhich  did  hot  entitle  them  to  rcuch  Credit;  a  common  sinii 
a  woman  by  whom  strutnpets  were  enteitained,  and  a  man  by  whom 
were  supported  ;  and  the  character  of  Savage  t^as  by  several  persons  ol 
tinction  asserted  to  be  that  of  a  modest  inoffensive  man,  net  inclined  to  I 
or  to  insolence,  and  who  had^  to  that  time,  been  o\\y  known  for  his 
fortunes  and  his  wit. 

Had  his  audiencebeen  his  judges,  he  had  undoubtedly  been  acqui 
but  Mr.  Page,  who  was  then  upon  the  beneh,  treated  him  with  his 
insolence  and  severity,  and'  when  he  h^d  summed  up  the  evidence,  e 
vourate  to  exasperate  the  jury,  as  Mr.  Savage  used  to  relate  it,  with  thi 
quent  harangue : 

*,  Gentlemen  of  tlie  jury,  you  are  to  consider  that  Mr.  Savage  is  i 

*  grrat  man,  a  much  greater  man  than  you  or  1,  gentlemen  of  the 

*  that  he  wears  very  fine  cloaths,  much  finer  cloathsthan  you  or  I,  g 

*  men  of  the  jury  ;  that  he  has  abundance  of  money  in  his  pocket, 

, '  more  money  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  but,  gentlemen  < 

*  jury,  is  it  not  a  very  hard  ccse,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  Mr.  S 

*  should  therefore  kill  you  or  me,  gentlemen  of  the  jury.' 

Mr.  Savage,  hearing  his  defence  thus  misrepresented,  and  the  met 

were  to  decide  his  fate  incited  against  him  by  invidious  comparisons, 

lutcly  asserted,  that  his  cj use  was  not  candidly  explained,  and  began  i 

capitulate  what  he  had  before  said  with  regard  to  his  condition,  and  ll 

cessity  of  endcavouilng  to  escape  the  expences  of  imprisonment;  bl 

'judge  having  ordered  him  to  be  silent  and  repeated  his  orders  withe 

feet,  commanded  that  he  should  be  taken  from  the  bar  by  force. 

The  jury  then  heard  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  that  good  characters 

.  of  no  weight  against  positive  evidence,  though   they   might    turn  th< 

where  it  was  doubtful ;  and  that  though,  when  two  men  attack  each 

ihe  death  of  either  is  only  manslaugliter ;  bi?t  where  one  is  the  aggies 

in  the  case  before  them,  and,  in  pursuance  of  his  first  attack  kills  the 

the  law  supposes  the  action,  however  sudden,  to  be  malicious.     The 

deliberated  upon  their  veidict,  and  determined  that  Mr.  Savage  ar 

Gregory  were -guilty   of   muiderj  and  Mr.  Merchant,  who  had  no 

only  of  manslaughter. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  trial,  \ihich  lasted  eight  hours.  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Gregory  were  conducted  back  to  piison,  wliere  they  weit 
closely  confined,  and  loaded  with  irons  of  fifty  pounds  weight;  fot 
afterwards  they  were  sent  back  to  the  ccurtto  receive  sentence;  on 
occasion  Mr.  Savage  made,  as  far  as  it  could  be  retained  in  memo; 
following  speech : 

**  h  is  now,  my  Loid,  too  late  to  offer  any  thing  by  way  of  deft 
•'  vindication  ;  nor  can  we  expect  from  your  Lord.^h!p?^,  in  tliis  cot 
•*  the  sentence  >^hich  the  law  requires  you,  ar.  judges,  to  pionouncc 
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men'  of  our  calamitous  condition.— But  we  are  also  persuaded,  that  a* 
mere  men,  and  out  of  this  seat  of  rigorous  justice,  you  are  suoccpiive  c  f 
the  tender  passions,  and  too  humane  not  to  comiiiiserate  the  unhappy  .-ita- 
adon  of  those,  whom  the  law  sometimes  perhaps—  exacts—  from  you  ti^ 
'  pronounce  upon.  No  doubt  ycu  di-tinguii.h  between  offences  uhich  ^lise 
^  out  of  premeditation,  and  a  disposition  habitMai.ed  t«>  \ice  or  immorality, 
[  and  transgressions  which  were  t!ic  unhappy  and  nii foreseen  effects  of  ca- 

•  sual  absence  of  reason,  and  sudden  impulseof  pa^sinn:  we  therefore  hops 
"^  you  will  contribute  all  you  can  tj  an  extension  of  that  mercy,  which  the 
'gentlemen  of  the  jury  have  been  pleased  to  show  Mr.  Aferchant,  who^al- 
*•  lowing  facts  as  sworn  against  us  by  the  evidence)  has  lei  us  into  this  our 
"  calamity.  1  hope  this  will  not  be  as  if  we  meant  to  reflect  upon  thnt  gen- 
P  tieman,  or  remove  any  thing  from  us  upon  him,  or  tliatwe  repine  the 
^.  more  at  our  fate,  because  he  has  no  participation  of  it:  No,  my  Lord! 
^  For  my  part,  I  declare  nothing  could  more  soften  my  grief,  than  to  be 

*  without  any  companion  in  so  great  a  misfortune  *." 

■'  Mr.  Savage  had  now  no  hopes  of  life  but  from  the  mercy  of  the  crown, 
rtich  was  very  earnestly  solicited  by  his  friends,  and  which,  vrith  whatever 
Hfficulty  the  story  may  obtain  belief,  was  obstructed  only  by  his  mother. 

To  prejudice  the  Queen  against  him,  she  made  use  of  an  incident,  which 
ns  omitted  in  the  order  of  time,  that  it  might  be  mentioned  together  with 
he  purpose  which  it  was  made  to  serve.  Mr.  Savage,  when  he  had  disco- 
'Cred  his  birth,  had  an  incessant  desire  to  speak  to  his  mother,  who  always 
Avoided  him  in  publick,  and  refused  him  admission  into  her  house.  One 
tening  walking,  as  it  was  his  custom,  in  the  street  iliat  she  inhabited,  he 
iw  the  door  of  her  house  by  accident  open  ;  he  entered  it,  and,  finding  n>> 
fcrson  in  the  passage  to  hinder  him,  went  up  stairs  to  salute  her.  She  dis- 
ivered  him  before  he  entered  her  chamber,  alarmed  the  family  with  the 
>c>st  distressful  outcries,  and  when  she  had  by  her  screams  gather  id  them 
^out  her,  ordered  them  to  drive  out  of  the  house  that  villain,  who  had 
►reed  himself  in  upon  her,  and  endeavoured  to  murder  her.  Savage,  wlr> 
id  attempted  with  the  mostsubmissive  tenderness  to  soften  her  rage,  hearing 
cr  utter  so  dete.mible  an  accusation,  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  ;  and,  I  be- 
eve,  jievcr  attempted  afterwards  to  speak  to  her. 

But,  shocked  as  he  was  with  her  falsehood  and  hercruv-liy,  he  imiRineJ 
bat  she  intended  no  other  use  of  her  lye,  than  10  set  horseit  free  from  his 
mbraces  and  solicitations,  and  was  very  far  from  suspecting  that  she  would 
reasurc  it  in  her  memory,  as  an  instrument  of  future  wickedness,  or  that 
he  would  endeavour  for  this  ficticious  assault  to  deprive  him  of  his  life. 

But  when  the  C^ueen  was  solicited  for  his  pard  )n,  and  informed  of  the 
'verc  treatment  which  he  had  suffered  from  his  ju;!g.?,  she  answered,  that, 

bo\^ever 

»  Mr.  Savage'o  Life. 
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however  unjustifiable  might  be  the  manner  of  his  trial,  fnrwhtterer  extemi» 
ation  the  action  for  which  he  was  condemned  might  admits  she  could  sot 
think  that  man  a  proper  object  of  the  King's  mercy,  who  had  been  df^ 
ble  of  entering  his  mother's  house  in  the  night,  M'ith  an  intent  to  murder  her. 
By  whom  this  atrocious  calumny  had  been  transmitted  to  the  G^geai; 
whe^er  she  that  invented  had  the  front  to  relate  it  ;  whether  she  found  aaj 
one  weak  enough  to  credit  it,  or  corrupt  enough  to  concur  with  her  inhn 
hateful  design,  I  know  not:  but  methods  had  been  taken  to  persuade  the 
Queen  so  strongly  of  the  truth  of  it5  that  she  for  a  long  time  refused  to  bar 
any  one  of  those  who  petitioned  for  his  life. 

Thus  had  Savage  perished  by  the  evidence  of  a  bawd,  m^  stroittpet,  aal 

his  mother,  had  not  justice  and  compassion  procured  him  an  advocate  ^ 

xank  too  great  to  be  rejected  unheard,  and  of  virtue  too  eminent  to  be  hei|d 

without  being  believed.     His  merit  and  bis  calamities  happened  toicadi 

the  ear  of  the  Cfountess  of  Hertford,  who  engaged  in  his  support  with  iD 

the  tenderness  that  is  excited  by  pity,  and  all  the  zeal  which  is  kindled  If 

generosity  ;  and,  demanding  an  audience  of  the  Queen,  laid  before  her  ik 

whole  series  of  his  motlier's  cruelty,  exposed  the  improbability  of  an  acct- 

sation  by  which  he  was  charged  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  murder  dot 

could  produce  no  advantage,  and  soon  convinced  her  how  little  his  totmtt 

conduct  could  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  extraordinary  semi^. 

The  interposition  of  this  Lady  was  so  successful,  that  he  was  soon  dbr 

admitted  to  bail,  and,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1728,  pleaded  the  King's  pudop. 

It  is   natural  to  enquire  upon  what  motives  his  mother  could  persecok 

him  in  a  manner  so  outrageous  and  implacable  ;  for  what  reason  sheeooil 

employ  all  the  arts  of  malice,  and  all  the  snares  of  calumny,  to  take  mj 

the  life  of  her  own  son,  of  a  son  who  never  injured  her,  who  was  new 

supported  by  her  expencc,  nor  obstructed  any  prospect  of  pleasure  prat 

vantage  :  why  she  should  endeavour  to  destroy  him  by  a  lye— a  lye  whid 

could  not  gain  credit,  but  must  vanish  of  itself  at  the  first  moment  of  ea 

mination,  and  of  which  only  this  can  be  said  to  make  it  probable^  that  S 

may  be  observed  from  her  conduct,  that  the  most  execrable  crimes  are  90B^ 

times  committed  without  apparent  temptation. 

This  mother  is  still  alive*,  and  may  perhaps  even  yet,  though  lier_ 
lice  was  so  often  defeated,  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reflecting,  that  the  Hfc| 
which  she  often  endeavoured  to  destroy,  was  at  last  shortened  hy  her  »■ 
ternal  offices  ;  that  though  she  could  not  transport  her  son  totheplantatioai» 
bury  him  in  the  shop  of  a  mechanic,  or  hasten  the  haAd  of  the  public  a-' 
ecutioner,  she  has  yet  had  the  satisfaction  of  embittering  all  his  hoiiis  ui 
forcing  him  into  exigencies  that  hurried  on  his  death. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  aggravate  the  enormity  of  this  woman*scah 
duct,  by  placing  it  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Countess  of  Henfoid;  M 

*  Sbe  ulcd  Oc:.  ii«  i753i  ^  ^^^  ^^^  >a  Old  'Bond  Sncet,  aged  tbote ibvTicon.       E. 
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uiecui  fail  to  observe  bow  much  more  imiable  it  is  to  retiere  than  to  op- 
iress,  and  to  rescue  ianocencc  fiom  dcHruction,  than  to  destroy  without  an 
Djaiy. 

Mr.  SftT&ge,  during  his  imprisonment,  his  trials  and- the  time  io  which 
e  lay  under  sentence  of  death,  behaved  with  great  fii-mness  and  equalitjr 
F  mind,  ind  confirmed  by  his  fonitude  the  esteem  of  those  who  before  ad- 
lired  him  for  bis  abilities*.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  lite  were 
Mcfe  more  generally  knoivn  by  a  short  accountt,  which  was  then  publish- 
1,  and  of  which  several  thousands  were  in  a  few  weeks  dispersed  over  the 
uion  :  and  the  compassion  of  manlcind  operated  so  powerfully  in  bis  fa- 
mr,  that  he  was  enabled  by  frequent  presents,  not  only  to  suppoit  himsfltr. 
It  to  asust  Mr.  Gregory  in  prison  ;  and  when  he  was  pardoned  and  rc- 
ased,  he  found  the  number  of  his  friends  not  lessened. 

TheiMUureoftheact  for  which  he  had  been  tried  was  in  itself  doubtful; 
'the evidences  which  appeared  against  him,  the  character  of  the  man  was 
X  anexceptionable,  that  of  the  women  notoriously  infamous;  she,  whose 
Rimony  chiefly  influenced  the  jury  to  cnndemn  him,  afterwards  >retractcd 
irassenions.  He  always  himself  denied  that  he  was  drunk,  as  had  hccn 
nermlly  reported.  Mr.  Gregory  who  -is  now  (1744)  Collector  of  Anti- 
la,  is' said  to  declare  him  far  less  criminal  than  he  was  imagined,  even 
'  some  who  bvoured  him  ;  and  Page  himself  afterwards  confi;ssed,  that 
^had  treated  him  with  uncommon  rigour.  When  all  these  particulars  at« 
ed  together,  perhaps  the   memory  of  Savage    may  not  be  much  suUied 

bis  trial. 

Some  time  after  he  obtained  his  liberty,  he  met  in  the  street  the  woman 
It  hadsworn  with  so  much  malignity  against  him.  She  informed  htmj 
It  she  was  in  distress,  and,  with  adegree  of  confidence  not  easily  attaina- 
!,  desired  him  to  relieve  her.  He,  instead  of  insulting  her  misery,  and 
:ing  pleasure  in  the  calamities  of  one  who  had  brought  his  life  into  dan- 
-,  reproved  her  gently  for  her  perjury;  and  changing  theonlyguineathat 
bad,  divided  it  equally  between  her  and  himself. 

This  is  an  aaion  which  in  some  ages  irould  have  made  a  saint,  and  per- 
is in  others  a  hero,  and  which,  without  any  hyperbolical  encomiums, 
St  be  allowed  to  be  an  instance  of  uncommon  genei-osity,  an  aa  of  com- 
ated  virtue ;  by  which  be  U  once  relieved  the' poor,  corrected  the  vici- 

Ii  ippMn  thu  during  bit  conGoBneia  lie  wnmlNWio  bhmntbcT,  wbich  beieni  10  Thtopbiliu 
CT, ttai U  migbt ht  muMnined  to bcT rbraugb  the  mw rif  Hr  Wil'r-  InhULettei  to  Ctbbcr 
yt — '*  u  to  daub,  I  un  ear,  ■nd  diie  meet  it  like  i  mm — ill  ihu  twcbei  me  ii  the  coDcern  of 
riendt.  ind  »  lecanEilemeat  wicfa  mjr  mothiT-nt  cudoc  ciprsu  (he  igonj  I  felt  when  I  wrcnc  ih* 
T  to  bet— if  ro»  can  find  aaj  decent  cxchm  (ot  tbewing  it  to  Mn.  Old&eld,  do  ;  Eut  I  «vdM  hive 
J  (ilendi  (ind  ibxt  idniirable  l*dr  lo  pnlculii)  be  otUlied  I  bne  dune  017  duty  tomidt  li— ■l>t. 
]•  to-dir  «"(  ■"*  ■  1«<**T,  l»M  pMdmMicIf  kind.  B. 
\Vi>.»bi'Mi.Bta^.i!'lbra«ndwatheTgentledMib    Dr.  J. 
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ous,  and  forgave  an  enemy  ;  by  which  he  at  once  remitted  the  strongest  pro- 
'vocatlon.^,  and  exercised  the  most  ardent  charity. 

Compassion  was,  indeed  the  distinguishing  quality  of  Savage;  he  never 
appeared  inclined  to  take  advantaj;e  of  weakness,  to  attack  the  dcfenceles^i 
or  to  press  upon  the  falling  :  v.  hoever  was  distressed  was  certain  at  least  of 
liis  good  wiiihes;  and  when  he  could  give  no  assistance  th  extricate  them  from 
luisfortunes,  he  endeavoured  to  sooth  them  by  sympathy  and  tenderness. 

But  when  his  heart  was  not  softened  by  the  sight  of  misery,  he  was  some- 
times cbstlnaic  in  his  resentment,  and  did  not  quickly  lose  the  remembrance 
r»f  an  injury.  He  always  continued  to  speak  with  anger  of  the  insolence 
and  partiality  of  Page,  and  a  short  time  before  his  death  revenged  it  by  a 
satire*. 

It  is  ratuial  to  enqniie  in  what  terms  Mf.  Savage  spoke  of  this  fatal  ac^ 
tlon,  when  the  dancer  was  over,  and  he  was  under  no  necessity  of  using 
any  art  to  set  I.i^  convluct  in  the  fairest  light.  He  was  not  willing  to  dwcU 
upon  it ;  and,  if  he  transiently  mentioned  it,  appeared  neither  to  consider 
Mm.^clf  as  a  murderer,  nor  as  a  man  wholly  fiee  from  the  guilt  of  blood f. 
3fow  much  and  how  long  ho  regretted  it,  appeared  in  a  poem  which  be 
j'jbli«hcd  many  years  afterwards.  On  occasion  of  a  copy  of  verses,  in 
^vhich  the  failings  of  good  men  were  recounted,  and  in  which  the  author 
cndervvoured  to  illustrate  his"  position,  that"  the  best  may  sometimes  devi- 
ate f)om  virtue,'*  by  an  {distance  of  murder  committed  by  Savage  in  the  heat 
€'{  wine.  Savage  remarked,  that  it  was  ho  very  just  representation  of  a  good 
nan,  to  suppose  him  liable  to  drunkenness^  and  disposed  in  his  riots  to 
cutthroats. 

Ho  was  now  indeed  at  liberty,  but  was,  as  before,  without  any  other  sup- 
port ihin  accidental  favours  aad uncertain  patronap^e  afforded  him;  sources 
by  which  he  was  sometimes  very  liberally  supplied,  and  which  at  other 
times  were  suddenly  stopped;  so  that  he  spent  his  life  between  want 
and  plenty;  or,  what  was  ye:  worse,  between  beggary  and  extravagance; 
for  as  whatever  he  received  was  the  gift  of  chance,  which  might  as  well  fa- 
vour him  at  one  time  as  another,  he  was  tempted  to  squander  what  he  had, 
because  he  always  hoped  to  be  immediately  supplied. 

Another  cause  of  his  profusion  was  the  abaurd  kindness  of  his  friends, 
vho  at  once  rewarded  and  enjoyed  his  abilities,  by  treating  him  at  taverns, 
and  habituating  him  to  plea5ures  which  he  could  not  afford  to  enjoy,  and 
which  he  was  not  able  to  deny  himself,  though  he  purchased  the  luxury  of 
»  single  night  by  the  anguish  cf  ccld  and  hunger  for  a  week. 

The  experience  of  these  inconveniences  determined  him  to  endeavour  after 
pome settkd  income,  which,  having  long  found  submission  and  intreatiea 
fruitless,  he  auerr.ptcd  to  extort  from  his  mother  by  rougher  methods.    He 

*  pTinrtl  in  the  ?Tr«^ntcolIci:t'f/n. 

•flu  or.c  01  l.ii  ktfcrj.  l-c  ttvict  ii  *  a  fatal  quajitl,  bat  loo  w«Il  known."    Dr.  J, 
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lad  now,  as  he  acknowledged,  lost  that  tenderness  for  her,  which  the  whole 
jcrics  of  hrr  cruelty  had  not 'been  able  wholly  to'repress,  till  he  found,  by 
the  efforts  which  she  made  for  his  destruction,  that  she  was  not  content  with 
refusing  to  assist  him,  and  being  neutral  in  his  struggles  with  poverty,  but  was 
as  ready  to  snatch  every  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  misfortunes,  and  that 
she  w?.-j  now  to  be  considered  as  an  enemy  implacably  malicious,  whom  no- 
thiing  hut  his  blood  could  satisfy.  He  therefore  threatened  to  harrass  her 
irith  lampoons,  and  to  publish  a  copious  narrative  ^f  her  conduct,  unless 
ihe  consented  to  purchase  an  exemption  fyom  infamy,  by  allowing  him  a 
pen*^ion. 

This  expedient  proved  successful.  "Whether  shame  still  survived,  though 
rirtue  v  as  extinct,  or  whether  her  relations  had  more  delicacy  than  herself, 
ind  imagined  that  some  of  the  darts  which  satire  might  point  at  her  would 
^ance  upon  them  ;.  LordTyrconnel,  whatever  were  his  motives,  upon  hh 
promise  to  lay.  aside  lils  design  of  exposing  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  re- 
ceived him  into  his  family,  treated  him  as  his  ei^ual,  and  engaged  to  allow 
l^im  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

This  was  the  golden  part  of  Mr.  Savage's  life ;  and  for  some  time  he  had 
S|o  reason  r'^  complain  of  fortune ;  his  appearance  was  splendid,  his  ex- 
pences  large,  and  his  acquaintance  extensive.  He  was  courted  by  all  who 
endeavoured  to  be  thought  men  of  genius,  and  caressed  by  all  who  valued 
themselves  upon  a  refined  taste.  To  admire.  Mr.  Savage,  was  a  proof  pf 
discernment;  and  to  be  acquainted  with  him^  was  a  title  to  poetical  repu- 
tation. His  presence  was  sufficient  to  make  any  places  of  publick  enter- 
tainment p^'pular ;  and  his  approbation  and  example  constituted  the  fashion. 
So  powerful  is  genius,  when  it  is  invested  with  the  glitter  of  afBqence!  Men 
willingly  pay  to  fortune  that  regard  which  they  owe  to  merit,  and  are  pleased 
Bi^hen  they  have  an  opportunity  at  once  of  gratifying  their  vanity,  and 
practising  their  duty. 

This  interval  of  prosperity  furnished  him  with  opportunities  of  enlarging 
fiis  knowledge  of  human  nature,  by  contemplating  life  from  its  highest  gra- 
lations  to  its  lowest ;  and,  bad  he  afterwards  applied  to  dramatick  poetiy, 
ie  would  perhaps  not  have  had  n^any  superiors  ;  for  as  he  never  suffered 
my  scene  to  pa  s  before  his  eyes  without  notice,  he  had  treasured  in  his 
nind  all  the  difF?rent  combinations  of  passions,  and  the  innumerable  mix- 
;urcs  of  vice  and  virtue,  which  distinguish  one  character  from  anf)ther;  and 
IS  his  conception  v  as  strong,  his  expressions  were  clear,  he  easily  received 
impressions  from  objects,  and  very  forcibly  transmitted  them  to  others. 

Of  his  exact  observations  on  human  life  he  has  left  a  proof,  which  would 
lo  honour  to  the  greatest  names,  in  a  small  pamphlet,  called,  Tke  Author  to 
7e  Iet*y  where  he  introduces  Iscariot  Hackney,  a  prostitute  scribbler,  giving 
in  account  of  his  birth,  his  education,  his  disposition  and  morals,  habits  of 

*  Piinted  in  his  Works,  vol.  11.  p.  2^1, 
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life,  and  maxims  of  conduct.  In  the  introduction  are  related  many  sccrf 
histories  of  the  petty  writers  of  that  time,  but  sometimes  mixed  with  ni^ 
serous  reflections  on  their  birth,  their  circumstances,  or  those  of  their  i^ 
•  lations  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  some  passages  are  such  as  Iscarioc  Hact 
joey  might  himself  have  produced. 

He  was  accused  likewise  of  living  in  an  appearance  of  friendship  vitl 
aome  whom  he  satirised,  and  of  making  use  of  the  confidence  which  hi 
gained  by  a  seeming  kindness  to  discover  failings  and  expose  them :  it  moi 
be  confessed,  that  Mr,  Savage's  esteem  was  no  very  certain  potseasion,  ui 
that  he  would  lampoon  at  one  time  those  whom  he  had  pndsed  at  anotber. 

It  may  be  alledged,  that  the  same  man  may  change  his  principles;  aai 
that  he,  who  was  once  deservedly  commended,  may  be  afterwards  sadrisd 
with  equal  justice,  or  that  the  poet  was  dazzled  with  the  appearance  of  fir- 
Cue,  and  found  the  man  whom  he  had  celebrated,  when  he  had  an  oppon^ 
nity  of  examining  him  more  narrowly,  unworthy  of  the  paaegyrick  whid 
Jhe  had  too  hastily  bestowed ;  and  that,  as  a  false  satire  ought  to  be  recaii|Bi( 
for  the  sake  of  him  whose  reputation  may  be  injured,  false  praise oagktUkiiN 
wise  to  be  obviated,  lest- the  distinalon  between  vice  and  virtue  should  b 
lost,  lest  a  bad  man  should  be  trusted  upon  the  credit  of  l\is  encouaias^  9 
^est others  should  endeavour  to  obtain  the  like  praises  by  the  same  means. 

But  though  these  excuses  may  be  often  plausible,  and  sometimes  JM^ 
^hey  are  very  seldom  satisfactory  to  mankind ;  and  the  writer,  who  is  ad 
constant  to  his  subject,  quickly  sinks  into  contempt,  his  satire  loses  h 
.fiarce,  and  his  panegyrick  its  value,  and  be  is  only  considered  at  one  dae 
as  a  flatterer^  and  as  a  calumniator  at  another. 

To  avoid  these  imputations,  it  b  only  necessary  to  follow  the  rules  of  vir* 
tue,  and  to  preserve  an  unvaried  regard  to  truth.  For  though  it  is  ondoub^ 
edly  possible  that  a  man,  however  cautious,  may  be. sometimes  deceivedlif 
an  artful  appearance  of  virtue,  or  by  false  evidences  of  guilt,  such  errois 
will  not  be  frequent ;  and  it  will  be  allowed,  that  that  the  name  of  an  author 
would  never  have  b^en  made  contemptible,  had  no  man  ever  said  what  ha 
did  not  think,  or  misled  others  but  when  he  was  himself  deceived. 

The  Author  M  be  let  was  first  published  in  a  single  pamphlet,  and  afterwinb 
inserted  in  a  collection  of  pieces  relating  to  the  Dunciad,  which  were  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Savage  to  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  in  a  ^  dedication  wUck 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  sign,  though  he  did  not  write  it,  and  in  whick 
there  are  some  pi^sitions,  that  the  true  author  would  perhaps  not  have  pub- 
lished under  his  own  name,  and  on  which  Mr.  Savage  afterwards  reflected 
with  no  great  satisfaction ;  the  enumeration  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  ua« 
Controuled  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  a<isertion  that  the  "  liberties  takea 
**  by  the  writers  of  Journals  with  their  superiors  were  exorbitant  anduojvs* 

«  Sec  his  Works,  vol.  IL  p.  2^3. 

"  tiaablc,- 
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'  lifiaMe,**  very  ill  beckme  men,  who  hate  themselves  not  always  sliewii 
he  eitectest  regard  to  the  laws  of  subordination  in  their  writings,  and  who 
lave  often  satirised  those  that  at  least  thought  therosel^s  their  superiors,  as 
hey  were  eminent  for  their  hereditary  rank,  and  employed  in  the  highest 
Aces  of  the  kingdom.  But  this  is  only  an  instance  of  that  partiality  which 
ilmqst  every  man  indulges  with  regard  to  himself:  the  liberty  of  thSe  press  is 
lUessing  when  we  are  inclined  to  write  against  others,  and  a  calamity  when 
tie  find  ourselves  overborne  by  the  multitude  of  our  assailants;  as  the  powet 
if  the  crown  is  always  thought  too  great  by  those  who  suffer  by  its  influence, 
and  too  little  by  those  in  whose  favour  it  b  exerted ;  and  a  sunding  army  is 
ikeiierally  accounted  necessary  by  those  who  command,  and  dangerous  and 
l^ressive  by  those  who  support  it. 

^  Mr.  Savage  was  likewise  very  fer  from  believing,  that  the  letters  annexed 

each  species  of  bad  poets  in  the  Bathos  were,  as  he  was  directed  to  as* 

;,  ^'-set  down  at  random  /*  for  when  he  was  charged  by  one  of  bis  friends 

1th  putting  his  name  to  such  ah  improbability,  he  had  no  othei  answer  to 

lake,'  than  that  *'  he  did  not  think  of  it;*'  and  his  friend  had  too  much 
penderness  to  reply,  that  next  to  the  crime  of  writing  contrary  to  what  he 
ttioogbt,  was  ^at  of  writing  without  thinking. 

After  having  remarked  what  is  false  in  this  dedication,  it  is  proper  that  1 
Ebserve  the  impartiality  which  I  recommend,  by  declaring  what  Savage  a^ 
ierted,  that  the  account  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  publicati« 
bn  of  the  Dunciad,  however  strange  and  improbable,  was  ex|tctly  true. 
i'  The  publication  of  this  piece  at  this  time  raised  Mr.  Savage  a  great  num* 
lier  of  enemies  among  those  that  were  attacked  by  Mr.  Pope,  with  whom  he 
was  considered  as  a  kind  of  confederate,  and  whom  he  was  suspected  6f 
supplying  with  private  intelligence  and  secret  incidents :  so  that  the  igno* 
viiny  of  an  informer  was  added  to  the  terror  of  a  satirist. 

That  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  literary  hypocrisy,  and  thatlie  sdme-^ 
times  spoke  one  thing,  and  wrote  another,  cannot  be  denied  ;  because  be 
himself  confessed,  that,  when  he  had  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  iDennis^ 

he  wrote  an  epigram  ^  against  him. 

Mr.  Savage  however  set  all  the  malice  of  all  the  pigmy  writers  at  defiance^ 
and  thought  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Pope  cheaply  purchased  by  being  tif- 

.  *  ThuepigiaBiwts,  I  believe,  never  pnbUtbed. 

"  Should  Dennif  publish  you  had  itabb'd  yon  brother* 
Lunpoon'd  your  monaichy  or  Ucbanch'd  yo«r  mochei  *, 
Say,  what  revenge  on  Dennis  can  be  had. 
Too  dull  for  laughter,  for^ly  coo  mad  ? 
0n  one  so  pbor  you  cannot  take  the  law. 
On  OBe  lo  old  your  tword  you  scorn  to  draw. 
Uncag'd  then  let  the  harmleu  monster  rage. 
Secure  in  dullness,  madnett,  vsnt,  initft*"       Dr,  J>, 

posed 
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posed  to  their  censure  and  their  hatred;  nor  had  he  any  reason  to  rej 
the  preference,  for  he  found  Mr.  Pope  a  steady  and  unalienable  friend; 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 

About  this  time,  notwithstanding  his  avowed  neutrality  with  reg 
party,  he  published  a  panegyrick  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  for  which  1 
rewarded  by  him  with  twenty  guineas,  a  sum  not  very  large,  if  eitb 
excellence  of  the  performance,  or  the  affluence  of  the  patron  be  consi( 
but  greater  than  he  afterwards  obtained  from  a  person  of  yet  higher 
tod  more  desirous  in  appearance  of  being  distinguished  as  a  'patron 
terarure. 

As  he  was  very  far  from  approving  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Wi 
and  in  conversation  mentioned  him  sometimes  with  acrimony,  and  get 
with  contempt ;  as  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  always  zealous  ii 
assertions  of  the  justice  of  the  late  opposition,  jealous  of  the  rights  < 
people,  and  alarmed  by  the  long-continued  triumph  of  the  court;  i 
natural  to  ask  him  what  could  induce  him  to  employ  his  poetry  in  pn 
that  man  who  was,  in  bis  opinion,  an  enemy  to  liberty,  and  an  opp 
of  his  country  ?  He  alledgecl,  that  he  was  then  dependent  upon  the 
Tyrconnel,  who  was  an  implicit  follower  of  the  ministry  ;  and  that 
enjoined  by  him,  not  without  menaces,  to  write  in  praise  of  his  lead< 
Iiad  not  resolution  sufficient  to.  sacriGce  the  pleasure  of  affluence  to  t 
integrity. 

On  this,  and  on  many,  occasions,  he  was  ready  to  lament  the  mis 
Jiving  at  the  tables  of  other  men,  which  was  his  fate  from  the  beginn 
the  end  of  his  life  ;  for  I  know  not  whether  he  ever  had,  for  three  ni 
together  a  settled  habitation,  in  which  he  could  claim  a  right  of  reside 

To  this  unhappy  state  it  is  just  to  impute  much  of  the  inconstancy 
conduct;  for  though  a  readiness  to  comply  with  the  inclination  of  < 
was  no  part  of  his  natural  character,  yet  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to 
his  obstinacy,  and  submit  his  own  judgment,  and  even  his  virtue,  i 
government  of  those  by  whom  he  was  supported  :  so  that,  if  his  m: 
were  sometimes  the  consequences  of  his  faults,  he  ought  not  yet 
wholly  excluded  from  compassion,  because  his  faults  were  very  often  t 
fects  of  his  misfortunes. 

In  this  gay  period  *  of  his  life,  while  he  was  suiTounded  by  affluem 
pleasure,  he  publishbd  The  Wanderer y  a  moral  poem,  of  which  the  i 
is  comprised  in  t!:cse  lines : 

I  fly  all  public  care,  all  venal  strife, 
To  try  the  siiil  compar'cl  with  active  life ; 
.  To  prove,  by  these,  the  sors  of  men  may  ov;e 
The  fruiis  of  bliss  to  bursting  clouds  of  woe  ', 
lliat  ev'n  calamity,  by  thought  refiu'd. 
Inspirits  and  adorns  tlie  thial^ing  mind. 

*  17*9. 
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JjbMl  more  dlstiiK^tly  in  the  following  passage  t 

By  woe,  the  soul  to  daring  action  swells  ; 
By  woe«  in  plaintless  patience  it  excels  ; 
From  patience  prudent,  clear  experience  spriBgs« 
And  traces  knowledge  through  the  course  of  things ! 
i  Thence  hope  is  form'd,  thence  fortitude,  success, 

Renown  i^-^^whate'er  men  covet  and  caress. 

This  performance  was  always  considered  by  himself  as  his  ma/itev-plece  j 
Ittd'Mr^  Pope,  when  he  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  told   him,  that  he  read  it 
^Bceorerj  and  was  not  displeased  with  it^  that  it  gave  him  more  pleasure 
r^fl  the  second  perusal^  and  delighted  him  still  moi-e  at  the  third. 

It  has  been  generally  objected  to  Thg  Wanderer,  that  the  disposition  of 

parts  is  irregular  ;  that  the  design  is  qbscure,  and   the  plan  perplexed  ; 

the  -images,  however  beautiful,  succeed  each  other  without  order  ;  and 

the  whole  performance  is  not  so  much  a  regular  fabrick^  as  a  heap  of 

^pUmng  materials  thrown  together  by  accident,  which  strikes  rather  with  the 

magnificence  of  a  stupendous  ruin,   than  the  elegant  grandeur  of  a 

iubhed  pile. 

This  criticism  is  universal,  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  it  at 

Jctst  in  a  great  degree  just ;  but  Mr.  Savage  was  always  of  a  contrary  opi* 

luon,  and  thought  his  drift  could  only  be  missed  by  negligence  or  stupidity^ 

ud  that  the  whole  plan  was  regular,  and  the  parts  distinct. 

It  was  never  denied  to  abound  with  strong  representations  of  nature,  and 

.jjut  observations  upon  life ;  and  it  may  easily  be  observed,  that  most  of  hia 

pictures  have  an  evident  tendency. to  illustrate  his  first  great  position,  '*  that 

^*  good  b  the  consequence  of  evil."   'The  sun  that  burns  up,  the  mountains, 

-^finoifiea  the  vales ;  the  deluge  that  rushes  down  the  broken  tocks  with 

dreadful  impetuosity,  is  separated  into  purling  brooks ;  and  the  rage  of  the 

.  hurricane  purifies  the  air. 

Even  in  this  poem  he  has  not  been  able  to  forbear  one  touch  upon  the 
-Craelty  of  his  mother,  which,  though  remarkably  delicate  and  tender j  is  a 
-pnx>f  how  deep  an  impressito  it  had  upon  his  mind. 

This  must  be  at  least  acknowledged,  which  ought  to  be  thought  equiva* 
lent  to  many  other  excellencies,  that  this  poem  can  promote  no  other  pur 
poses  than  those  of  virtue,  and  that  it  is  written  with  a  very  strong  sens^  of 
the  efficacy  of  religion. 

But  my  province  is  rather  to  give  the  history  of  Mr.  Scrvage's  performances, 
than  to  display  their  beauties,  or  to  obviate  the  criticisms  which  they  have 
occasioned ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  pa? ticniar  passages 
which  deserve  applause:  I  shall  neither  shew  the  excellence  of  his  descrip- 
tions, nor  expatiate  on  the  terrific  portrait  of  suicide,  nor  point  out  the 
lirtful  touches,  by  which  he  has  distinguished  the  intellectual  features  of  the 
rebels,  who  suffer  death  in  his  last  canto.  It  is  however,  prosper  to  observe, 
'    Vol.  I.  SI  that 
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that  Mr.  Savage  always  declared  the  characters  whdlly  ficfuioiis,  tn^  wiffc* 
out  the  least  allusion  to  any  real  persons  or  actions. 

From  a  poem  so  diligently  laboured^  and  so  successfully  finished^  it  might 
be  reasonably  expected  that  he  should  have  gained  considerable  advantage: 
nor  can  it,  withuutWrnc  degree  of  indignation  and  concern,  be" told  that  be 
sold  the  copy  for  ten  piintas,  of  which  he  afterwai ds  returned  two,  that 
the  two  last  sheets  of  the  work  might  be  repiinted,  of  which  he  had  in  hit 
abscence  intrusted  the  correction  to  a  friend,  who  was  too  indolent  torperfdht 
It  with  accuracy. 

A  supei'stitious  regard  to  the  corrertion  of  his  sheets  was  one  of  Mr.'Si-  i 
■vagc's  peculiarities:  ^he  often  altere«l,  revised,  recurred  to  his*~firstrduBaj{  j 
or  punctuation  and  again  adopted  the  alteration ;  he  was  dubious  snd  ir«  J 
Tesolut<!  without  end,  as  on  a  question  of  the  last  importance,  and  at  lul  J 
^as  S'Odom  satisfied  :  the  intrusion  ur  omission  cf  a  comma  was  saffideot  I 
to  discfnmpc^se  him,  and  he  would  lament  an  error  of  a  single  letter  as  a  ho* 
vy  calamity.  In  one  of  his  lettci-s  relating  to  an  impression  of  somcveno, 
he  remarks,  that  he  had,  with  regard  to  the  correction  of  the  proof,  **  i 
**  spell  upon  him  ;'*  and  indeed  th'j  ahxiety  with  which  he  dwelt  upon  th 
minutest  and  most  trifling  niceties  deserved  no  other  name  than  tb$t  of 
fascination. 

That  he  sold  so  valuable  a  performance  for  so  small  a  price,  was  notti 
be  imputed  either  to  necessity,  by  which  the  learned  and  ingenious  areet 
ten  obliged  to  submit  to  very  hard  conditions ;  or  to  avarice,  by  which  the 
booksellers  are  frequently  incited  to  oppress  that  genius  by  which  they  ut 
«upp6Tted  ;■  bur  to  that  intemperate  desire  of  pleasure,  and'  habitual  slavery 
to  his  passions,  which  involved  him  in  many  perplexities.  He  happened  It 
that  time  to  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit  <4  some  trifling  gratification,  aiid,  be* 
ing  without  money  tor  the  present  occaion,  sold  his  poem  to  the  first  bidder, 
and  perhaps  for  the  first  price  that  WuS  pioposcd,  and  would  probably  have 
bceii  content  with  less,  if  less  had  been  <ifiered  him. 

This  poem  was  addressed  to  the  Loid  Tyrconnel,  not  only  in  the  first 
li:us,  but  in  a  formal  dedication  filled  with  the  }u£h<?st  strains  of  panegyrkk^ 
and  the  warmest  profe:)sions  of  gratitude,  but  by  no  means  remarkable  "for 
delicacy  of  connexion  or  elegance  of  style. 

•  The>e  praises  in  a  short  time  he  found  himself  inclined  to  retract,  be- 
ing discarded  by  the  man  on  wlii^nt  he  iiad  bestowed  them,  and  whom  he 
then  immediately  discovered  not  V\  have  deserved  liicm.  Of  this  quarrel, 
V.  hich  every  day  made  more  bitter.  Lord  Tyrconnel  and  Mr.  Savage  as- 
signed veiy  diflere.it  reasons,  which  might  perliaps  aii  in  reality  concur, 
though  they  were  not  all  convenient  to  be  allcdgcd  by  either  party.  Lord 
Tyrconnel  affirmed,  that  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  Mr.  Savage  to  enter 
a  tavern  with  any  compuny  that  proposed  it,  drink  the  most  expensive  wines 
viih  great  proi^uifion,  and  when  the  reckoning  was  demanded,  to  be  with- 
out money:  If,  as   it  often  >ljappencd,  his  company  were  willing  to  defray 
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h^m  ^tj  the  affair  ended^  \vithout  any  111  consequence^ ;  bpt,  if  tlicy  viftre 
refractory^  and  expected  that  the  wine  should  be  paid  for  by  him  that  drank 
i(j  his  method  of  composition  was^  to  take  them  with  him  to  his  own  apart-* 
ment^  assume  the  government  of  the  house,  and  order  the  butler  in  an  im*- 
l^rioqs.  manner  to  set  the  best  wine  in  the  cellar  before  his  company,  who 
^ftcn  drank  till  they  forgot  the  respect  due  to  the  house  in  which  they  were 
.^t^rtained,  indulged  themselves  in  the  utmost  extravagance  of  merrimeiit» 
]ir^ctised  the  most  licentious  fiolicks^  and  committed  all  the  outrages  of 
jtninkenness. 
Norway  this  the  only  charge  which  Lord  Tyrconnel  brought  against  him  : 
^  Qaving  given  him  a  collection  of  valuable  books,   stamped  uith  his  owa 
^^rmSy  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  them  in  a  short  time  exposed  t>  sale 
hipon  the  stalls^  it  being  usual  with  Mr-  Savage,  when  he  wanted  a  small 
l||[in,  to  take  his  books  t6  the  pawnbroker. 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Savage  easily  credited  both  these  accu* 
^mions:  for,  having  been  obliged,  from  his  first  entrance  into  the  world,  to 
tubsist  upon  expedients,  affluence  was  not  able  to  exalt  him  above  them  ; 
fad  so  much  was  he  delighted  with  wine  and  conversation,  and  so  long  had 
kebeen  accustomed  to  live  by  chance,  that  he  would  at  any  time  go  to  the 
tevern  without  scruple,  and  trust  for  the  reckoning  to  the  liberality  of  hia 
^mpany,  and  frequently  of  company  to  whom  he  was  very  little  known. 
^his  condua  indeed  very  seldom  drew  upon  him  those  inconveniences  that 
qi^igbt  be  feared  by  any  other  person  ;  for  his  conversation  was  so  entertain- 
ing, wd his  address  so  pleasing,  that  fc^w  thought  the  pleasuie. which  they 
Rceiv^d  from  him  dearly  purchased^  by  paying  for  his  wine.  It  was  his  pe- 
culiar happiness,  that  he  scarcely  ever  found  a  stranger,  whom  he  did  not 
Leave  ^  friend  ;  but  it  must  likewise  be  added^  that  he. had  not  often  a  friend 
bng,  without  obliging  him  to  become  a  stranger. 

Mr.  Savage,  on  the  other  hand,  declared,  that  Lord  Tyrconnel  *  quar- 
relled with  him,  because  he  would  not  subtract  from  his  own  luxury  and 
extravagance  what  he  had  promised  to  allow  him,  and  that  his  resentment 
Rras  only  a  plea  for  the  violation  of  his  promise  :  He  asserted,  that  he  had 
lone  nothing  that  ought  to  exclude  him  from  that  subsistence  which  he 
hought  not  so  much  a  favour,  as  a  debt,  since  it  was  offered  him  upon  con- 
litions  which  he  had  never  broken ;  and  that  his  only  fault  was,  that  he 
ould  not  be  supported  with  nothing. 

He  acknowledged,  that  Lord  Tyrconnel  often  exhorted  him  to  regulate 
lis  n^ethodof  life,  and  nqt  to  spend  all  his  nights  in  taverns,  and  that  he 
ppeared  desirous  that  he  would  pass  those  hours  with  him,  which  Jie  so 
reely  bestowed  upon  others.  This  demand  Mr.  Savage  considered  as  4 
ensure  of  his  conduct,  which   he  could  never  patiently  bear,  and  which, 

*  His  expresfton  in  oneof  hi'^  letters  wax,  '*  that  Lord  Tyrconnel  had  involved  Ills  cnate,  and  there* 
(Bie  ^oxlj  sought  an  occasion  to  quaiiel  \s  ith  him."  .  Dr.  J, 
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in  the  latter  and  cooler  parts  of  his  life,  was  so  offensive  to  him  that  he  de^ 
dared  it  as  his  resolution,  **  tospurh  that  friend  who  should  presume  todie- 
'^  tate  to  him  ;'  and  it  is  not  likely,  that  in  his  earlier  years  he  received  ad- 
monitions with  nvore  calmness. 

He  was  likewise  inclined  to  resent  such  expectations,  as  tending  to  iB- 
fringe  his  liberty,  of  which  he  was  very  jealous,  when  it  was  neeess^Jto 
the  gratification  of  his  passions ;  and  declared,  that  the  request  was  sdil 
more  unreasonable,  as  the  company  to  which  he  was  to  have  been  confin^ 
was  insupportably  disagreeable. '  This  assertion  affords  another  instance 
that  inc  nsistency  of  his  writings  with  his  conversation,  which  was  so  oftoi 
to  be  obseiTed.  lit.  forgot  how  lavislily  he  had,  in  his  Dedication  toTh 
W^anderer^  extolled  the  delicacy  and  penetration,  the  humanity  and  gexus^ 
Tosity,  the  candour  and  politeness  of  tl^e  man,  whom,  when  he  no  l^ger 
loved  him,  he  declared  to  be  a  wretch  without  understanding,  without  good*' 
nature  and  without  justice;  of  whose  name  he  thought  himself  obliged  to 
leave  no  trace  in  any  futuie  edition  of  his  writings ;  and  accordingly  blotV* 
ted  it  out  of  that  copy  of  The  IVand^rer  which  was  in  his  hands. 

During  his  continuance  with  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  he  wrote  The  Triumfk  \ 
of  Health  ond  Mirthy  on  the  recovery  of  Lady  Tyrconnel  from  alangnishiag''! 
illness.     This  performance  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  jgaiety  of  the  ' 
ideas,  and  the  melody  of  the  numbers,  but  for  the  agreeable  fiction  upcm 
which  it  is  formed.     Mirth,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  for  the  sickness  of 
hc^  favourite,  takes  a  flight  in  quest  of  her  sister  Health,  whom  she  finds 
i^ined  upon  the  brow  of  a  lofty  mountain,  amidst  the  fragrance  of  jperpe*  , 
tual  spring,  with  the  breezes  of  the  morning  sporting  about  her.     Being 
solicited  by  her  sister  Mirth,  she  readily  promises  her  assistance,  flies  away 
in  a  cloud,  and  impregnates  the  waters  of  Bath  with  new  virtues,  by  which 
the  sickness  of  Belinda  is  lelieved. 

As  the  reputation  of  his  abilities,  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  birth 
and  life,  the  splendour  of  his  appearance,  and  the  distinction  which  wm 
for  some  time  paid  him  by  Lord  Tyrconnel,  intitled  him  to  familiarity  with 
persons  of  higher  rank  than  those  to  whose  conversation  he  had  been  before 
admitted;  he  did  not  fail  to  gratify  that  curiosity,  which  induced  him  totake 
a  nearer  view  of  those  whom  their  birth,  their  employments,  or  their  for- 
tunes, necessarily  place  at  a  distance  from  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  and 
to  ejcamine  whether  their  merit  was  magnified  or  diminished  by  the  mediam 
through  which  i|  was  contemplated  ;  whether  the  splendour  with  which  they 
dazzled  their  admirers  was  inherent  in  themselves,  or  only  reflected  on  them 
by  the  objects  that  surrounded  them  ;  and  whether  great  men  were  selected 
for  high  stations,  or  high  stations  made  great  men. 

For  this  purpose  he  took  all  opportunities  of  conversing  familiarly  with 
those  who  were  most  conspicuous  at  that  time  for  their  power  or  their  influ- 
ence; he  watched  their  looser  moments,  and  examined  their  domestic  beha<^ 
yicur,  with  that  accuteness  which  nature  had  given  hixn^  and  which  the  un- 
common 
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anion  variety  of  his  life  had  contributed  to  increase^  and  that  inquist- 
diess  which  must  always  be  produced  in  a  vigorous  mind^  by  an  absolute 
edom  from  all  pressing  or  domestick  engagements. 
His  discernment  was  quick^  and  therefore  he  soon  found  in  every  per* 
1^'  and  in  every  affair,  something  that  deserved  attention ;  he  was  sup- 
ffted  by  others,  without  any  care  for  himself,  and  was  therefore  at  lew 
re  to  pursue  his  observations. 

More  circumstances  to  constitute  a  critick  on  human  life  could  not  easily 
JUDOT  ;  nor  indeed  could  any  man,  who  assumed  from  accidental  advan<* 
pes  more  praise  than  he  could  justly  claim  for  hb  real  merit,  admit  any 
qoaintance  more  dangerous  than  that  of  Savage ;  of  whom  likewise  it 
■St  be  confessed,  that  abilities  really  exalted  above  the  common  level,  or 
Itae  refined  from  passion,  or  proof  against  corruption,  could  not  easily 
id  an  abler  judge,  or  a  warmer  advocate. 

What  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Savage's  enquiry,  though  he  was  not  much 
SBoatomed  to  conceal  his  discoveries,  it  may  not  be  entirely  safe  to  relate^ 
ecause  the  persons  whose  characters  he  criticised  are  powerful ;  and  power 
$d  resentment  are  seldom  strangers ;  nor  would  it  perhaps  be  wholly  just, 
nuse  what  he  asserted  in  conversation  might,  though  true  in  general,  be 
Oghtened  by  some  momentary  ardour  of  imagination,  and,  it  can  be  deli- 
Ipredonly  from  memory,  may  be  imperfectly  represented;  so  that  the  pic- 
Bt  at  first  aggi^vated^  and  then  unskilfully  copied,  may  be  justly  suspea* 
dto  retain  no  great  resemblance  of  the  original. 

It  may  however  be  observed,  that  he  did  not  appear  to  have  formed  very 
levated  ideas  of  those  to  whom  the  administration  of  affairs,  or  the  conduct 
f  parties,  has  been  intrusted ;  who  have  been  considered  as  the  advocates 
f  the  crown,  or  the  guardians  of  the  people  ;  and  who  have  obtaiped  the 
lost  implicit  confidence,  and  the  loudest  applauses.  Of  one  particular 
crton,  who  has  been  at  one  time  so  popular  as  to  be  generally  esteemed^ 
ad  at  another  so  formidable  as  to  be  universally  detested,  he  observed,  that 
is  aoqutaitions  had  been  small,  or  that  his  capacity  was  narrower,  and  that 
le  whole  range  of  his  mind  was  from  obscenity  to  politicks,  and  from  po- 
Iticks  to  obscenity. 

But  the  opportunity  of  indulging  his  speculations  on  great  characters 
^as  now  at  an  end.  He  was  banished  from  the  table  of 'Lord  Tyrconnel,, 
ad  turned  again  adrift  upon  the  world,  without  prospect  of  finding  quick- 
^  any  other  harbour.  As  prudence  was  not  one  of  the  virtues  by  which 
e  was  distinguished,  he  had  made  no  provision  against  a  misfortune,  like 
lis.  And  though  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  but  that  the  separation  must  for 
ime  lime  have  been  preceded  by  coldness,  peevishness,  or  neglea,  though 

was  undoubtedly  the  consequence  of  accumulated  provocations  on  both- 
des  ;  yet  every  one  that  knew  Savage  will  readily  believe,  that  to  him  it 
as- sudden  aa  a  stroke  of  thunder  ;  that,  though  he  might  have  transiently 
iSpectcd  itj  he  bad  ncvei  sufFcred  any  thought  SQ  unpleasing  to  sink  into  his 
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But  it  happened  that  Ke  had  left  the  phce  a  few  minutes  ;  and  his  loh 
had^  witfaont  danger^  the  pleasure  of  boasting  how  he  wduld  have  tr 
him.  Mr.  Savage  went  next  day  to  repay  bis  visit  at  his  own  house j 
was  prevailed  on^  by  his  domesticks,  to  retire  without  insisting  upov 
inghixn. 

Lord  Tyrconnel  was  accused  by  Mr.  Savage  of  some  actions^  w 
scarcely  any  provocations  will  be  thought  sufficiently  to  justify ;  sue 
seizing  what  he  had  in  his  lodgings,  and  other  instances  of  m  anton  cm 
by  which  be  increased  the  distress  of  Savage,  without  any  advantsi 
himself. 

These  mutual  accusations  were  rctoited  on  both  sides,  for  many  j 
with  the  utmost  degree  of  virulence  and  rage ;  and  time  seemed  rathi 
augment  than  to  diminish  their  resentment.  That  the  anger  of  Mr.  Si 
should  be  kept  alive,  is  not  strange,  because  he  felt  every  day  the  cr 
quences  of  the  quarrel ;  but  it  might  reasonably  have  been  hoped, 
Lord  Tyrconnel  might  have  relented,  and  at  length  have  forgot  th^^e 
vocations,  which,  however  they  might  have  once  inflamed  him,  hif 
in  reality  much  hurt  him. 

The  spirit  of  Mr.  Savage  indeed  never  suffered  him  to  solicit  a  ree 
liation  ;  he  returned  reproach  for  reproach,  and  insult  for  insult ;  bii 
periority  of  wit  supplied  the  disadvantages  of  his  fortune,  and  eu 
him  to  form  a  party,  and  prejudice  great  numbers  in  his  favour. 

But  though  this  might  be  some  gratification  of  his  vanity,  it  afR 
very  little  relief  to  his  necessities  ;  and  he  was  very  frequently  reduo 
uncommon  hardships,  of  which,  however;  he  never  made  any  mei 
importunate  complaints,  being  formed  rather  to  bear  misery  with  forri 
than  enjoy  prosperity  with  moderation. 

He  now  thought  himself  again  at  liberty  to  expose  the  cruelty  of  bia 
thcr;  and  therefore,  I  believe  about  this  time  published  The  Basfs 
poem  remarkable  for  the  vivacious  sallies  of  thought  in  the  begin 
where  he  makes  a  pompous  enumeration  of  the  imaginary  advantag 
base  birth  ;  and  the  pathetick  sentiments  at  the  end,  where  he  rtc 
the  real  calamities  which  he  tsnffered  by  the  crime  of  his  parents. 

The  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  verses,  the  peculiar  circumstances  o 
author,  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  story  to  s 
the  allusions  are  made,  procured  this  performance  a  very  favouiabi 
ception;  great  numbers  were  immediately  dispersed,  and  editions 
multiplied  with  unusual  rapidity. 

One  circumstance  attended  ihe  publication,  which  Savage  used  to 
with  great  satisfaction.     His  mother,  to  whom  the  poem  was  with  ' 
"  reverence"  inscribed,   happened  then  to  be  at  Bath,   where  she 
not  conveniently  retire  from  censure,  or  conceal  herself  from  observi 
and  no  sooner  did  the  reputation  of  the  pcem  begin  to  spread,  tha 
heard  it  repeated  in  all  places  of  concourse,  nor  cculd  she  enter  the  a 
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Ljr-rooms  6r  cross  the  walk,  without  being  saluted  with  ^ome  lines  from. 
Hi  Bastard. 

This  was  perhitpslhe  first  time  that  ever  she  discovered  a  sense  of  shame, 
ad  on  this  occasion  the  power  of  wit  was  very  conspicuous ;  the  wretch  wJi^a 
udy  without  scruple,  proclaimed  herself  an  adultress,  and  who"  had  first 
endeavoured  to  starve  her  son^  then  to  transport  him,  and  aftei-wards  to  hang 
bim^  was  not  able  to  bear  the  representation  of  her  own  conduct ;  but  fled 
irom  reproach,  though  she  felt  no  pain  from  guilt,  and  left  BatK  with  the 
Itmosc  haste,  to  shelter  herself  among  the  crowds  of  London. 

Thus  Savage,  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding,  that,  though  he  could  not 
efbrm  his  mother,  he  could  punish  her,  and  that  he  did  not  always  suffer 
itose. 

■  The  plea<mre  which  he  received  from  this  increase  of  his  {Poetical  reputa- 
■oa.  was  suAicient  for  some  time  to  overbalance  the  tniseries  of  want, 
vbich  this  performance  did  not  much-  alleviate;  for  it  was  sold  for  a  very 
rivialsum  to  a  bookseller,  w*ho,  though  the  success  was  so  uncommon,  th:'C 
ivc  impressions- were  sold,  of  which  many  were  undoubtedly  very  nume- 
n«s,  had  not  generosity  su£cient  to  admit  the  unhappy'  writer  to  any  part 
rf  the  profit,  • 

The  sale  of  this  poem  was  always  mentioned  by  Mr.  Savage  with  the  ut- 
most elevation  of  heaix,  and  referred  to  by  him  as  an  incontestible  proof  of 
B  general  acknowledgment  of  hii  abilities.  It  was  indeed  the  only  pro- 
duction of  which  he  could  boast  a  general  reception. 

But  though  he  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  which  snccess  gave  him,  of 
ifettiog  a  high  rate  on  his  abilities,  but  paid  due  deference  to  the  suffrages  of 
lauikind  when  they  were  given  in  his  favour,  he  did  not  suffer  his  esteem  of 
Umself  to  depend  upon  others,  nor  found  any  thing  saqred  in  the  voice  of 
the  people  when  they  were  inclined  to  censure  him  ;  he  then  readily  shewed 
the  folly  of  expecting  that  the  publick  should  judge  light,  observed  how 
ttowly  poetical  merit  had  often  forced  its  way  into  the  world ;  he  contented 
himself  with  the  applause  of  men  of  judgment,  and  was  somewhat  dispos- 
ed to  exclude  ail  those  from  the  character  of  men  of  judgment  who  did 
Hot  applaud  him. 

But  he  was  at  other  times  more  favourable  to  mankind  than  to  think  them 
blind  to  the  beauties  of  his  works,  and  imputed  the  slowness  of  their  salfc 
to  other  causes  ;  either  they  were  published  at  a  time  when  the  town  was 
empty,  or  whfn  the  attention  of  the  town  w^  engrossed  by  some  struggle  in 
chc  parliament,  or  some  other  objea  of  general  concern  ;'or  they  wtre  by 
the  neglect  of  the  publisher  not  diligently  dispersed,  or  by  his  avarice  not 
advertised  with  sufficient  frequency.  Address,  or  industry,  or  liberality,  was 
always  wanting  ;  and  the  blame  was  laid  rather  on  any  person  than  the 
author. 

By  artrf  likfe  these,  arts  which  every  man  practises  in  some  flegree,  and  ta 
which  too  much  of  the  litde  tranquillity  of  life  is  to  be  scribed,  Savag(; 
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was  aWays  able  to  live  at  peace  with  himself.  Had  he  indeed  only  VfMik 
use  of  these  expedients  to  alleviate  the  loss  or  want  of  fortune  or  reputifioD, 
9r  any  other  advantages  which  it  is  not  in  man's  power  to  bestow  i!^n  him> 
ieif  they  might  have  been  justly  mentioned  as  instances  of  a  philosopbiol 
mind^  and  very  properly  proposed  to  the  imitation  of  multitudes,  who,  kft 
want  of  diverting  their  imagination  with  the  same  dexterity,  languish  under 
afflictions  which  might  be  easily  removed.  i 

It  were  doubtless  to  be  wished,  that  truth  and  reason  were  universally  pre-  j 
valent  ;  that  every  thing  were  esteemed  according  to  its  real  value ;  andthit 
nien  would  secure  themselves  from  being  disappointed  in  their 'endeavoun 
?fcer  happiness,  by  placing  it  only  in  virtue,  which  is  always  to  be  obuia- 
ed  ;  but  if  adventitious  and  foreign  pleasures  must  be  pursued,  it  would  be 
perhaps  of  some  benefit,  since  that  pursuit  must  frequently  be  fruitless,  if 
the  practice  of  Savage  could  be  taught,  that  folly  might  be  an  antidote  to 
folly,  an-'!  one  fallacy  be  obviated  by  ariother. 

But  the  danger  of  this  pleasing  intoxication  must  not  be  concealed;  not 
iivlecc!  can  any  one,  after  having  observed  the  life  of  Savage,  need  to  bt 
cautioned  against  it.  By  imputing  none  of  his  miseries  to  himself,  he  coi- 
tinued  to  act  upon  the  same  principles,  and  to  follow  the  same  path;  vii 
never  made  wiser  by  his  sufferings,  nor  preserved  by  one  misfortune  from  W- 
ling  into  another.  He  proceeded  throughout  his  life  to  tread  the  samestepi 
on  the  same  circle  ;  always  applauding  hi3  past  conduct,  or  at  least  forget- 
ting it,  to  amuse  himself  with  phantoms  of  happiness,  which  were  dtoc- 
ing  before  him  ;  and  willingly  turned  his  eyes  from  the  light  of  reasoa, 
when  it  would  have  d>rcoveied  the  illusion,  and  shewn  him,  what  be  n& 
ver  wished  to  see,  liis  real  state.  ^ 

He  is  even  accused,  after  having  Julled  his  imagination  with  those  idcii 
opiates,  of  having  tried  the  same  experiment  upon  his  conscfence;  vnif 
having  accustomed  himself  to  impute  all  deviations  from  the  right  to  £> 
reign  causes,  it  is  certain  that  be  was  upon  every  occasion  too  easily  recon- 
ciled to  himself ;  and  that  he  appeared  very  little  to  regret  those  pracdcs 
which  had  impaired  his  reputation.  The  reigning  error  of  his  life  wiS) 
that  he  mistook  the  love  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  was  indeed  not  so 
.  much  a  good  man,  as  the  friend  of  goodness. 

Tills  at  lea.«t  must  be  allowed  him,  that  he  always  preserved  a  strongscnse 
of  tho  digniiy,  the  beauty,  and  rhe  necessity  of  virtue  ;  and  that  he  new 
contributed  deliberately  to  spread  corruption  amongst  mankind.  His  ac- 
tions which  were  generally  precipitate,  were  often  blameable ;  but  bb 
writings,  being  the  productions  of  study,  uniformly  tended  to  the  exa]t^ 
ticn  of  the  mind,  and  the  propagi:tion  of  morality  and  piety. 

These  writinj^s  may  improve  mankind,  when  his  failings  shall  be  forgot- 
ten ;  and  inercfore  he  must  be  considered,  upon  the  whole,  as  a  bene&ctor 
to  the  world  :  nor  can  his  personal  example  do  any  huit,  since,  whoever 
hears  of  his  faults,  will  hear  of  the  miseries  which  they  brought  upon  him, 

and 
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And  wltich  vould  deserve  less  pity,  had  not  his  cpndioon  been  such  as 
made  his  faults  pardonable.  He  may  be  considered  as  a  child  exposed  to 
all  the  temptations  of  indigence,  at  an  a^e  when  resolution  was  not  yet 
strengthened  by  conviction,  nor  virtue  confirmsd  by  habit;  a  circumstance 
which,    in  his  Bastard,  he  laments  in  a  very  afFecting  manner : 


-No  Mothers's  care 


Shielded  my  infant  inrocence  with  prayer  : 

No  Father'«  guardian-hand  my  youwh  maintain'd, 

Caird  forth  mj  virtues,  or  from  vice  restraio'd. 

The  Bastard,  however  it  might  provoke  or  mortify  his  mother,  could  not 
>8  expected  to  melt  her  to  compassion,  so  that  he  was  still  under  the  same 
ivant  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  he  therefore  exerted  all  the  interest 
nrhich  his  wit,  or  his  birth,  or  his  misfortunes,  could  procure,  to  obtain, 
jpon  the  deatli  of  Eusden,  the  place  of  Poet  I^aureat,  and  prosecuted^  h\^ 
ipplication  with  so  much  diligence,  that  the  King  publickly  declared  :t 
his  intention  to  bestow  it  upon  him  :  but  such  was  the  fate  of  Savage,  that 
even  the  king,  when  he  intended  his  advantage,  was  disappointed  in  hjs 
sc^iemes ;  for  the  Lord  Chambcilain,  who  has  the  disposal  ef  the  laurel, 
u  one  of  the  appendages  of  his  office,  either  did  not  know  the  King's  de- 
sign, or  did  not  approve  it,  or  thought  the  nomination  of  the  Lanreat  an 
encroachment  upon  liis  rights,  atid  therefore  bestowed  the  laurel  upon  CoJ- 
Icy  Cibber. 

Mr.  Savag'',  thus  disappointed,  took  a  resolution  of  applying  to  the 
queen,  that,  h?ving  once  given  him  life,  she  would  enable  him  to  support 
it,  and  therefore  published  a  shoit  poem  on  lier  birth-day,  to  which  he 
give  the  odd  title  of  "  Volunteer  Laureat."  The  event  of  this  essay  he  haj 
himself  related  in  the  following  letter,  which  he  prefixed  to  the  poem, 
frhen  he  afterwards  irprinced  it  in  '*  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  frrra 
»rhence  I  have  copied  it  intire,  as  this  was  one  of  the  few  attempts  in  which 
Wr.  Savage  succeeded. 

'*  Mr.  Urt-an',  . 
'*  In  your  Magazine  for  February  you  published  the  last  ^  Volunteer 
'  L^urcat,'  written  on  a  very  melancholy  occasion,  the  death  of  the  royal 
'  patronei>s  of  aits  and  litciatnre  in  general,  and  of  the  author  of  tlvrt 
^  poem  in  particular  ;  I  now  send  you  the  first  that  Mr.  Savage  wrote  under 
^  that  title.  -  This  gentleman,  notwithf  ?inding  a  very  considerable  interest, 
\  being,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Eusden,  dL»ppointed  of  thcLaureat's  plac.-, 
^  wrote  the  following  verses  ;  which  were  no  sooner  published  but  the 
'  latcC(ucen  jji^  to  a  bv:)k.selle  for  them.  The  author  had  not  at  th^t 
'  time  a  frieiid^ither  to  get  him  introduced,  or  his  poem  presented  at  Ccurt ; 
^  yet  such  was  the  unspeakable  goodness  of  that  Princess,  that,'  notwith- 
*  standing  tliis  act  of  ceremony  w  as  wanting,  in  a  few  days  after  publica- 
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**  tibn  Mr.  Sd'fr'agy  recrivci  a  Bank  bill  of  fifty  pounds,  and  a  gracions  mcs^ 
**  sage  from  her  Majesty,  by  the  Lord  Noith  and  Guilford,  to  this  efieaj' 
'•  —*  That  her  J^aj:sty'was  highly  pleased  with  the  verses ;  tbat  ibe  took 
*'- 'panituterty  kind  his  lines' there  relating  to  the  king;  thathebadperaisr 
"'  sion  to  wrhe  annually  on  the  same  subject ;  and  that  he  should  yearly  re* 
**  ceive  thelikt  present;  ^ill  something  better  (which  was  her  Majesty'ii  in-' 
^'  tention)  coulc^  be  ^on^  for  him/  Alter  this,  he  was  permitted  to  present 
**  one  of  his  innual  poems  to  her  Majesty,  had  the  honout  of  kissing 
*^  band)  and  met  with  the  most  gracious  reception. 

•^  Youw,  8fc.« 

•  •  •    . 

Such  was  thtf  performance*,  and  such  its  reception  ;  a  reception,  which, 
though  by  no  means  unkind,  was  yet  not  in  the  highest  degree  generoos*; 
to  chain  down  the  genius  of  a  writer  to  an  annual  panegyric  shewed  in  th 
Quten  too  much  desire  of  hearing  her  own  praises,  and  a  greater  itprrf 
to  hei-self  than  to  him  on  whom  her  bounty  was  conferred.  It  was  akU 
of  avaricious  generosity^  by  which  flattery  was  rather  purchased  than  geini8 
rewarded. 

Mrs.  Oldfjeld  had  formerly  given  him  the  same  allowance  ^ith  modi 
more  heroic  intention  :  she  had  no  other  view  than  to  enable  him  to  prtto- 
cute  his  studies,  and  to  set  himself  above  the  want  of  assistance^  and  vn 
contented  with  doing  good  without  stipulating  for  encomiums. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  was  not  at  liberty  to  make  exceptions,  but  w« 
ravished  wjth  the  favr.urs  which  he  had  received,  and  probably  yet  more 
with  those  which  he  waspiomised:  he  considered  himself  now  as  a  %fOV 
rite  of  the  Qiieen,  and  did  not  doubt  hut  a  few  annual  poems  would  esta< 
hll^h  him  iii  some  profitable  employment. 

He  therefor*  assumed  the  titl«  of  "  Volunteer  Laureat,'  not  wilhott 
some  reprehensions  from  Cibbcr,   who  informed  him,  that  the   title  rf 
**  Laureat,"  was  a  mark  of  hc»-!Our  conferred  by  the  King,  from  whom  al 
honour  is  derived,    and  which  therefore  no  man  has  a  right  to  bestow  opoB 
himself;  and  added,  that  he  might    with   equal  propriety  style  himsdf  t 
Volunteer  Lord,   or  Volunteer  Baronet.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ^^ 
mark  was  just;  bt:i  Savapc  did  not  think  any  title,  which  was   conferred 
tjpon  Mr.  Cibbcr,  £0  horc  in-sble  as  that  the  usurpation  of  it  could  be  im- 
puted to  him  as  an  instance  of  very  exorbitant  vanity,  and  therefore  eond- 
xiued  t^  write  under  the  same  title,"  and  received  every  year  the  same  tewwrf. 
.    He  did  not  appear  to  consider  these  encomiums  as  tests  of  his   abiKiifs, 
or  as  any  thing  more  than  annual  hints  to  the  ^ueenof  her  promise,  or  acts 
of  ceremony,  by  the  performance  of  which  he  was  entitled  to  his  pension, 
.  and  therefore  did  not  labrnr  them  with  great  diligence,  or  print,  more  thin 
fifty  each  year,  except  thrt  for  some  of  the  last  years  he  legolarly  insciicd 

<  Thh  poem,  being  in^crtcU  in  th^futUTs  jatt  of  tbi"  cell eciion,  U  Ictc  oultteil*     E. 

the  Li 
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h«m  in   ".  The  Gendcmui's  Magazine/'  hj  which  they  wejre  diapciscj 
iverthe  kbgcjom-  - 

Of  some  of  them  he  had  liimself  so  low  an  opinion,  that  he  intended  to 
mil  them  in  the  collection  of  poems,  for  which  he  printed  proposak, 
iqd  solicited  subscriptions ;  nor  can  it  seem  strange,  that,  being  confined 
Ki.tbe.same  subject,  he  should  be  at  some  times  indolent,  and  at  others  un- 
Ifccepaful;  that  he  should  someiimes  delay  a  disagreeable  task,  rill  it  was 
Qo  late  to  perform  it  well ;  or  that^  he  should  sometimes  repeat  the  same 
entiment  on  the  same  occasion,  or  at  others  niisled  by  an  attempt  after 
ovelty  to  forced  conceptions  and  far*fetched  images. 

He  wrote  indeed  with  a  double  intention,  which  supplied  him  with  some 
ariety ;  for  his  business  was  to  praise  the  'Queen  for  the  favours  which  ho 
ad  received,  and  to  complain  to  her  of  the  delay  of  those  which  she  had 
lomised :  in  some  of  his  pieces,  therefore,  gratitude  is  predominant,  and 
isome  discontent  J  in  some  he  represents  himself  as  happv  in  her  patreH 
lage;  and  in  others,  as  disconsolate  to  find  himself  neglected. 
« Her  promise,  like  other  promises  made- to  this  unfortunate  man,  was 
ever  performed,  though  he  took  sufficient  care  that  it  should  not  he^brgot- 
en^.  The  publication  of  his  **  Volunteer  Laureat*'  procured  him  no 
aher  reward  than  a  regular  ren^ittance  of  fifty  pounds. 
■  He  was  not  so  depressed  by  his  disappointments  as  t^  neglect  any  oppor- 
ionity  that  was  offered  of  advancing  his  interest.  When  the  Princess  Anne 
iras  married,  he  wrote  a  poem  *  upon-  her  departure,  only,  as. he  declared, 

•  because  it  was  expected  from  him,'^ and  he  was  not  willing  to  bar  his 
Urn  prospect  by  any  appearance  of  neglect.  • 

•  He  never  mentioned  any  advantage  gained  by  this  poem,  or  regard  that 
tas  paid  to  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  likely  that  it  was  considered  at  court  as* 
II  act  of  duty,  to  which  he  was  obliged  by  his  dependence,  and  which  it 
»as  therefore  not  necessary  to  reward  by  a:iy  new  favour:  or  pcrliaps  the 
^ueen  really  intended  his  advancement,  and  therefore  thought  it  snperfla-* 
tjs  to  lavish  presents  upon  a  man  whom  she  intended  to  establish  for  life. 

About  this  time  not  only  his  hopes  were  in  danger  of  being  frustrated, 
ut  his  pension  likewise  of  being  obstructed,  by  an  accidental  calumny. 
["he  writer  of  "  The  Daily  Courant,"  a  paper  then  published  under  the  di- 
ection  of  the  ministry,  charged  him  with  a  crime,  which,  though  veiy 
reat  in  itself,  would  have  been  remarkably  invidious  in  hint,  and  might 
ery  justly  have  incensed  the  Queen  against  him.  .He  was  accused  by  name 
f  influencing  elections  against  the4:ourt,  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  a 
)ry  mob;  nor  did  the  accuser  fail  to  aggravate  his  crimes,  by  representing 
:  as  the  efFect  of  the  most  atrocious  ingratitude  and  a  kind  of  rebellion^ 
gainst  the  G^ueen,  who  had  first  preserved  him  from  an  infamous  deaths 
n4  afterwards,  distinguished  him  by  her  favour,  and  supported  him  by  her 

/  charity 
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charitjr.     The  charge,  as  it  ^.s  open  end  confi(tent»  tras  likewise  by 
fdrtune  very  pavtrcular.     The  place  of  the  transaction  was  mentioned, 
the  whole  series  of  the  rioter's  conduct  related.     This  exactness  made 
Savmge's  rindication  easy ;  for  be.  never  had  in  his  life  seen  the  place  wl 
was  declared  to  be  the  scene  of  his  wickedness,  nor  ever  bad  been 
in  any  town  when  its  representatives  were  chosen*    This  answer  he 
for^  Made  baste  to  publish,  with  all  the  circumstances  necessary  to  maka 
credible;   and  very  reasonably  demanded,   that  tlic  accusation  should 
retracted  in  the  same  paper,  that  he  might  no  longer  suffer  the  im] 
of  sedition  and  ingratitude.    This  demand  was  likewise  pressed  by  hii 
a  private  letter  to  the  author  of  the  paper,  who  either  trusting  to  the 
tion  of  those  whose  defence  he  had  undertaken ,  or  having  entertained 
personal  malice  against  Mr.  Savage,  or  fearing,  lest,  by  retracting  so 
dent  an  assertion,  he  should  impair  the  credit  of  his  paper,  reliised  togii 
kirn  that  satisfaaion. 

Mr.  Savage  tb^efore  thought  it  necessary,  to  his  own  vindicatioD^  jj 
prosecute  him  in  the  King's  Bench;  but  as  he  did  not  find  any  ill 
from  the  accusation,  having  sufficiently  cleared  his  innocence,   he  th( 
any  farther  procedure  would  have  the  appearance  of  revenge;,  and  thm-l 
fore  willingly  dropped  it. 

He  saw  soon  afterwards  a  process  commenced  in  the  same  court  agaii 
himself,  on  an  information  in  which  he  was  accused  of  writing  and  pub*! 
lisbing  an  obscene  pamphlet. 

It  was  always  Mr.  Savage's  desire  to  be  distinguished ;  and,  when  ai 
controversy  became  popular,  he  never  wanted  eome  reason  for  engaging  m\ 
it  with  great  ardour,  and  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  party  which  he  hW] 
chosen.     As  he  was  never  celebrated  for  his  prudence,  he  had  no  soooal 
taken  his  side,  and  informed  himself  pf  the  chief  topicks  of  the  dispotr, 
than  he  took  all  opportunities  of  asserting  and  propagating  his  principles, 
without  much  regard  to  his  own  interest,  or  any  other  visible  design  ihtt] 
that  of  drawing  upon  himself  the  attention  of  mankind. 

The  dispute  between  the  bishop  of  London  and  the  chancellor  is  vd: 
known  to  have  been  for  ik>me  tim^  the  chief  topick  of  political  convcrsi- 
tion  ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Savage,  in  pu- stance  of  his  character,  endeavourrf 
to  become  conspiaious  among  the  ontrovevtists  wifh  which  every  coffa- 
liouse  was  filled  on  that  occasion.  U^  wa-^  an  indefatigable  opposer  of  aD 
the  claims  of  ecclesiastical  power,  though  he  did  not  know  on  what  thcf 
were  founded ;  and  was  therefore  no  fri*.nd  ta  the  Sishop  of  London. 
But  he  had  another  reason  for  appearing  as  a  warm  advocate  for  Dr.  Rundlc 
for  be  was  the  friend  of  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Thomson,  who  were  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Savage. 

Thus  remote  was  his  interest  in  the  question,  which,  however,  as  he  imi- 
gined,  concerned  him  so  nearly,  thit  it  was  not  sufficient  to  harangue  ind 
dispute,  bat  necessary  likewise  to  writr  upon  it.  I«^ 
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therefore'  en^tged  with  great  ardour  in  a  new  poeixi,  tailed  by  bin, 
e  Progress  of  a  Diviae  ;'*  in  which  he  cooducts  a  profligate  priest  by 
:  gfadiitions  of  wickedness  from  a  poor  curacy  in  the  Gountryi^  to  the 
it  preferments  of  the  church,  and  describes  widi  that  humour,  ybieb 
itural  to  hiib,  and  that  knowledge  which  was  extended  to  all  the  di- 
es of  human  life,  his  behaYiour  in  every  sution ;  and  insinuates, 
lis  priest,  thus  accomplished,  founfl  at  last  a  patron  in  th«  Bishop  of 
m. 

eh  he  was  asked  by  one  of  his  frien(ii,  on  what  pretence  he  could 
s  the  bbhop  with  such  an  action  ?  he  had  no  more  to  sa^,  than  that 
d  only  inverted  the  accusation,  and  that  he  thought  it  reasonable  to 
e,  that  he,  who  obstructed  the  rise  of  a  good  man  without  reason,  would 
id  reasons  promote  the  exaltation  of  a  villain. 

e  clergy  were  universally  provoked  by  this  satire ;  and  Savage,  who, 
3  his  constant  practice,  had  set  his  name  to  his  perforpiance,  waa  ccn- 
in   •*  The  Weekly  Miscellancy  *"  with  severity,  which  he  did  net 
inclined  to  forget. 

But 

i  khoic  atiitt  wat  likewltt  poblitbed  in  the  p«peT>  in  wbich  were  tho  foUowing  Uqm  : 


«c 


For  ernel  nwidiT  doomed  to  bcmpen  dettli* 
Ssvtso*  by  njtl  gri^e,  pralong'd  bit  brettb. 
WeU  might  joni  tblnk  bt  tpett  bit  futaTe  yean 
In  pnyer*  tnd  fiudng^  and  repentant  cean 
—But,  O  vain  bope  V— cbe  tnly  SaTagc  crici» 
««  Fiie«s  and  tbeirlsfiih  doctrines  I  despite. 
«  ShiU  I 


«( 


Wbo,  by  (ree-tbinking  to  free  acti«a  fir'd  , 
«<  lb  midhigbt  bimwlt  a  dtatblcTt  name  acquiz'd. 
*'  Now  ttoop  to  Icam  of  ccdetiattic  men  ?-^ 
^  — No»  aimed  witb  rbymo,  at  prietu  I'll  take  my  aim* 
<*  Tbougb  prudence  bids  me  murder  bat  tbdr  fame.*' 


«« 


Weekly  Miscellany.'' 


met  was  pabU«bed  in  <<  Tbe  Grentlcman's  Magazine^"  writteo  by  an  unknown  baud»  rn*m  whicb 
lowing  liaet  are  selected : 

*•  Tnmfbrm'd  by  tbougbtleis  nge,  and  midi^gbt  wine. 
From  malice  free,  amd  putb'd  witbout  design; 
In  equal  brawl  if  Savage  lang'd  a  tbrusl^ 

And  brougbt  tbe  youtb  a  victim  to  tbe  dust ;  • 

So  strong  tbe  Hand  of  accident  appears. 
The  roya!  band  fmm  goilt  and  vei^^eance  clean. 

Instead  of  wasting  **  aH  tby  (otare  yoartt 
*<  Savage,  in  prayer,  and  riin  repentant  oeot ;" 
Eiert  tby  pent  to  mend  a  vicious  age. 
To  cuxb  tbe  priest,  and  sink  bis  bigb-cliurcb  rage ; 
To  sbew  what  frauds  tbe  boly  vestments  bide^ 
The  aests  of  avaiice,  lost,  tn^  pedam  pride : 

Then 
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But  a  rttxxrn  of  inVectiTe  was  not  thought  a  sufficient  punish ment.    I^t 
Couit  oCf King's  Bench  wis  therefore  moved  against  him,  and  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  TetnrA  an  answer  to  a  charge  of  insanity.    It  was  urged^  in  hisde- 
fienccf  that  obscenitjr  «ras  criminal  when  it  was  intended  to  promme  the 
ptaalce  of  vice ;  but  that  Mr.  Savage  had  onlj  introduced  obscene  idns' 
with  the  view  of  exposing  them  to  detesteticn,  and  of  amending  the  sgf, 
.  by  shewing  the  defiirroity  of  wickedness.     This  plea  was  admitted ;  ukI  j 
Sir  Philip  Yorke,  who  then  presided  in  that  court,  dismissed  the  iofbnBt*  I 
tion  with  encomiums  upon  the  purity  and  excellence  of  Mr.  Savaged  writ* 
ings.    The  prosecution,  however,  answered  in  some'measui'e  the  pvptte 
of  those. by  whom  it  was  set  on  foot ;  for  Mr.  Savage  was  so  hr  indokbed 
by  it^  that,  when  the  edition  of  his  poem  was  sold,  he  did  not  veooneM 
reprint  it ;  so  th:t  it  was  in  a  short  time  forgotten,  or  forgotten  by  aS  bol 
tfiose  whom  it  offended.    - 

It  is  said,  that  some  endeavoui-s  were  used  to  incense  the  G(ueen  a|Hiflt 
himj  but  be  found  advocate  to  obviate  at  least  part  of  their  effea;  fci 
though  he  was  never  advanced,  he  still  continued  to  receive  his  penaioDi 

This  poem  drew  more  infamy  upon  him  than  any  incident  of  his  life; 
and,  as  his  conduct  cannot  be  vindicated,  it  is  proper  to  secure  his  meaiaj 
from  reproach,  by  informing  those  whom  he  made  his  enemies,  tlut  he 
never  intended  to  repeat  the  provocation ;  and  that,  though,  whenever  he 
thought  he  had  any  reason  to  complaiiTof  the  clergy,  he  used  to  threttn 
them  with  a  new  edition  of  *'  The  Progress  of  a  Divine,*'  it  was  his  aim 
and  settled  resolution  to  suppress  it  for  eveT« 

He  once  intended  to  have  made  a  better  reparation  for  the  folly  or  ujui- 
tice  with  which  he  might  be  charged,  by  writing  another  poem,  calkd 
"  The  Progress  of  a  Free-thinker,  whom  he  btended  to  lead  thtV>ugh  alltbe 
sugesof  vice  and  folly,  to  convert  him  from  virtue  to  wickedness,  andfipoa 
religion  to  infidelity,  by  all  the  modish  sophistry  used  for  that  purpose,  ni 
at  last  to  dismiss  him  by  his  own  hand  into  the  other  world. 

Thenchmgc  the  scene,  Tet  meTil  briglitly  thine, 
An^  round  the  pstrioc  twist  the  wreith  divine ; 
The  heavenly  guide  deliver  down  to  (ame  ; 
'     Tn  wcli-tuneUlays  trmanit  a  Fontr'i  name ; 
Touch  every  paulon  with  kannooiou*  art* 
Lxak  ths  (entas^  and  corrett  the  heart. 
I'hiu  Cuture  tiices  ihali  royal  grace  extol : 
TLhi  polikhM  line*  thy  present  fame  enrol. 
But  grant 


•Mai'iciunsly  that  Savage  plung'd  the  «ccl» 


And  mide  the  yonth  its  shining  vengeance  feci : 
•  Mv  lonl  abhors  the  act,  the  man  dete^ts^ 
Bui  iE.uT<  il.c  bigotry  of  priestly  brca«;8. 

^  ••  Cemlemi'i's  Magacine,  May  i?S5."      Dr./* 
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*That  he  did  not  execute  tSis  design,  is  a  real  loss  to  mankind^  fat" fee  \f  as  * 
too  well  acquainted  with  all  the  scenes  of  debauchery  to  have  filflcd  in  Hb 
reprcsemations  of  them,  and  roozealous  for  Virtue  not  fo'have  represented 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  ihcm^either  to  ridicule  or  detestation. 

But  this  plan  was,  like  others,  formed  and  laid  aside,  till  tlje  vigour  of 
his  imagination -was  spent,  and  ihe  cITcrvescence  of  mveniion  had  subsided; 
but  soon  gave  way  to  some  other  design,  wUich  pleased  by  its  novelty  for  a 
while,  ]ihd  then  w'as  neglected  like  the  former. 

'  He  was  still  in  his  usual  exigences,  haying  no*  certain  support  but  the 
pension  allowed  him  by  the  Qjieen,  which,  thqugh  it  might  h^ftve -kept  an 
exa[(5t  oeconomist  from  want,  was  very  far  from  being  sufficient  for  Xfr.  Sa- 
vage, who  had  never  been  accustomed  to  dismiss  any  ofhis  appetites  with- 
out the  gratification  which  they  solicited,  and  whom  npthihg  but  want  of 
ihoney  withheld  from  partaking  of  every  pleasure  that  fell  yithin  his  view. 

His  conduct  with  regard  to  his  pension  was  very  particular.  No  sootier 
had  he  changed  the  bill,  than  he  vanished  ftom  the  sight  of  all  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  lay  for  some  time  out  of  ike  reach  of  all  the  enquiries  that  friend-.'- 
.'ihip  or  curiosity  could  make  after  him ;  at  length  he  appeared  again,  jenny- 
less  as  before,  but  never  informed  even  those  whom  he  seemed,  to  regard- 
mo^t,  where  he  had  been ;  nor  was  his  retreat  ever  discovered. 

't'his  was  his  constant  practice  during  the  whole  time  that  he  received  the 
pension  from  the  Oueen:  he  regularly  disappeared  and  returned;  He,  in- 
deed, affirmed  thar  he  retired  to  study,  and  that  the  money  supported  him  in 
jBpIitude  for  many  months;  but  his  friends  declared,  that  the  .short  time  ia- 
which  it  was  spent  sufficiently  conluled  hii  own  account  of  his  conduct. 

His' politeness  and  his  wit  still  raised  him  friends,  who  weje  desirous  of 
setting  him  at  length  free  from  that  indigence  by  which  he  had  been  hither- 
to oppressed  ;  and  therefore  solicited  Sir  Robert  Walpolc  in  his  favour, with 
so  much  earnestness,  that  ihey  obtained  a  promise  of  the  next  place  that 
should  become  vacant,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This 
promise  was  made  with  an  uncommon  declairation,  "  that  it  was  not  the  pro*- 
"  miseof  a  minister  to  a  petitioner,  but  of  a  friend  to  his  frie«d-" 

Mr.  Savage  now  concluded  himself  set  at  ease  for  ever,  arid,  as  he  ol>- 
serves  in  a  poem  written  on  that  incident  of  his  life,  trusted  and  was  trusted  ; 
but  soon  found  that  his  conhdence  was  ili«-grounded,  and  this  iriendly  pro- 
mise was  not  inviolable.  lie  spent  a  long  time  in  solicitations,  and  at  last 
despaired  and  desisted. 

He  did  not  indeed  deny  that  he-had  given  the  minister  some  reason  to 
believe  that  he  should  not  strengthen  his  own  interest  by  advancing  him,  for 
he  had  t&ken  care  to dii>tinguish  himself  in  coflee-houses  as  an  advocate  for 
the  ministry  of  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  always  ready  to 
justify  the  conduct,  and  exalt  the  character  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  whom  he 
mentions  with  great  regard  in  an  Epistle  upon  Authors,  whicli  he  wrote  about 
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that  tirfke;  but>ts  too  wise  to  puMish,  and  of  which  only  some  fragmedts 
have  appeined  inserted  by  him  in  the  ^*  Magazine"  after  his  retirement. 

To  despair  was  not,  however,  the  character  of  Savage;  when  one  pa- 
tronage failed,  he  had  recourse  to  another.  The  prince  was  now  extremely 
popular,  and  had  very  liberally  rewarded  the  merit  of  some  writers  whom 
Mr.  Savage  did  not  thinkr  superior  to  himsttlf,  an^l  therefore  he  resolved  to 
address  a  poem  to  him* 

For  this  purpose  he  made  choice  of  a  subject  which  could  regard  only 
person^  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  affluence,  and  which  was  therefore 
proper  for  a  poem  intended  to  procure  the  patronage  of  a  prince;  and 
having  retired  (or  some  time  to  Richmond,  that  he  might  prosecute  his  de- 
sign in  full  tranquillity,  without  the  temptations  of  pleasure,  or  the  solicita- 
tions of  creditors,  by  which  his  meditations  were  in  equ^  danger  of  being 
disconcerted,  he  produced  a  poem,  "  On  Public  Spirit,  with  regard  to 
««  Public  Works." 

The  plan  of  this  poem  is  very  extensive,  and  comprises  a  multitude  of  to* 
picks,  each  of  which  might  fumishl  matter  sufficient  for  a  long  performance, 
and  of  which  some  have  already  employed  more  eminent  writers-;  but  as  he 
was  perhaps  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  extent  of  his  own  design, 
and  was  writing  to  obtain  a  supply  of  wants  too  pressing  to  admit  of  long  or 
:iccurate  enquiries,  he  passes  negligently  over  many  public  works,  which, 
eir^n  in  his  ow^n  opinion,  deserved  to  be  more  elaborately  treated. 

But  though  he  may  sometimes  disappoint  his  readers  by  transient  toochei 
tt;on  these  subjects,  which  have  often  been  considered,  and  therefore  na- 
turally raise  expectations,  he  must  be  allowed  amply  to  compensate  his 
omissions,  by  expatiating,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  upon  a  kind  of 
beneficence  not  yet  celebrated  by  any  eminent  poet,  though  it  now  appears 
more  susceptible  of  embellishments,  more  adapted  to  exalt  the  ideas,  and 
fffect  the  passions;  than  many  of  thqse  which  have  hitherto  been  thought 
most  worthy  of  the  ornaments  of  verse.  The  settlement  of  colonies  in  un- 
inhabited countries,  the  establishment  of  those  in  security,  whose  misfor* 
tnnes  have  made  their  own  country  no  longer  pleasing  or  safe,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  without  injury  to  any,  the  appropriation  of  the  waste  and 
luxuriant  bounties  of  nature,  and  the  enjoyment  of  those  gifts  which  hea- 
ven has  scattered  upon  regions  uncultivated  and  unoccupied,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered without  giving  rise  to  a  great  number  of  pleasing  ideas,  and  bewil- 
dering  the  imagination  in  delightful  prospects;  and,  therefore,  whatever 
speculations  they  may  produce  in  those  who  have  confined  themselves  to 
political  studies,  naturally  fixed  the  attention,  and  excited  iheapplauae,  of 
a  pret*  The  politician,  when  he  considers  men  driven  into  other  countries 
for  shelter,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  forests  and  deserts,  and  pass  their  lives  and 
fix  their  posterity  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world,  to  avoid  thosehard- 
ahips  which  they  suffer  or  fear  in  their  native  place,  may  very  properly  en- 
quire, why  the  legislature  does  not  provide  a  remedy  for  these  miseries,  ra- 
ther 
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ther  than  encourage  an  escape  from  them.  He  may  conclude^  that  the  flight 
of  every  honest  man  is  a  loss  to  the  community;  that  those  who  are  un- 
happy without  guilt  ought  to  be  relieved ;  and  the  life,  which  is  overbur- 
thencd  by  accidental  calamities,  set  at  ease  by  the  care  of  the  publick^  and 
that  those,  who  have  by  misfortune  forfeited  their  claim  to  favour,  ought 
rather  to  be  made  useful  to  the  society  which  they  have  injured,  than  be 
driven  from  it.  But  the  poet  is  employed  in  a  more  pleasing  undertaking 
than  that  of  proposing  laws  which,  however  just  or  expedient,  will  never 
be  made,  or  endeavouring  to  reduce  to  rational  schemes  of  government,  so- 
cieties which  were  formed  by  chance,  ai>d  arc  conducted  by  the  private  pas- 
slops  of  those  who  preside  in  them.  He  guides  the  unhappy  fugitive  from 
want  and  persecution,  to  plenty,  quiet,  and  security,  and  seats  him  in  scenes 
of  peaceful  solitude,  and  undisturbed  repose. 

Savage  has  not  forgoti^en,  amidst  the  pleading  sentiments  which  this  pros- 
pect of  retirement  suggested  to  him,  to  censure  those  crimeJ  which  have  beea 
generally  committed  by  the  discoverers  of  new  regions,  and  to  expose  the 
enormous  wickedness  of  making  war  upon  barbarous  nations  because  they 
cannot  resist,  and  of  invading  countries  because  they  are  fruitful;  of  ex- 
tending navigation  only  to  propagate  vice,  and  of  visiting  distaac  lands  only 
to  lay  them  waste.  He  has  asserted  the  natural  equality  of  mankind,  and  en; 
deavoured  to  suppress  that  pride  which  inclines  men  to  imagine  that  right  is 
the  consequence  ot  power. 

His  description  of  rhe  various  miseries  which  force  men  to  seek  for  refuse 
in  distant  countries,  aHbrds  anuther  instance  oi  his  proficiency  in  the  im- 
.portantand  extensive  siudy  ol  human  lift^;  and  the  tenderness  with  which 
he  recounts  them,  another  proof  of  his  humanity  and  benevolence. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  close  of  this  poem  discovers  a  change  which  ex- 
j>ericnce  had  made  in  Mr.  Savage's  opinions.  In  a  poem  written  l^  him  in 
his  youth,  and  published  in  his  Miscellanies,  he  declares  his  contempt  of 
the  contracted  views  and  narro^r  prospects  of  .the  middle  state  of  life,  and 
declares  his  resolution  either  to  tower  like  the  cedar,  or  be  trampled  like  the 
shrub;  but  in  this  poem,  though  addressed  to  a  prince,  he  mentions  this 
state  of  life  as  comprising  those  who  ought  most  to  attract  reward,  those 
who  merit  most  the  confidence  of  power  and  the  familiarity  of  greatness; 
and,  accidentally  njciuioning  this  passage  to  one  of  his  friends,  declared, 
that  in  his  opinion  all  the  virtue  of  mankind  was  comprehended  ia  that 
Blatc. 

In  describing  villas  and  gardens,  he  did  not  omit  to  condemn  that  absurd 
:ustom  which  prevails  among  the  English,  of  permitting^ervants  to  receive 
money  if om  strangers  for  the  entertainment  that  they  receive,  and  therefore 
inserted  in  his  poem  these  lines : 

But  what  the  flowering  pride  of  gaidens  rait. 
However  royal,  or  however  &^« 
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If  gates,  which  to  access  should  still  -give  w^y, 
•  Ope  but,  like  Peter'i  paradise,  for  pay  ? 
*     ,.        If  perquisked  Varlets  frequent  stand, 

t  * '  And  eirh  new  walk  must  a  new  tax  demand  ? 
What  foreign  eye  but  with  conten.pt  surveys  ? 
What  Muse  shall  from  oblivion  snatch  they-  praise  ? 

But  before  the  publication  of  his  performance  he  recollected,  that  the 
Queen  allowed  her  garden  and  cave  at  Richmond  to  be  shewn  for  money, 
and  that  she  so  openly  countenanced  the  practice,  that  she  had  bestowed  the 
privilege  of  shewing  them  as  a  place  of  profit  on  a  man,  \*hose  merit  she 
yalacd  herself  upon  rewarding,  though  she  gave  him  only  the  liberty  of 
disgracing  his  country.  •        . 

He  therefore  thought  with  more  prudence  than  jiras  often  exerted  by  him, 
that  the  publication  of  these  lines  might  be  oflBciously  represented  as  an  in- 
3ult  upon  the  Queen,  to  whom  he  owed  his  life  and  subsistence,  and  that 
the  propriety  of  his  oliscrvation  would  be  no  security  against  the  censures 
which  the  unseasonableness  of  it  might  draw  upon  him  ;  he  therefore  sop^ 
pressed  the  passage  in  the  first  edition,  but  after  the  Queen's  death  thought 
the  same  caAition  no  longer  necessary,  and  restored  it  to  the  proper  place. 

The  poem  was  therefore  published  without  any  political  faults,  and  in- 
scribed to  the  Prince;  but  Mr.  Savage,  having  no  friend  upon  whom.hc 
could  prevail  to  present  it  to  him,  had  no  oihcr  method  of  attracting  his 
ob«iervation  than  the  publication  oT  frequent  advertisements,  and  therefore 
received  no  reward  from  his  patron,  however  generous  on  other  occasions* 
f  This  disappointment  he  never  mentioned  without  indignation,  being  by 
some  tneans  or  other  confident  that  the  prince  was  not  ignorant  of  his  ad- 
dress to  him  ;  and  insinuated,  that,  if  any  advances  in  popularity  could 
have  been  made  by  distinguishing  him,  he  had  not  written  without  noticcy 
or  without  reward. 

He  was  once  inclined  to  have  presented  his  poem  in  person,  and  sent  to 
the  printer  for  a  copy  with  that  design ;  but  either  his  opinion  changed,  or 
his  resolutiorri^eserted  him,  and  he  continued  to  resent  neglect  without  at- 
tempting to  force  himself  into  regard. 

Nor  was  the  public  much  nriore  favourable  than  his  patron,  for  only  se- 
venty-two were  sold,  though  the  perforn^ance  was  much  commendec)  by 
some  whoss  judgment  in  that  kind  of  writing^is  generally  allowed.  But 
Savage  easily  reconciled  himself  to  mankind  witht)ut  imputing  any  defect  to 
l\isiiv6rk,  by  observing  that  his  poem  was  unluckily  published  two  days 
after  the  prorogation  of  the'parli^ment,  and  by  consequence  at  a  time  when 
'nil  ih65e  who  could  be  expected  to  regard  it  were  in  the  hurry  of  preparing 
ior  their  departure,  or  engaged  in  taking  leav^  of  others  upon  their  dismis- 
sion from  public  affairs* 

It 
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It  must  be  however  allowed,  in  justification  of  the  publick,  4hat  this 
>erformance  is  not  the  most  excellent  of  Mr.  Savage's  works;  acid  (hat 
hough  it  cannot  be  denied  to  contain  many  striking  sentiments,  fn|je^ 
ines,  and  just  observations,  it  is  in  general  not  sufficiently  polished  ill. the 
anguage,  or  enlivened  in  the  imagery,  or  digested  in  the  plan. 

Thus  his  poem  contributed  nothing  to  the  alleviation  of  his  poverty, 
rhich  was  such  as. very  few  could  have  supported  with  equal  patience;  but 
o  which,  it  must  .likewise  be  confessed,  that  few  would  have  been  exposed 
igho  received  punctually  fifty  pounds  a  year;  a  salary  which,  though  by  no 
nieans  eiqual  to  the  derliands  of  vanity  and  luxury,  is  yet  found  sufficient  to 
mpport  families  above  want,  and  was  undoubtedly  more  than  the  necessities 
af  life  require.  / 

But  no  sooner  had  he  received  his  pension,  than  he  withdrew  to  his  dar-« 
Qng  privacy,  from  which  he  returned  in  a  short  time  to  his  former  distress^ 
ind  for  some  part  of  the  year  generally  lived  by  chance,  eating  only  whea 
he  was  invited  to  the  tables  of  his  acquaintances,  from  which  the  meanness 
of  his- dress  often  excluded  him,  wRen  the  politeness  and  variety  of^  his  con- 
versation would  have  been  thought  a  sufficient  rjccompence  for  his  enter- 
tainment. -V  .y 

He  lodged  as  much  by  accident  as  he  dined,  and  passed  the  night  some- 
limes  in  mean  houses,  which  are  set  open  at  night  to  any  casual  wanderers, 
iometimes  in  cellars,  among  the  riot  and  filth  of  the  meanest  aud  mo3t  pro* 
ligate  of  the  rabble;  and  sometimes,  when  he  had  not  money  to  support 
jven  the  expences  of  these  receptacles,  walked  about  tlie  streets  till  he  was 
rcary,  and  lay  down  in  the  summer  upon  a  bulk,  or  in  the  winter,  with  his  = 
issociates  in  poveity,  among  the , ashes  of  a  glass-house. 

In  this  manner  were  passed  those  days  and  those  nights  which  nature  had 
snabled  him  to  have  employed  in  elevated  speculations,  useful  studies,  or 
pleasing  conversation*  On  a  bulk,  in  a  cellar,  or  in  a  glass-house,  among 
thieves  "and  beggars,  was  to  be  found  the  author  of  The  Wanderer ^  the  man 
3f  exalted  sentiments,  extensive  views,  and  ctirtous  observations ;  the  man 
whose  remarks  on  life  might  have  assisted  the  statesman,  #hose  ide^s  of 
virtue  might  have  enlightened  the  moralist,  whose  eloquence  might  hav(^ 
influenced  senates;  and  whose  delicacy  might  have  polished  courts. 

It  cannot  but  be  imagined  that  such  necessities  might  sometimes  force  him 
upon  disreputable  practices;. audit  is- probable  that  these  Tmes  in  **  The 
*«  Wanderer"  were  occasioned  by  his  reflections  on  his  own  conduct. 

Though  misery  leads  to  happiness »  and  truth. 

Unequal  to  the  load,  this  languid  youth, 

(O,  let  none  censure,  if,  untrfed  by  grief. 

If,  amidst  woe,  untempted  by  relief,) 

He  stooped  reluctant  to  low  arts  of  shame, 

Which  tJien,  ev'n  then  he  Kgm'd,  and  bluih'd  to  MQie.^ 

WhocYfi 
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Whoever  was  acquainted  with  him,  was  certain  to  be  solicited  for  small 
sums, 'which  the  frequency  of  the  request  mad^  in  lime  considerable,  aod 
he  WIS  therefore  quickly  shunued  by  rhose  who  were  become  familiar  enough 
to  be  trusted  with  his  necessities  ;  but  his  rambling  manner  of  life,  and  con- 
stant appearance  at  houses  of  public  resort,  always  procured  him  a  new  sue* 
cession  of  friends,  whose  kindness  had  not  been  exhausted  by  repeated  re- 
quests; so  that  he  was  seldom  absolutely  without  resources,  but  had  in  its 
utmost  exigences  this  comfort,  that  he  always  imagined  himself  sure  of 
speedy  relief. 

It  was  observed,  that  he  always  asked  favours  of  this  kirul  without  the 
least  submission  or  apparent  consciousness  of  dependence,  and  that  he  did 
not  seem  to  look  upon  a  compliance  with  his  request  as  an  obligation  ihn 
deserved  any  extraordinary  acknowledgments ;  but  a  refusal  was  reseated 
by  him  as  an  affront,  or  complained  of  as  an  injury;  nor  did  he  readily  le- 
concile  himself  to  those  who  either  denied  to  lend,  br  gave  him  aftervanb 
any  intimation  that  they  expected  to  be  repaid. 

He  was  sometimes  so  far  compassionated  by  those  who  knew  hb  merit 
and  distresses,  that  they  received  him  into  their  families,  but  they  soon  dis- 
covered him  to  be  a  very  incommodious  inmate;  for,  being  always  accus- 
tomed to  an  irregular  manner  of  life,  he  could  not  confine  himself  to  asf 
stated  hours,  or  pay  any  regard  to  the  rules-of  a  family,  but  would  prolong 
his  conversation  till  midnight,  without  considering  that  business  fnight  re- 
quire his  friends  application  in  the  morning ;  and  when  he  had  persuaded 
himself  to  retire  to  bed,  was  not  without  equal  difficulty,  called  up  todin- 
'  ner;  it  was  therefore  impossible  to  pay  him  any  distinction  without  the  en- 
tire subversion  of  all  oeconomy,  a  kind  of  establishment  which,  wherever 
he  went,  he  always  appeared  ambitious  to  overthrow. 

It  must  therefore  be  acknowledged,  in  justification  of  mankind,  that  it 
.  was  not  always  by  the  negligence  or  coldness  of  his  friends  that  Savage  was 
distressed,  but  because  it  was  in  reality  very  difficult  to  preserve  him  long 
in  a  state  of  ease.  To  supply  him  with  money  was  a  hopeless  attempt ;  for 
no  sooner  did  be  see  himself  master  of  a  sum  sufficiei^t  to  set  him  free  fron 
-care  for  a  day,  than  he  became  profuse  and  luxurious.  When  once  be  had 
entered  a  tavern,  or  engaged  in  a  scheme  of  pleasure,  he  never  retired  till 
want  of  money  obliged  him  to  some  new  expedient.  If  he  was  entertained 
in  a  family,  nothing  was  any  longer  to  be  regarded  there  but  areusemeois 
aqd  jollity;  wherever  Savage  entered,  he  immediately  expected  that.oider 
and  business  should  fly  before  him,  that  all  should  thenceforward  be  left  to 
hazard,  and  that  no  dull  principle  of  domestick  management  should  be  op- 
posed to  his  inclination,  or  intrude  upon  his  gaiety* 

His  distresses,   however  afflictive,  never  dejected  him  ;    in  his  lowest 
state  he  wanted  not  spirit  to  assert  the  natural  dignity  of  wit,  and  was  al- 
ways ready  to  repress  that  insolence  which  the  superiority  of  fo^unei incited, 
jMiui  to  trample  on  that  reputation  which  rose  upon  any  other  t>asis  than 

tbit 
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that  of  merit:  he  never  admitted  any  gross  familiarities^  or  submitted  to  be 
treated  otherwise  than  as  an  equal-  Once,  when  he  was  without  lodgings 
meat  or  clothes,  one  of  his  friends,  a  man  indeed  not  remarkable  for  mo^ 
deration  in  his  prosperity,  left  a  message,  that  he  desired  to  see  him  about 
nine  in  the  morning.  Sarage  knew  that  his  intention  was  to  assist  him, 
but  was  very  much  disgusted  that  he  should  presume  to  prescribe  the  hour 
of  his  attendance,  and,  I  believe  refused  to  visit  hioi,  and  rejected  his 
kindness. 

The  same  invincible  temper,  whether  firmness  or  obstinacy,  appeared  in 
his  conduct  to  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  from  whom  he  very  frequently  de- 
manded that  the  allowance  which  was  once  paid  him  should  be  restored  ; 
but  with  whom  he  never  appeared  to  entertain  for  a  moment  the  thought 
of  soliciting  a  reconciliation,  and  whom  he  treated  at  once  with  all  the 
ibaughtiness  of  superiority,  atxi  all  the  bitterness  of  resentment.  He  wrote 
lohim,  not  in  a  style  of  supplication  or  respect,  but  of  reproach,  menace 
and  contempt;  and  ajipeared  determined,  if  he  ever  regained  his  allow- 
ance, to  hold  ir  only  by  the  right  of  conquest. 

As  many  more  can  discover  that  a  man  is  richer  than  he  i^  wiser  than 
themselves,  superiority  of  understanding  is  not  so  readily  acknowledged  as 
that  of  fortune;  nor  is  that  haughtiness,  which  the  consciousness  of  great 
abilities  incite:,  born  with  tJje  same  5fabmission  as  the  tyranny  of  affluence  ; 
and  therefoie  Savage,  bv  assertinj^  his  claim  to  deference  and  regard,  and 
by  trearinvj^  tho^e  with  contempt  whom  better  fortune  animated  to  rebel 
against  him,  di(1  notlail  to  raise  a  great  number  of  enemies  in  the  different 
classes  of  mankind.  Those  who  thought  themselves  raised  above  him  by  the 
advantages  of  riches,  hated  him  because  they  found  no  protection  fro»n  the 
petulance  of  his  wit.  Those  who  were  esteemed  for  their  writings  feared 
him  as  a  critic,  and  maligned  him  as  a  rival,  and  almost  all  the  smaller 
wits  were  hi<^  professed  enemies. 

Amon-^  these  Mr.  Miller  so  far  indulged  his  resentment  as  to  introduce 
him  HI  a  farce,  and  direct  him  to  be  personated  on  the  stage,  in  a  dress 
like  that  which  he  then  wore  ;  a  mean  insult,  which  only  insinuated  that 
Savage  had  but  one  coat,  an<J  which  was  therefore  despi?ed*by  him  rather 
than  resented  ;  for  though  he  wrote  a  lampoon  against  Miller,  he  never 
printed  it:  and  as  no  other  person  ought  to  prosecute  that  revenge  from 
which  the  person  who  was  injured  desisted,  I  shall  not  preserve  what  Mr» 
Savage  suppressed  ;  of  which  the  publication  would  indeed  have  beei^a 
punishment  too  severe  for  so  impotent  an  as«;ault. 

The  great  hardships;  of  poverty  were  to  Savage  not  the  want  of  lodging 
or  of  food,  but  the  neglect  and  contempt  which  it  drew  upon  him.  He 
complained  that  as  his  affairs  grew  desperate,  he  found  his  reputation  for 
capacity  visibly  decline;  that  his  opinion  in  questions  of  criticism  was  no 
longer  regarded,  when  his  coat  was  out  of  fashion  ;  and  that  those  who» 
io  the  interval  of  hia  pro8pepty>  were  always  encouraging  him  to  great  un- 
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dertakiogs  by  encomiums  on  his  genius  and  assurances  of  9ucces5>  now  re- 
ceired  any  mention  of  ^his  designs  with  coldness,  thought  that  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  proposed  to  write  were  very  diflScult,  and  were  ready  to 
inform  him,  that  the  event  of  a  poem  was  uncertain,  that  an  author  ought  to 
employ  much  time  in  the  coirsideration  of  his  plan, 'and  not  presume  tosit 
down  to  write  in  confidence  of  a  few  cfarsory  ideas^  and  a  superficialknov- 
ledge  ;  difficulties' were  started  on  M  sides,  and  he  was  no  longer' qualified 
for  any  performance  but  **  The  Volunteer  Laureat."     i 

Yet  even  this  kind  of  contempt  never  depressed  him  ;  for  be  alwayspre- 
served  a  steady  confidence  in  his  ov^n  capacity,  and  believed  nothing  aboie 
his  reach,  which  he  should' at  any  time,  earnestly  endeavour  to  attain.  He 
formed  schemes  of  the  same  kind  with  regard  to  knowledge  and  of  fortune, 
and  flattered  himself  with  advances  to  be  made  in  science,  as  with  riches, 
lo  be  enjoyed  in  some  distant  period  of  his  life.  For  the  acqiiiution  of 
knowledge  he  was  indeed  far  better  qualified  than  for  that  of  riches  ;  for 
he  was  na\urally  inquisitive,  and  desirous  of  the  conversation  of  those  from 
whom  any  information  was  to  be  obtained,  but  by  no  means  solicitous  to 
improve  those  opportunities  that  were  sometimes  offered  of  raising  his  for- 
tune.^ and  he  was  remarkably  retentive  of  his  ideas,  which,  when  once  he 
was  in  possession  of  them,  rarely  forsook  him ;  a  quality  which  could  ntvtr 
be  communicated  to  his  money. 

While  he  was  thus  wearing  out  his  life  in  expectation  that  the  Qjiecn 
would  some  time  recollect  her  promise,  he  had  recourse  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  writers,  and  published  proposals  for  printing  his  works  by  subscriptioa, 
to  which  he  was  encouraged  by  the  success  of  many  who  had  not  a  better 
right  to  the  favour  of  the  publlck  ;  but,  whatever  was  the  reason,  he  did 
not  find  the  world  equally  inclined  to  favour  him  ;  and  he  observed,  with 
some  discontent,  that,  though  he  offered  his  works  at  half  a  guinea,  he  wis 
able  to  procure  bwt  a  small  number  in  comparison  with  those  who  subscribed 
"twice  as  much  to  Duck. 

Nor  was  it  without  indignation  that  he  saw  his  proposals  neglected  by 
the  ^een,  who  patronised  Mr.Duck's  with  uncommon  ardour,  and  incited 
a  competition  among  those  who  attended  the  court,  who  shoulj  most 
promote  his  interest,  arid  who  should  first.offer  a  subscription.  This  was  a 
distinction  10  which  Mr.  Savage  made  no  scruple  ofasserting,  that  his  biith, 
Ills  misfortunes,  and  his  genius  gave  a  fairer  title,  than  could  be  pleaded  bf 
him  on  whom  it  was  conferred. 

Savage's  applications  were  however  not  universally  uiwUccessful ;  for 
some  of  the  nobility  countenanced  his  design,  encouraged  his  proponlSi 
and  subscribed  with  great  liberality.  He  related  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos 
particularly,  that,  upon  receiving  his  proposals,  he  sent  him  ten  guineas* 

But  the  money  which  his  subscriptions  afforded  him  was  net  less  Toliok 

than  that  which  he  received  from  his  other  schemes;  whenever  a  suhscrip- 

tipn  ^  as  paid  him,  he  went  to  a  taverrf ;  and,  as  money  so  collected  b  «• 
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cessarily  received  in  small  sums,  he  never  was  able  to  send  his  poenis  to  tha 
press y  l>ut  for  many  years  continued  his  soJicitaiioi^^  tu(\  squandered  what^ 
ever  he  obtained. 

This  project  of  printing  his  works  was  frequently  revived ;  and  aslib  prp* 
posals  grew  obsolete,  new  ones  were  printed  with  fresher  dates.  To  form 
scheoDes  for  the  pablicaiion,  was  one  of  his  favourite  amusements;  nor  was 
he  ever  more  at  ease  than  when,  with  any  friend  who  readily  fell  in  with  his 
ischemes,  he  was  adjusting  the  prini^  forming  t'he  advertisements,  and  regu- 
lating the  dispersion  of  his  new  edition,  which  he  really  intended  some  time 
to  publish,  and  which,  as  long  as  experience  had  shewn  him  the  impossibi- 
lity of  printing  the  volume  together,  he  at  la^t  determined  to  divide  into 
weekly  or  monthly  numbers,  tnai  the  profits  of  tke  first  might  supply  the 
e3cpence9  of  the  next. 

Thus  he  s;.ent  his  time  in  mean  expedients  and  tormenting  suspense,  liv* 
ing  for  the  greatest  part  in  fear  of  prosecutioils  from  his  creditors^  and  con« 
sequently  skulking  in  obscure  parts  of  the  town,  of  which  he  was  no  stran- 
ger to  the  remotest  corners.  But  wherever  he  came,  his  address  secured 
him  friends  whom  his  necessities  soon  alienated  i  so  that  he  had  perhaps  % 
more  numerotis  acquaintance  than  any  man  ever  before  attained,  there  l^eing 
scarcely  any  person  cmin^t  on  any  account  to  whom  he  was  not  known^ 
or  wliose  character  he  was  not  in  some  degree  able  to  delineate. 

To  the  acquisition  ol  this  extensive  atquaiiiiance  every  drcumstance  of 
h\s  life  contributed^  He  excelled  in  the  arts  of  t'onversation,  and  thcrefor<3 
willingly  prTiCtised  then).  He  had  seldom  any  home,  or  even  a  lodging. ia 
V'liich  he  could  be^privatc;  and  therefore  was  diiven  into  public  iu>usesfor 
the  common  conveniences  orf  life  and  su*)ports  of  nature.  He  was  alwayi 
ready  to  comply  with  every  inviiation,  having  no  employmf^nt  to  withhold 
him,  and  often  no  money  to  provide  for  himself;  and  by  dining  with  one 
company,  he  never  failed  of  obtaining  an  introduction  into  another. 

Thus  dissipated  was  his  life,  and  thus  casual  his  subsistence  ;  yet  did  not 
the  distraction  of  his  views  hinder  i^im  irom  reflection,  nor  the  uncertainty 
of  bis  condition  depress  his  gaiety.  When  he  had  wandered  about  without 
sny  fortunatd  a;lventure  by  which  he  was  led  into  a  tavern,  he  sometimes 
retired  into  the  fields,  and  was  able  to  employ  his  mjnd  in  study,  to  amuse 
it  with  pleasing  imaginations;  ahd  seldom  ap]t«ared  to  be  melancholy,  but 
when  some  sudden  misfortune  had  just  i alien  upon  him,  and  even  then  id 
a  few  momenis  he  would  dif entangle  himself  from  his  perplexity,  adopt  thd 
subject- of  conversdiioa,  «md  apply  his  mind  wholly  to  the  objects  that  oihti* 
presented  to  it.  ^ 

<  This  life,  unhappy  03  it  rnaybe  already  imaginedi  was  y;.t'imbitter^,  iu 
1738,  with  new  calamities.  The  death  of  the  Queen  deprived  hun  9f  a^ 
the  prosjpects  of  preferment  with  which  he  90  loug  entertained  his  imagifU- 
tion;  and»  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  before  given  ium  uuioa  to  bAiQY^ 
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that  ht  never  intended  the  performance  yii  his  promise,  he  was  now  aban- 
doned again  to  fortune. 

He  was,  however,  at  that  time  supported  by  a  friend  ;  and  as  it  was  not 
his  custom  to  lock  out. for  distant  calamities,  or  feel  any  other  pain  than  that 
%vhich  forced  itself  upon  his  senses,  he  was  not  much  afflicted  at  his  loss, 
and  perhaps  comforte^j  himself  that  his  pension  would  be  now  continued 
without  the  annual  tribute  of  a  panegyrick. 

Another  expectation  contributed  likewise  to  support  him:  he  had  taken 
a  rc'solution  to  write  a  second  tragedy  upon  the  story  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  in  which  he  preserved  a  few  lines  of  hb  former  play,  but  macle  a  total 
alteration  of  the  plan,  added  new  incidents,  and  introduced  new  characters; 
80  that  it  was  a  new  tragedy,  not  a  revival  of  the  former. 

Many  of  his  friends  blamed  him  ibr  not  making  choice  of  another  subjea; 
but,  in  vindication  of  hin^elf,  he  asserted,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a 
better;  and  that  he  thought  it  his  interest  to  extinguish  the  memory  of  the 
first  tragedy,  which  he  could  only  do  by  writing  one  less  defective  upon  the 
fame  story;  by  which  he  should  entirely  defeat  the  artifice  of  the  booksel- 
ler's^ who,  after  the  death  of  any  author  of  reputation,  are  always  industri- 
ous to  swell  his  works,  by  uniting  his  worst  productions  with  his  best, 
'  In  liic  execution  ©rthis  scheme,  however,  he  proceeded  but  slowly,  and  ' 
probably  only  employed  himself  upon  it  when  he  could  find  no  other  amuse- 
ment; but  he  pleased  himself  with  counting  the  profits,  and  perhaps  ima- 
gined, that  the  theatrical  reputation  which  he  was  about  to  acquire,  would 
be  equivalent  to  all  that  he  had  lost  by  the  death  of  his  patroness. 

He  did  not,  in  confidence  uf  his  approaching  riches,  neglect  the  measures 
proper  to  secure  the  continuance  of  his  pension,  though  some  of  his  favour- 
<trs  thought  him  culpable  for  omitting  to  write  on  her  death,  but  on  her 
birth-day  next  year,  he  gave  a  proof  of  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and 
the  poMer  of  his  genius.  He  knew  that  tne  track  of  elegy  had  been  so  long 
beaten,  that  it  M^as  impossibic  to  travel  in  it  without  treading  in  the  foot- 
steps of  those  who  had  gone  before  him ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary 
that  he  might  distinguish  himself  from  the  herd  of  encomiasts,  to  find  out 
some  new  walk  of  funeral  panegyrick. 

Tiiis  difficult  task  he  perfo^rmed  in  such  a  manner^  that  this  poem  may 
be  justly  riinked  among  the  best  pieces  that  the  death  of  princes  has  produced. 
By  transferring  the  mention  of  her  death  to  her  birth-day,  h«  has  formed  a 
happy  combination  of  topicks,  which  any  other  man  would  have  thought  it 
very  diflicult  to  connect  in  one  view,  but  whi^h  he  has  united  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  rclatiori  l)etween  them  appears  natural;  and  it  may  be 
justly  said,  that  what  no  other  man  would  have  thought  on,  it  now  appears 
scarcely  possible  for  any  man  to  miss. 

'    The  .i>eauty  of  this  peculiar  combination  of  images  is  so  ma^iterly,  that 
It  is  suflEcient  to  set  this  poem  above  censure ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  nc- 
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cessary  to  mentiQt)  many  other  delipate  touches  which  may  be  found  in  it^ 
and  whi<:h  would  dieservedly  be  adfpired  in  any  other  performance. 

To  these  prooijs  of  his  geniuj  may  be  added,  from  the'saipe  poem,  an  in- 
stance of  his  prudence, ^an  excellence  for  which  he  was  not  so  often  di^tiji- 
guished;  he  does  not  forget  to  cenoind  the  King,  in  tl>e  mosx  delicate iapd 
arfful  manner,  of  poutinuing  ln$  pei^sioQ. 

With  regard  to  thp  success  of  this  address,  he  was  fo^.some  tirpe  in  sus- 
pense,  but  was  in  no  great  degree  solicitous  about  it,  an«l  continued  his  to- 
bour  upon  his;iew  tragedy  wiiA  great  tranquillity,  till  the  friend  who  h»d 
For  a  considerable  time  supported  him,  removing  his  fannily  to  another  place, 
rook  occasion  to  disn)i3s  him.  It  then  became  necessary  to  enquire  mofc 
diligently  wb^  W3s  determined  in  bi^  ati'air,  having  reason  to  suspect  that 
no  great  favour  was  intended  bim,  because  he  had  not  received  his  pension 
at  the  usual  time. 

It  is  said,  that  he  d;d  not  take  those  methods  of  retrieving  {li^  interej^t, 
which  were  most  \\kp\y  to  succeed }  and  some  of  those  who  were  en^ployed 
in  the  Exchequer  cautioned  him  against  too  much  violence  in  hjs  pr.ocee4- 
logs:  but  Mr. $avage,  who  seldom  regulated  his  conduct  by  the  advice  of 
others,  gave  way  to  his  passion,  ^nd  demanded  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  at 
Kis  levee,  the  reason  of  the  distinction  that  was  made  between  bin)  and  the 
other  pensioners  of  the  ^epn,  with  a  degree  pf  roughness  which  perhagji 
determined  him  to  withdraw  what  h^d  been  o^ly  dclayedf  -     . 

Whatever  was  the  crime  qt'  wbich  he  was  accused  or  suspected,  ai^d  what* 
sver  influence  was  employe^  3g?in^t  him,  he  received  soon  after  an  accoui)t 
that  topk  froip  him  all  hopes  of  regaining  his  pension;  and  he  had  now  no 
prospect  of  subsistence  but  from  his  play,  .i^nd  he  ki^ew  tp  way  of  living  iqs 
the  lime  required  to  finish  it.  » 

So  peculiar  were  the  misfortune?  of  this  ro^n,  deprived  of  an  estate  an^ 
title  by  a  particular  law,  exposed  and  abandprjed  by  a  mother,  defrauded  by 
a  mother  of  a  fortune  which  his  father  had  aljoitpd  him,  he  ept^red  tljf 
world  without  a  friend  ;  jjind  though  his  abilities  forced  themselves  into  es- 
teem and  reputation,  he  was  never  able  to  obtain  an/  real  advantage^  and 
whatever  prospects  arose  were  alwayj^  intercepted  as  he  began  to  approach 
rhcm.  The  king's  intentions  in  his  favour  were  frustrated  ;  his  dedicatiop 
to  the  prince,  whose  generosity  on  ev/ery  other  occasion  was  e/nipegt,  pro- 
cured him  no  reward;  Sit  Kol)ert  Wajpole,  who  valued  himself  upon  kecpr 
Ing  his  promise  to  others,  broke  it  to  hin)  without  regret;  -and  the  bounty 
Df  the  Qjieen  was,  after  her  deathj,  withdrawn  fron^  him,  and  from  biitk 
^nly- 

Such  were  his  misfortunes,  wiiich  yet  he  bore,  not  only  with  decency, 
)ut  with  cheerfulness ;  nor  was  his  gaiety  clouded  cv^n  by  his  last  disap- 
>oiatments,  though  he  was  in  a  short  time  reduced  ti:>  the  lowest  degree  of 
listress,  and  often  wanted  both  lodging  and  food.  At  this  time  he  gave 
:notbcr  instance  of  the  insurmountable  obsdnacy  iff  his  spirit ;  his-  cloaths 
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with  regard  to  Lord  Tyrconncl,  for  which  he  could  not  but  heartily  sskhis 
pardon ;  and  as  he  imagined  Lord  Tyrconnel*s  jassion  might  be  yet  so  higfi, 
that. he  would  not  "  receive  a  letter  from  him,"  begged  that  Sir  William 
would  endeavour  to  soften  him  ;  and  expressed  his  hopes  that  he  vould 
comply  with  his  request,  and  that  *'  50  small  a  relation  wotild  not  harden 
"  his  heart  against  hjm." 

That  any  man  sliould  presume  to  dictate  a  letter  to  him,  was  not  rtry 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Savage;  and  therefore  he  was,  before  he  had  opened  it, 
not  much  inclined  to  approve  it.  But  when  he  read  it,  he  found  it  con- 
tained sentiments  entirely  opposite  to  his  own,  and,  a$  he  asserted^  to  the 
triith,  and  therefore,  instead  of  copying  it,  wrote  his  friend  a  letter  full  of 
masculine  resentment  and  warm  expostulations.  He  very  justly  observed, 
that  the  style  was  too  supplicatory,  and  the  representation  too  abject,  and 
that  he  ought  at  least  to  have  made  him  complain  with  "  the  dignity  of  i 
•*  gentleman  in  distress."  He  declared  that  he  would  not  write  the  pai^ 
graph  in  which  he  was  to  ask  Lord  Tyrconnel's  pardon  ;  for,  <*  he  despised 
«*  his  parfon,  and  therefore  could  not  heartily,  and  would  not  hypocrili- 
•*  cally,  a«k  it."  He  remarked  that  his  friend  made  a  very  unreasonable  dis- 
tinction between  himself  and  him;  for,  says  he,  "  when  you  mention  rata 
•*  of  high  rank  in  your  own  character,"  they  are  "  those  Httlc  creatures 
«*  whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  great ;"  but  when  you  address  them  "in 
**  mine,^  no  servility  is  sufficiently  humble..  He  then  with  great  propriety 
explained  the  ill  consequences  which  might  be  expected  from  such  a  lener, 
which  his  relations  would  print  in  their  own  defence,  and  which  woukilor 
ever  be  produced  as  a  full  answer  to  all  that  he  should  alledge  against  them; 
for  he  always  intended  to  publish  a  minute  account  of  the  treatment  which 
he  had  icceived.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  the  gentleman 
by  whom  this  letter  was.drawn  up,  that  he  yielded  to  Mr.  Savage's  reasons 
and  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

After  many  alterations  and  delays,  a  subscription  was  at  length  raised, 
v^hich  did  hot  amount  to  fifty  pounds  a  year,  though  twenty  were  paid  bV 
one  gentleman*^ ;  such  was  the  generosity  of  mankind,  that  what  had  been 
done  by  a  pla)er  without  solicitation,  could  not  now  be  effected  by  applica- 
tion  and  interest;  and  Savage  had  a  great  number  to  court  and  to  obey  fur 
a  pension  less  than  that  which  Mrs.  Oldfield  paid  him  without  exacting  any 
servilities. 

Mr.  Savage  however  was  satisfied,  and  willing  to  retire,  and  was  con- 
TiDced  that  the  allowance,  though  scanty,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for 
him,  being  now  determined  to  commence  a  rigid  oeconomist,  and  to  lire 
according  to  the  exact  rules  of  'irtigality ;  for  nothing  was  in  his  opinion 
more  contemptible  than  a  man,  who,  when  he  knew  bis  income^  exceeded 
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t;  and  yet  he  confessed,  that  instances  of  such  folly  were  too  common, 
nd  lamented  that  some  men  were  not  to  be  trusted  with  their  own  mou<^y. 
Full  of  these-salutary  resolutions,  he  left  London  in  July  1739,  having 
aken  leave  with  great  tenderness  of  his  friends,  and  parted  from  the  au- 
hor  of  this  narrative  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  was  furnished  with  fiiteen 
;uineas,  and  informed,  that  they  would  be  sufficient,  not  only  for  the  ex- 
>cnce  of  his  journey,  but  for  his  support  in  Wales  lor  some  time;  and  that 
here  remained  but  little  more  of  the  first  collection.  He  promised  a  strict 
idherence  to  his  maxims  of  parsimony,  and  went  away  in  the  stage-coach; 
lor  did  bis  friends  expect  to  hear  from  him,  till  he  informed  them  of  his  > 
in  ival  at  Swansea.  .  , 

Bat  when  they  least  expected,  arrived  a  letter  dated  the  fourteenth  day 
after  his  departure,  in  which  he  sent  them  word,  that  he  was  yet  upon  the 
Toad,  and  without  money ;  and  that  he  therefore  could  not  proceed  without 
a  remittance.  They  then  sent  him  the  money  that  was  in  their  handi^  with 
which  he  was  enabled  to  reach  Bristol,  from  whence  he  was  to  go  to  Swan- 
sea  by  water. 

At  Bristol  he  found  an  embargo  laid  upon  the  shipping,  so  that  he  could 
not  immediately  obtain  a  passage ;  and  being  therefore  obliged  to  stay  there 
some  time,  he  with  his  usual  felicity  ingratiated  himself  with  many  of  the 
^incipal  inhabitants,  %^as  invited  to  their  houses,  distinguished  ni  their  pub- 
lick  feasts,  and  treated  with  a  leganl  that  gratified  his  vanity,  aiid  theiefore 
easily  engaged  his  affection. 

He  began  very  enrly  after  his   retireraer>t  to  complain  of  the  conduct  uf 
his  friends  in  London,  and  irritated  many  of  them  so  much  by  his  letters 
that  they  withdrew>  however  honourably  their  contributions;   and  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  lirtle  more  was  paid  him  than  the  twenty  pouinls  a  year,  which 
were  allowed  him  by  the  gentleman  who   proposed  the  subscription. 

After  some  stay  at  Bristol  he  retired  to  Swansea*  the  place  originally  pro* 
posed  for  his  residence,  where  he  lived  about  a  year,  very  much  dissatis- 
fied u*ith  the  diminution  of  his  salary  ;  but  contracted,  as  in  other  placat. 
acquaintance  with  those  who  weie  most  distinguished  in'  that  country,  among 
^hom  he  has  celebrated  Mr.  Powel  and  Mrs.  Jones ;  by  some  verges  whigli 
he  inserted  in  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine*." 

Here  he  completed  his  tragedy,  of  which  two  acts  were  wanting  when: 
he  left  London  ;  and  was  desirous  of  coming  to  town,  to  bring  it  upon  ih^T 
stage.  This  design  was  very  warmly  opposed  ;  and  he  was  advised,  by  hi^ 
chief  benefactor,  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr«  Thomson  and  Mr.  Mai'*' 
let,  that  it  might  be  fitted  for  the  stage,  and  to  allow  his  friends  to  receive 
the  profits,  out  of  which  an  annual  pension  should  be  paid  him. 
.  This  proposal  he  rejected  with  the^  utmost  contenapu  He  was  by  no 
^ans  convinced  tlut  the  judgment  of  those,  to  whom  he  was  reqi^ired  to 

*  ReprimeU  ia  the  pr«B4at  co|lleccloa« 

■  -  submit. 
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submit,  was  superior  to  his  own.  He  was  now  detefmined,  aS  he  ext)res^ 
it,  to  be  **  no  longer  kept  in  leading  strings,*'  and  had  no  elevated  idea  of 
**  his  bounty,  who  proposed  to  pension  him  out  of  the  profits  of  hia  own 
«  labours/' 

He  attempted  in  Wales  to  promote  a  subscription  for  his  works,  arid  tiad 
once  hopes  of  succcess,  but  in  a  short  time  afterwards  formed  a  resolution 
of  leaving  that  part  of  the  coutltry,  to  which  he  thought  it  not  reasooaUe 
to  be  confined  for  the  gratification  of  those,  who,  having  promised  him  a 
liberal  income,  had  no  sooner  banished  him  to  a  i emote  corner^  than  they 
xeduced  his  allowance  to  a  salary  scarcely  equal  to  the  necessities  of  life. 

His  res;;ntment  of  this  treatinenti  which  in  his  own  opinion  at  least,  be 
had  not  deserved,  was  such,  that  be  broke  offaU  correspondeoce,'withiiios{ 
of  his  contributors,  and  appeared  to  consider  them  as  persecutors  and  oj^- 
pressors ;  and  in  the  later  part  of  his  life  declared,  that  their  conduct  to- 
wards him,  since  his  departure  from  London,  '*  had  been  perfidiousness 
*•"  inrproving  upon  peifidiousness,  and  inhumanity  on  inhumanity/*  . 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  jieccssities  of  Mr.  Savage  did  hot  some^ 
tImAs  incite  him  to  satirical  exaggerations  df  the  behaviour  of  iho3e  by  whom 
he  thought  himself  reduced  tcfihem.  But  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  di- 
minution of  his  allowance  was  a  great  hardship,  and  thdt  those  who  with- 
drew their  subscriptions  from  a  man,  who  upon  the  faith  of  their  promise, 
had  fi^one  into  a  kind  of  banishment,  and  abandoned  all  those  by  whom  he 
had  been  before  relieved  in  his  disice:;ses,  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  vindi-  ' 
catc  their  conduct. 

It  may  l)o  alleged  and  perhaps  justly,  that  he  was  petulant  and  coatetnp- 
tuou^  ;  that  he  more  frequently  leproached  his  subscribers  for  not  giviog 
h:m  more,  than  tliank  them  for  what  he  received ;  but  it  is  to  be  remem* 
beijed,  that  his  conduct,  and  this  is  tlic  worst  charge  tha(  can  be  drawn  up 
against  him,  did  them  no  real  injury ;  and  that  it  therefore  ought  rather  to 
have  been  picied  than  resented  ;  at  least,  the  resentment  it  might  piovoke 
ought  to  have  been  generous  and  manly  ;  epithets  which  his  conduct  wilt 
hardly  deserve  that  starves  the  man  whom  he  has  persuaded  to  put  himself 
into  his  power. 

It  might  have  been  reasonably  demanded  by  Savage,  that  chey  should, 
before  they  had  taken  away  what  they  promised,  have  replaced  him  in  hb 
ftrmer  state,  that  they  should  have  taken  no  advantage?  from  liie  situatioii 
lo  which  the  appearance  of  their  kindness  had  reduced  him,  and  that  li6 
•hould  have  been  recalled  to  London  before  he  was  abandoned.  He  might 
jastly  represent,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  considered  as  a  lioti  in  the  toib» 
and  demand  to  be  released  before  the  dogs  should  be  loosed  lipou  hinu 

He  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  release  himself,  and,  with  an  intent  to  it* 
turn  to  London^  went  to  Bristol,  where  a  repetition  of  the  kindness  which 
lie  had  formerly  found  invited  him  to  stay.  He  wa^  not  only  caressed  and 
u^Mtcd,  but  had  a  collectioa  made  for  him  of  about  thirty  poundsy  with 

which 
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rhich  it  had  been  h^ppy  if  he  had  immediately  departed  for  London ;  but 
\\s  negligence  did  not  suffer  him  to  consider,  that  such  proofs  of  kindness 
rere  not  often  to  be  expected,  and  that  this  ardour  of  benevolence  was  in 
I  great  degree  the  effect  of  novelty,  and  opight  probably^  be  every  day  less  , 
ind  therefore  he  took  no  care  to  improve  the  happy  time,  but  was  encou- 
aged  by  one  favour  to  hope  for  another,  till  at  length  generosity  was  ex- 
lausted  and  officiousness  wearied. 

Another  part  of  his  misconduct  was  the  practice  of  prolonging  his  vi- 
lits  to  unseasonable  hours,  and  disconcerting  all  the  families  into  which  he 
UFas  admitted.  This  was  an  error,  in  a  place  of  commerce,  which  all  the 
charms  of  his  conversation  could  not  compensate  ;  for  what  trader  would 
purchase  such  airy  satisfaction  by  the  loss  of  solid' gain,  which  must  be  the 
consequence  of  midnight  merriment,  as  those  hours  which  were  gained  at 
night  were  generally  lost  in  the  morning. 

Thus  Mr.  Savage,  after  the  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  was  gratified, 
found  the  number  of  his  friends  daily  decreasing,  perhaps  without  suspect- 
ing for  what  reason  their  conduct  was  altered  ;  for  he  still  continued  to'har- 
rass,  with  his  nocturnal  intrusions,  those  that  yet  countcnapced  him,  iind 
admitted  him  to  thei^  houses. 

But  he  did  not  spend  all  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Bristol  in  visits  or  at 
taverns,  for  he  sometimes  returned  to  his  studies,  and  began  several  consi- 
derable designs.  When  he  fe!t  an  inclination  to  write,  he  alvirays  retired 
jom  the  knowledge  of  his  friends,  and  lay  hid  in  an  obscure  part  of  th6 
kuburbs,  till  he  found  himself  again  desirous  of  company,  to  which  it  is 
likely  that  intervals  of  absence  made  him  more  welcome. 

He  was  always  full  of  his  design  of  returning  to  London,  to  bring  his 
tragedy  upon  the  stage  ;  but  having  neglected  to  depart  with  the  money  that 
ras  raised  for  him,  he  could  not  afterwards  procure  a  sum  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expences  of  his  journey  ;  nor  perhaps  would  a  fresh  supply  haue 
Kad  any  other  effect  than,  by  putting  immediate  pleasures  into  his  pow^r 
to  have  driven  the  thoughts  of  his  journey  out  of  his  mind. 

While  he  was  thus  spending  the  day  in  contriving  a  scheme  for  the  mor- 
row, distress  stole  upon  him  by  imperceptible  degrees.  His  conduct  had 
already  wearied  some  of  those  who  were  at  first  enamoured^of  his  conver- 
sation ;  but  he  might,  perhaps,  still  have  devolved  to  others,  whom  he  might 
have  entertained  with  equal  success,  had  not  the  decay  of  hiscloathes  made 
it  no  longer  consistent  with  their  vanity  to  admit  him  to  their  tables,  or  to 
associate  with  him  in  publick  places.  He  now  be^an  to  find  every  man  from 

home  at  whose  house  he  called  ;  and  was  therefore  no  longer  able  to  pro- 
cure the  necessaries  of  life,  but  wandered  about  the  town,  slighted  and  ne- 
glected, in  quest  of  a  dinner,  which  he  did  not  always  obtain. 

To  complete  his  misery,  he  was  pursued  by  the  officers  for  small  debts 
which  he  had  contracted  ;  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  withdraw  from  th« 
imall  number  of  friends  from  whom  he  had  still  reason  to  hope  foe  favours* 

Vol.  I.  3N  His 
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His  custom  was  to  lie  in  bed  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and  to  go  out  \n  the 
.  dark  with  the  utmost  privacy,  and  after  having  paid  his  visit  return  again 
before  morning  to  his  lodging,  which  was  in  the  garret  of  an  obscure  inn. 

Being  thus  excluded  on  one  hand,  and  confined  on  the  other,  he  suffer 
ed  the  utmost  extremities  of  poverty,  and  often  fasted  so  long  that  be  was 
seized  with  faintness,  and  had  lost  his  appetite,  not  being  able  to  bear  the 
smell  of  meat,  till  the  action  of  his  stomach  was  restored  by  a  cordial. 

In  this  distress,  he  received  a  remittance  of  five  pounds  from  Loodoo, 
with  which  he  provided  himself  a  decent  coat,  and  determined  to  goto* 
London,  bur  unhappily  spent  his  money  at  a  favourite  tavern.  Thus  wu 
he  again  confined  to  Bristol,  wheie  he  was  every  day  hunted  by  b^ifis. 
In  this  exigence  he  once  more  found  a  friend,  who  sheltered  him  in  im 
house,  though  at  the  usual  incoirveniences  with  which  his  company  was  at- 
tended ;  for  he  could  neither  be  persuaded  to  go  to  bed  in  the  nighty  nor 
to  rise  in  the  day.  "" 

It  is  observable,  that  in  these  various  scenes  of  misery,  he  was  alwaji 
disj^ngaged  and  chearful :  lie  at  sometimes  pursued  his  studies,  and  at  otbeis 
continued  or  enlarged  his  epistolary  correspondence  ;  nor  was  heevcr  sofar 
dejected  as  to  endeavour  to  procure  an  encrease  of  his  allowance  bytoj 
other  methods  than  accusations  and  reproaches. 

He  had  now  no  longer  any  hopes  of  assistance  from  his  friends  at  Bristol 
who  as,  merchants,  and  by  consequence  sufficiently  studious  of  profit,  cidboC 
be  supposed  to  have  looked  with  much  compassion  upon  negligence  and 
extravagance,  or  to  think  any  excellence  equivalent  to  a  fault  of  suchcoD* 
sequence  as  neglect  of  Qpconomy.  It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  many  of 
those,  who  would  have  relieved  his  real  wants,  were  discouraged  from  the 
exertion  of  their  benevolence  by  observation  of.  the  use  which  was  made  of 
.  their  favours,  and  conviction  that  relief  would  only  be  momentary,  and  that 
the  same  necessity  would  quickly  return. 

At  last  he  quitted  the  house  of  his  friend,  and  returned  to  his  lodging  at 
the  inn,  still  intending  to  set  out  in  a  few  days  for  London  ;  but  on  the 
loth  of  January  1742-3,  having  been  at  supper  with  two  of  his  friend^  he- 
was  at  his  return  to  his  lodgings  arrested  for  a  debt  of  about  eight  pouodsi 
which  he  owed  at  a  coffee-house,  and  conducted  to  the  house  of  a  shcrift 
officer.  The  account  which  he  gives  of  this  misfortune,  in  a  letter  to  one 
of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  supped,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  ominei 

"  It  was  not  a  little  unfortunate  for  me,  thai  I  spent  yesterday's  eveniag 
**  with  you ;  because  the  hour  hindered  me  from  entering  on  my  new  lodg- 
**  ing ;  however,  I  have  now  got  one,  but  such  an  one  as  I  believe  nobody 
**  would  chuse. 

''  I  was  arrested,  at  the  suit  of  Mrs.  Read,  just  as  I  was  going  up  stvis 
<<  to  bed,  at  Mr.  Bowyer's  ;  but  taken  in  so  private  a  manner^  that  J  believe 

««  nobody 
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nobody  at   the  White  Lion  is  apprised  of  iu   Though  I  lit  the  officer 
'  kno^  the  strength  (or  rather  weakncss^-of-my  pocket>  yet  they  treated 

*  me  with  the  utmost  civility;  and  even  when  they  conducted  me  to  con- 
'  fiuement9''t4f»was  in  such  a  manDer,  that  I  verily  believe  I  could  hare 
'  escaped,  'Which  I  would  rather  be  rained  than  have  done,  notwith- 
'  standing  the  whole  amount  of  my  finances  was  but  three  pence  half- 

*  penny.  ^  ... 

*^  In  the  first  place  I  must  insist^  that  you  wilUihdustriously  conceal  this 
'  from   Mrs. S—^,  because  I  would  not' hat^  her  good- nature  suffer 

*  that  pain,   which,  I  know,  she  would  be  apt  to  feel  on  this  occasion. 

"  Next,  I  conjure  you,  dear  Sir,  by  all  the  ties  of  friendship,  by  no 
'*  means  to  have  one  uneasy  thought  on  my  account :  but  to  have  the  same 
!*  pleasantry  of  countenance,  atid  unruffled  serenity  of  mind,  which  (God 
"  be  praised  /)  I  have  in  this,  and  have  had  in  a  much  severer  calamity- 
**  Furthermore  I  charge  you,  if  you  value  my  friendship  as  truly  as  i  do^ 
"  yours,  not  to  utter,  or  even  harbour,  the  least  resentment  against  Mrs. 
^  Read.  I  believe  she  has  ruined  me,  but  I  fceely  forgive  her ;  and  (though 
"  I  will  never  more  have  any  intimacy  with  her)  I  v^ould,  at  a  due  distance 

*  rather  do  her  an  act  of  good^  than  ill  wilU  Lastly  (pardon  the  expres-^ 
'  sion)  I  absolutely  command  you  not  to  offer  me  any  pecuniary  assistance 
'  nor  to  attempt  getting  me  any  from  any  one  of  your  friends.  At 'another 
^  time,  gr  on  any  other  occasion,  you  may,  dear  friend,  be  well  assured,  I 
'-^  would  rather  write  to  you  in  the  submissive  style  of  a  request,  than  that 

of  a  peremptory  command. 

*^  However,  that  my  truly  valuable  friend'may  not  think  I  am  too  proiid 

*  to  ask  a  favour,  let  me  entreat  you  to  let  me  have  your  boy  to  attend  rtei 
f  for  this  day,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  saving  me  the  cxpence  of  porters,* 
'  but  for  the  delivery  of  some  letters  to  people  whose  oames  I  would  not' 

*  have  known  to  strangers. 

<*  The  civil  treatment  I  have  thus  far  met  from  those  whose  prisoner  I 

am,  makes  me  thankful  to  the  \lmi5hty,  that  though  he  has  thought  fit  to' 

visit  me  (on  my  birth-night)  wiiji  afffigtion,  yet  (such  is  his  great  good* 

'  ness!)  my  affliction  13  not  without  aleviating  circumstances.    I  murjiuc 

not;  but  am  all  resignation  to  the  divine  will.    As  to  the  world,  I  hope 

that  I  shall  be  endued  by  Heaven  with  that  presence  of  mind,  that  serene 

'  dignity  in  misfortune,  that  constitutes  the  character  of  a  true  nobleman  1 

a  dignity  far  beyond  that  of  coronets;    a  nobility  arising  from  the  just 

principles  of  philosophy,  refined  and  exalted  by  those  of  Christianity.'* 

He  continued  five  days  at  the  officcr*s,  in  hopes  that  he  should  be  able  to 

rocure  bail,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  going  to  prison.     The  state  in 

hich  he  passed  his  time,  and  the  treatment  which  he  received,  are  very 

istly  expressed  by  him  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a,  friend:    *^  The 

3N  a  "  whole 
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«*  whole  diay,**  says  he,  *•  has  been  employed  in  various  people*^  filling  my 
**  head  with  their  foolish  chimerical  systems,  which  has  obliged  me  -cooly 
<*  (as  far  as  nature  will  admit)  to  digest,  and  acQomodate  myself  ta  every 
different  person's  way  of  thinking;  hurried  from  one  wild  srttqm  to  ano- 
ther, till  it  has  quite  made  a  chaos  of  my  imagination,  and  '6ethiiig  done 
->— promised — disappointed — ordered  to  send,  every  hour,  from  one  part 
**  of  the  town  to  the  otbec*'  ^ 

When  his  friends,  who  had  hitherto  caressed  and  applauded,  fouixl  that 
to  give  bail  and  pay  the  debt  was  the  same,  they  all  refused  to  preserve 
him  from  a  prison  at  the  expence  of  eight  pounds  ;  and  therefore,  after 
having  been  for  some  time  at  the  officers  house,  ^^  at  anJmmense  expence^" 
as  he  observes  in  his  letter,  he  was  at  length  removed  to  Newgate, 

This  expence  ht  was  enabled  to  support  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Nash 
at  Bath,  who,  upon  receiving  from  him  an  account  of  his  condition,  im- 
mediately sent  him  five  gufneas,  and  promised  to  promote  his  subscripdoa 
at  Bath,  with  all  his  interest. 

By  his  removal  to  Newgate,  he  obtained  at  least  a  freedom  from  suspeifte 
and  rest  from  the  disturbing  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  disappointment;  be 
now  found  that  his  friends  were  only  companions,  who  were  willing  to 
sharer^hi^  g^ety,  but  not  to  partake  of  his  misfortunes  ;  and  therefore  be 
HP  longec  expected  any  assistance  from  them. 

.  It  must  however  be  observed  of  one  gentleman,  that  he  offered  to  lekase 
him  by  paying  the  debt  '^  but  that  Mr.  Savage  would  not  consent  to,  I  sup- 
pose because  he  thought  that  he  had  before  been  too  burthensome  to  him. 
.  He  was  offered  by  some  of  his  friends,  that  a  collection  should  be  made  for 
his  enlargement ;  but  he  */  treated  the  proposal,"  and  declared"*  <'  hesboukl 
'<  again  treat  it,  with  disdain.  As  to  writing  any  medicant  letters,  he  had 
^^  too  high  a  spirit,  and  determined  only  to  write  to  some  minbtcrs  of  state, 
**  to  try  to  regain  his  pension." 

He  continued  to  complain*}  of  those  that  had  sent  him  into  the  countiy, 
and  objected  to  them,  that  he  had  *^  lost  the  profits  of  his  play,  \rhich  had 
been  finished  three  years ;"  and  in  another  letter  declares  his. resolution  to 
publish  a  pamphlet,  that  the  vvorld  might  know  how  /*  he  had  been  nsed.* 
This  pamphlet  was  never  written  ;  for  he.in  a  very  short  time  recovered 
his  usual  tranquillity,  and  cheerfully  applied  to  more  inoffensive  studies. 
He  indeed  steadily  declared,  that  he  was  promised  a  yearly  allowance 
of  fifty  pounds,  and  never  received  half  the  sum  ;  but  he  stemed  to  re- 


*  In  a  letter  after  bis  confiocxnent.  Dr.  J. 
t  l^fcr,  Jan.  ij. 
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sign  himself  to  that  as  well  as  to  other  misfortunes^  and  lose  die  remem- 
brance of  it  in  his  amusements  and  employments. 

'  The  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  his  confinement  appears  from  the 
following  letter,,  which  he  wrote^  January  the  30th,  to  one  of  his  friends  in 
London :         .  . 

*^  I  now  write  to  you  from  my  confinement  in  Newgate,  where  I  have 
•••been  ever  since  Monday  last  was  se'nnight,  and  where  I  enjoy  myself  with 
**  much  more  tranquillity  rhan  I  have  known  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth 
**  past ;  having  a  room  entirely  to  myself,  and  pursuing  the  amusement  of 
^  my  poetical  studies,  uninterrupted  and  agreeable  to  my  mind*  .  I  thanlt^ 
^  the  Almighty,  I  am  now  all  collected  in  myself;  and,  though  my  person 
''  is  in  confinement,  my  mind  can  expatiate  on  ample  and  useful  sijbjeats 
^  with>all  the  freedom  imaginable.  - 1  am  nQw  more  conversant  ^imti  the 
**  Nine  than  ever,  and  if,  instead  of  a  Newgate-lurd,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
^  l)e  a  bird  of  the  Muses,  I  assure  you.  Sir,  I  sing  very  freely  in  my  cage : 
'<  sometimes  indeed  in  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  nightingale ;  but  at  others 
^  in  the  cheerful  strains  of  the  lark.*" 

.  In  another  letter  be  observes,  that  he  ranges  from  one  sutgect  to  another^ 
without  confining  himself  to  any  particular  task ;  and  that  he  was  employed 
one  week  upon  one  attempt,  and  the  next  upon  another. 

Surely  the  fortitude  of  this  man  deserves,  at  least,  to  be  mentioned  with 
applause  1  and,  whatever  faults  may  be  imputed  to  him,  the  virtue  of  suf- 
fering well  cannot  be  denied  him.  The  two  powers  wbich^  in  the  o^nioQ 
of  Epictetus,  constituted  a  wise  man,  are  those  of  bearing  and  forbearing, 
which  it'cannot  indeed  be  a£firmed  to  have  been  equally  possessed  by  Sa« 
vage  i  and  indeed  the  want  of  one  obliged  him  very  frequently  to  practise 
the  other. 

He  was  treated  by  Mr.  Dagge,  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  with  great  hu- 
manity ;  was  supported  by  him  at  his  own  table,  without  any  certainty  of 
rccompcnce ;  had  a  room  to  himself,  to  which  he  could  at  any  time  retire 
from  all  disturbance;  was  allowed  to  stand  at  the  door  of  the  prison,  and 
sometimes  taken  out  into  the  fields  ;*  so  that  he  suffered  fewer  hardships 
in  prison  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  undergo  i^  the  greatest  part  of 
his  life. 

The  keeper  did  not  confine  his  benevolence  to  a  gentle  execution  of  hia 
office,  but  made  some  overtures  to  the  creditor  for  his  release,  though  with- 
out Effect ;  and  continued,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  imprisonmerit,  t# 
treat  him  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  civility. 

Virtue  i^  undoubtedly  most  laudable  in  that  state  which  makes  it  most 
difficult;  and  therefore  the  humanity  of  a  gaoler  certainly  deserves  this 
public  attestation ;  and  the  man,  whose  heart  has  not  been  hardened  by 
such  an  employment,  may  be  justly  proposed  as  a  pattern  of  benevolence. 

;  See  this  confinn^i  Gent.  Ma^,  vol  LVH.  1x40*    N. 
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If  an  inscription  was  once  engravtd  ^  to  the  honest  tolLgatherert**  less  ho^ 
sours  ought  not  to  be  paid  ^  to  the  tender  gaoler." 

Mr.  Savage  very  frequently  received  vints,.  and  sometimes:  presents  from 
bis  acquaintances;  but  they  did  not  amount  to  a  subsistence,  for  the  greater 
part  of  which,  he  was  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  this  keeper  ;  but  these  fa- 
vours, however  tbey  might  endear  to  him  the  particular  persons  from  whom 
he  received  tbem,  were  very  far  from  impressing  upon  his  mind  apy  advan« 
tageous  ideas  of  the  people  of  Bristol,  and  therefore  he  thought  he  could  not 
more  properly  employ  himself  in  prison,  than  in  writing  a  poem  called 
••  London  and  Bristol  delineated*." 

When  he  had  brought  this  poem  to  its  present  st^te,  which,  without  con^ 
sidering  the  chasm,  is  not  periect,  he  wrote  to  London  an  account-of  hisde** 
sagn,  ftd  informed  his  friendf,  that  he  was  determined  to  print  it  with  hit 
name ;  but  enjoined  him  not  to  communicate  his  intention  to  his  Bristol  ac« 
quaintance.  The  gentleman,  surprised  at  his  resolution,  endeavoored  to* 
dissuade  him  from  publishing  it,  at  least  from  prefixing  his  name;  andde* 
clared,  that  he  could  not  reconcile  the  injunction  of  secrecy  with  his  reso* 
lution  to  own  it  at  its  first  appearance.  To  this  Mr.  Savage  returned  an 
answer  agreeable  to  his  character,  in  the  following  terms: 

*^  I  received  yours  this  morning;  and  not  without  a  little  surprise  at  the 
^  contents.  To  answer  a  question  with  a  question,  you  ask  me  concerning 
**  London  and  Bristol,  Why  will  I  add  delincaud  ?  Why  did  Mr.  Woolaston 
*^  addthe  same  word  to  his  Religion  ov  Natvre  ?  I  suppose  that  it 
^'  was  his  will  and  pleasure  to  add  it  in  his  case ;  and  it  is  mine  to  do  so  in 
**  my  own.  You  are  pleased  to  tell  me,  that  you  understand  not  why  se- 
•*  crecy  is  enjoined,  and  yet  I  intend  to  set  my  name  to  it.  My  answer  is 
"  '—I  have  my  private  reasons,  which  I  am  not  obliged  to  explain  to  any 

•*  one.     You  doubt  my  friend  Mr.  S J  would  not  approve  of  it— And 

*•  what  IS  it  to  me  whether  he  does  or  not  f  Do  you  imagine  that  Mr.  S— — r 
y  is  to  dictate  to  m^  ?  if  any  man  who  calls  himself  my  friend  should  assume 
**  such  an  air,  I  would  spurn  at  his  friendship  with  contempt.  You  say,  I 
^  seem  to  think  so  by  not  letting  him  know  it — And  suppose  I  do,  what 
•*  then  ?  Perhaps  I  can  give  reasons  for  that  disapprobation,  very  foreign 
f*  from  what  you  ^Xfuld' imagine.  Yeu  go  on  in  saying,  Suppose  I  should 
*'  not  put  my  name  to  it — My  answer  is;,  that  I  will  not  suppose  any  such 
*'  thing,  being  determined  to  the  contrary  :  neither,  Sir,  would  I  have  you 
*'  suppose,  that  I  applied  to  you  for  want  of  another  press ;  nor  would  I  have 
**  you  imagine,  that  I  owe  Mr.  S obligations  which  I  do  not." 

Such  was  his  imprudence,  and  such  his  obstinate  adherence  to  hit  owa 
resolutions,  however  absurd.  A  prisoner  1  supported  by  charity !  and,  what* 

•  The  author  preferred  this  title  to  that  of  *'  London  and  Bristol  compared /*•  which,  wbefl 
lie  began  the  piece,  he  intended  to  prefix  to  it.   Dr.  J. 
'   f  I1ut  friend  was  Mr.  Ca^  the  printer.  N« 

/  Mr.  StroDg,  of  the  Poit-offide.   N. 
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ever  insults  he  might  hav^  received  during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Bris- 
tol, once  caressed,  esteemed,  and  presented  with  a  liberal  collection,  he 
could  forget  on  a  sudden  his  danger  and  hii  obligations,  to  gratify  the  pe- 
tulance of  his  wit,  or  the  eagerness  of  his  resentment,  and  publish  a  satire, 
by  which  he  might  reasonably  expect  that  he  should  alienate  those  who  then 
supported  him,  and  provoke  those  whom  he  could  neither  resist  nor  escape* 
'  This  resolution,  from  the  execution  of  which  it  is  probable,  that  only  Im 
death  could  have  hindered  him,  is  sufficient  to  shew,  how  much  he  disre-  T  ^ 
garded  all  considerations  that  opposed  his  present  passions,  and  how  readily  * 
he  hazarded  all  future  advantages  for  any  immediate  gratifications.  What- 
ever was  his  predominant  inclination,  neither  hope  nor  fear  hindered  him 
from  complying  with  it ;  nor  had  oppo/ition  any  other  efifect  than  to  heighten 
his  ardour,  and  irritate  his  vehemence. 

This  performance  was  however  laid  aside,  while  he  was  employed  in  so- 
liciting assistance  from  several  great  persons;  and  one  interruption  succeed- 
ing another,  hindered  him  from  supplying  the  chasm,  and  perhaps  from  re- 
touching the  other  parts,  which  he  can  hardly  be  imagined  to  have  finished 
in  his  own  opinion ;  for  it  is  very  unequal,  and  some  of  the  lines  are  rather 
inserted  to  rhyme  to  others,  than  to  support  or  improve  the  sense;  but  the 
first  and  last  parts  are  worked  up  with  great  spirit  and  elegance. 

His  time  was  spent  in  the  prison  for  the  most  part  in  study,  or  in  receiving 
visits;  but  sometimes  he  descended  to  lower  amusements,  and  divertj?d  him- 
self in  the  kitchen  with  the  conversation  of  the  criminals;  for  it  was  not 
pleasing  to  him  to  be  much  without  company ;  and  though  he  was  very  ca- 
pable of  a  judicious  choice,  he  was  oft^n  contented  with  the  fir.^t  that  of- 
fered ;  for  this  he  Was  sometimes  reproved  by  his  friends,  who  found  him 
surrounded  with  felons :  but  the  reproof  was  on  that,  as  on  other  occasions, 
thrown  away;  he  continued  to  gratify  himself,  and  to  set  very  little  value 
on  the  opinion  of  others.  , 

But  here,  as  in  every  other  scei^e  of  his  life,  he  made  use  of  such  oppor- 
tunities as  occurred  of  benefiting  those  who  were  more  miserable  than  him- 
self, and  was  always  ready  to  perform  any  office  of  humanity  to  his  fellour- 
prisoners. 

He  had  now  ceased  from  corresponding  with  any  of  his  subscribers  except 
one,  who  yet  continued  to  remit  him  the  twenty  pounds  a  year  which  he 
had  promised  him,  and  by  whom  it  was  expected  that  he  would  have  been 
in  a  very  short  time  enlarged,  because  he  had  directed  the  keeper  to  enquire  - 
after  the  state  of  his  debts* 

However,  he  took  care  to  enter  his  name  according  to  the  forms  of  tlie 
court*.  Chat  the  creditor  might,  be  obliged  to  make  him  some  allowance,  if 
he  was  continued  a  prisoner,  and,  when  on  that  occasion .  be  appeared  in 
the  hall^  was  treated  with  very  utiusual  respect. 

*  See  Oeat.  M«(.  voL  LVO.  p>  i04« 
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But  the  resentment  of  the  city  was  afterwards  raised  by  some  accounts  that 
bad  been  spread  of  the  satire;  and  he  was  informed  that  som^of  the  mer« 
chants  intended  to  pay  the,  allowance  which  the  law  required,  and  todetaia 
him  a  prisoner  at  their  own  expence.  This  he  treated  as  ^n  empty  roeaace; 
and  perhaps  might  have  hastened  the  publication,  only  to  shew  how  much 
he  was  superior  to  their  insults,  had  not  all  his  schemes  been  suddenly  de- 
stroyed. 

When  he  had  been  six  months  in  prison,  he  received  from  OQtf  of  bis 
friends^,  in  whose  kindness  he  had  the  greatest  confidence,  and  on  vhose 
assistance  he  chiefly  depended,  a  letter,  that  contained  a  charge  of  very  atro- 
cious ingratitude,  drawn  up  in  such  terms  as  sudden  resentment  dictated. 
Henley,  in  one  of  his  advertisemei>ts,  had  mentioned  ^f  Pope's  treatment 
**  of  Savage."  This  was  supposed  by  Pope  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  com- 
plaint made  by  Savage  to  Henley,  and  was  therefore  mentioned  by  him 
with  much  resentment*  Mr.  Savage  returned  a  very  solemn  protestation  of 
his  innocence,  but  however  appeared  much  disturbed  at  the  accusatioo* 
Some  days  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  his  back  and  side,  whichf 
as  it  was  not  violent,  was  not  suspected  to  be  dangerous;  but  growing  daily 
more  languid  and  dejected,  on  the  25th  of  July  he  confined  himself  to  his 
room,  and  a  fever  seized  his  spirits.  The  symptoms  grew  every  day  moie 
formidable,  but  his  condition  did  not  enable  him  ^o  procure  any  assistance. 
The  last  time  that  the  keeper  saw  him  was  on  July  the  31st,  1743;  when 
Savage,  seeing  him  at  his  bed-side,  said,  with  an  uncommon  earnestness, 
<^  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  Sir ;"  but,  after  a  pause,  moved  his  hand 
in  a  melavcholy  manner ;  and,  finding  himself  unable  to  recollect  what  he 
was  going  to  communicate,  said,  '^  *Tis  gone  !*'  The  keeper  soon  after  left 
him ;  and  the  next  morning  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of 
St*  Peter,  at  the  expence  of  the  keeper.  • 

Such  were  the  life  and  death  of  Richard  Savage,  a  roan  equally  distin- 
guished by  his  virtues  and  vices ;  and  at  once  remarkable  for  his  weaknesses 
and  abilities. 

He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  of  a  thin  habit  of  body,  a  long  visage,  coarse 
features,  and  melancholy  aspect :  of  a  grave  and  manly  deportment,  a  so- 
lemn dignity  of  mien,  but  which,  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance,  softened  into 
an  engaging  easiness  of  manners.  His  walk  was  slow,  and  his  voice  tre- 
mulous and  mournful.  He  was  easily  excited  to  smiles,  but  very  seldom 
provoked  to  laughter. 

His  mind  was  in  an  uncommon  degree  vigorous  and  active.  His  judg- 
ment was  accurate,  his  apprehension  quick,  and  his  memory  so  tenacious, 
that  he  was  frequently  observed  to  know  what  he  had  learned  from  others  in 
a  short  time,  better  than  those  by  whom  he  was  informed ;  aiKl  could  fic* 
quently  recollect  incidents,  with  all  their  combination  of  circumatanc0» 

*  Mr.  Pope.  See  tome  exttacti  of  kttert  from  that  gcntlemaa  to  and  CQnecnuBg  Air.  Sft- 
WM^i  in  RufflK»i'%  Life  of  Pope,  p.  50a.    £5 
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vhich  few  would  have  regarded  at  the  present  time,  but  which  the  quick-. 
less  of  bis  apprehension  impressed  upon  him.  He  had  the  art  of  escaping 
rocnbisown  reflections,  and  accommodating  himself  to  every  new  scene. 

To  thb  quality  is  to  be  imputed  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  compared 
fith  tbe  snmll  time  which  he  spent  in  visible  endeavours  to  acquire  it.  He 
oingled  in  cursory  conversation  with  the  same  steadiness  of  attention  as 
>thers  apply  to  a  lecture ;  and  amidst  the  appearance  of  thoughtless  gaiety, 
ost  no  new  idea  that  was  started,  nor  any  hint  that  (;ould  be  improved.  He 
lad  therefore  made  in  coffee-houses  the  same  proficiency  as  others  in  their 
dosets:  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  writings  of  a  man  of  Tittle  education 
and  little  reading  have  an  air  of  learning  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other 
performances,  but  which  perhaps  as  often  obscures  as  embelishes  them. 

His  judgment  was  eminently  exact  both  with  regard  to  writings  and  to 
men.  The  knowledge  of  life  was  indeed  his  chief  attainment ;  and  it  is 
sot  without  some  satisfaction,  that  I  can  produce  the  suffrage  of  Savage  in 
faVour  of  human  nature,  of  which  he  never  appeared  to  entertain  such  odi- 
tm  ideas  as  some,  who  perhaps  had  neither  his  judgment  nor  experience, 
lave  published,  either  in  ostentation  of  their  sagacity,  vindication  of  their 
crimes,  or  gratification  of  their  malice. 

.  This  method  of  life  particularly  qualified  him  for  conversation,  of  which 
be  knew  how  to  practice  all  the  graces.  He  was  never  vehement  or  loud, 
iut  at  once  modest  and  easy,  open  and  respectful ;  his  language  was  viva- 
Uous  or  elegant,  and  equally  happy  upon  grave  and  humourous  subjects* 
Ae  was  generally  censured  for  not  knowing  when  to  retire;  but  that  was 
lot  the  defect  of  his  judgment,  but  of  his  fortune  :  when  he  left  his  com- 
i^ny,  he  was  frequently  to  spend  the  remaining  part  of  the  night  in  the  street, 
>r  at  least  was  abandoned  to  gloomy  reflections,  which  it  is  not  strange  that 
^e  delayed  as  long  as  he  could  ;  and  sometimes  forgot  that  he  gave  others 
pain  to  avoid  it  himself. 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  he  made  use  of  his  abilities  for  the  direction  of  his 
:>wn  conduct  :  an  irregular  and  dissipated  manner  of  life  had  made  him  the 
slave  of  every  passion  that  happened  to  be  excited  by  the  presence  of  its 
object,  and  that  slavery  to  his  passions  reciprpciUy  produced  a  life  irregular 
and  dissipated.  He  was  not  master  of  hb  own  motions,  nor  could  promise 
any  thing  for  the  next  day. 

With  regard  to  his  oeconomy,  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  relation  of 
his  life.  He  appeared  to  think  himself  born  to  be  supported  by  others 
and  dispensed  from  all  necessity  of  providing  for  himself;  he  therefore 
never  prosecuted  any  scheme  of  advantage,  nor  endeavoured  even  to  se- 
cure the  profits  which  his  writings  might  have  afforded  him.  His  temper 
i^as,  inconsequence  of  the  dominion  of  his  passions,  uncertain  and  capri- 
cious;  he  was  easily  engaged,  and  easily  digusted  i  but  he  is  ^Kcused  of 
reuining  his  hatred  more  tenaciously  than  his  benevolence. 

Vol..  I.  3O  He 
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He  was  compassionate  both  by  nature  and  principle,  and  always  ready  I 
to  perform  oflTices  of  humanity;  but  when  he  was  provoked  (and  very  small 
ofTences  were  sufficient  to  provoke  him),  he  would  prosecute  his  revenge 
with  the  utmost  acrimony  till  his  passion  had  subsided. 

His  friendship  was  therefore  of  little  value  ;  for  though  he  was  zealous 
in  the  support  or  vindication  of  those  whom  he  loved,  yet  it  was  always 
dangerous  to  trust  him,  because  he  considered  himself  as  discharged  by  the 
first  quarrel  from  all  ties  of  honour  or  gratitude  ;  and  would  betray  those ' 
secrets  which  in  the  warmth  of  confidence  had  been  imparted  to  him.  Thii 
practice  drew  upon  him  an  universal  accusation  of  ingratitude  :  ilor  can  it 
be  denied  that  he  was  very  ready  to  set  himself  free  from  the  load  of  tn 
obligation ;  for  he  could  not  bear  to  conceive  himself  in  a  state  of  depen- 
dance,  his  pride  being  equally  powerful  with  his  other  passions,  and  appear- 
ing in  the  form  of  insolence  at  one  time,  and  of  vanity  at  another-  Vamif 
the  most  innocent  species  of  pride,  was  most  frequently  predominant:  he 
could  not  easily  leave  off,  when  he  at  once  begun  to  menrion  himself  or 
his  works  ;  nor  ever  read  his  verses  without  stealing  his  eyes  from  the  page 
to  discover  in  the  faces  of  Ris  audience  how  they  were  alFected  withiiqf 
favourite  passage. 

A  kinder  nartie  than  that  of  vanity  ought  to  be  given  to  the  delicacy  with 
-which  he  was  always  careful  to  separate  his  own  merit  from  every  other 
man's,  and  to  reject  that  praise  to  which  he  had  no  claim.  He  did  not  for 
get,  in  mentioning  his  performances,  to  mark  every  line  that  had  been  sug- 
gested or  amended  ;  and  was  so  accurate,  as  to  relate  that  he  owed  liftv 
words  in  **  The  Wandeicr"  to  the  advice  of  his  friends. 

His  veracity  was  questioned,  but  with  little  reason;  his  accounts,  thoagh 
fH>t  indeed  always  the  same,  were  generally  consistent*  When  he  loved  any 
man,^  he  suppressed  all  his  faults;*  and  when  he  had  been  offended  by  him, 
concealed  all  his  virtues  :  but  his  characters  were  generally  true,  so  far  if 
he  proceeded  ;  though  it  cannot  l)e  denied,  that  his  partiality  might  haie 
sometimes  the  effect  of  falsehood. 

In  cases  indifferent,  he  was  zealous  for  virtue,  truth,  and  justice :  he 
knew  very  well  the  necessity  of  goodness  to  the  present  and  future  happi- 
ness of  mankind ;  nor  is  there  perhap?;  any  writer,  who  has  less  endeavoured 
to  please  by  flattering  the  appetites  or  perverting  the  judgment. 

As  an  author,  therefore,  and  he  now  ceases  to  influence  mankind  in  any 
other  character,  if  one  piece  which  he  had  resolved  to  suppress  be  except- 
ed, he  has  very  little  to  fear  from  ^e  strictest  moral  or  religious  censure. 
And  though  he  may  not  be  altoj^eflicr  secure  against  the  objections  of  dio 
critic,  it  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  his  works  are  the  produc- 
tions of  a  genius  truly  poetical ;  and,  what  many  writers  who  have  been 
more  lavi^ly  applauded  cannot  boast,  that  they  have  an  original  air^ 
which  has  no  reserhblance  of  any  foregoing  writer,  that  the  yersificadon  and 
s^i^Luccnts  have  a  cast  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  no  man  can  imitate 
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^ficeds,  because  what  was  nature  in  Savage,  would  in  another  be  affecta- 
tion. It  must  be  confessed,  that  his  descrtptioTO  are  striktrig',  Ills  imji^^es  ani- 
mated, his  fictions  justly  imagined,  and  his  allegories  artfully  pursued; 
that  his  diction  is  elevated,  though  sometimes  forced,  and  his  numbers  so- 
norous and  majestic,  though  frequently  sluggish  and  encumbered.  Of  his 
^tylc,  the  general  fault  is  harshness,  and  its  general  ccxellence  is  dignity; 
of  hi8  sentiments,  the  prevailing  beauty  is  simplicity,  and  uniformity  the 
prevailing  defect.  , 

For  his   life,  or   for  hb  writings,   none  who  candidly  consider  his  for- 
tune, will  think  an  apology   either  necessary  or  difficult.     If  he  was  not 
always  sufficiently  instructed  in  his  subject,  his   knowledge  was  at  least 
greater  than   could  have  been  attained  ]by  others   in  the  same  slate.    If 
his  works  were  sometimes  unfinished,  accuracy  cannot  reasopably  be  exacted 
;-  from  a  man  oppressed  with  want,  which  he  has  no  hope   of  relieving  but 
.  by  a  speedy  publication.    The  insolence  and  resentment  of  which  he  is 
Kcused  were  not  easily  to  be  avoided  by  a  great  mind  irritated  by  perpetual 
hardships,  and  constrained  hourly  to  return  the  spurns  of  contempt,  and 
Depress  the  insolence  of  prosperity;  and  vanity  surely  may  be  readily  par« 
doQed  in  him,  to  whom  life  afforded  no  other  Gomforts  than  barren  praises^ 
aiod  the  consciousness  of  deserving  them. 

Those  are  no  proper  judges  of  his  conduct,  who  have  slumbered  away 
^elrtime  on  the  dovj^n  of  plenty;  nor  will  any  wise  man  easily  presume  to 
tey,  <^Had  I  been  in  Savage's  condition,  I  should  have  lived  or  writtea 
^  better  than  Savage." 

This  relation  will  not  be  wholly  without  its  use,  if  those,  who  languish 
under  any  part  of  his  sufferings,  shall  be  enabled  to  fortify  tkeir  patience^ 
hy  reflecting  that  they  feel  only  those  afflictions  from  which  the  abiliries  of 
Savage  did  not  exempt  him  ;  or  those,  who,  in  confidence  of  superior 
tapacities  or  attainments,  disregard  the  common  maxims  of  life,  shall  be 
reminded,  that  nothing  will  supply  the  want  of  prudence  ;  and  that  negli- 
gence and  irregularity,  long  continued,  will  make  knowledge  useless,  wit 
ridiculous,  and  genius  contemptible. 
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N  Account  of  Dr.  Swift  ha<  l)cen  already  collected,  with  great  diligence 
and  acutcness,  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  according  to  a  scheme  which  1 
laid  before  him  in  the  intimacy  of  our  friendship.  I  cannot  therefore  be 
expected  to  say  much  of  a  life,  concerning  which  I  had  long  since  com- 
municated my  thoughts  to  a  man  capable  of  dignifying  hb  narrations  viA 
90  much  elegance  of  language  and  force  of  irentiment. 

JONATHAN  SWIFT  was,  according  to  an  account  said  to  be*  writtea 
by  himself,  the  son  of  Jonathan  Swift,  an  attorney  and  was  born  it  Dobfio 
on  St.  Andrew's  day,  1667  :  according  to  his  own  report,  as  delivered  bf 
Fope  to  Spencc,  he  was  born  at  Leicester,  the  son  of  a  clergyaian»  who 
%iras  minister  of  a  parish  in  Herefordshire! •  During  his  life  the  place  of 
his  birth  was  undeteripined.  He  was  contented  to  be  called  an  Irishman  bf  ^ 
thelnsh  ;  but  would  occasionally  call  himself  an  Englishman.  Tlieqoes- 
lion  may,  without  much  regret,  be  left  in  the  obscurity  in  which  he  de^g^ted 
to  involve  it. 

Whatever  was  his  birth,  his  education  was  Irish.  He  was  sent  at  theage 
of  six  to  the  school  at  Kilkenny,  and  in  bis  fifteenth  year  (i68z)  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  University  of  Dublin. 

In  his  academical  studies  he  was  either  not  diligent  or  not  happy.  It 
must  disappoint  every  reader's  expectation,  that,  when  at  the  usual  time  he 
claimed  the  Bachelorship  of  Arts,  he  was  found  by  the  examiners  too  con- 
spicuously deficient  for  regular  admbsion,  and  obtained  his  degree  at  l»t 
by  s fecial  favour i  a  term  used  in  that  university  to  denote  want  of  merit. 

*  M**  •  SheridaD  in  hit  life  of  Swift  observes,  that  this  acceaot  wu  really  ^vriittaby  tbi  PM* 
tod  now  Exists  in  his  own  hand-writing  in  the  Library  ef  Doblio  College,    I, 
'  t  Spdiccfa  Anecdotes,  vol,  II.  p.  273. 
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Of  this  disgrace  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  he  was  much  ashamed, 
ind  shame  had  its  proper  effect  in  producing  reformation.  He  resolved  from 
rhat  time  to  study  eight  hours  a-day,  and  continued  his  industry  for  seven 
y^ars,  with  what  improvement  is  sufficiently  known.  This  part  of  his  sto- 
ry well  deserves  to  be  remembered ;  it  may  afford  u^ful  -admonition  and 
powerful  encouragement  to  men>  whose  abilities  have  been  made  for  a  time 
useless  by  theit  passions  or  pleasures^  and  who  having  lost  one  part  of  life 
in  idleness^  are  tempted  to  throw  away  the  remainder  in  despair. 

In  this-cotir^e  of  daily  application  he  continued  three  years  longer  at  Dub- 
lin ;  and  in  this  time,  if  the  4bservation  of  an  old  companioii  may  be  trusted 
he  drew  the  first  sketch  of  his  «  Tale  of  a  Tub." 

When  he  was  about  one-and- twenty  f  1688  )>  being  by  the  death  of 
Godwin  Swift  his  uncle,  who  had  supported  him,  left  without  subsistence, 
be  went  to  consult  his  mother,  who  then  lived  at  Leicester,  about  the  future 
■course  of  his  liie;  and  by  her  direction  solicited  the  advice  and  patronage 
of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  had  married  one  of  Mrs.  Swift's  rehtions, 
ind  whose  father  Sir  John-Temple,  Master -6f  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  had 
lived  id  great  familiarity  of  friendship  with  Godwin  S'wift,  by  whom  Jon^ 
than  had  been  to  that  time  maintained.         : 

Temple  received  with  sufficient  kipdnes?'  the  nephevi^  of  his  father's  friend, 
with  whom  he  was,  when  they  conversed  together,  so  much  pleased,  that  he 
detained  him  two  years  in  his  house.  Here  he  became  known  to  King 
William,  who  sometimes  visited  Temple  when  he  was  disabled  by  the  gout, 
and,'  being  attended  by  Swift  in  the  garden,  shewed  him  how  to  cut  aspa- 
ragus in  the  Dutch  way. 

King  William's  notions  were  all  military ;  and  he  expressed  his  kindness 
to  Swift  by  offering  to  make  him  a  captain  of  horse. 
•    When  Temple  removed  to  Mbor-park,  he  took  Swift  with-  him;    and 
when  he  was  consulted  by  the  Earfof  I?ortland  about  the  expedience  of 
complying  with  a  bill  then  depending  for  making  parliaments  triennial, 
against  which  King  William  was  strongly  prejudiced,  after  having  in  vain 
tried  to  shew  the  Earl  that  the  proposal  involved  nothing  dangerous  to  royal 
power,  he  sent  Swift  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  Klrig.     Swift,-  who  prot 
bably  was  proud  of  his  employment,  and  went  with  all  the  confidence  of 
a  young  man,  found  his  arguments,  and  his  art  of  displaying  them,  made 
-totally  ineffectual  by  the  predetermination  of  the  King;  and  used  to  men- 
tion this  disappointment  as  his  first  antidote  against  vanity. 

Before  he  left  Ireland  he  contracted  a' disorder,  as  he  thought,  by  eating 
too  much  fruit.  The  original  of  dbeases  is  commonly  obscure.  Almost 
every  boy  eats  as  much  fruit  as  he  can  get,  without  any  great  inconve- 
nience* The  disease  of  Swift  was  giddiness  with  deafness;  which  attack- 
.ed  him  from  time  to  time,  began  very  early,  pursued  him  through  life,  and 
9(^t  ^t  him  to  the  grave,  depiived  of  reason. 

Being 
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Being,  much  oppressed  at  Moor-park  by  this  grievous  malady^  he  was 
advised  to  try  his  n  ative  air,  and  went  to  Ireland ;  but  finding.no  benefit 
returned  to  Sir  William,  at  whose  bouse  he  continued  his  studies,  and  is 
known  to  have  read  among  other  books,  ^^  Cyprian**  and  Irenaeus.'*  He 
thought  exercise  of  great  necessity,  and  used  to  ma  half  a  mile  up  and  dova 
a  hill  every  two  hours. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  mode  in  which  his  first  degiee  was  cddfened 
left  him  no  great  fondness  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  therefore  he 
resolved  to  become  a  Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford.  Inthe  testimonial  which  he 
produced^  the  words  of  disgrace  were  omitte4 ;  and  he  took  his  Master^ 
degree  (July  the  5,  1692)  with  such  reception  and  regard  as.  fuAycoo* 
tented  him. 

While  he  lived  with  Temple,  he  used  to  pay  his  mother  at  Leicester  a 
yearly  visit.  He  travelled  on  foot,  unless  some  violei^ce  of  weather  diore 
him  into  a  waggon,  and  at  night  he  would  go  to  a  penny  lodging,  where  he 
purchased  clean  sheets  for  six-pence.  Thb  practice  Lord  Orrery  impotci 
to  his  innate  love  of  grossness  and  vulgarity :  some  may  ascribe  it  to  fail 
desire  of  surve]ring  human  life  through  all  its  varieties;  and  others^  pediap 
with  equal  probability,  to  a  passion  which  seems  to  have  been  deep  fiand 
in  his  heart,  the  love  of  .a  shilling. 

In  time  he  began  to  think  that  his  attendance  at  Moor-park  deserted 
tome  other  recom  pence  than  the  pleasure,  however  mingled  with  improve- 
ment, of  Temple's  conversation  ;  and  grew  so  impatient,  that  (1694;  be 
went  away  in  discontent- 
Temple,  conscious  of  having  given  reason  for  complaint,  is  said  tohafe 
made  him  Deputy  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland ;  which,  according  to  his 
kinsman's  account,  was  an  office  which  he  knew  him  not  able  to  dischar]g^* 
Swift  therefore  resolved  to  enter  into  the  Church,  in  which  he  had  at  firsts 
no  higher  hopes  than  of  the  chaplainsbip  to  the  Factory  at  Lisbon  i  but 
being  recommended  to  Lord  Capel,  he  obtained  the  prebend  of  Kilrwciin 
ConMoVy  of  about  an  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

But  the  infirmities  of  Temple  made  a  companion  like  Swift  so  necessarjr, 
that  he  invited  him  back,  with' a  promise  to  procure  him  English  prefer- 
ment, in  exchange  for  the  prebend  which  he  desired  him  to  resign.  Widi 
this  request  Swift  complied,  having  perhaps  equally  repented  their  sepi* 
ration,  and  they  lived  on  together  with  mutual  satisfaction ;  and,  in  the 
four  years  that  passed  between  his  return  and  Temple's  death  it  is  probable 
that  he  wrote  the  «  Tale  of  a  Tub"  and  the  «  Battle  of  the  Books." 

Swift  began  early  to  think,  or  to  hope,  that .  he  was  a  poet,  and  wrote 
Pindarick  Odes  to  Temple,  to  the  King,  and  to  the  Athenian  society  a 
knot  of  ^obscure  men*,  who  publbhed  a  periodical  pamphlet  of  anawecs  to 

•  The  PobUther  of  this  Collection  wai  John  DantdDf  E. 
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questions  sent,  or  supposed  to  be  sent,  by  Letters*  I. have  been  told  that 
Dryden,  having  perused  these  verses,  said,  ^*  Cousin  Swift,  you  vriU  ne-* 
><  vcr  be  a  poet ;"  and  that  this  denunciation  was  the  motive  olF  Swift's  per- 
petual malevolence  to  Dryden. 

In  1699  Temple  died,  and  left  a  legacy  with  his  manuscripts  to  Swifr, 
for  whom  he  had  obtained,  from  King  William  a  promise  of  the  first  pre« 
"bend  that  should  be  vacant  at  Westminster  or  Canterbury. 

'That  this  promise  might  not  be  forgotten.  Swift  dedicated  to  the  King 
the  posthumous  works  with  which  he  v^as  intrusted ;  but  neither  the  dedi* 
cation,  nor  tenderness  for  the  man  whom  he  once  had  treated  with  conii« 
dence'and  fondness,  revived  in  King  William  the  remembrance  of  his  pro- 
nisok  Swift  awhile  attended  the  Court;  but' soon  found  his  solicitations 
hopeless. 

He  was  then  invited  by  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  to  accompany  him  into 
Ireland,  as  his  private  secretary;  but  after  having  done  the  business  till 
their  arrival  at  Dublin,  he  then  found  that  one  Bush  had  persuaded  the 
Birl  that  a  Clergyman  was  not  a  proper  secretary,  and  had  obtained  the 
office  for  himself*  In  a  man  like  Swift,  such  circumvention  and  incon- 
stancy  must  have  exdted  violent  indignation. 

But  he  had  yet  more  to  suffer.  Lord  Berkeley  had  the  disposal  of  the 
deanery  of  Derry,  and  Swift  expected  to  obtain  it;,  but  by  the  secretary's 
iafloence  supposed  to  have  been  secured  by  a  bribe,  it  was  bestowed  on 
somebody  else  ;*  and  Swift  was  dismissed  with  the  livings  of  Laracor  an4 
Rathbeggin  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  which  together  did  not  equal  half  the 
▼alue  of  the  deanery. 

At  Laracor  he  increased  the  parochial  duty  by  reading  prayers  on  Wed* 
nesdays  and  Fridays,  and  performed  all  the  offices  of  his  profession  with 
great  decency  and  exactness. 

Sc^n  after  his  settlement  at  Laracor,  he  invited  to  Ireland  the  unfortu- 
nate Stella,  a  young  woman  whose  name  was  Johnson,  the  daughter  of  the 
steward  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who,  in  consideration  of  her  father's 
virtues,  left  her  a  thousand  pounds.  With  her  came  Mrs.  ^ingley,  whose 
whole  fortune  was  twenty-seven  pounds  a  year  for  her  life..  With  these  la- 
dies he  passed  his  hours  of  relaxation,  and  to  them  he  opened  his  bosom  ;. 
but  they  never  resided  in  the  same  house,  nor  did  he  see  eitiier  without  a 
witness.  They  lived  at  the  Parsonage,  when  Swift  was  away;  and  when 
he  returned,  reihoved  to  a  lodging,  or  to  the  house  of  a  neighbouring 
clergyman. 

Swift  was  not  one  of  those  minds  which  amaze  the  world  with  early 
pregnancy :  his  first  work,  except  his  few  poetical  £ssays,  was  the  '^  Dis- 
'<f  sentions  in  Athens  and  Rome,"  published  in  (i 701)  in  his  thirty-fourth 
Jrear.  After  its  appearance,  paying  a  visit  to  some  bishop,  he  heard  men- 
tioi&iv^d^  of  the  new  pamphlet  that  Burtiet  had  Written,  replete  with  poll- 
tical  knowledge.    When  he  scjpmed  to  doubt  Burnet's  right  to  the  work. 
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he  was  told  by  the  Bishop,  that  he  was  '<  a  young  man  ;*'  aiid»  still  per- 
sisting to  doubt,  that  he  was  '^  a  very  positive  young  man/' 

Three  years  afterward  (1704)  was  published  "  The  Talc  of  a  Tub:" 
of  this  book  charity  may  be  persuaded  to  think  that  it  miglit  be  written  bj 
a  man  of  a  peculiar  character,  without  ill  intention;  but  it  is  certainly  of 
dangerous  example.  That.  Swift  was  its  author,  though  it  be  universally 
believed,  was  never  owned  by  himself,  nor  very  well  proved  by  any  Cfi- 
dence ;  but  no  other  claimant  can  be  produced,  and  he  did  not  deny  it  whco 
Archbishop  Sharp  and  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  by  shewing  it  to  the 
Queen,  debarred  him  from  a  bishoprick. 

When  this  wild  work  first  raised  the  attention  of  the  public,  SacheveitU, 
meeting  Smalridge,  tried  to  flatter  him,  seeming  to  think  him  the  author- 
but  Smalridge  answered  with  indignation,  ^'  Not  all  that,  you  and  I  bare 
^  in  the  world,  nor  all  that  ever  we  shall  have,  should  hire  me  to  write 
«*  the  Tale  of  a  Tub." 

The  digressions  relating  to  Wotton  and  Bentley  must  be  confessed  to  dis- 
cover want  of  knowledge,  or  want  of  integrity;  he  did  not  understand  ifaf 
two  controversies,  or  he  willingly  misrepresented  them.  But  Wit  can  stand 
its  ground  against  Truth  only  a  little  while.  The  honours  due  to  Learn- 
ing have  been  justly  distributed  by  the  decision  of  posterity. 

"  The  Battle  of  the  Books''  is  so  like  the  "  Combat  des  Livres"  which 
the  same  question  concerning  the  Ancients  and  Moderns  had  produced  in 
France,  that  the  improbability  of  such  a  coincidence  of  thoughts  without 
communication  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  balanced  by  the  anonymous  protes- 
tation prefixed,  in  which  all  knowledge  of  the  French  book  is  perempto- 
rily disowned*. 

Forsorovi  time  after  Swift  was  probably  employed  in  solitary  study,  gain- 
ing the  qualifications  requisite  for  future  eminence.  How  often  he  visited 
England,  and  with  what  diligence  he  attended  his  parishes,  I  know  not. 
It  was  not  till  about  four  years  afterwards  that  he  became  a  professed  an- 
other;  ami  then  one  year  (1708)  produced  "  The  sentiments  of  a  Church- 
"  of-England  Man ;  the  ridicule  of  Astrology,  under  the  name  of  "  Bk- 
<<  kerstafi*;*'  the  ^^  Argument  against  abolishing  Christianity  ;*'  and  the  de* 
fence  of  the  "  Sacramental  Test."    • 

m 

<<  The  Sentiments  of  a  Church-of-England  Man"  is  written  with  great 
coolness,  moderation,  ease,  and  perspicuity.  The  ^'  Argument  against 
*^  abolishing  Christianity"  is  a  very  happy  and  judicious  irony.  Onepii* 
sane  in  it  deserves  to  be  selected. 

^<  If  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  how  could  the  free-thinkers,  the* 
^  strong  reasoners  and  the  men  of  profound  learning,  be  able  to  find  Mwfh 
<^  ther  subject  so  calculated^  in  all  points,  whereon  to  display  their  abilitks! 

*  See  SiMriJaouLife,  p,  451,  wkere  vt  tome  rcaarki  on  ikif  ptstt^^  X^ 
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What  wonderful  productions  of  wit  should  wc  be  deprived  of  from 
those,  whose  genius,  by  continual  practice,  hath  been  wholly  turned 
upon  raillery  and  invectives  against  religion,  and  would  therefore  never 
be  able  to  shine,  or  distinguish  themselves^  upon  any  other  subject?  We 
are  daily  complaining  of  the  great  decline  of.  wit  among  us,  and  would 
take  away  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only,  topick  we  have  left.  Who 
would  ever  have  suspected  Asgill  forga  wit,  or  Toland  for  a  philosopher, 
if  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  Christianity  had  not  been  at  hand  to  provide 
them  with  materials?  What  other  subject,  through  all  art  or  nature, 
could  have  produced  Tindal  for  a  profound  author,  or  furnished  him 
with  readers  ?  It  is  the  wise  choice  of  the  subject  that  alone  adorns  and 
distinguishes  the  writer.  For  had  an  hundred  such  pens  as  these  been 
employed  on  the  side  of  religion,  they  would  have  immediately  sunk 
into  silence  and  oblivion."  ' 

The  reasonableness  of  a  Tist  is  not  hard  to  be  proved  ;  but  perhaps  it 
ist  be  allowed  that  the  proper  test  has  not  been  chosen. 
The  attention  paid  to  the  papers  published  under  the  name  of  "  Bicker- 
taff,"  induced  Steele,  when  he  projected  the  "  Tatler,"  to  assume  aa 
>ellation  which  had  already  gained  possession  of  the  reader's  notice.  ' 
[n  the  year  following  he  wrote  a  *"  Project  for  the  advancement  of  Reli- 
rion,"  addressed  to  Lady  Berkeley;  by  whose  kindness  it  b  not  un- 
ely  that  he  was  advanced  to  his  benefices.  To  this  project,  which  is 
med  with  great  purity  ot  intention,  and  displayed  with  sprightline^and 
gance,  it  can  only  be  objected,  that,  like  many  project},  it  b,  if  not 
ncrally  impracticable,  yet  evidently  hopeless,  as  it  supposes  more  zeal, 
icord,  and  perseverance,  than  a  view  of  mankind  gives  reason  for  ex* 

cting. 

He  wrote  likewise  this  year  a  "  Vindication  of  Bickerstaff ;"  and  an  ex- , 
mation  of  an  "  Ancient  Prophecy,"  part  written  after  the  facts,  and  the 
t  never  completed,  hut  well  planned  to  excite  amazement- 
Soon  after  began  the  busy  and  important  part  of  Swift's  life.  He  wa3 
iployed  (1710)  by  the  primate  of  Ireland  to  solicit  the  ^een  for  a  re» 
ssion  of  the  First  Fruits  and  Twentieth  parts  to  the  Irish  Clergy.  With 
s  purpose  he  had  recourse  to  Mr.  Harley  to  whom  he  was  mentioned  as  a 
in  neglected  and  oppressed  by  the  last  minbtry,  because  he  had  refused 
co-operate  with  some  of  their  schemes.  What  he  had  refused  has  never 
•n  told ;  what  he  had  suffered  was,  I  suppose,  the  exclusion  from  a  bir 
jprick  by  the  lemonstrances  of  Sharp,  whom  he  describes  as  "  the 
harmless  tool  of  others  hate,"  and  whom  he  represents  as  afterwards 
suing  for  pardon."  1      ^  ,  ^  ^ 

Barley's  designs  and  situation  were  such  as  made  him  glad  of  an  auxili- 
r  so  well  qualified  for  hb  service;  be  therefore  soon  admitted  him  to 
niliarity,  whether  ever  to  confidence 30«e h»Yt  loadc  t  doubt;  but  it 
Vol.  I  3  P  ^^^^^ 
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would  have  been  d^Ticult  to  excite  his  zeal  without  persuading  him  that  he 
was  trusted,  and  not  easy  to  delude  him  by  false  persuasions. 

He  was  certainly  adiivtted  to  those  meetings  in  which  the  first  hints  and 
original  plan  of  acr:':n  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed  ;  and  was  one  of 
sixteen  Ministers,  or  agents  of  the  Ministry,  who  met  weekly  at  eachotbeiH 
houses,  and  were  united  by  the  name  of  "  Brother." 

Being  not  immediately  considered  as  an  obdurate  Tory,' he  conversed  ia- 
discriminately  with  all  the  wits,  and  was  yet  the  friend  of  Steele;  who,  in  . 
the  "Tatler,"  which  began  in  April  1709,  confesses  the  advantages  of  hii 
conyersatfon^  and  mentions  something  contributed  by  him  to  his  paper* 
But  he  was  now  immerging  into  political  controversy,  for  the  year  1710  pro- 
duced the  "  Examiner,"  of  which  Swift  wrote  thirty-three  papers.  Inar- 
gument  he  may  be  allowed  to  have  the  advantage  ;  for  where  a  wide  systea 
of  conduct,  and  the  whole  of  a  public  character,  is  laid  open  to  enquiry, 
the  accuser  having  the  choice  of  facts  must  be  very  unskilful  if  he  docs  not 
prevail ;  but  with  regard  to  wit,  I  am  afraid  none  of  Swift's  papers  will  he 
f^und  equal  to  those  by  which  Addison  opposed  him*. 

He  wrote  in  the  year  1711  a  "  Letrer  to  the  October  Club,"  a  number 
of  Tory  Gentlemen  sent  from  the  country  to  Parliament,  who  fonaed  j: 
themselves  intp  a  club,  to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred,  and  met  tomi- 
mate  the  ^eal  and  raise  the  expectations  of  each  other.  They  thought, 
^ith  great  reason,  that  the  Ministers  were  losing  opportunities;  that  suf- 
ficient use  was  not  made  of  the  ardour  of  the  nation;  they  called  loucflf 
for  more  chanoes,  and  stronger  efforts;  and  demanded  the  punishment  of 
part,  and  the  dismission  of  the  rest,  of  those  whom  they  considered  as  pob- . 
lick  robbers. 

.  Their  eagerness  was  not  gratified  by  the  Queen,  or  by  Harley.  The 
^leen  was  probably  slow  because  she  was  afraid :  and  Harley  wasslo.wbe» 
cause  he  was  doubtful ;  he  was  a  Tory  only  by  necessity,  or  for  convenience; 
and,  when  he  had  power  in  his  hands,  had  no  settled  purpose  for  whidi 
he  should  employ  it;  forced  to  gratify  to  a  certain  degree  the  Tories  who. 
supported  him,  but  unwilling  to  make  his  reconcilement  to  the  Wh^s  utteily 
de-'perate,  he  corresponded  at  once  with  the  two  expectants  of  the  Crown, 
and  kept,  a5  has  been  observed,  the  succession  undetermined.  Not  know- 
ing what  to  do,  he  did  nothing:  and,  with  the  fate  of  a  double  dealer,  at 
last  he  lost  his  power,  but  kept  his  enemies. 

Swift  seems  to  have  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  "  October  Qub;" 
but  it  was  not  in  his  power  ta  quicken  the  tardiness  of  Harley,  whom  he 
stimulated  as  much  as  he  could,  but  with  little  effect.  He  that  knows  not 
whither  to  go,  is  in  no  haste  to  move.  -Harley,  who  was  perhaps,  not 
quick  by  nature,  became  yet  more  slow  by  irresolution:   and  was  confetf 

*  Mr«  Sheridto  however  ttyi  thf  €  Addis<m*t  Utc  Whig  Extmlncr  wu  pnUUhcd  Oct,  ts^  17I1; 

so4  SwiftVfirM  Eiaaiiitr  oa  the  loch  U  tkt  foU^wiof  November,    £• 
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o  hear  that  dilatoriness  lamented  as  natural,  which  he  applauded  in  himself 
IS  politick. 

Without  the  Tories,  however,  nothing  could  be  done;  and  a$  they  were 
lot  to  be  gratified,^  they  must  be  appeased  i  and  the  conduct  of  the  Minis*   ^ 
;er,  if  it  could  not  be  vindicated,  was  to  bef^usibly  excused. 

Early  in  the  next  year  he  published  a  "  Proposal  fpr  correcting,'  im- 
^  proving,  and  ascertaining  the  English  Tongue,"  in  a  Letter  to  tiie  Earl 
)f  Oxford ;  written  without  much  kno#lecige  of  the  general  nature  of  Ian.  ~ 
piage,  and  without  any  accurate  enquiry  into  the  history  of  other  tongues. 
The  certainty  and  stability  which,  contrary  to  all  experience,  ht  thinks  at'- 
Uinab'ie,  he  proposes  to  secure  by  instituting  ^n  academy;  the  decrelKs  of 
which  ev.ery  man  would  have  been  willing,  and  many  would  have  been- 
^oud,  todisobey^  and  which,  being  renewed  by  successive  elections,  would 
b  a  short  time  have  differed  from  itself. 

Swift  now  attained  the  zenith  of  his  political  importance:  he  published 
(17 12)  the  '^  Conduct  of  the  Allies,"  ten  days  before  tl^e  Parliament  assem- 
Ued.  The  purpose  was  to  per<?uade  the  nation  to  a  peace;  and  never  had 
toy  writer  more  success;  The  people,  who  had  been  amused  with  bon- 
ires  and  triumphal  processions,  and  looked  with  idolatry  on  the  general 
Bd  hb  friends,  and  who,  as  they  thought,  had  made  England  the  arbi- 
ress  of  nations,  were  confounded  between  5hame  and  rage,  when  they 
bund  **  that  mines  had  Seen  exhausted,  and  millions  destroyed,"  to  secure 
he  Dutch  or  aggrandize  the  emperor,  without  any  advantage  to  ourselves  ; 
hat  we  had  been  bribing  our  neighbours  to  fi^^ht  their  owit  quarrel  1  and 
hat  amongst  our  enemies  we  might  number  our  allies. 

That  is  now  no  longer  doubted,  of  which  the  nation  was  then  first  iil- 
brmed,  that  the  war  was  unnecessarily,  protracted  to  fill  the  pockets  of 
Marlborough  ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  continued  without  end,  if  he 
iQuld  have  continued  his  annual  plunder.  But  Swift,  I  suppose,  did  not 
|fct  know  what  he  has  since  written,  that  a  coramis:>ion  was  drawn  which 
would  have  appointed  him  General  for  life,  had  it  not  become  inefifeciual  : 
by  the  resolution  of  Lord  Cowper  wh  >  relumed  the  seal. 

*^  Whatever  is  received,"  say  the  schools,  "-is  received  in  proportion  to 
»'  the  recipient,"  The  power  of  a  political  treatise  depends  much  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  people ;  the  nation  was  then  combustible,  and  a  spark 
set  it  on  fire.  It  is  boasted,,  that  between  November  and  January  eleven 
thousand  were  sold ;  a  great  number  at  that  time,  when  we  wire  not  yet  a 
Bation  of  readers.  To  its  propigadon  certainly  no  agency  of  power  or  in- 
fluence was  wanting.  It  furnished  arguments  for  conversation^  speeches 
R>r  debate,  and  materials  for  parliamentary  resolutions. 

Yet  surely,  whoever  surveys  this  wonder-working  pamphlet  with  cool 
;ierusal,  will  confess  that  it?  efficacy  was  supplied  by  the  passions  of  its 
readers ;  that  it  operates  by  the  nere  weight  of  facts^  with  very  little  assist- 
lAQB  from  the  hand  that  produced  tbem. 
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Thb  year  (ryu)  he  published  his  «  Reflections  on  the  Barrier  Treaty," 
which  carries  on  this  design  of  his  "  Conduct  of  the  Allies,"  and  shews 
how  little  regard  in  that  negociation  had  been  shewn  to  the  interest  of  Eng- 
land, and  how  much  of  the  conquered  country  had  been  demanded  hj  the 
Dutch.  • 

This  was  followed  by  ^<  Remarks  on  the  Bikhop  of  Sarum*s  Introdoc^ 
*^  tioA  to  his  thiid  Volume  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation;"  a  pam- 
phlet which  Burnet  published  as  an  alarm,  to  warn  the  nation  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Popery.  Swift*  who  seems  to  have  disliked  the  Bishop  with 
something  more  than  political  aversion,  treats  him  like  one  whom  he  is 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  insult. 

Swift  being  now  the  dednred  favourite  and  supposed  confidant  of  the 
Tory  Minbiry,  was  treated  by  all  that  depended  on  the  Court  with  the  re- 
spect which  dependant^  know  how  to  pay.  He  soon  began  to  feel  part  of 
the  misery  of  greatness ;  he  that  could  say  that  he  knew  him,  consideTed 
himself  as  having  fortune  in  his  power.  Commissions,  solicitarionS)  re- 
monstrances, crowded  about  him;  he  was  expected  to  do  every  man's  ba- 
siness,  to  procure  employment  for  one,  and  to  retain  it  for  another.  la  J 
ass'sting  those  who  addressed  him,  he  represents  himself  as  sufficiently  difh 
gent;  and  desires  to  have  others  believe^,  what  he  probably  believed  him- 
self,  that  by  his  interposition  manyk  Whigs  of  merit,  and  among  them  Ad- 
dis 'n  and  Congreve,  were  contitlued  in  their  places.  Bat  every  man  of 
known  influence  has  so  many  petitions  which  he  cannot  grant,  that  he  must 
necessarily  offend  more  than  he  gratifies,  because  the  preference  given  to 
one  affords  all  the  rest  reason  for  complaint.  "  When  I  give  away  a 
«  place,"  said  Lewis  XIV-  "  I  make  an  hundred  discontented,  and  one 
•^  ungrateful." 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  equality  and  independence  which  he  preserved 
in  his  conversation  with  the-  Ministers,  of  the  frankness  of   his  remon-  I 
.strances,  and  the  familiarity  of  his  friendship.     In  accounts  of  this  kiuda  | 
few  single  incidents  are  set  against  the  general  tenoar  of  behaviour.    No 
man,  however,  can  pay  a  more  servile  tribute  to  the  Great,  than  by  sufer- 
ing  his  liberty  in  their  presence  to  aggrandize  him  in  his  own  esteem.    Be- 
tweendifferent  ranks  of  the  community  there  b  necessarily  some  distance: 
he  who  is  called  by  his  superior  to  pass  the  interval,  may  properly  accept 
the  invitation  ;  but  petulance  and  obtrusion  are  rarely  produced  by  magna- 
nimity;  nor  have  often  any  nobler  cause  than  the  pride  of  importance,  and 
the  malice  of  irifeiioriiy.     He  who  knows  himself  necessary  may  set,  whik 
tha*  necessity  lasts,  a  high  value  upon  himself;  as,  m  a  low  condition,  a 
servant  eminently  skilful  may  be  saucy;  but  he  is  saucy  only  because  he  is 
servile.     Swift  appears  to  have  preserved  the  kindness  of  the  great  when 
"  thty  wanted  him  no  lc»nger ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  child- 
ish freedom,  to  which  he  seems  enough  inclined,  was  overpowered  by  ha 
better  qualities.  ^ 

Bis 
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Wis  dbiiuerestedness  has  been  likewise  mentioned  ;.  a  strain  of  heroism^ 
%hich  would  have  been  in  his  condition  roountic  and  superfluous.  Ec«  - 
desiastical  benefices,  when  they  become  vacant,  must  be  given  away ;  and 
the  friends  of  Pqwer  may,  if  there  be  no  inherent  dbqualifications,  teason^ 
abl)r  expect  them.  Swift  accepted  (1713)  the  deanery  of  Sh  Patrick,  th« 
best  pieierment  that  his  fjciends  could  venture  to  give  him.  That  Ministry 
was  lA  a  great  degree  supported  by  the  Clergy,  who  wete  not  yet  reconciled 
to  the  author  of  the  *^  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  would  not  without  much  dis* 
content  and  indignation  have  borne  to  see  him  installed  in  an  Englisli 
Cathedral. 

He  refused,  indeed,  fifty  pounds  from  Lord  Oxford  ;  but  he  accepted 
afterwards  a  draught  of  a  thousand  upon  the 'Exchequer,  which  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  Queen's  death,  and  which  he  resigned*  as  he  says  himself 
*'  multa  gemens,  with  many  a  groan." 

In  the  midst  of  his  power  and  his  politicks,  he  kept  a  journal  of  bis  vi^C% 
bis  walks,  his  interviews  with  Ministers,  and  quarrek  with  his^  servant,  and  ^ 
transmitted  it  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Dingley,  to  whom  he  knew  that 
whatever  befel  him  was  interesting,  and  no  accounts  could  be  too  minute. 
Whether  these  diurnal  trifles  were  properly  exposed  to  eyes  which  had  never 
veceired  any  pleasure  from  the  presence  of  the  Dean,  may  be  reasonably 
doubted  :  they  have,  however,  some  odd  attraction  ;  the  reader,  finding^ 
{requent  mention  of  names  which  he  has  been  used  to  consider  as  important 
goes  on  in  hope  of  information ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  to  fatigue  attention  ' 
if  he  is  disappointed  he  can  hardly  complain.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  from 
every  page,  that  though  ambition  prest  Swift  into  a  life  of  bustle,  the  wish 
for  a  life  of  ease  was  always  returning* 

He  went  to  take  possession  of  his  deanery,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  it ; 
but  he  was  not  suSfcrid  to  stay  in  Ireland  more  than  a  fortnight  before  he 
was  recalled  to  England,  that  he  might  reconcile  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  who  began  to  look  on  one  another  with  malevolence,  wbicii 
every  day  increased,  and  which  Bolingbroke  appeared  to  retain  in  his  last 
years. 

Swift  contrived  an  interview,from  which  they  both  departed  discontinued: 
be  procured  a  second,  which  only  convinced  him  that  the  'feud  was  itre- 
concileabi^ :  he  told  them  his  opinion,  thatall  was  lost.  This  denunciatioa 
was  contradicted  by  Oxford  ;  but  Bolingbroke  whispered  that  he  was  right. 

Before  this  violent  dlsiention  had  shattered  the  Ministry,  Swift  had  pub- 
lished, in  the  beginning  of  the  year  (lyu),  "  The  public  Spirit  of  the 
«  Whigs,"  in  answer  to  "  The  Crisis/  a  pamphlet  for  which  Steele  was 
expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons.  Swift  was  now  so  far  alienated 
from  Steele,  as  to  think  him  no  tonger  entitled  to  decency,  aind  therefore 
treats  bim  sometimes  with  contempt,  and  sometimes  with  abhorence. 
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In  this  pamphlet  the  Scotch  were  mentioned  in  ferms  so  proroking  to 
that  irritable  nation,  that,  resolyiog  ^'  not  to  be  ofiended  with  impunity^** 
the  Scotch  Lords  in  a  body  demanded  an  audience  of  the  ^ueen,  and  so* 
Ikited  reparation.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  in  which  three  handped 
pounds  was  o£Fered  for  discovery  of  the  author.  From  this  storm  he  was, 
as  he  relates,  *^  secured  by  a  sleight  ;*'  of  what  kind,  or  by  whose  prudence, 
is  not  known;  and  such  was  the  increase  of  his  reputation,  that  the 
Scottish  <' Nation  applied  again  that  he  would  be  their  friend." 

He  was  become  so  formidable  to  the  Whigs,  that  his  familiarity  with  tht 
Ministers  was  clamoured  at  in  Parliament,  particularly  by  two  men,  after- 
wards of  great  note,  Aislabie  and  Walpole. 

But  by  the  disunion  of  his  great  friends,  his  importance  and  desigi^were 
DOW  at  an  end  ;  and  seeing  his  services  at  last  useless,  he  retired  about  Jane 
(1714^  into  Berkshire,  where,  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  he  wrote  what  was 
llien  suppressed,  but  has  since  appeared  under  the  title  of  *^  Free  thoughts 
on  the  present  state  of  Affairs." 

While  he  was  waiting  in  this  retirement  for  events  which  time  or  chance 
SDxght  bring  to  pass,  the  death  of  the  Queen  broke  down  at  once  the  whok 
system  of  Tory  Politicks ;  and  nothing  remained  but  to  withdraw  from 
the  implacability  of  triumphant  Whiggism,  and  shelter  himself  in  unenvied 
obscurity* 

The  accounts  of  his  reception  in  Ireland,  given  by  Lord  Orrery,  and  Dr. 
Delany,  are  so  different  that  the  credit  of  the  writers,  both  undoubtedly 
Teracious,  cannot  be  saved  but  by  supposing,  what  I  think  is  true,  that 
they  speak  of  different  times.  When  Delany  says  that  he  was  received  with 
respect,  he  means  for  the  first  fortnight,  when  he  came  to  take  legal  posses- 
sion ;  and  when  Lord  Orrery  tells  that  he  was  pelted  by  the  populace,  he  il 
to  be  understood  of  the  lime  when,  after  the  Queen's  death,  he  became! 
settled  resident. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  gave  him  at  first  some  distsrbance  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  jurisdiction  ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  between  prudence 
and  integrity  he  was  seldom-in  the  wrong ;  and  that,  when  he  was  right, 
his  spirit  did  not  easily  yield  to  opposition*. 

Having  so  latejy  quitted  the  tumults  of  a  party,  and  the  intrigues  of  i 
court,  they  still  kept  his  thoughts  in  agitation,  as  the  sea  fluctuates  awhile 
when  the  storm  is  ceased.  He  therefore  filled  his  hours  with  some  histo- 
rical attempts,  relating  to  the  "Change  of  the  ministers,"  *  and,  ««ihe 
*«  Conduct  of  the  Ministry."  He  likewise  is  said  to  have  written  a  "  History 
^  of  the  Four  last  Years  of  Queen  Anne,"  which  he  began  in  her  life-rime, 
and  afterwards  laboured  witli  great  attention,  but  never  publbbed.  It  w» 
after  his  death  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Orrery  and  Dr.  King.  A  book  under 
that  title  was  published,  with  Swift's  name,  by  Dr«  Lucas ;  of  which!  can 
only  say,  that  it  seemed  by  no  means  to  correspond  with  the  Aotions  that  I 

bad 
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lad  formed  of  it,  from  a  conversation  which  I  once  heard  between  ^e  Earl 
rf  Orrery  and  old  Mr.  Lewis. 

Swift  now,  much  ag^in^  his  will,  commenced  Irishman  for  life,  and 
was  to  contrive  how  be  might  be  best  accomrpod^ted  in  a  country  where  he 
considered  himself  as  in  a  state  of  exile.  It  seems  that  his  first  recourse 
was  to  piety.  The  thoughts  of  death  rushed  upon  him,  at  this  time,  with, 
tQch  incessant  importunity,  that  they  took  possession  of  his  miud,  when  he, 
first  waked,  for  many  years  together. 

He  opened  his  house  by  a  public  table  two  days  a  week,  and  found  his. 
eatertainments  gradually  frequented  by  more  and  more  visitants  of  learning 
among  the  men,  and  of  elegance  among  the  Women.  Mrs.  Johnson  h^d 
left  the  country,  and  lived  in  lodgings  not  far  from  the  deanery ••  On  his 
public  days  she  regulated  the  table,  but  appeared  at  it  as  a  mere  guest»  like 
other  ladies.  *  . 

On  other  days  he  often  dined,  at  a  stated  price,  with  Mr.  Wortd,  a  cler* 
gyman  of  his  cathedral,  whose  house  was  recommended  by  the  peculiar, 
neatness  and  pleasantry  of  his  wife.  To  this  frugal  mode  of  living^.be 
was  first  disposed  by  care  to  pay  some  de}7ts  which:  he  bad  contracted,  and, 
he  cointinued  it  for  the  pleasure  of  accumuiadng  money.  His  .avarice^. 
however,  was  not  suffered  to  obstruct  the  claims  of  his  dignity ;  be  A«ras/ 
served  in  plate,  and  used  to  .say  that  be  was  the  ^poorest  gentleman  in  Ive- 
land  that  eat  upon  plate,  and  the  richest  that  lived  without  a  coach. 

How  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  time,  and  how  he  employed  his  hours  .of 
study,  has  been  enquired  with  hopelesss  curiosity.  For  who  can  gi/e  an 
account  of  another's  studies  ?  Swift  was  not  likely  to  admit  any  to  his  prl« 
vactes,  or  to  impart  a  minute  account  of  his  business  or  his  leisure* 

Soon  after  (1716),  in  hb  forty-ninth  year,  he  was  privately  married  to 
Mrs.  Johnson  by  Dr.  Ashe,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  as  Dr.  Madden  told  me,  in 
the  garden.  The  marriage  made  no  change  in  their  mode  of  life ;  thef 
lived  in  different  houses,  as  before ;  nor  did  she  ever  lodge  in  the  deanery 
but  when  Swift  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  giddiness.  <^  It  would  be  difficult/' 
says  Lord  Orreiy,  ^^  to  prove  that  they  were  ever  afterwards  together  with- 
«  out  a  third  person." 

The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  lived  in  a  private  manner,  known  and  regarded 
only  by  his  friends,  till,  about  the  year  1720,  he,  by  a  pamphlet,  re* 
commended  to  the  Irish  the  use,  and  consequently  the .  improvement,  of 
their  manufacture.  For  a  man  to  use  the  productions  of  his  own  labour  is 
•urely  a  natural  right,  and  to  like  best  what  he  makes  himself  i^  a  natural 
passion.  But  to  excite  this  passion,  and  enforce  this  right,  appeared  so 
crimnial  to  those  who  had  an  interest  in  the  English  trade,  that  the  printer 
vas  iniprisoned;  and,  asHawkesworth  justly  observes,  the  attention  of  the 
public  being  by  this  outrageous  resentment  turned  upon  the  proposal^  the 
author  was  by  consequence  made  popular. 
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Is  1713  died  Mrs.  Van  Horn righ,  a  woman  made  unhappy  by  her  zdmU 
ration  of  wit,  and  ignominiously  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Vanessa 
whose  conduct  has  been  already  sufficiently  discussed,  and  whose  history  is 
too  well  known  to  be  minutely  repeated.     She  was  a  young  woman  foiid  of 
Kteratare,  whom  Decanus  the  Dean,  called  Cadenus  by  transposition  of  the 
letters,  took  pleasure  in  directing  and  instructing;  till,  from  being  prood 
of  his  praise,  she  grew  fond  of  his  person.     Swift  was  then  about  forty-se- 
ven,  at  an  age  when  vanity  is  strongly  excited  by  the  amorous  attentionof 
a  young  woman.     If  it  be  said  that  Swift  should  have  checked  a  passioa 
which  he  never  meant  to  gratify,  recourse  must  be  had  to  that  extenuation 
-Whieh-he  so  much  despised,  *'  men  are  but  men :"  perhaps  however  hedid 
not  at  first  know  his  own  mind,  and,  as  he  represents  himself,  was  uDde- 
ttrmined.     For  his  admission  of  her  courtship,  and  his  indulgence  of  her 
hopes  after  his  marriage  to  Stella,  no  other  honest  plea  can  be  found,  than 
that  he  delayed  a  disagreeable  discovery  from  time  to  time,  dreading  the  im- 
inediate  bursts  of  distress,  and  watching  for  a  favourable  moment.    She 
thought  herself  neglected,  and  died  of  disappointment;  having  ordered  liv 
her  will  the  poem  to  be  published,  in  which  Cadenus  had  proclaimed  her 
excellence,  and  confessed  his  love.     The  effect  of  the  publication  upon 
the  Dean  and  Stella  is  thus  related  by  Delany : 

w  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  both  greatly  shodced  and 
«  distressed  (though  it  maybe  difierently)  upon  this  occasion.  The  Dean 
"  made  a  tour  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  for  about  two  months,  at  this  time, 
*'  to  dissipate  his  thoughts,  and  give  place  to  obloquy.  And  Stella  le- 
««  tired  (upon  the  earnest  invitation  of  the  owner)  to  the  house  of  a  chcer- 
«  ful,  generous,  good-natured  friend  of  the  Dean's,  whom  she  also  much 
"  loved  and  honoured.  There  my  informer  often  saw  her ;  and,  I  have 
<^  reason  to  believe,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  relieve,  support,  and  I 
^*  amuse  her,  in  this  sad  situation. 

"  One  little  incident  he  told  me  of,  on  that  occasion,  I  think  I  shall  nf« 
**  ver  forget.  .  As  her  friend  was  an  hospitable,  open-hearted  man,  well- 
**  beloved,  and  largely  acquainted,  it  happened  one  day  lijat  some  gentle- 
**  men  dropt  in  to  dinner,  who  were  strangers  to  Stella's  situation  ;  andar 
**  the  poem  of  Cadenus  and  Vanessa  was  then  the  general  topic  of  conver- 
"  sation,  one  of  them  said,  *  Surely  that  Vanessa  must  be  an  extraordinary 
««  woman,  that  could  inspire  the  Dean  to  write  so  finely  upon  her.'  Mrs. 
**  Johnson  smiled,  and  answered,  '  that  she  thought  that  point  not  quite 
*<  so  clear ;  for  it  was  well  known  the  Dean  could  write  finely  upon  a  brooor 
^  stick." 

The  great  acquisition  of  esteem  and  influence  was  made  by  the  **  Dia- 
^  pier's  Letters"  in  1724.  One  Wood  of  Wolverhampton  in  Scaffordshiie, 
a  man  enterprising  and  rapacious,  had,  as  is  said,  by  a  present  to  the 
Duchess  of  Munster,  obtained  a  patent,  empowering  him  to  coin  one  httn- 
<fitfd  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  halfpence  and  farthings  for  the  king- 
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Mm  of  trelandj  10  which  there  was  a  very  incomrenient  and  embarrassing 
scarcity  of  copper  coin;  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  run  in  debt  upon  the 
.credit  of  a  piece  of  money ;  for  the  cook  or  keeper  of  an  ale-honse  could 
not  refuse  to  supply  a  man  that  had  silver  in  his  band^  and  the  buyer  would 
Hot  leave  his  money  without  change. 

The  project  was  therefore  plausible.  The  scarcity,  which  was  already 
great)  Wood  took  care  to  make  greater,  by  agents  who  gathered  up  the  old 
fcalf-pence;  and  was  about  to  turn  his  brass  into  gold,  by  pouring  the  trea- 
sures of  his  n^w  mint  upon  Ireland,  when  Swift,  finding  that  the  metal  was 
debased  to  an  enormous  degree,  wrote  Letters,  under  the  name  of  M.  B. 
3)rapier,  to  shew  the  folly  of  receiving,  and  the  mischief  that  must  ensue, 
Ky  giving  gold  and  silver  for  coin  worth  perhaps  not  a  third  part  of  its  no- 
aninal  value. 

The  nation  was  alarmed ;  the  new  coin  was  universally  refused ;  but  the 
|;(lvernors  of  Ireland  considered  resistance  to  the  King's  patent  as  highly 
criminal ;  and  one  Whitshed,  then  Chief  Justice,  who  had  tried  the  printer 
of  the  former  pamphlet,  and  sent  out  the  Jury  nine  times,  till  by  clamour 
and  menaces  they  were  frighted  into  a  special  verdict,  now  presented  the 
Drapier,  but  could  not  prevail  on  the  Grand  Jury  to  find  the  bill. 

Lord  Carteret  and  the  Privy  Council  published  a  proclamation,  offering. 
three  hundred  pounds  for  discovering  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Letter* 
Swift  had  concealed  himself  from  his  printers  and  trusted  only  his  butler, 
who  transcribed  the  paper.     The  man,  immediately  after  the  appearance 
of  the  proclamation,  ttrolled  from  the  house,  and  staid  out  all  night  and 
part  of  the  next  day.  There  was  reason  enough  to  fear  that  he  had  betrayed 
his  master  for  the  reward;  but  he  came  home,  and  the  Dean  ordered  him 
to  put  off  his  livery,  and  leave  the  house ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  I  know  that 
•*  my  life  is  in  your  power,  and  I  will  not  bear,  out  of  fear,  either  youc 
**  insolence  or  negligence."  The  man  excused  his  fault  with  great  submis* 
sion,  and  begged  that  he  might  be  confined  in  the  house  while  it  was  in  his 
^wer  to  endanger  his  master:  but  the  Dean  resolutely  turned  him  out* 
"Vithout  taking  farthernotice  of  him,  till  the  term  of  information  had  ex- 
pired, and  then  received  him  again.     Soon  attcrwards  he  ordered  him  and 
The  rest  of  the  servants  into  his  presence,  without  telling  his  intentions,  and 
bade  them  take  notice  that  their  fellow-servant  was  no  longer  Robert  the; 
butler;  but  that  his  integrity  had  made  him  Mr.  Blakeney,  verger  of .  St« 
Patrick's  ;  an  officer  whose  income  was  between  thirty  and  forty  pounds  a 
year:  yet  he  still  continued  for  some  years  to  serve  his  old  master  as  h» 
butler.* 

Swift  was  known  from  this  time  by  the  appellation  of  The  Dean.  I/e 
was  honoured  by  the  populace,  as  the  champion^  patron,  and  instructor  of 
Ireland ;  and  gained  such  power  as,  considered  both  in  its  extent  and  du* 

*  An  tccouAt  tonewhu  ditFeraifitMn  this  it  given  by  Mr.  Sh«riU»a  in  bit  Life  of  S.#l(t,  p« 
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ration,  scarcely  any  man  has  ever  enjoyed  without  greater  wealth  orhighfi 
station. 

He  was  from  this  important  year  the  oracle  of  the  traders,  and  the  idol  of 
the  rabble,  and  by  consequtrnce  was  feared  and  courted  by  all  to  whom  the 
kindness  of  the  traders  or  the  populace  was  necessary.     The  I>rapierwasa 
sign;  the  Drapier  was  a  health;  and  which  way  soever  the  eye  or  the  ear   f 
was  turned,  some  tokens  were  found  of  the  nation's  gratitude  to  the   "^ 
Drapier. 

*  The  benefit  was  indeed  great;  he  had  rescued  Ireland  from  arycry  op- 
pressive and  predatory  invasion;  and  the  popularity  which  he  had  gained 
he  was  diligent  to  keep,  by  appearing  forward  and  zealous  on  every  occa- 
sion where  tlie  public  interest  was  supposed  to  be  involved-  Nor  did  he 
much  scruple  to  boast  his  influence ;  for  when,  upon  some  attempts  to  re- 
gulate the  coin.  Archbishop  Boulter,  then  one  of  the  Justices,  accused  hia 
of  exasperating  the  people,  he  exculpated  himself  by  saying,  "  If  I  had 
**  lifted  up  my  finger  they  would  have  tore  you  to  pieces." 

But  the  pleasure  of  popularity  was  soon  interrupted  by  domestic  misery. 
ilrs.  Johnson,  whose  conversation  was  to  him  the  great  softener  of  the  ills 
of  life,  bejinn  in  the  year  of  the  Drapier's  triumph  to  decline  ;  and  two 
years  afterwards  was  so  wasted  with  sickness,  that  her  recovery  was  consi- 
de'"'*c!  ar,  liopeless. 

Swift  was  then  in  England,  and  had  been  invited  by  Lord  Bolingbrokc 
to  r  as<^  the  winter  wiih  him  in  Fiance ;.  but  this  call  of  calamity  hastened 
him  to  Ireland,  where  perhaps  his  presence  contributed  to  restore  her  toim- 
iperject  and  tottering  health. 

He  was  now  so  muc  h  at  ease,  that  (i  727 )  he  returned  to  England ;  where 
he  collected  three  volumes  of  Miscellanies  in  conjunction  with  Pope,  who 
prePxed  a  querulous  and  apologeticJil  preface. 

This  important  year  sent  likewise  into  the  world  "  Gulliver's  Tratels," 
a  production  so  new  and  strange,  that  it  filled  the  reader  with  a  mingled 
emotion  of  merriment  and  amazement.  It  was  received  with  such  avidity^ 
til  :t  the  first  edition  was  rared  before  the  second  could  be  made ;  it  was  read 
by  the  hi^h  and  the  low,  the  learned  arid  illiterate.  Criticism  was  fori 
trhilc  lost  in  wonder;  no  rules  of  jud^mePit  were  applied  to  a  book  writ- 
ten in  open  defiance  of  truth  a-id  regularity.  But  when  distinctions  caoc 
to  be  made,  the  part  which  gave  least  pleasure  was  that  which  describes  die 
riying  Island,  and  that  which  gave  moot  disgust  must  be  the  history  of  the 
Houyhnhnms. 

While  Suift  was  enjoying  the  reputation  of  his  new  work,  the  news  of 
the  king's^ death  arrived;  and  he  kissed  the  hands  of  the  new  Kingaod 
Oueen  three  uays  after  their  accession. 

By  the  Queen,  when  she  was  Princess,  he  had  been  treated  with  some 
distiivjtion,  ptmI  was  well  received  by  her  in  her  exaltation;  blit  whethcrshe 
gave  hopes  Vhich  she  never  took  care  to  satisfy,  01  he  formed  ezpectatioos 
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which  she  never  meant  to  raise,  the  event  was,  that  he  always  afterwards 
thought  on  her  with  malevolence,  and  particularly  charged  her  with  break- 
ing her  promise  of  some  medals  which  she  engaged  to  send  him. 

1  know  not  whether  she  had  not^  in  her  turn,  some  reason  for  com- 
plaint. A  Letter  was  sent  her,  not  so  much  entreating  as  requiring  her  pa- 
tronage of  Mrs.  Barber,  an  ingenious  Irishwoman,  who  was  then  begging 
subscriptions  for  her  Poem^-  To  this  Letter  was  subscribed  the  namQ  of 
Swift,"and  it  has  all  the  appearances  of  his  diction  and  sentiments;  but  it 
not  written  in  his  hand,  and  had  some  little  improprieties.  When  he 
charged  with  this  Letter,  he  laid  hold  of  the  inaccuracies,  and  urged 
tiie  iiBprobability  of  the  accusation;  but. never  denied  it:  he  shuffles  be- 
^tween  cowardice  and  veracity,  and  talks  big  when  he  says  nothing*. 
,  He  seemed  desirous  enough  of  recommencing  courtier,  and  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Howard,  remembering  what  Mrs.  Masham 
had  performed  in  former  times ;  but  his  flatteries  were,  like  those  oF  other 
wits,  unsuccessful ;  the  Lady  either  wanted  power,  or  had  no  ambition  of 
poetical  immortality. 

He  was  seized  not  long  afterwards  by  a  fit  of  giddiness,  and  again  heard 

'of  the  sickness  and  danger  of  Mrs.  Johnson.     He  then  left  the  house  of 

Pope,  as  it  seems,  with  very  little  ceremony,  finding  "  that  two  sick  friends 

**  cannot  live  together;*'  and  did  not  write  to  him  till  he  found  himself  at 

Chester. 

He  returned  to  a  home  of  sorrow :  poor  Stella  was  sinking  into  the  grave, 

and,  after  a  languishing  decay  of  about  two  months,  died  in  her  44.th  year, 

on  January  c^S,  1728.     How  much  he  wished  her  life,  his  papers  shew; 

])or  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  dreaded  the  death  o(  her  whom  he  loved  most, 

aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that  himself  had  hastened  it. 

Beauty  and  the  power  of  pieasing,  the  greatest  external  advantages  that 
woman  can  desire  or  possess,  were  fatal  to  the  unfortunate  Stella.  The  man 
whom  she  had  tii&  misfortune  to  love  was,  as  Dclany  observes,  fond  of  sin. 
gularity,  and  desirous  to  make  a  mode  of  happiness  for  himself,  dilTcrent 
from  the  general  course  of  things  and  order  of  Providence-  From  the 
time  of  her  arrival  in  Ireland  he  seems  resolved  to  keep  her  in  his  power, 
and  therefore  hindered  a  match  sufficiently  advantageous,  by  accumulating 
unreasonable  demands,  and  prescribing  conditions  that  could  not  be  per- 
formed. While  she  was  at  her  own  disposal  he  did  nut  consider  bis  posses- 
sion as  secure;  resentment,  ambition,  caprice,  [night separate  them ;  he  was 
therefore  resolved  to  make  "  assurance  double  sure,"  md  to  appropriate 
her  by  a  private  marriage,  to  which  he  had  annexed  the  expectations  of 
all  the  pleasures  of  pericct  friendship,  without  th«  uneasiness  of  conjugal 
restraint.    But  with  this  state  poor  Stella  was  not  satisfied ;  she  never  was 

*  U  it  but  jottioe  to  the  Detn*i  memory  to  refer  to  Mr«  ttiierid»a*<  Dcfoace  of  him  from  this 
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never  was  treated  as  a  wife,  and  to  the  world  she  had  the  appearance  oft 
mistress.  She  lived  sullenly  on,  in  hope  that  in  time  he  would  own  and 
receive  her ;  but  the  time  did  not  come  till  the  change  of  his  manners  and 
depravation  of  his  mind  made  her  tell  him,  when  he  offered  to  acknowledge  f 
lier,  that  "  it  was  too  late.**  She  then  gave  up  herself  to  sorrowful  resent-  l- 
xnent,  and  died  under  the  tyranny  of  him,  by  whom' she  was  in  the  highest 
degree  loved  and  honoured. 

What  were  her  claims  to  this  eccentric  tenderness,  by  which  the  ]^m  of 
nature  were  violated  to  retain  her,  curiosity  will  enquire;  but  how  shall  it 
be  gratified  ?  Swift  was  a  lover ;  his  testimony  may  be  suspected.  Ddaaf 
iand  the  Irish  saw  with  Swift's  eyes,  and  therefore  add  4ittle  confirmation* 
That  she  was  virtuous,  beautiful,  and  elegant,  in  a  very  high  degree,  lodi 
admirauon  from  such  a  lover  makes  it  very  probable ;  but  she  had  notnniidi 
literature,  for  she  could  not  spell  her  own  language ;  and  of  her  wit,  so 
loudly  vaunted,  the  smart  sayings  which  Swift  himself  has  collected  afnd 
no  splendid  specimen. 

The  reader  of  Swift's  •*  Letter  to  a  Lady  on  her  Marriage,**  may  be  al* 
lowed  to  doubt  whether  his  opinion  of  female  excellence  ought  impliai'! 
to  be  admitted ;  for  if  his  general  thoughts  of  women  be  such  as  he  exh- 
ibits, a  very  little  sense  in  a  lady  would  enrapture,  and  a  very  little  virtue 
would  astonish  him.  Stella's  supremacy,  therefore,  was  perhaps  only  lo- 
cal ;  she  was  great,  because  her  associates  were  little. 

In  some  Remarks  lately  published  on  the  Life  of  Swift,  his  marriage  is 
mentioned  as  fabulous,  or  doubtful ;  but,  alas  !  poor  Stella,  as  Dr.  Mad- 
den told  me,  related  her  melancholy  story  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  when  •he  at- 
tended her  as  a  clergyman  to  prepare  her  for  death;  and  Delany  meanons 
it  not  with  doubt,  but  only  with  regret.  Swift  never  mentioned  her  with- 
put  a  sieh. 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Ireland,  in  a  country  to  which  not  e»cn 
power  almost  despotic,  nor  flattery  almost  idolatrous,  could  reconcile  him. 
He  sometimes  wished  to  visit  England,  but  always  found  some  reason  to 
delay.  He  tells  Pope,  in  the  decline  of  life,  that  he  hopes  once  roorew 
B?e  him  ;  "  but  if  not,"  says  he,  **  we  must  part,  as  all  human  beings  ha»c 
•*  parted." 

After  the  death  of  Stella,  his  benevolence  was  contracted,  and  his  sere- 
r*ity  exasperated ;  he  drove  his  acquaintance  from  his  table,  and  wondered 
why  be  was  deserted.  But  he  continued  his  attentioti  to  the  publick,  and 
Vrote  from  time  to  time  such  directions,  admonitions,  or  censures,  as  the 
exigency  of  affairs,  in  his  opinion,  made  proper;  and  no  thing- fell  fiott 
hh  pen  in  vain. 

In  a  short  poem  on  the  Presbyterians,  whom  he  always  regarded  wiA  de- 
testation, he  bestowed  one  stricture  upon  Bettcsworth,  a  lajvyer  eminent  foe 
Jiis  insolence  to  the  clergy,  which,   from  very  considerable  TepiitaticQ» 
}}rought  him  into  immediate  and  universal  contempt.  Betteswoitba  enraged 
-  .     ■.  /  -  It 
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hit  diagrace  aud  loss,  went  to  Swif t^  and  demanded  whether  he  was  the 
ithor  of  that  poem  ?  "  Mr.  Bettesworth,  answered  he,  "  I  was  in  my 
youth   acquainted  with  gcjsat  lawyers,  who,  knowing  my  d.ispc!»ition  to 

satifc,  advised  me,  that  if  ;any  scoundrel  or  blockhead  whom  I  had  lam* 

pooned  should  ask,  <  Are  you  the  author  of  this  paper  ?'  I  should  tell 
him  that  I  was  not  the  author ;  and  therefore  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Bettesworth, 

that  I  am  not  the  author  of  these  lines." 

Bettesworth  was  so  little  satisfied  with  this  account,  that  he  publicklf 
rofessed  his  resolution  of  a  violent  and  corporeal  revenge;  but  the  Inhabi- 
tnts  of  St.  Patrick's  district  embodied  themselves  in  the  Dean's  defence* 
iettesworth  declared  in  Parliament,  that  Swift,  had  deprived  him  of  twelve 
undred  pounds  a  year. 

Swift  w^s  popular  awhile  by  another  mode  of  beneficence^  He  set  attde 
>me  hundreds  to  be  lent  in  small  sutns  to  the  poor,  from  five  shillings^  I 
liink,  to  five  pounds.  He  took  no  interest,  and  only  required  that,  at  rep- 
ayment, a  small  fee  should  be  given  to  the  accomptant :  but  he  required 
hat  the  day  of  promised  payment  should  be  exactly  jkept.  A  severe  and 
Hinctilious  temper  is  ill  (|[ualified  for  transactions  with  the  poor,;  the  da/ 
iras  often  broken,  and  the  loan  was  not  repaid.  This  might  have  beea 
asily  foreseen  ;  but  for  this  Swift  had  no  provision  of  patience  or  pity.  He 
>rdered  his  debtors  to  be  sued.  A  severe  creditor  has  no  popular  character; 
rhat  then  m^s  likely  to  be  said  of  him  who  employs  the  catchpoll  under 
he  appearance  of  charity  ?  The  clamour  agsunst  him  was  loud,  and  the 
esentment  of  the  populace  outrageous  ;  he  was  therefore  forced  to  drop 
lb  scheme,  and  own  the  folly  of  expecting  punctuality  from  thepoor^. 

His  asperity  continually  increasing,  condemned  him  to  solitude ;  and 
is  resentment  of  solitude  sharpened  his  asperity.  He  was  not,  however, 
3tally  deserted ;  some  men  of  learning,  and  some  women  of  elegance, 
iften  visited  him ;  and  he  wrote  from  time  to  tim,e  either  verse  or  prose ;  of 
lis  verses  he  willingly  gave  copies,  and  is  supposed  to  have  felt  no  discon- 
ent  when  he  saw  them  printed,  ^is  favourite  maxim  was,  ^*  Vive  la 
^  bagatelle  ;"  he  thought  trifles  a  necessary  part  of  life,  and  perhaps  found 
hem  necessary  to  himself.  It  seems  impossible  to  him  to  be  idle,  and  his 
lisorders  made  it  difficult  or  dangerous  to  be  long  seriously  studious,  or.  la-* 
>oriously  diligent.^  The  love  of  age  is  always  gaiuing  upon  age,  and  he 
tad  one  temptation  to  petty  amusements  peculiar  to  himself;  whatever  he 
lid,  he  was  sure  to  hear  applauded;  and  such  was  his  predominance  over 
11  that  approached,  that  all  their  applauses  were  probably  sincere.  He  that 
s  much  flattered,  soon  learns  to  flatter  himself :  we  are  commonly  taught 

*  This  tccotinc  it  contradicted  by  Mr,  Sherldaa,  who  with  grett  wtrmth  tsitrtt,  from  kit  owa 
knowledge,  thert  wtsnoi  one  aylkble  of- troth  la  thig  whole  account  irom  the  beginoiog  to  theeiKf* 
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aur  duty  by  fear  or  shame,  and  how  can  they  act  upon  the  nan  who  heaa 
nothing  but  his  own  praises  ? 

As  his  years  increased^  his  fits  of  giddines  and  deafness  grew  mote  fre- 
quent, and  his  deafness  made  conversation  difficult :  they  grew  likev'ue 
more  severe,  till  in  1736,  as  he  was  writing  a  poem  called  '*  The  L^ioo 
**  Clob,**  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  so  painful,  and  so  long  continued,  that 
he  never  after  thought  it  proper  to  attempt  any  •  work  of  thought  or 
labour. 

He  WIS  always  careful  of  his  money,  and  was  therfore  no  libetal  enter- 
tainer ;  but  was  less  frugal  of  his  wine  than  of  his  meat.  When  his  friends 
of  either  sex  came  to  him,  in  expectation  of  a  dinner,  his  custom  was  to 
give  every  one  a  shilling,  that  they  might  please  themselves  with  their  pio- 
Yis:on.  At  last  his  avarice  grew  too  powerful  for  his  kindness  ;  he  would 
refuse  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  in  Ireland  no  man  visits  where  he  canoot 
drink. 

Having  thus  excluded  conversation,  and  desisted  from  study,  he  had  nei- 
ther business  nor  amusement ;  for  having,  by  some  ridiculous  resolution 
or  mad  vow,  determined  never  to  wear  spectacles,  he  could  make  little' 
tise  of  books  in  his  latter  years :  his  ideas  therefore,  being  neither  renovated 
by  discourse,  nor  increased  by  reading,  wore  gradually  away,  and  left  his 
mind  vacanjt  to  the  vexations  of  the  hour,  till  at  last  his  anger  was  heightened 
into  madness. 

He  however  permitted  one  book  to  be  published,  which  had  been  the  I 
production  of  former  years ;  "  Polite  Conversation,"  which  appeared  ia 
1738.  The  **  Directions  for  Servants"  was  printed  soon  after  his  death. 
These  two  performances  shew  a  mind  incessantly  attentive,  and  when  it 
was  not  employed  upon  great  things,  busy  with  minute  occurrences.  It  is 
apparent  that  he  must  have  had  the  habit  of  noting  whatever  he  observed; 
for  such  a  number  of  particulars  could  never  have  been  assembled  by  the 
power  of  recollection. 

He  grew  more  violent;  and  his  mental  powers  declined  till  (i74i)i( 
was  found  necessary  that  legal  guardians  should  be  appointed  of  his  person 
and  fortune*  He  now  lost  distinction.  His  madnes?  was  compounded  of 
rage  and  fatuity.  The  last  face  that  he  knew  was  that  of  Mis.  Whiiewaf ; 
and  her  he  ceased  to  know  in  a  little  time.  His  meat  was  brought  him  cot 
into  mouthfuls ;  but  be  would  never  touch  it  while  the  servant  staid,  and 
at  last,  after  it  stood  perhaps  an  hour,  would  eat  it  walking  ;  for  he  con* 
tinned  his  old  habit,  and  was  on  his  feet  ten  hours  a*day. 

Next  year  (1742)  he  had  an  inflammation  in  his  left  eye,  which  swelled 

it  to  the  size  of  an  egg,  with  boils  in  other  parts :   he  was  kept  long  wak- 

'Sng  with  the  pain,  and  wa9  not  easily  restrained  by  Qve  attendants  frcm 

tearing  out  his  eye. 

The 
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The  tumour  at  last  subsided ;  ajud  a  :;hort  interval  of  reason  ensuing,  in 
^hich  he  knew  his  physician  and  nis  family,  gave  hopes  of  his  recovery: 
►ut  in  2[  few  days  he  sunk  into  lethargic  stupidity^  motionless,  heedless, 
nd  speechless.  But  it  is  said,  that,  after  a  year  of  total  silence,  when  his 
housekeeper,  on  the  30th  of  November,  told  him  that  the  usual  bonfires 
in4  illuminations  were  preparing  to  celebrate  his  birth-day,  he  answered, 
'  It-is  all  folly ;  they  had  better  let  it  alone." 

It  is  remembered  that  he  afterwards  spoke  now  and  then,  or  gave  some 
ntimation  of  a  meaning,  but  at  last  sunk  into  a  perfect  silence,  which  con- 
inued  till  about  the  end  of  October,  1744,  when,  in  his  seyenty-eigKth 
fear,  he  expired  without  a  struggle* 

*  WHEN  Swift  is  considered  as  an  author,  it  is  just  to  estimate  his  pow- 
ers by  their  effects.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  he  turned  the  stream  of 
popularity  against  the  Whigs,  and  must  be  confessed  to  have  dictated  for  a 
dme  the  political  opinions  of  the  English  nation.  In  the  succeeding  reign 
he  delivered  Ireland  from  plunder  and  oppression ;  and  shewed  that  wit,  • 
confederated  with  truth,  had  such  force  as  authority  was  unable  to  resist* 
He  said  truly  of  himself,  that  IrelaiKi  ^*  was  his  debtor."  It  was  from  the 
time  when  he  began  first  to  patronize  the  Irish,  that  they  date  theiil'  riches, 
and  prosperity.  He  taught  them  first  to  know  their  own  interest,  their 
freight,  and  their  strength,  and  gave  them  spirit  to  assert  that  equality 
irith  their  fellow-subjects  to  which  they  have  ever  since  been  making  vigo- 
x>us  advances,  and  to  claim  those  rights  which  they  have  at.last' established* 
NTor  can  they  be  charged  with  ingratitude  to  their  benefactor;  for  they  re- 
rerenced  him  as  a  guardian,  and  obeyed  him  as  a  dictator.    " 

In  his  works,  he  has  given  very  different  specimens  both  of  Sentiments 
ind  expression.  His  '^  Tale  of  a  Tub'*  has  little  resemblance  to  his  other 
pieces*  It  exhibits  a  vehemence  and  rapidity  of  mind,  a  copiousness  of 
images,  and  vivacity  of  diction,  such  as  he  afterwards  never  possessed  or 
never  exerted.  ^  It  is  of  a  mode  so  distinct  and  peculiar,  that  it  must  be 
considered  by  itself;  what  is  true  of  that,  is  not  true  of  any  thing  else 
which  he  has  written. 

In  his  other  works  is  found  an  equable  tenour  of  easy  language,  which 
rather  trickles  than  flows.  His  delight  was  in  simplicity.  That  he  has  in 
his  works  ho  metaphor,  as  has  been  said,  is  not  true ;  but  his  few  meta« 
fhorSiSeem  to  be  received  rather  by  necessity  than  choice.  He  studied  pu- 
rity ;  and  though  perhaps  all  his  strictures  are  not  exact,  yet  it  is  not  often 
that  solecisms  can  be  found;  and  whoever  depends  on  his  authority  may 
generally  conclude  himself  safe.  His  sentences  are  never  too  much  dilated 
Or  contracted ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  any  embarrassment  in  the 
Complication  of  clauses,  any  in  consequence  in  his  connections,  or  abrupt- 
t^css  in  his  transitions. 

Hi9 
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His  style  was  well  suited  to  his  thoughts,  which  are  nerer  sabtilised  b? 
nice  disquisitions,  decorated  bj  sparkling  conceits,  elevated  by  ambitious 
sentences,  or  variegated  by  far-sought  learning*  He  pays  no  court  to  the 
passions;  he  excites  neither  surprise  nor  admiration;  he  always  understands 
himself:  and  his  readers  always  understand  him:  the  peruser  of  Swift 
ivants  little  previous  knowledge :  it  will  be  sufBcient  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  common  words  and  common  things ;  he  b  neither  required  tonooBt 
elevations,  nor  to  explore  profundities ;  his  passage  is  always  on  a  level, 
along  solid  ground,  without  asperities,  without  obstruction. 

This  easy  and  safe  conveyance  of  meaning  it  was  Swift's  desire  to  aitiin, 
and  for  having  attained  he  deserves  praise,  though  perhaps  not  the  highest 
praise.  For  purposes  merely  didactic,  when  something  is  to  be  told  fhtt 
^jvas  not  known  before,  it  is  the  best  mode,  bat  against  that  inattention  bf 
vhich  known  truths  are  snifered  to  lie  neglected,  it  makes  no  provision; 
it  instructs,  but  does  not  persuade. 

By  hb  political  education  he  was  associated  with  the  ^Vhigs,  bttt  he  de- 
serted them  when  they  deserted  their  principles,  yet  without  running  iato 
the  contrary  extreme ;  he  continued  throughout  his  life  to  retain  the  dis« 
position  which  he  assigns  to  the  "  Church-of-England  Man/'  of  think- 
ing commonly  with  the  Whigs  of  the  State,  and  with  the  Tories  of  the 
Church. 

He  was  a  churchman  rationally  zealous ;  he  desired  the  prosperity,  and 
maintained  the  honour  of  the  CleT^y ;  of  the  Dissenters  he  did  not  wish  to 
infringe  the  toleration,  but  he  opposed  their  encroachments. 

To  his  duty  as  Dean  he  was  very  attentive.  He  managed  the  revenues  of 
his  church  with  exact  oeconomy ;  and  it  is  said  by  Delany,  that  more  mo- 
uey  was,  under  his  direction,  laid  out  in  repairs  than  had  ever  been  in  the 
same  time  since  its  first  erection.  Of  his  choir  he  was  eminently  careful; 
and,  though  he  neither  loved  nor  understood  music,  took  c^re  that  all  the 
singers  were  well  qualified,  admitting  none  without  the  testimony  of  skilful 
judges. 

In  his  church  he  restored  the  practice  of  weekly  communion,  and  dis- 
tributed the  sacramental  elements  in  the  most  solemn  and  devout  manner 
with  hb  own  hand.  He  came  to  church  every  morning,  preached  coow 
monly  in  his  turn,  and  attended  the  evening  anthem,  that  it  might  not  be 
negligently  performed. 

He  read  the  service  "  rather  with  a  strong  nervous  voice  than  in  a  grace- 
cc  fal  manner;  hb  voice  was  sharp  and  high-toned,  rather  than  harino- 
"  niotts.** 

He  entered  upon  the  clerical  state  with  hope  to  excel  in  preaching ;  bvt 
complained,  that,  from  the  time  of  his  political  controversies^  ^*  he  conkl 
only  preach  pamphlets."  Thb  censure  of  himself,  if  judgment  be  made 
from  those  sermons  which  have  been  printed,  was  unreasonably  severer 
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.The  SQspIcions  of  his  irrcligioti  proceeded  in  a  great  measare  from  his 
dread  of  hypocrisy  ;  instead  of  wishing  to  seem  better,  he  delighted  ia 
aeeming  worse  than  he  was.  He  went  in  London  to  early  prayers^  lest  he 
ahould  be  seen  at  church ;  he  read  prayers  to  his  servants  every  morning 
with  such  dexterous  secrecy,  that  Dr.  Delany  was  six  months  in  his  house 
before  he  knew  it.  He  was  not  only  careful  to  hide  the  good  which  he 
did,  but  willingly  incurred  the  suspicion  of  evil  which  he  did  not.  He  for- 
got what  himself  had  formerly  asserted,  that  hypocrisy  is  less  mischievous 
than  open  impiety.  Dr.  Delany,  with  ail  his  zeal  for  his  honour,  has  justly 
condemned  this  part  of  his  character. 

The  person  o(  Swift  had  not  many  recommendations.  He  had  a  kind  of 
muddy  complexion,  which,  though  he  washed  himself  with  oriental  scru- 
pulosity, did  not  look  clear.  He  had  a  countenance  sour  and  severe,  which 
he  seldom  softened  by  any  appearance  of  gaiety.     He  stubbornly  resisted 
'any  tendency  to  laughter. 

To  his  domesticks  he  was  naturally  rough ;  and  a  man  of  a  rigorous 
temper,  with  that  vigilance  of  minute  attention  which  his  works  discover, 
must  have  been  a  master  that  few  could  bear.  That  he  was  disposed  to  do 
his  servants  good,  on  important  occasions,  is  no  great  mitigation  ;  benefac-* 
tion  can  be  but  fare,  and  tyranmck  peevishness  is  perpetual.  He  did  not 
spare  the  servants  of  others.  Once,  when  he  dined  alone  with  the  Earl  of 
Orrery,  he  said,  of  one  that  waited  inthe  room,  **  That  man  has,  since  we 
**sat  to  the  table,  committed  fifteen  faults."  What  the  faults  were.  Lord 
Orrery,  frjm  whom  I  heard  the  story,  had  not  been  attentive  enough  to 
discover.  My  tiumber  may  perhaps  not  be  exact. 

In  hb  oeconomy  he  practised  a  peculiar  and  oEfensive. parsimony,  with* 
out  disguise  or  apology-  The  practice  of  saving  being  once  necessary,  be- 
came habitual,  and  grew  first  ridiculous,  and  at  last  detestable.  But  his 
avarice,  though  it  might  exclude  pleasure,  was  never  suffered  to  encroach 
upon  his  virtue.  He  was  frugal  by  inclination,  but  liberal  by  principle  ; 
and  if  the  purpose  to  which  he  destined  his  little  accumulations  be  remem- 
bered, with  his  distribution  of  occasional  charity,  it  will  perhaps  appear 
that  he  only  liked  one  mode  of  expence  better  than  another,  and  saved 
merely-  that  he  might  have  something  to  give*  He  did  not  grow  rich  by 
injuring  his  successors,  but  left  both  Laracor  and  the  Deanery  more  valu- 
'^able  than  he  found  them.  With  all  this  talk  o^  his  covetousness  and  gene- 
rosity, it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was  never  rich.  The  revenue  of 
his' Deanery  was  not  much  more  than  seven  hundred  a  year. 

Hb  beneficence  was  not  graced  with  tenderness  or  civility ;  he  relieved 
without  pity,  and  assisted  without  kindness ;  so  that  those  who  were  fed 
by  htm  could  Hardly  love  him. 

He  made  a  rule  to  himself  to  give  but  one  piece  at  a  time,  and  therefore 
always  stored  his  pockets  with  coins  of  Afferent  value. 
V0L.L  3R.  Whatever 
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Whatever  he  didy  he  seemed  willing  H>  do  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  him- 
selfj  without  sufficiently  considering  that  singularity,  as.it  implies  a  coiir 
tempt  of  the  general  practice,  is  a  kind  of. defiance  which  justly  proTokop 
the  hostility  of  ridicule ;  he  therefore  who  indulges  peculiar  habits  is  fonip  J, 
than  others,  if  he  be  not  better. 

Of  his  humour,  a  story  told  by  Pope*  may  afford  a  specimen. 
<'  Dr.  Swift  has  an  odd,  blunt  way,  that  is  mistaken,  by  strangers,  for 
**  ill  nature.— 'Tis  so  odJ,  that  there's  no  describing  it  but  by  facts.    Ill 
**  tell  you  one  that  first  comes  into  my  head.    One  evening  Gay  and  I WOB 
'^  to  see  him  :  you  know  how  intimately  we  were  all  acquainted.    Oaou 
^  coming  in,  *  Heyday,  gentlemen,  (says  the  Doctor)  what*3   the  beamng 
*^  of  this  visit  ?  How  came  you  to  leave  the  great  Lords,  that  youaie  SD 
**  fond  of,  to  come  hither  to  see  a  poor  Dean' — *  Because  we  would  rather 
«<  see  you  than  any  of  them.'— '  Ay,  any  one  that  did  not  know  so  wcU  ttl 
*^  do,  might  believe  you.     But  since  you  are  copne,   I  must  get  some  tn^ 
**  per  for  you  I  suppose.'   *  No,  Doctor^^  we  have    supped  already/— 
«<  Supped  already  ?  that's  impossible  !  why,   'tis  not  eight  o'clock  ytU^ 
<*  That's  very  strange  ;  but,  if  you  had  not  supped,   I  must  have  got 
^  something  for  you — ^Let  me  see,  what  should  I  have  had  ?  A  conpk  of 
lobsters  ;  ay,  that  would  have  done  very  well ;    two  shillinga^tarls,  .a 
shilling :  but  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me,  though  you  sap- 
ped so  much  before  your  usual  time  only  to  spare  my  pocket  ?*— <  No;, 
we  had  rather  talk  with  you   than  drink   with  you.'—'  But  if  you  had 
^  supptd  with  me,  as  in  all  reason  you  ought  to  have  done,  you  mot 
*•  then  have  drunk  with  me.^-A  bottle  of  wine,  two  shillings — twoatti 
two  is  four,  and  one  is  five:  just  two- and -six- pence  a  piece.     There;, 
Pope,  there*s  half  a  crown  for  you,  and  there's  another  for  you«  Sir,; 
for  I  won't  save  any  thing  by  y<m»  I  am  determined.' — This  was  all  said 
*'  and  done  with  his  usual  seriousness  on  such  occasions,  and  in  spile  of 
*^  every  thing  we  could  say  to  the  contrary,  he  actually  obliged  us  to  tab 
*'  the  money."  I 

In  the  intercourse  of  faniiliar  life,  he  indulged  his  dispoation  to  pete- 
lance  and  sarcasm,  and  thought  himself  injured  if  the  licentiousness  cf 
his  raillery,  the  freedom  of  his  censures,  or  the  petulance  of  his  froUcks^ 
was  resented  or  repressed.  Hcpiedominated  over  his  companions  with  very 
high  ascendency,  and  probably  would  bear  none  over  whom  he  couU 
not  prcdonainate.  To  give  him  advice  was,  in  the  style  of  his  friend  DelaQ]f| 
"to  venture  to  speak  to  him."  This  customary  superiority  soon  grew 
loo  delicate  for  truth ;  and  Swift  with  all  his  penetratioi^  allowed  himsdf 
to  be  djclighted  with  low  flattery. 

On  all  common  occasions,  he  habitually  affects  a  style  of  arrogancfj 
tnd  dictates  rather  than  persuades.    This  authoriuUve  and  magisterial laa- 
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|«age  he  expected  to  be  received  as  his  peculiar  mode  of  jocularity  :  but 
be  apparently  flattered  his  own  arrogance  by  an  assumed  imperiousness^  in 
which  he  ii^as  irooical  only  to  the  resentful,  and  to  the  submissive  sufficiently 
•erious* 

He  told  stories  with  great  felicity,  and  delighted  in  doing  what  he  knew 
himself  to  do  well ;  he  was  therefore  captivated  by  the  respectful  silence 
of  a  steady  listener,  and  told  the  same  tales  too  often. 

He  did  not,  however^  claim  the  right  of  talking  alone ;  for  it  was  his 
rule^  when  he  had  spoken  a  minute,  to  give  room  by  a  pause  for  any  other 
speaker.  Of  time,  on  all  occasions,  he  was  an  exact  computer,  and  knew 
the  minutes  required  to  every  common  operation. 

It  may  be  justly  supposed  that  there  was  in  his  conversation,  what  ap* 
Ipears  so  frequently  in  his  Letters,  an  afifectation  of  familiarity  with  the 
Greatj  an  ambition  of  momentary  equality  sought  and  enjoyed  by  the  ne- 
glect of  those  ceremonies  which  custom  has  established  as  the  barriers  be- 
tween one  order  of  society  and  another.    This  transgression  of  regularity 
was  by  himself  and  his  admirers  termed  ^greatness  of  soul.    But  a  great 
mind  disdains  to  hold  any  thing  by  courtesy,  and  therefore  never  usurps 
_  what  a  lawful  claimant  ipay  take  away.    He  that  encroaches  on  another's 
dignity^  puts  himself  in  bis  power  :  he  is  either  repelled  with  helpless  in* 
\    dignity,  or  endured  by  clemency  and  condescension* 
L        Of  Swift's  general  habits  of  thinking,  if  his  Letters  can  be  supposed  to 
t    afford  any  evidence,  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  either  loved  or  envitd.     He 
r  seems  to  have  wasted  life  in  discontent,  by  the  rage  of  neglected  pride,  and 
the  languishmcnt  of  unsatisfied  desire.     He   is  querulous  and  fastidious^ 
arrogant  and  malignant ;  he  scarcely  speaks  of  himself  but  with  indignant 
lamentations,   or  of  others  but  with    insolent  superiority  when  he  is  gay, 
and  with  angry  contempt  when  he  is  gloomy.     From  the  Letters  that  pass 
between  him  and  Pope  it  might  be  inferred  that  they,  with  Arbuthnot  and 
Gay,  had  engrossed  all  tiie  understanding  and  virtue  of  mankind ;    that 
their  merits  filled  the  world ;  or  that  there  was  no  hope  of  more.    They^ 
shc;w  the  age  involved  in  darkness,  and   shade  the  picture  with  sullen 

emulation* 

When  the  Qaeen's  death xirove  him  into  Ireland,  he  might  be  allowed  to 
Tegret  for  a  time  the  interception  of  bis  views,  the  extinction  of  his  hopes, 
and  his  ejection  from  gay  scenes,  important  employment,  and  splendid 
friendships ;  but  when  time  had  enabled  reason  to  prevail  over  vexation, 
the  complaints,  which  at  first  were  natural,  became  ridiculous  because  they 
were  useless.  But  querulousness  was  now  grown  habitual,  and  he  cried 
out  when  he  probably  had  ceased  to  feel.  His  reiterated  wailings  per* 
suaded  Bolingbroke  that  he  was  really  willing  to  quit  his  deanery  for  an 
English  parish  ;  and  Bolingbroke  procured  an  exchange,  which  was  re- 
jected, and  Swift  still  retained  the  pleasure  of  complaining. 

3K2  The 
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The  greatest  difficulty  that  occurs,  in  analysing  bis  character,  b  to  dis- 
cover by  what  deprarity  of  intellect  he  took  delight  in  revolving  ideas,  frooi 
which  almost  every  other  mind  shrinks  with  disgust.  The  ideas. of  plea* 
sure,  even  when  criminal,  may  solicit  the  imagination ;  but  what  has  dis* 
ease,  deformity,  and  filth,  upon  which  the  thoughts  can  be  alluted  to 
dwell  P  Delany  is  willing  to  think  that  Swift's  mind  was  not  much  tainted 
with  this  gross  corruption  before  his  long  visit  to  Pope.  He  does  not  con- 
sider  how  he  degrades  his  hero,  by  making  him  at  fifty-nine  the  pupil  .of 
tarpitude,  and  liable  to  the  malignant  influence  of  an  ascendant  miixL 
But  the  tr«th  is,  that  Gulliver  had  described  his  Yahoos  before  the  visit; 
and  he  that  had  formed  those  images  had  nothing  filthy  to  learn. 

I  have  here  given  the  character  of  Swift  as  he  exhibits  himself  to  my 
perception :  but  now  let  another  be  heard  who  knew  him  better*  Dr.  De- 
lany, after  long  acquaintance,  describes  him  to  Lord  Orrery  in  tkse 
terms. 

My  Lord,  when  you  consider  Swift's  singular,  peculiar,  and  most  vari- 
egated vein  of  wit,  always  rightly  intended  (although  not  always  so  rigbtlj 
directed),  delightful  in  many  instances,  and  salutary  even  where  kii 
''  most  offensive;  when  you  consider  his  strict  truth,  his  fortitude  in  ir 
sisting  oppression  and  arbitrary  power;  his  fidelity  in  friendship,  bissn- 
**  cere  love  and  zeal  for  religion,  bis  uprightness  in  making  right  resolu^ 
*^  tions,  and  his  steadiness  in  adhering  to  them ;  his  care  of  hb  church,  iti 
*^  choir,  its  oeconomy,  and  its  income;  his  attentk)n  to' all  those  that 
*'  preached  in  his  cathedral,  in  order  to  their  amendment  in  pronunciatk^i 
*^  and  style  ;  as  also  his  remarkable  attention  to  the  interest  of  his  succes- 
sors, preferably  to  his  own  present  emoluments ;  his  invincible  patriotism, 
even  to  a  country  which  he  did  not  love ;  his  very  various,  wcii-civiscd, 
*'  well-judged,  and  extensive  ch^jties,  throughout  his  life,  and  his  whok 
fortune  (to  say  nothing  of  his  wife's;  conveyed  to  the  same  christian  pur- 
poses  at  his  death;  charities,  from  which  he  could  enjoy  no  honour,  ad- 
**  vantage,  or  satisfaction  of  any  kind  in  this  world ;  w  hen  you  consider 
*^  his  ironical  and  humorous,  as  well  as  his  serious  schemes,  for  the  prooK)- 
tion  of  true  religion  and  virtue ;  his  success  in  soliciting  for  the  First 
Fruits  and  Twentieths,  to  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  the  establiahed 
Church  .of  Ireland  ;  and  his  felicity  (to  rate  it  no  higher)  in  giving  occi* 
*^  sion  to  the  building  of  fity  new  churches  in  London. 

**  All  this  considered,  the  character  of  his  life  will  appear  like  that  of  bik 
wniings;  they  will  both  bear  to  be  re-considered  and  re-examined  with 
the  utmost  attention,  and  always  discover  new  beauties  and  excelleocics 
«  up^^n  every  examination. 

**  They  will  bear  to  be  conddered  as  the  sun,  ip  which  the  brightness 
^'  will  hide  the  blemishes;  and  whenever  petulant  ignorance,  pride,  ma-  j 
•*  lice,  malignity,  or  envy,  interposes  to  cloud  or  sully  his  fame»  I  will  I 
f*  take  upon  me  to  pronounce  that  the  eclipse  will  not  last  lopg.  ^ 
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*•  To  coticlu'dc— no  man  ever  deserved  better  of  his  country  than  Swift 
^  did  of  his.  A  steady,  persevering,  inflexible  friend ;  t  wise,  a  watch- 
^  ful,  and  a  faithful  counseUor,  under  many  severe  trials  and  bitter  perse* 
^  cutions,  to  the  manifest  hazard  both  of  his  liberty  and  fortune* 

**  He  lived  a  blessing,  he  died  a  benefactor,  and  his  name  will  ever  live 
^  an  honour  to  Ireland/' 

V 

IN  the  poetical  works  of  Dr.  Swift  there  is  not  much  upon  which  the 

Critick  can  exercise  his  powers.  They  are  often  humourous,  almost  always 
light,  and  have  the  qualities  which  recommend  such  compositions,  easiness 
and  gaiety.  They  arc,  for  the  most  part,  what  their  author  intended.  The 
diction  is  correct,  .the  numbers  are  smooth,  and  the  rhymes  exact*  There 
seldom  occurs  a  hard-laboured  expression,  or  a  redundant  epithet;  all  his 
terses  exemplify  his  own  definition  of  a  good  style,  they  consist  of  "  proper 
•*  words  in  proper  places." 

To  divide  this  collection  into  classes,  and  shew  how  some  pieces  are  gross, 
^nd  some  are  trifling,  wQuld  be  to  tell  the  reader  what  he  knows  already, 
and  to  find  faults  of  which  the  author  could  not  be  ignorant,  who  .certainly 
Wrote  not  often  tp  his  judgment,  l)ut  his  humour. 

It  was  said,  in  a  Preface  to  one  of  the  Irish  editions,  that  Swift  had  ne- 
ytr  been  known  to  take  a  single  thought  from  any  writer,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern. This  is  nor  literally  trge;  but  perhaps  no  writer  can  easily  be  found 
that  has  borrowed  so  little,  pr  that  in  all  his  excellencies  and  all  his  defects 
lias  30 -well  inaimained  his  claim  to  be  considered  as  original* 
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VT7ILLIAM  BROOME  was  born  in  Cheshire,  ts  is  said  of  my  tOM 
^^  parents.  Of  the  place  of  his  birth,  oY  the  first  part  of  his  life;! 
have  not  been  able  to  gain  an7  intelligence.  He  was  educated  upon  die 
foundation  at  Eton,  and  was  captain  of  the  school  a  whole  year,  withod 
any  vacancy,  by  which  he  might  have  obtained  a  scholarshipr  at  King) 
College.  Being  by  this  delay,  such  as  is  said  to  have  happened  verf  rarely, 
superannuated,  he  was  sent  to  St.  John's  College  by  the  contributioiis  of 
his  friends,  where  he  obtained  a  smal)  exhibition. 
'  At  his  College  he  lived  for  some  tisie  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  wefl* 
known  Ford,  by  whom  I  have  formerly  heard  him  described  as  a  contracted 
scholar  and  a  mere  versifyer,  unacquainted  with  hfe,  and  unskilful  in  cod- 
Tersation.  His  addiction  to  metre  was  then  such,  that  his  companions  fa- 
miliarly called  him  Poet.  When  he  had  opportunities  of  mingling  with 
mankind,  he  cleared  himself,  as  Ford  likewise  owned,  from  great  -part  of 
his  scholastick  rust. 

He  appeared  early  in  the  world  as  a  translator  of  the  ^*  Iliads*'  into  piose^ 
in  conjunction  with  Ozell  and  Oldisworth.  How  their  several  parts  weic 
distributed  is  not  known.  This  is  the  translation  of  which  Ozell  boasted  8 
superior,  in  Toland's  opinion,  to  that  of  Pope :  it  has  long  since  vanished, 
and  is  now  in  no  danger  from  the  criticks. 

He  was  introduced    to  Mr.  Pope,    who  was  then  risiting  Sir  John 

Cotton  at  Madingley,  near  Cambridge,  and  gained  so  much  of  his  esteeiDi 

that  he  was  employed,  I  believe,  to  make  extracts  from  Eustathius  for  tlie 

notes  to  the  translation  of  the  **  Iliad ;"  and  in  the  volumes  of  poetry  pab* 

lished  by  Lintot,  commonly  called  ^'  Pope's  MiscellanieSj"  many  d  ^ 

early  pieces  were  inserted. 

Pope 
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Pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  more  closely  connected.  When  th^ 
•uccess  of  the  "  Hiad"  gave  encouragement  to  a  version  of  the  "  Odyssey ,*• 
Pope,  weary  of  the  toil,  called  Fenton  and  Broome  to  his  assistance ;  and 
raking  only  half  the  work  upon  himself,  divkled  the  other  half  between  his 
partners,  giving  four  books  to  Fenton,  and  eight  to  Broome.  Fenton*s 
tK>oks  I  have  enumerated  in  his  life ;  to  the  lot  of  Broome  fell  the  second, 
nxtb,  eighth^  eleventh,  twelfth,  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-third, 
together  with  the  burthen  of  writing  all  the  notes. 

As  this  translation  is  a  very  important  event  in  poetical  history,  the  reader 
bas  a  right  tfi  know  upon  what  grounds  I  establish  my  narration.  That  the 
irersion  was  not  wholly  Pope's,  was  always  known ;  he  had  mentioned  the 
Bsiistance  of  two  friends  in  his  proposals,  and  at  the  end  of  the  work  some 
•ccouht  is  given  by  Broome  of  their  different  parts,  which  however  men- 
tions only  five  books  as  written  by  the  coadjutors;  the  fourth  and  twentieth 
Iqr  Fenton;  the  sixth,  the  eleventh,  and  eighteenth  by  himself ^  though 
Pope,  in  an  advertisement  prefixed  afterwards  to  a  new  volume  of  his 
works,  claimed  only  twelve.  A  natural  curiosity,  after  the  real  conduct  of 
^ao  great  an  undertaking,  incited  roe  once  to  enquire  of  Dr.  Warburton, 
^frfao  told  roe,  in  hb  warro  language,  that  he  thought  the  relation  given  in 
the  note  ^  a  lie ;"  but  that  he  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  severjil  shares. 
The  intelligence  which  Dr.  Warburton  could  no^  afford  me,  I  obtained  from 
Mr.  Langton,  to  whom  Mr.  Spence  had  imparted  it. 

The  price  at  which  Pope  purchased  this  assistance  was  three  hundred 

;  pounds  paid  to  Fenton,  and  five  hundred  to  Broome,  with  as  many  copies 

18  he  wanted  for  his  friends,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  more.    The 

payment  made  to  Fenton  I  know  not  but  by  hearsay :  Broome's  is  very  dis- 

'lioctly  told  by  Pope,  in  the  notes  to  the  Dui^ciad. 

It  is  evident  that,  according  to  Pope*s  own  estimate,  Broome  was  unkindly 
treated.  If  four  books  could  merit  three  hundred  pounds,  eight  and  all  the 
notes,  equivalent  at  least  to  four,  had  certainly  a  right  to  more  than  six. 

Broome  probably  considered  himself  as  injured,  and  there  was  for  some 
time  more  than  coldness  between  him  and  his  employer.  He  always  spoke 
of  Pope  as  too  much  a  lover  of  money,  and  Pope  pursued  him  with  avowed 
liostility;  for  he  not  only  named  him  disrespectfully  in  the  '^  Dunciad,'' 
l)ut  quoted  him  more  than  once  in  the  **  Bathos,"  as  a  proficient  in  tht 
^  Art  of  Sinking;"  and  in  his  enumeration  of  the  different  kinds  of  poets 
distinguished  for  the  profound,  he  reckons  Broome  among  ^  the  Parrots 
^  who  repeat  another's  words  in  such  a  hoarse  odd  tone  as  makes  them  seem 
^*  their  own."  1  have  been  told  that  they  were  afterwards  reconciled;  but 
I  am  afraid  their  peace  was  without  friendship. 

He  afterwards  published  a  Miscellany  of  Poems,  which  is  inserted,  with 
corrections,  in  the  late  compilation. 

He  never  rose  to  a  very  high  dignity  in  the  church.    He  was  some  tinae 
-nct9xo£  Sturston  in  Suffolk,  where  he  married  a  wealthy  widow;  and  af- 
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terwards,  when  the  King  visited  Cambridge  (1728),  became  Do 
Laws.  He  was  (1733)  presented  hf  the  Crawa  to  the  reaory  of  ] 
in  Norfolk,  which  he  held  with  Oakley  Magna  in  Suffolk^  giren 
the  Lord  Cornwallis,  to  ^gsJaoai  he  was  chaplain,  and  who  added  th( 
^ge  of  Eye  in  Suffolk ;  be  then  resigned  Palham,  and  retained  the 
two. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  grew  again  poetieal,  and  amused  I 
with  translating  Odes  of  Anacreon,  which  he  published  in  the  ^*  ( 
^*  man's  Magazine,"  under  the  name  of  Chester. 
,   He  died  at  Bath,  November  16,  1745,  and  w;as  buried  in  the 
Church. 

Of  Broome,  though  it  cannot  be  siid  that  he  was  a  great  poet,  it 
be  unjust  to  deny  that  he  was  an  excellent  versifyer;  his  lines  are  s 
and  sonorous,  and  his  diction  is  select  and  elegant.  His  rhymes  are 
times  unsuitable ;  in  his  *'  Melancholy,"  he  makes  breath  rhyme  t< 
ki  one  place,  and  to  earth  in  another.  Hiose  faults  occur  but  aekfoii 
he  had  such  power  of  words  and  numbers  as  fitted  him  for  translation 
in  his  original  works^  recollection  seems  to  have  been  his  busines: 
than  invention.  His  imitations  are  so  apparent,  that  it  is  part  of  hi 
er's  employment  to  recall  the  verses  of  some  former  poet.  Sometii 
copies  the  most  popular  writers,  for  he  seems  scarcely  to  endeavour  « 
cealment ;  and  sometimes  he  picks  up  fragments  in  obscui'e  corners 
lines  to  Fen  ton, 

6erene,  the  sting  of  pain  thy  thoughts  beguile. 
And  make  affliccioos  objects  of  a  smile, 

brought  to  my  mind  some  lines  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,'  writ 
Barnes,  of  whom  I  should  not  have  expected  to  find  an  imitator; 

• 

But  thou*  O  Muse,  whose  sweet  nepenthean  tongue 
Gin  charm  the  pa^s  of  death  with  deathless  song  ; 
Canst  sHngtng  plagutt  with  easy  thugbts  heguiU^ 
Make  pains  and  tortures  phjects  of  a  sihde. 

To  detect  his  imitations  were  tedious  and  useless.    What  he  takes  I 
<dom  makes  worse ;  and  he  cannot  be  justly  thought  a  mean  man 
Pope  chose  for  an  associate,  and  whose  co-operation  was  conside 
Pope^s  enemies  as  so  important,  that  he  was  attacked  by  Hcnlty  wil 
ludicrQus  distich : 

Popecame  oflF  clean  with  Homer;  but  they  say 
Broome  went  leforc  and  kindly  swept  the  way* 
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A  LEXANDER  POPE  was  born  in  London,  May  22,  1688,  of  parents 

7^  whose  rank  or  station   was  never  ascertained  :  we  arc  informed  that 

that  they  were  of  "  gentle  blood  ;"  that  his  father  was  of  a  family  of  which 

\  the  Earl  of  Dowhe  was  the  head,  and  that  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 

\  William  Turner,  Esquire,  of  York,  who  had  likewise  three  sons,  one  o£ 

'   whom  had  the  honour  of  being  killed,  and  the  other  dying,  in  the  service 

\   of  Charles  the  first ;   the  third  was  made  a  general  officer  in  Spain,  from 

r.  whom  the  sister  inherited  what  sequestrations  and  forfeitures  had  left  in  the 

1    family. 

This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope  ;  who  is  more  willing,  as  I  have  heard 

observed,  to  shew  what  his  father  was  not,  than  what  he  was.    It  is  allowed 

that  he  grew  rich  by  trade  ;  but  whether  in  a  shop  or  on  the  Exchange  was 

never  discovered  till  Mr.  Tyers  told,  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Racket,  that 

he  was  a  linen-draper  in  the  Strand.  Both  parents  were  papists. 

Pope  was  from  his  birth  of  a  constitutipn  tender  and  delicate  ;  but  b  said 
to  have  shewn  remarkable  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  disposition.  The 
weakness  of  his  body  continued  through  his  life*  :  but  the  mildness  of  his 
mind  perhaps  ended  with  hi&  childhood.  His  voice,  when  he  was  young, 
was  so  pleasing,  that  he  was  called  in  fondness  *'  the  little  Nightingale.*' 

Being  not  sent  early  to  school,  he  was  taught  to  read  by  an  aunt ;  <and 
when  he  was  seven  or  eight  years  old,  became  a  lover  of  books.  He  firsft 
teamed  to  write  by  imitatihg  printed  books;  a  species  of  penmanship  in 
which  he  retained  great  excellence  through  his  wiiole  life,  though  his  ordi- 
nary hand  was  not  elegant. 

*Thif  wetkneffi;  wis  so  |;reat  that  he  cootLtintly  wore  ctay»,  ti  I  have  been  atsured  hy^  wftter« 
■Its  tt  Twickeohani»  who,  in  lifcin^  him  into  his  boat,  had  often  felt  them.  Hit  method  of  tak- 
ing the  air  on  the  water,  wa-  lo  have  a  ledaa  chair  in  the  boas,  in  which  he  tat  with  th«  glanea 
4own.  H« 
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He  then  feturned  to  Binfield,  and  delighted  himself  w^th  his  own  poetry. 
He  tried  all  styles,  and  many  subjects.  He  wrote  a  comedy,  «  tragedy,  an 
epick  poem,  with  panegyricks  on  the  princes  of  Europe ;  and,  as  he  coiw 
fesses,  *'  thought  himself  the  greatest  genius  that  ever  was.'*  Self-confideBoe 
is  the  first  requisite  of  great  undertakings.  He,  indeed,  who  forms  his 
opinion  of  himself  in  solitude,  without  knowing  the  powers  of  other  jnen, 
is  very  liable  to  error :  but  it  was  the  felicity  of  Pope  to  rate  himself  at  his 
real  value. 

Most  of  his  puerile  productions  were,  by  his  maturer  judgement,  after- 
wards destroyed ;  ^*  Alcander,"  the  epick  poem9  was  burnt  by  the  peisiu- 
sion  of  Atterbury.  The  tragedy  was  founded  on  the  legend  of  St.  Gene* 
Tieve.    Of  the  comedy  there  is  no  account. 

Concerning  his  studies  it  is  related,  that  he  translated  *^Tullyonold 
Age ;"  and  that,  besides  his  books  of  poetry  and  criticism,  he  read  "  Tem- 
ple's Essays'^  and  ^^  JjQckc  on  human  understanding."  His  reading,  tboQgjb 
his  favourite  authors  are  not  known,  appears  to  have  been  suiEcieDtly  ex- 
tensive and  multifarious ;  for  his  early  pieces  shew,  with  sufficient  e?ideDce, 
liis  knowledge  of  books. 

He  that  is  pleased  with  himself  easily  imagines  that  he  shall  please  others. 
Sir  William  Trtunba),  who  had  been  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and 
secretary  of  state,  when  he  retired  from  business,  fixed  his  residence  ta 
the  neighbourhood  of  Binfield.  Pope,  npt  yet  sixteen,  was  introduced  fo 
the  statesman  of  sixty,  and  so  distinguished  himself,  that  their  intervievs 
ended  in  friendship  and  correspondence.  Pope  was,  through  his  vholelifc, 
ambitious  of  splendid  acquaintance  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  wanted  neither 
diligenpe  nor  success  in  attracting  the  notice  of  the  great ;  for  from  his 
first  entrance  into  the  world,  and  his  entrance  was  very  early,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  familiarity  with  tho$e  whose  rank  or  station  made  them  most 
i:onspicuous. 

From  the  age  of  sixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as  an  author,  may  be  properly 
computed.  He  now  wrote  his  pastorals,  which  were  shewn  to  the  Poets  and 
Criticks  of  that  time  ;  as  they  well  deserved,  they  were  read  with  admin- 
tion,  and  many  praises  were  bestowed  upon  them  and  upon  the  Preface, 
which  is.  both  elegant  and  learned  in  a  high  degree ;  they  were,  however, 
not  published  till  five  years  afterwards. 

Cowley,  Milton  and  Pope,  are  distinguished  among  the  English  Poets  bjr 
the  early  exertion  of  their  powers;  but  the  works  of  Cowley  alone  were 
published  in  his  childhood,  and  therefore  of  him  only  can  it  be  certain  thst 
his  puerile  performances  received  no  improvement  from  bis  matorer 
studies. 

At  this  time  began  his  acquaintance  with'Wycherley,  a  roan  who  seems 
to  have  had  among  his  contemporaries  his  full  share  of  reputation,  tohav^ 
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►ecu  esteemed  without  ▼irtue,  and  caressed  without  good-humour.'  Pppe 
iras  proud  of  his  notice;  Wycherly  wrote  verses  in  his  praise,  which  he  was 
:harged  by  Dennis  with  writing  to  himself,  and  they  agreed  for  a  while  to 
Batter  one  another.  It  i^  pleasant  to  remark  how  soon  Pope  learned  the 
cant  of  an  author,  and  began  to  treat  criticks  with  contempt^  though  he 
had  yet  suffered  nothing  from  them. 

But  the  fondness  of  Wycherly  was  too  violent  to  last.  His  esteem  of 
Pope  was  such,  that  he  submitted  some  poems  to  his  revision ;  and  when 
Pope,  perhaps  proud  of  such  confidence,  was  sufficiently  bold  in  his  cri- 
ticisms, and  liberal  in  his  alterations,  the  old  scribbler  was  angry  to  see  his 
pages  defaced,  and  felt  more  pain  from  the  detection  than  content  from  the 
imendment  of  his  faults.  They  parted ;  but  Pope  alWiays  considered  him 
with  kindness,  and  visited  him  a  little  time  before  he  died. 

Another  of  his  early  correspondents  was  Mr.  Cromwell,  of  whom  I  have 
learned  nothing  particular  but  that  he  used  to  ride  a  hunting  in  a  tye-wig. 
He  was  fond,  and  perhaps  vain,  of  amusing  himself  with  poeti^  and  criti- 
cism ;  and  sometimes  sent  his  performance^  to  Pope,  who  did  not  forbear ' 
such  remarks  as  were  now-and-then  unwelcome.  Pope,  in  his  turn,  put 
the  juvenile  version  of  *^  Statins'*  into  his  hands  for  correction. 

Their  correspondence  afi'orded  the  publick  its  first  knowledge  of  Pope's 
Epistolary  Powers;  for  his  Letters  were  given  by  Cromwell  to  one  MJrs. 
Thomas ;  and  she  many  years  afterwards  sold  them  to  Curll,  who  inserted 
them  in  a  volume  of  his  Miscellanies.       ^ 

Walsh,  a  name  yet  preserved  among  the  minor  poets,  was  one  of  his  first 
encouragers.  His  regard  was  gained  by  the  Pastorals,  and  from  him  Pope 
received  the  council  from  which  he  seems  to  have  regulated  his  studies. 
Walsh  advised  him  to  correctness,  which,  as  he  told  him,  the  English  poets 
had  hitherto  neglected,  and  which  therefore  was  left  to  him  as  a  basis  of 
fame ;  and,  being  delighted  with  rural  poemsj  recommended  to  him  to 
write  a  pastoral  comedy,  like  those  which  are  read  so  eagerly  in  Italy ;  a 
design  which  Pope  probably  did  not  approve,  as  he  did  not'foUow  it. 

Pope  had  now  declared  himself  a  poet;  and,  thinking  himself  .entitled  to 
poetical  conversation,  began  at  seventeen  to  frequent  Will's,  a  coffee-house 
on  the  north  side  of  Russel-street  in  Covent^Garden,  where  the  whs  of  that 
time  used  to  assemble,  and  where  Dryden  had,  when  he  lived,  been  ac- 
customed to  preside. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  indefatigably  diligent,  and  insatiably 
curious;  wanting  health  for  violent,  and  money  for  expensive  pleasures;  and 
having  exceed  in  himself  very  strong  desires  of  intellectual  emitience,  he 
spent  pauch  of  his  time  over  his  books ;  but  he  read  only  to  store  his  mind 
with  facts  and  images;  seizing  all  that  his  authors  presented  with  undistin- 
{uishing  voracity,  and  with  an  appetite  for  knowledge  too  eager  to  be  nice. 
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a  ruiadlike  his,  however,  all  the  faculties  were  it  once  iavoIuBtarily  im* 
proving.  Jodgntent  is  forced  upon  us  by  experience.  He  that  reads  auuf 
l)ook$  must  compare  one  opinion  or  one  style  with  another  j  and^  wfaeo 
he  compares^  must  necessarily  distinguish,  reject,  and  prefer.  Buttheac» 
count  given  by  himself  of  his  studies  was*  that  from  fourteen  to  twenty  be 
re:)d  only  for  amusement,  from  twenty  to  twenty-seven  for  improvement 
and  instruction;  that  in  the  first  part  ofthb  time  he  desired  oaly  to  know, 
ipd  in  the  second  he  endeavoured  to  judge. 

The  Pastorals,  which  had^  been  for  some  time  handed  about  among  poets 
andcricicks,  were  at  last  printed  (1709,)  in  Tonson's  Miscellany,  iaa vo- 
lume which  began  with  the  Pastorals  of  Philips,  and  ended  with  those  of  Pope. 

The  same  year  was  written  the  ^^  £ssay  on  Criticism;"  a  work  whidi 
displays  such  extent  of  comprehension,  such  nicety  of  distinctioo,  such  ac- 
-quaintance  with  maokind,  and  such  knowledge  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
Jearnlng,  as  are  not  often  attained  by  the  maturest  age  and  longest  experiencK. 
It  was  published  about  two  years  afterwards;  and,  being  praised  by  AddiioD 
-in  the  ^*  Spectator"  with  sufficient  liberality,  met  with  so  mudi  favour  as 
enraged  Dennis,  '^  who,"  he  says,  *^  found  himself  attacked,  without  anf 
<^  manner  of  provocation  on  liis  side,  and  attacked  in  his  persoD,  iosceadpf 
**  his  writings,  by  one  who  was  wholly  a  stranger  to  him,  at  a  time  when 
^*  all  the  world  knew  he  was  persecuted  by  fortune;  and  nqt  only  saw  that 
*<  thb  was  attempted  in  a  clandestine  manner,  with  the  utmost  falsehood 
<<  and  calumny,  but  found  that  all  this  was  done  by  a  little  affected  hypo- 
ed crite,  who  had  nothing  in  his  mouth  at  the  same  time  but  truth,  candoor, 
<*  friendship,  good-nature,  humanity,  and  magnanimity." 

How  the  attack  was  clandestine  is  not  easily  perceived,  nor  bow  hi*  per- 
son is  depreciated ;  but  he  seems  to  have  known  something  of  Pope's  cha- 
racter»  in  whom  may  be  discovered  an  appetite  to  talk  tQO  frequently  of  lus 
own  virtues. 

The  pamphlet  is  such  as  rage  might  be  expected  todicPate.  He  suppoiis 
himself  to  be  asked  two  questions ;  whether  the  Essay  will  succeed,  and 
who  or  what  is  the  author. 

Its  success  be  admits  to  be  secured  by  the  false  opinions  then  pievaleBt; 
the  author  he  concludes  to  be  young  and  raw- 

"  First,  because  he  discovers  a  sufficiency  beyond  his  last  abitiqri  vA 
"  hath  rashly  undertaken  a  task  infinitely  ab6ve  his  force.  Secondly,  while 
«'  this  little  author  struts,  and  affects  the  dictatorian  air,  he  plainly  shews, 
"  that  at  the  same  time  he  is  under  the  rod ;  and,  while  he  pretends  log^ 
<*  law  to  others,  is  a  pedantick  slave  to  authority  and  opinion.  Thirdlji  he 
«  hath,  like  school-boys,  borrowed  both  from  living  and  dead.  FourtUfi 
*^  he  knows  not  his  own  mind,  and  frequently  contradicu  hiimelf*  Filth]fi 
'<  he  is  almost  perpetually  in  the  wrong.** 
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All  these  positions  he  attempts  to  prove  by  quotations  ttd  remarks;  but 
his  desire  to  do  mischief  b  greater  than  his  power.  He  has,  however^  justly 
criticised  some  passages  in  these  lines : 

There  are  whom  heav'n  has  bless'd  with  store  of  wit. 
Yet  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it  j 
For  wic  and  judgment  ever  are  at  strife— 

It  is  apparent  that  wit  has  two  meanings,  and  that  what  is  wanted,  though 
called  wit,  is  truly  judgment.  So  far  Dennis  is  undoubtedly  right;  but,. 
not  content  vnth  argument,  he  will  have  a  little  mirth,  and  triumphs  over 
^  the  first  couplet  in  terms  too  elegant  to  be  forgotten.  ''  By  the  way;  what 
**  rare  numbers  are  here  !  Would  not  one  swear  that  this  youngster  had  es- 
^  poused  some  antiquated  Muse,  who  had  sued  out  a  divorce  on  account  of 
**  impotence  from  some  superannuated  sinner ;  and,  having  been  p — xed  by. 
*'  her  former  spouse,  has  got  the  gout  in  her  decrepid  age,  which  makes  her 
*'  hobble  so  damnably."  This  was  the  man  who  would  reform  a  nation  sink- 
ing into  barbarity. 

In  another  place  Pope  hhnself  allowed  that  Dennis  had  detected  one  of 
those  bhinders  .which  are  called  ^*  bulls."     The  first  edition  had  this  line: 

What  is  this  wit- 
Where  wanted,  scom'd ;  and  envied  where  acquir'd  ^ 

^  How,"  says  thrf  critic,  **  can  wit  be  scorn'd  where  it  is  not  ?  Is  not  this 
"  a  6gure  frequently  employed  in  Hibernian  land  ?  The  persoi^that  wants 
•*  thfa  wit  may  indeed  be  scorned,  but  the  scorn  shews  the  honour  which- 
*•  the  contemner  has  for  wit."  Of  this  remark  Pope  made  the  proper  Use, 
by  correcting  the  passage* 

I  have  preserved,  I  think,  all  that  is  reasonable  in  Dennis's  criticism :  it! 
remains  that  justice  be  done  to  his  delicacy.  ^^  For  his  acquaintance  (says 
^  Dennis)  he  names  Mr.  Walsh,  who  had  by  no  means  tlie  qualification  which 
this  author  reckons  absolutely  necessary  to  acrltick,  it  being  very  certain 
that  he  was^  like  this  Essayer,  a  very  indifferent  poet ;  he  loved  to  be  well- 
*'  dressed  ;  and  I  remember  a  little  young  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Walsh 
"  used  to  take  into  his  company  as  a  double  foil  to  his  person  and'  capa- 
«<  City.«-->Enquire  between  Sunninghili  and  Oakingham  for  a  young,  short, 
'•*  squab  gentleman,  the  very  bow  of  the  God  of  Love,  and  tdl  me  whetlier 
•*  he-be  a  proper  author  to  make  personal  reflections  ? — He  may  extol  the 
^'  ancients,  but  he  has  reason  to  thank  the  gods  that  he  waf;  born  a  modern ; 
«'  for  had  he  been  bc";n  of  Grecian  parents,  and  his  father  consequently  had 
•*  bylaw  had  the  al»olute<risposalofhim,  his  life  had  been  no  longer  than  that 

«  of  one  of  his  poen»,  the  life  of  half  aday« — liCt  the  person  of  a  gentleman 
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snirked  only  by  the  first  and  last  letter,  C — ^1,  a  poem  of  two  cantos  was  writ- 
^en  ( 1 7 1 4 ),  as  is  said,  in  a  fortnight^  and  sent  to  the  oflfended  Lady,  who  liked 
it  well  enough  to  shew  it ;  and  with  the  usual  process  of  literary  transactioDS, 
the   author  dreading  2  surreptitious  edition  was  forced  to  publish  it. 

The  event  is  said  to  have  been  such  as  was  desired  ;  the  pacification  aixi 
diversion  of  all  to  whom  it  related,  except  Sir  George  Brown,  who  cein- 
plained  with  some  bitterness  that,  in  the  character  of  Sir  Plume,  he  was 
made  to  talk  nonsense.  Whether  all  this  be  true  I  have  some  doubt ;  for  at 
,  jaris,  a  few  years  ago,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Fermor,  who  presided  in  an  English 
Convent,  teentioned  Pope's  work  with  very  little  gratitude,  rather  as  an 
insult  than  an  honour  ;  and  she  may  be  supposed  to  have  inherited  the 
opinion  of  hec  family. 

At  its  first  appearance  it  was  termed  by  Addison  *'  merum  sal.**  Pope, 
however  saw  that  it  was  capable  of  improvement ;  and,  having  luckily  con- 
trived to  borrow  his  machinery  from  the  Rosicrucians,  imparted  the  scheme 
with  which  hb  head  was  teeming  to  Addison,  who  told  him  that  bis  work, 
as  it  stood,  was  ^*  a  delicious  little  thing,"  and  gave  bim  no  cncoorageBCDt 
to  retouch  it. 

This  has  been  too  hastily  considered  as  an  instance  of  Addison's  jealousy; 
.for  as  he  could  not  guess  the  conduct  of  the  new  design,  or  the  possibilities 
of  pleasure  comprised  in  a  ficrion  of  which  there  had  been  no  examples,  be 
might  very  reasonably  and  kindly  persuade  the  author  to  acquiesce  in  hb 
own  prosperity,  and  forbear  an  attempt  which  he  considered  as  an  unne- 
cessary hazard. 

Addison's  counsel  was  happily  rejjbcted.  Pope  foresaw  the  future  eflSores- 
cence  of  imagery  then  budding  in  his  mind,  and  resoUed  lo  spare  no  art,  or 
industry  of  cultivation.  The  soft  luxuriance  of  his  farcy  was  already 
shooting,and  all  the  gay  varieties  of  diction  were  ready  at  his  hand  to  colour 
and  embellish  it. 

His  attempt  was  justified  by  its  success.  The  "  Rape  of  the  Lock**  stands 
forward  in  the  classes  of  literature,  as  the  most  exquisite  example  of  ludicrous 
poetry.  Berkeley  congratulated  him  upon  the  display  of  powers  more  tmly 
poetical  than 'he  had  shew^  before  ;  with  elegance  of  description  and  justness 
of  precepts,  he  had  now  exhibited  boundless  fertility  of  invention. 

He  ahrays  considered  the  intermixture  of  the  machinery  with  the  aclkxi 
as  his  most  successful  exertion  of  poetical  art.  He  indeed  could  ntever  af- 
terwards pr(^uce  any  thing  of  such  unexampled  excellence.  Those  perfci- 
jnances,  which  strike  with  wonder,  are  con>binations  of  skilful  genius  with 
Ixappy  casualty;  and  i^is  not  likely  that  any  felicity,  like  the  discovery  of  a 
new  race  of  preternatural  agents,  should  happen  twice  to  the  same  man. 

Of  this  poem   the  author  was,  I  think,  allowed  to  enjoy  the  praise  fora 

long  time  without  distarbance.  Many   years  afterwards  Dexmis  published 
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some  Tcmarks  upon  it,  with  very  little  force,  and  with  no  effect ;  for  the 
opinion  of  the  public  was  already  settled,  and  it  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy 
of  criticism. 

About  this  time  he  published  the  "  Temple  of  Fame,**  which^  as  he  tells 
Steele  in  their  correspondence,  he  had  Written  two  years  before  ;  that  if, 
when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  old,  an  early  time  of  life  for  so  much 
learning  and  so  much  observation  as  that  work  exhibits. 

On  this  poem  Dennis  afterwards  published  some  remarks,  of  which  th6 
most  reasonable  is,  that  some  of  the  lines  represent  Motion  as  exhibited  by 
Sculpture. 

Of  the  Epistle  from  *'  Eloisa  to  Abelard,"  I  do  not  know  the  date.  His 
first  inclination  to  attempt  a  composition  of  that  tender  kind  arose^  as  Mr. 
Savage  told  me,  froii\his  perusal  of  prior's  **  Nut-brown  Maid.*'  How  much 
he  had  surpassed  Prior's  work,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  when  perhaps 
It  may  be  said  with  justice,  that  he  hasexcelled  every  composition  of  the  same 
kind*  The  mixture  of  religious  hope  and  resignation  gives  an  elevation  and 
dignity  to  disappointed  love,  which  images  merely  natural  caimot  bestow. 
The  gloom  of  a  convent  strikes  the  imagination  with  far  greater  force  than 
the  solitude  of  a  grove. 

This  piece  was,  however,  not  much  his  favourite  in  his  latter  years,  though 
I  never  heard  upon  what  principle  he  slighted  it*  « 

In  the  next  year  ( 1 7 13)  he  published  "  Windsor  Forest ;"  of  which  part 
was,  as  he  relates,  written  at  sixteen,  about  the  same  time  as  hisJPastorals; 
and  the  latter  part  was  added  afterwards  :  where  the  addition  begins,  we  are 
not  told.  The  lines  relating  to  the  Peace  confess  their  own  date.  It  is  de* 
dicated  to  Lord  Land>downe,  who  wa^  then  high  in  reputation  and  influence 
among  the  Tories  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  gave 
great  pain  to  Addison,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  politician.  Reports  like  this 
are  often  spread  with  boldness  very  disproportionate  to  their  evidence.  Why 
should  Addison  receive  any  particular  disturbance  from  the  last  lines  of 
•«  Windsor  Forest?"  If  contrariety  of  opinion  could  poison  a  politician,  he 
would  not  live  a  day  ;  and,  as  a  poet,  he  must  have  felt  Pope's  force  of  ge- 
nius much  more  from  many  other  parts  of  his  works. 

The  paiin  that  Addison  migh  feel  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  confess  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  so  well  suppressed  his  discontent,  that  Pope  now 
thought  himself  his  favourite  ;  for,  having  been  consulted  in  the  rcvisal  of 
««  Cato,"  he  introduced  it  by  a  Prologue ;  and,  when  Dennis  puljlished  bis 
Remarks,  undertook  not  indeed  to  vindicate  but  to  revenge  his  friend,  by, 
a  "  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis.*' 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Addison  gave  no  encouragement  to  this 
disingenuous  hostility ;  for  says  Pope  in  a  letter  to  him, "  indeed  your  opinion 
•*  that  'tis  entirely  to  be  neglected,  would  be  toy  own  in  my  own  case  ;  but 

« I  felt 
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«  I  felt  more  warmth  hfre  than  I  did  wlien  I  first  saw  his  book  againit  mj- 
*'  self  (though  indeed  in  two  minutes  it  made  me  heartily  merry)."  Addison 
was  not  a  man  on  whom  such  cant  of  sensibility  could  make  much  impres- 
sion^  He  left  the  pamphlet  to  itself,  having  disowned  it  to  Dennis,  and 
perhaps  did  not  think  Pope  to  have  deserved  much  by  his  officiousness« 

This  year  was  printed  in  the  ^'Guardian"  the  ironical  comparison  be- 
tween the  Pastorals  of  Philips  and  Pope ;  a  composition  of  artifice,  criticism, 
and  literature,  to  which  nothing  equal  will  easily  be  found.  The  superioritj 
of  Pope  is  so  ingeniously  dissembled,  and  the  feeble  lines  of  Philips  so si^il- 
fully  preferred,  that  Steele,  being  deceived,  was  unwilling  to  print  th<  paper 
lest  Pope  should  be  offended.  Addison  immediately  saw  the  writers  design; 
and,  as  it  seems,  had  malice  enough  to  conceal  this  discovery,  and  to  permit 
a  publication  which,  by  making  his  friend  Philips  ridiculous,  made  him  for 
ever  an  enemy  to  Pope- 
It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had  a  strong  inclination  to  unite  the 
.art  of  painting  with  that  of  poetry,  and  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Jer- 
▼as.  He  was  near-sighted,  and  therefore  not  formed  by  nature  for  a  painter; 
he  tried,  however,  how  far  he  could  advance,  and  sometimes  persuaded  his 
friends  to  fir.  ApictureofBetterton,  supposed  to  be  drawn  by  him,  was  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Mansfield*  ;  if  this  was  taken  from  life,  he  must  hare 
begun  to  paint  earlier  ;  for  Betterton  was  now  dead.  Pope's  ambition  of 
this  new  art  produced  some  encomiastick  verses  to  Jervas,  which 'certainly 
shew  his  power  as  a  poet ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  they  betray  his  igno- 
xance  of  painting. 

He  appears  to  have  regarded  Betterton  with  kindness  and  esteem;  and 
after  his  death  published,  under  his  name,  a  version  into  modern  £ng]ish 
of  Chaucer's  Prologues  ;  and  one  of  his  Tales,  which,  as  was  related  by 
3VIr.  Harte,  were  believed  to  have  have  been  the  performance  of  Pope  himself 
by  Fenton,  who  made  him  a  gay  offer  of  five  pounds,  if  he  would  sliew  them 
in  the  hand  of  Betterton. 

The  next  year  (1713)  produced  a  bolder  attempt,  by  which  profit  was 
SQUght  as  well  as  praise.  The  poems  which  he  had  hitherto  written,  how- 
c>cr  they  might  liave  diffused  his  name,  had  made  very  little  addition  tohii 
fortune.  The  allowance  which  his  father  made  him,  though,  proportioned 
to  what  he  had,  it  might  be  liberal,  could  not  be  large ;  his  religion  hindered 
him  from  the  occupation  of  any  civil  empfoymeut;  and  he  complained  that 
he  wanted  even  money  to  buy  booksf . 

He  -i^ereforc  resolved  to  try  how  far  the  favour  of  the  public  extendedt 
by  soliciting  a  subscription  to  a  version  of  the  "  Iliad,"  with  large  notes. 

To  print  by  subscription  Ma?,  for  some  time,  a  practice  peculiar  to  the 
English.  The  fir^t  considerable  work,    for  which,  this  expedient  was  cut- 
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ployed,  b  said  to  have  been  Dryden's  "  Virgil;*'^',  and  it  had  been  tried 
again  with  great  sbccess  when  the  **  Tatlers"  were  collected  ipto  volumes. 

There  was  reason  to  believe  that  Pope's  attempt  would  be  successful.  He 
was  in  the  full  bloom  of  reputation,  and  was  personally  kno^n  to  almost  all 
whom  dignity  of  employment  or  splendour  of  reputation  had  made  eminent: 
he  conversed  indifferently  vith  both  parties,  and  never  disturbed  tlie  public 
with  his  political  opinions*;  and  it  might  be  naturally  expected,  as  each  fac* 
tion  then  boasted  its  literary  zeal,  that  the  great  men  who  on  other  occa* 
lions  practised  all  the  violence  of  opposition,  would  emulate  each  other  iQ 
their  encouragement  of  a. poet  who  delighted  all,  and  by  whom  none  had 
been  offended* 

With  those  hopes,  he  offered  an  English  ^'  Iliad"  to  subscribers,  in  six 
volumes  in  quarto,  for  six  guineas ;  a  sum,  according  'to  the  value  of  mo- 
ney at  that  time,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  greater  than  I  believe  to 
have  been  ever  asked  before*  His  proposal^  however^  was  very  favourably 
received ;  and  the  patrons  of  literature  were  busy  to  recommend  his  under- 
taking,  s^d  promote  his  interest*  Lord  Oxford,  indeed,  lamented  that  such 
^  geniuftrshould  be  wasted  upon  a  work  not  original ;  but  proposed  no  means 
by  which;  he  might  live  without  it*  Addison  recommended  caution  and  mo- 
deration, and  advised  him  not  to  be  content  with  the  praise  of  half  the 
nation,  when  he  might  be  universally  favoured* 

The  greatness  of  the  design,  the  popularity  of  the  author,  and  the  atteru 
lion  of  the  literary  world,  naturally  raised  such  expectations  of  the  future  ' 
Bale,  that  the  booksellers  made  their  offers  with  great  eager/iess;  *ut  the 
highest  bidder  was  Bernard  Lintot,  who  became  proprietor  on  condition  of 
supplying,  at  his  own  expence,  all  the  copies  which  were  to  be  delivered  to 
subscribers,  or  presented  to  friends,  and  paying  two  hundred  pounds  for 
every  volume. 

Of  theQjwrtos  it  was,  I  believe,  stipulated  that  none  should  be  printed 
but  for  the  author,  that  the  subscription  might  no\  be  depreciated!;  but  Lin- 
tot  impressed  the  same  pages  upon  a  sraall  Folio,  an4  paper  perhaps  a  little 
thinner;  and  sold  exactly  at  half  the  price,  for  half  a  guinea  each  volume, 
books  so  little  inferior  to  the  Quartos,  that,  by  a  fraud  of  trade,  those  Folios, 
being  afterwards  shortened  by  cutting  away  the  top  and  bottom,  were  sold 
as  copies  printed  for  the  subscribers. 

Lintot  printed  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  royal  paper  in  Folio,  for  two 
guineas  a  volume;  of  the  small  Folio,  having  primed  seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  of  the  first  volume,  he  reduced  the  number  in  the  other  vo- 
lumes to  a  thousand* 

*  Earlier  than  this,  Tiz.  ia  1C88,  ,Mikon*t  ''  ParadUe  Loft**  had  been  pabluhed  wiib  great  sac«« 
cess  by  sabscriptioOf  lafoli^f  under  the  pttrtnage  of  Mr/ (afterwards  Lord)  Somers^    EJ 
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It  is  unpleasant  to  relate  that  the  bookseller,  after  all  his  hopes  and  all  hh 
liberality,  was,  by  a  very  unjust  and  illegal  action,  defrauded  of  his  profit. 
An  edition  of  the  English  ^»  Iliad'*  was  printed  in  Holland  in  Duodedmo^ 
and  imported  clandestinely  for  the  gratification  of  those  who  were  impatient 
to  read  what  they  could  not  yet  afford  to  buy.  This  fraud  could  only  be 
counteracted  by  an  edition  equally  cheap  and  more  commodious ;  and  Lin- 
tot  was  compelled  to  contract  bis  folio  at  once  into  a  Duodecimo,  and  lose 
the  advantage  of  an  intermediate  gradation.  The  notes,  which  in  theDutdi 
•fcopies  were  placed  at  the  end  of  each  book,  as  they  had  been  in  the  large 
Tolumes,  wer^e  now  subjoined  to  the  text  in  the  same  page,  and  are  thers 
fore  more  easily  consulted.  Of  this  edition  two  thousand  five  hundred  were 
first  printed,  and  five  thousand  a  few  weeks  afterwards;  but  indeed  great 
iiumbers  were  necessary  to  produce  considerable  profit. 

Pope,  having  :now  emittec|  his  proposals,  and  engaged  not  only  his  ova 
reputation,  but  in  some  degree  that  of  his  friends,  who  patronised  lus'sab- 
scription,  began  to  be  frighted  at  his  own  undertaking;  and  finding  him- 
self at  first  embarrassed  with  difficulties,  which  retarded  and  oppressed  him, 
he  was  for  a  time  timocous  and  uneasy  ;  had  his  nights  disturbed'by  dreams 
of  long  journeys  through  unknown  ways,  and  wished,  zb  he  said,  ^  thtt 
**  somebody  would  hang  him*.** 

This  misery,  however,  was  not  of  long  continuance ;  he  grew  by  de- 
grees more  acquainted  with  Homer's  images  and  expressions,  and  practke 
increased  his  facility  of  versification.  In  a  short  time  he  represents  himseK' 
as  dispatching  regularly  fifty  verses  a  day,  which  would  shew  him  by  an  easy 
computation  the  termination  of  his  labour. 

His  own  diffidence  was  not  his  only  vexation.  He  that  asks  a  subscrip- 
tion soon  finds  that  he  has  enemies.  All  who  do  not  encourage  hia>>  de- 
fame him. 

He  that  wants  money  will  rather  be  thought  angry  than  poor;  and  he 
that  wishes  to  save  his  money  conceab  his  avarice  by  his  malice.  Addi- 
son had  hinted  his  suspicion  that  Pope  was  too  much  a  Tory  ;  and  some  of 
the  Tories  suspected  his  ptinciples  because  he  had  contriboted  to  the 
<f  Guardian,"  which  was  carried  on  by  Steele. 

To  those  who  ceilsured  his  politicks  were  added  enemies  yet  moredange^ 
ous  who  called  in  question  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  his  qualificatiooi 
for  a  translator  of  Homer.  To  these  he  made  no  public  opposition ;  batift 
one  of  his  Letters  escapes  from  them  as  well  as  he  can.  At  an  age  likehiii 
for  he  was  not  nure  than  twenty-five,  with  an  irregular  education,  and  a 
coure  oi  I'fr  1  Vvhich  fnuch  seems  to  have  passed  in  conversation,  it  is  not 
very  likelV  xl'i:  he  overflowed  with  Greek.  But  wh^n  he  felt  himself  defi- 
cient he  ^0'.\rli  assistgrce  ;  and  what  inao  of  learning  would  refuse  to  help 
him  ?  iJiuutu  cr.quirics  into  the  force  of  words  arc  less  necessary  in  tnw- 
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latlng  Homer  than  other  poets^  because  his  positions  are  general,  and  his 
representations  natural,  with  very  little  dependence  on  local  or  ten>poratr 
customs,  on  those  changeable  scenes  of  artificial,  life,  which,  by  mingling 
original  with  accidental  notions,  and  crowding  the  mind  with  images  which 
dme  effaceSj  produces  ambiguity  in  diction,  and  obscurity  in  books.  To 
this  open  display  of  unadulterated  nature  it  must  be  ascribed,  that  Homer 
has  fewer  passages  of  doubtful  meaning  than  any  other  poet  either  in  the 
learned  or  modern  languages.  I  have  read  of  a  man  who  being,  by  his  ig-  . 
norance  of  Greek,  compelled  to  gratify  his  curiosity  with  the  Latin  printed 
on  the  opposite  page,  declared  that  from  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  lines  li- 
terally rendered,  he  formed  nobler  ideas  of  the  Homeric  majesty  than  from 
ibe  laboured  elegance  of  polished  versions. 

Those  literal  translations  were  always  at  hand,  and  from  them  he  could 
easily  obtain  his  author's  sense  with  sufficient  certainty :  and  among  the 
readers^ of  Homer  the  number  is  yery  small  of  those  who  iin  much  in  the 
Greek  more, than  in  the  Latin,  except  the  musick  of  the  numbers* 

If  more  help  was  waiting,  he  had  the  poetical  translation  of  "  Eobanos 
Hessus,*'  an  unweaii^d  writerof  Latin  verses;  he  had  the  French  Homers 
of  .La  Valteire  and  Dacier,  and  the  English  of  Ciiap.nan,  Hobbes,  and 
Ogilby.  With  Chapman,  whose  work,  though  now  totally  neglected,  seems 
so  have  been  popular  almost  to  th«  end  of  the  last  century,  he  had  very 
frequent  consultations,  and  perhaps  never  translated  any  passage  till  he  had 
lead  his  version,  which  indeed  he  has  been  sometimes  suspected  of  using 
instead  of  the  original. 

Notes  were  likewise  to  be  provided  ;  for  the  six  volumes  would  have  been 
▼ery  little  more  than  six  pamphlets  without  them.  What  the  mere  perusal 
of  the  text  could  suggest.  Pope  wanted  no  assistance  to  collect  or  metho- 
dize ;  but  more  was  necessary;  many  pages  were  to  be  filled,  and  learning 
must  supply  materials  to  wit  and  judgment.  Something  might  be  gathered 
from  Dacier;  but  no  man  loves  to  be  indebted  to  his  contemjioraries,  and 
Dacier  was  accessible  to  common  readers.  Eustarljius  was  therefore  neces- 
sarily consulted.  To  read  Eustathius,  of  whose  work  there  was  then  no 
Latin  version,  I  suspect  Pope,  if  he  had  been  willing,  not  to  have  been 
able  ;  some  other  was  therefore  to  be  found,  who  had  leisure  as  well  as  abi- 
lities; and  he  was  doubtless  most  readily  employed  who  would  do  much 
work  for  little  money. 

The  (listory  of  the  notes  has  never  been  traced.    Broome^  in  his  preface 
.  to  his  poems,  declares  himself  the  commentator  "in  part  uppn  the  Iliad;**  and 
it  appears  from  Fenton's  Letter^   preserved  in  the  Museum,  that  Broome 
was  at  first  engaged  in  consulting  JEustathius;  but  that  after  a  time,  whate-* 
.  vcr  was  the  reason,  he  desisted  ;  another  man  of  Cambridge  was  then  em- 
ployed, who  soon  grew  weary  of  the  work  i  and  a  third  that  was  recommended 
^  ty  Thirlby,  is  now  discovered  to  have  been  Jortin^  a  man  since  well  known 
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to  the  learned  world,  who  complained  that  Pope  having  accepted  and  ap. 
proved  his  performance,  never  testified  any  curiosty  to  sec  him,  and  who 
professed  to  have  forgotten  the  terms  on  which  he  worked.  The  terms  whiA 
Fen  ton  uses  are  very  mercantile:  **  I  think  at  first  sight  that  his  perfor- 
«  mances  is  very  commendable,  and  have  sent  word  for  him  to  finish'  the 
**  17th  book,  and  to  send  it  with  his  demands  for  his  trouble.  I  have  here 
•*  enclosed  the  specimen;  if  the  rest  come  before  the  return^  I  will  keep 
"  them  till  i  receive  your  order." 

Broome  then  offered  his  service  a  second  time,  which  was  probably 
accepted,  as  they  had  afterwards  a  closer  correspondence.  Parnell  contri- 
buted the  Liife  of  Homer,  which  Pope  found  so  harsh,  that  he  took  great 
pains  in  correcting  it :  and  by  his  own  diligence,  with  such  help  as  kindness 
or  monfcy  could  procure  him,  in  somewhat  more  than  five  years  he  compktcd 
his  version  of  the  **  Iliad,"  with  the  notes.  Hp  began  it  in  171Z,  hb  twenty- 
fifth  year;  and  concluded  it  in  1718,  his  thirtieth  year. 

When  we  find  him  translating  fifty  lines  a  day,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  he  would  have  brought  his  work  to  a  more  speedy  conclusion.  The 
•*  Iliad,"  containing  less  than  sixteen  thousand  verses,  might  have  been 
dispatched  in  less  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  days  by  fifty  verses  in  a 
day.  The  notes,  compiled  with  the  assistance  of  his  mercenaries,  could  not 
be  supposed  to  require  more  time  than  the  text.  According  to  this  cakula- 
tion,  the  progress  of  Pope  may  seem  to  have  been  slow ;  but  the  distance  is 
commonly  very  great  between  actual  performances  and  speculative  possibility 
it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  as  much  as  has  been  done  to-day  may  be  done 
to-morrow ;  but  on  the  morrow  some  difficulty  immerges,  or  some  external 
impediment  obstructs.  Indolence,  interruption,  business,  and  pleasure,  all 
take  their  turns  of  retardation  ;  and  every  long  woik  is  lengthened  bf  a 
thousand  causes  that  can,  and  ten  thousand  that  cannot,  be  recounted. 
Perhaps  no  extensive  and  multifarious  performance  was  ever  efifected  within 
the  term  originally  fixed  in  the  undertaker's  mind.  He  that  runs  iagaiost 
Time,  has  an  antagonist  not  subject  to  casualties. 

The  encouragement  given  to  this  translation,  though  report  seems  to  have 
over-rated  it,  was  such  as  the  world  has  not  often  seen.  The  subscribers 
were  five-hundred  and  seventy-five.  The  copies  for  which  subscriptions 
were  given  were  six  hundred  and  fifty  four;  and  only  six  hundred  and  sixty 
were  printed.  For  those  copies  Pope  had  nothing  to  pay;  he  therefore  re- 
ceived,, including  the  tviro  hundred  pounds  a  volume,  five  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty  poC^nds  four  shillings  without  deduction,  as,the  books 

were  supplied  by  Lintot. 

By  the  success  of  his  subscription  Pope  was  relieved  from  those  piecuniary 
distresses  with  which,  notwithstanding  his  popularity,  he  had  hitherto  strug- 
gled.   Lord  Oxford  had  often  lamented  his  disc^ualification  for  public  em- 
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ployment,  but  never  proposed  a  pensioiu  While  the  translaiionof '*  Homer" 
was  in  its  progress,  Mr.  Craggs,  tlien  secretary  pf  state.  Offered  to  procure 
him  a  pension,  which,  at  least  during  his  ministry,  might  be  enjoyed  with 
secrecy.  This  was  not  accepted  by  Pope,  who  told  him,  however,  that  if  he 
should  be  pressed  with  want  of  money,  he  would  send  to  him  for  occasional 
supplies.  Craggs  was  not  long  in  power,  and  was  never  solicited  for  money 
by  Pope,  who  disdamed  to  beg  what  be  did  not  want. 

With  the  product  of  this  subscription,  which  he  had  too  much  discretion 
to  squander,  he  secured  his  future  life  from  want,  by  considerable  annuities. 
The  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  found  10  have  been  charged 
with  five  hundred  pounds  a  year^  payable  to  Pope^  which  doubtless  his 
translation  enabled  him  to  purchase. 

It  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  literary  Curiosity,  that.I  deduce  thus  minutely 
the  history  of  the  English  "Iliad/'  It  is  certainly  the  noblest  version  of 
poetry  which  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  and  its  publication  must  therefore 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  events  in  the  annals  of  Learning. 

To  those  who  have  skill  to  estin^te  the  excellence  and  diflSculty  of  this 
great  work,  it  must  be  very  desirable  to  know  how  it  was  performed,  and 
by  what  gradations  it  advanced  to  correctness.  Of  such  an  intellectual  pro- 
cess the  knowledge  has  very  rarely  been  attainable ;  but  happily  there  re- 
mains the  original  copy  of  the  "  Iliad,"  which,  being  obtained  by  Boling* 
broke  as  a  curiosity,  descended  from  him  to  Mallet,  and  is  now  by  the  soli- 
cirat'fbnof  the  late  Dr.  Maty  reposited  in  the  Museum. 

Between  this  manuscript,  which  is  written  upon  accidental  fragments  of 
paper,  and  the  printed  edition,  there  must  have  been  an  intermediate  copy, 
that  was  perhaps  destroyed  as  it  returned  from  the  presi*. 

From  the  first  copy  I  have  procured  a  few  transcripts,  and  shall  exhibit 
fir:>t  the  printed  lines  ;  then,  in  a  small  print,  those  of  the  manuscripts,  with 
ail  their  variatinns.  Those  words  iti  the  small  print  which  are  given  iu 
Italicks,  are  cancelled  in  the  copy,  and  the  words  placed  u»der  thcui 
adopted  in  their  stead. 

The  beginning  of  the  first  bo^ik  stands  thus  :  ^ 

The  wrath  'of  Pelcus'  son,  the  direful  spring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  O  Goddess,  sing. 
That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  rcigh 
/        The  souls  ofniij^hty  chiefs  untimely  slain. 

^  The  stcrh  Pelidc*'  rage,  O  Cod  den,  ting. 

yvrath 
O:  til  the  woes  ofGreeet  the  fatftl  spring, 

Grecinn 
Thtt  itrew*d  with  mmrritr^  dcAd  the  Phff^iaa  pUia, 
y  heroet 

Aad  pe9^td  tb€  dsrk  hell  with  henet  slain  ; 
fillM  the  ^dy  b«U  wick  chiefs  untimelv 
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Whose  limbs  unburied  on  the  naked  shore. 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore. 

Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  strove ; 

Such  was  the  sovereign  doom>  and  such  the  will  of  Jove. 

Whote  limbs,  vobiiried  oa  the  hottile  shore, 

Dcfoaring  dogs  and  greedy  vultures  tore. 

Since  ^r^iAtridet  tnd  jfcbiiUr  atovc  ; 

Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  tnd  such  the  will  of  Jovr» 

Declare,  O  Muse,  m  what  ill-fsitcd  hour 

Sprung  the  fierce  strife,  from  what  offended  power? 

Latona's  son  a  dire  contagion  spread. 

And  heap'd  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead  » 

The  King  of  men  his  reverend  priest  defy'd. 

And  for  the  king's  offence  the  people  dj'd. 

Declare,  O  Goddess,  what  offended  Power 
Enflam'd  their  r«^«,  in  that  UTimen'd  hour  ; 

anger  fatal,  hapless 

PhoDbus  himself  the  dhre  debate  procurM  ; 

fierce 
T*  avenge  the  wrongs  hlsinjnr'd  priest  endured 
For  this  the  Cod  a  dire  infection  spread, 
And  heapM  the  camp  with  milliom  of  the  dead  : 
The  King  of  Men  the  Sacred  Sire  defy'd. 
And  for  the  king^s  ofience  the  peoplt  dy*d. 

For  Qiryses  sought  with  costly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  Victor's  chain  f 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  stands, 
Apollo's  awful  ensigns  grace  his  hands, 
Bjr  these  he  begs,  and  lowly  bending  down, 
£xtends  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown.- 

tot  Chryses  sought  by  fraents  to  regain 

costly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  Vi:ccor*s  chain  ; 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  stands, 
Apollo^s  awful  ensign  g:-ac*d  his  hands. 
By  these  he  begs,  and  bwly  benaing  dowa 
^ke  giUem  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 
Presents  the  sceptre 
/Vr  these  at  ensigns  tf  hU  Gtibe  tare, 
Ike  GpJ  that  semh  his  g»lden  shaft t afar  ; 
The  low  on  earth,  the  venerable  man. 
Suppliant  before  the  brother  king's  teg  an . 

He  sued  to  all,  but  chief  implored  for  grace. 
The  brother  kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race  ;    , 
Ye  kings  and  warriours  may  your  vows  becrown'd. 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground  ; 
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May  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  arc  a*er# 
Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 

To  all  he  saed,  but  chief  impIorM  for  grace 
The  brother  kings  of  Atreuk^  roytl  rtce. 
Ye  Mfu  of  Atrensy  mty  your  vows  be  crowo'^y 

Kings  aod  warriors  . 

Twrr  labottrs,  by  the  G»Js  he  dlJjour  lahurs  envm'ii  ' 

Zo  may  the  Geds  your  ewmu  viitb  conquest  Mess^ 
And  Troy^  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  groand  ; 
nil  laid 

And  crevnyeur  labours  vtith  deterv^d  success  ; 
May  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  loili  are  o>r. 
Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 

But,  oh  !  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain. 

And  give  Chryseis  to  these  arms  again ; 

If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  present  move,  ^ 

And  dread  avenging  Phoebus,  son  of  Jove. 

But,  oh  t  relieve  a  hapless  parentis  pain, 
And  give  my  daughter  tothe^aitni  again  ; 
Meeeive  my  gifts  ;  if  mercy  fails  yet  let  my  present  movCj 
And  fear  tht  Qod  that  deuis  his  detrtssreumd^ 
avenging  Phcebus,  son  of  Jove. 

The  Greeks,  in  shouts^  their  johirasseftt  declare 
The  priest  to  reverence,  and  release  the  fair. 
Not  so  Atrides  ;  he  with  kingly  pride, 
Repuls'd  the  sacred  Sire,  and  thus  reply'd. 

He  »aid,  the  Greeks  their  joint  assent  declare^ 
^  he  father  said,  the  gen'teus  Grttkt  rtlf^ty 
T*  accept  the  ransom,  and  release  the  iair  : 
Revere  the  priest  f  and  speak  their  joint  assent  e 
Not  so  the  tyrant^  he,  with  kingly  pride, 

Atrides,'  , 

Repuls*d  the  sabred  Sire,  and  thus  replyM 
\Not  so  the  tyrant.  DkTdbh,] 

Of  these  lines,  and  of  the  whole  first  book,  I  am  told  that  there  was  yet 
former  copy,  more  varied,  and  more  defornoed  with  interlineations. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  book  varies  very  littk  from  the  printed 
•age,  and  is  therefore  set  down  without  any  parallel;  the  few  differences  do 
iot  require  to  be  elaborately  displayed*  ' 

Now  pleasing  sleep  had  seaPd  each  mortal  eye  % 
Stretched  in  their  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  lie  ; 
Th'  Immortals  slumber'd  en  their  thrones  above. 
All  but  the  ever  watchful  eye  of  Jove.' 
To  "honour  Theti'  son  he  bends  his  care, 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war. 

3U2  Then 
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Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  »gbt« ' 
And  thus  comma/tils  the  vision  of  tiie  night : 

directs 
Fly  hence,  delusive  dream,  and,  light  ay  air. 
To  Agamemnon's  royal  tent  repair ; 
Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  th'  embattled  trains 
March  all  his  legions  to  the  dusty  plain. 
Nouo  tell  the  Kin^'tit  given  him  to  destroy 
Declare  ev*n  now 
TChe  lofty  walls  of  wide  extended  Tpoy ; 

towers 
for  now  no  more  the  Gods  with  Fate  contend  | 
At  Juno's  suit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 
I>estruction  hovers  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 

hangs 
And  nodding  Iliuip  waits  th'  impending  fall* 

Invocation  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ships. 

Say,  Virgins,  seated  round  the  throne  divine, 
All-knowbg  Goddesses !  immortal  Nine  f 
Since  earth's  wide  regions,  heaven's  unmeasured  heights 
And  [jell's  abyss,  hide  nothing  from  your  sight, 
(We  wretched  mortals  I  lost  in  doubts  below. 
But  guess  by  rumour,  and  but  boas(  we  know) 
Oh  sity  what  heroes,  fir'd  by  thirst  of  &me, 
Or  urg'd  by  wrongs,  to  Troy's  destruction  came  f 
To  count  them  all  denands  a  thousand  tongues, 
A  throat  of  brass  and  adamantine  lungs. 

NoWf  Virgin  Goddeste%  immortal  Nioe  !  * 

That  round  Olympus*  hetveoly  sfiromic  shine, 
/     Who  tee  throufch  heaven  and  earth,  and  hell  profound^ 
^  And  all  things  know,  ^nd  sll  things  can  resound ; 
Kelate  what  armies  sought  the  Trojan  land. 
What  nations  foHow'd,  aod  what  chiefs  command  ; 
^For  douhtCnl  Fame  distrteca  mankind  below, 
And  nothing  can  we  tell,  and  nothing  know) 
Witbonr  ^our  aid,  tp  count  th*  unnumbered  train, 
A  thousand  mouths,  a  thouand  tongues  were  Vaio^. 

J|?mI  V.    1/.  I. 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides'  soul  inspires, 
Fills  with  her  force,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires  : 
Above  the  Greeks  his  deathless  fame  to  raise, 
4nd  crown  her  hero  with  distinguish'd  praise^ 
High  on  his  helm  celestial  lightnings  play, 
}i\i  beamy  shield  emiu  alivii^ray  ; 
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Th'  unwearied  blaze  incessant  streans  sapplies» 
Like  cbe  red  star  that  fires  th'  autumnal  skies. 

BatPtllas  now  Tydidei*  soal  iotptre% 
FiUt  with  her  ragf,  ajid  wtrmt  with  all  her  fires; 

force, 
0*cr  tU  the  Greeks  decrees  his  fame  to  raise. 
Above  the  Greeks  bir  Koarrhr^i  fame  to  praise, 

his  deathless 
And  crown  her  hero  with  iMiawr/a/ praise; 

distiogaish'd 
Bright  frtm  his  beamy  cre^  the  lightnings  pTay, 
High  on  helm 

From  his  broad  bnckler  flashed  the  livlog  ray. 
High  on  his  helm  celestial  lightnings  play. 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  living  ray. 
The  Goddess  with  her  breath  the  flame  soppliet^ 
Bright  as  the  stars  whose  fires  in  Autumn  rise*. 
Her  breath  divine  thick  streaming  flames  supplies^ 
Bright  as  the  stars  that  fires  the  aytumnal  skies^ 
Th*  unwearied  bbze  incessant  streams  supplies. 
Like  the  red  star  that  fires  th-  aotumpal  akiea. 

When  first  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  sight. 
And  bath'd  in  ocean  shoots  a  keener  light. 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  the  chief  bestow'd, 
£uch  from  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow^  y 
Onward  she  drives  him  furiovs  to  engage. 
Where  the  fight  burns,  and  where  the  thickest  rage* 

When  fresh  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  sight. 
And  ^ilds  old  Ocean  with  a  blate  of  light, 
■  Blight  as  the  star  that  fires  t|i*  autumnal  skies. 
Fresh  from  the  deep,  and  gilds  the  seas  and  skiea. 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  her  chief  be>tow*d. 
Such  ^parkIing  rays  from  his  bright  armour  f)ow*d. 
Such  trom  his  arms  the  fierce  eflFulgence  flowM, 
Onward  she  drives  him  beaiUng  to  engage, 

furious 
Whef  e  the  cpar  hletds^  and  where  the  fiercest  rage, 
fight  burns,  thickest 

The  sons  of  Dares  first  the  combat  sought. 
A  wealthy  priest,  but  ric-h  without  a  fisult ; 
In  Vulcan's  fane  the  father's  days  were  led, 
The  sons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  brv  d ; 

There  lived  a  Trojan— Dares  wash's  name. 
The  priest  of  Vulcan,  rich,  \et  void  of  blame ; 
The  sons  of  Dircs  first  the  combat  sought, 
A  wealthy  priest,  but  rich  without  a  fault. 
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As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  kmp  of  m^t. 

O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  kcr  mcitd  light; 

When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 

And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  *$cene  ; 

Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 

And  stars  unnumberM  gild  the  glowing  pok  i 

O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed. 

And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head  : 

Then  ^ine  the  vales-^e  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 

A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies; 

The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 

Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light. 

So  m^y  flames  before  proud  flion  blaze. 

And  lighten  glimnieringPCanthus  with  their  rays; 

The  long  reflection  of  the  distant  fires 

Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires: 

A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild. 

And  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field  ; 

FciU  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend^ 

Whose  umber'd  arms  by  fits  thick  flashes  send  ; 

J^ud  neigh  the  'coursers  o'er  their  heaps  of  com. 

And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  mom.  • 

As  whcD  in  stiStiess  of  the  silent  night. 
At  when  the  moon  in  all  her  lurtre  bright. 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
0*er  heaven*s  tUar  asure  *bed'  her  silvir  b'ght ; 

pure  rpreads  sacred 

As  still  in  air  ihe  trembling  bstre  stood. 
And  o'er  its  golden  border  shoots  a  flood ;  . 
When  M  /tff/r^a/r  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 

not  *  breath 
And  Iff  dim  clopd  overcasts  the  solemn  scene ; 

not  a 
'Around  her  silver  throne  the  planets  glow. 
And  stars  nnnamber*d  trembling  beams  bestow  ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnnmberM  gild  the  glowing  pole: 
Clear  gleams  of  light  o*er  the  dark  trees  are  seen, 

o*er  the  dark  trees  a  yeUow  sheds, 
0*er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  gretn  they  shed, 

gleam  ** 

verdure 
And  tip  with  silver  all  the  wuuatain  heads 

forest 
And  tip  with  silver  every  moontain*s  head* 
The  valiies  open,  and  the  forests  ri^e, 
The  f  ales  appear,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise. 
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Then  shioe  the  vales,  the  rock«  ia  prospea  riit, 
AU  nature  stands  reveaPd  before  our  eyes; 
A  fiood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies. 

The  conecious  shepherd,  joyful  at  the  tight. 

Byes  the  blue  vault,  tad  aumbers  every  light. 
The  coo&cioui  sviaiiu  rejoicing  at  the  sight 

shepherds  gazing  with-  delight 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  ble»  the  vivid  fight. 

glorious, 
nsefvil 
So  many  flames  before  tht  navj  blaie, 

proud  Ilioa 
And  Kghten  glimmeriog  Xanthus  with  their  rays. 
Wide  o*er  the  fields  to  Troy  extend  the  gleams. 
And  tip  the  distant  spires  with  fainter  beams; 
The  long  reflexions  of  the  distant  fires 
Gild  the  high  walU,  and  trembles  on  the  spires; 
Gleam  on  the  vralls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires ; 
A  thousand  fires  at  distant  stations  bright. 
Gild  the  dark  prospect  and  dispel  the  night. 

thes6  Specimens  every  man  who  has  cultivated  poetry,  or  who  delights 
,cc  the  mind  from  the  rudeness  of  its  first  conceptions  to  the  elegance 
iast,  will  naturally  desire  a  greater  number;  but  most  other  readers 
ready  tired,  and  I  am  not  writing  only  to  poets  and  philosophers, 
e  "  Iliad"  was  published  volume  by  volume,  as  the  translaxion  pro- 
d;  the  four  first  books  appeared  in  1715.  The  expectation  of  this 
was  undoubtedly  high,  and  every  man  who  had  connected  his  name 
criticism,  or  poetry,  was  desirous  of  such  intelligence  as  might  enable 
o  talk  upon  the  popular  topick.  Halifax,  who,  by  having  been  first  a 
and  then  a  J)atron  of  poetry,  had  acquired  the  right  of  being  a  judge, 
billing  to  hear  some  books  while  they  were  yet  unpublished.  Of  this 
rsal  Pope  afterwards  gave  the  following  account*. 
The  famous  Lord  Halifax  was  rather  a  pretender  to  taste  than  really 
;sessed  of  it. — When  I  had  finished  the  two  or  three  first  books  of  my 
nslation  of  the  "  Iliad,'*  that  Lord  desired  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
m  read  at  his  house — Addison,  Congreve,  and  Garth,  were  there  at  the 
ding.  In  four  or  five  places,  Lord  Halifax  stopt  me  very  civilly,  and, 
h  a  speceh  each  time  much  of  the  same  kind,  *  Ibeg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
pe  ;  but  there  is  something  in  that  passage  that  does  not  quite  please 
.  Be  so  good  as  to  mark  the  place,  and  consider  it  a  little  at  your  lei- 
e. — I  am  sure  you  can  give  it  a  little  turn.' — I  returned  from  Lord  Ha- 
x's  with  Dr.  Garth,  in  his  chariot ;  and,  as  we  were  going  along,  was 
ing  to  the  Doctor,  that  my  Lord  had  laid  me  under  a  great  deal  of  dit*- 
ilty  by  such  loose  and  general  observations;  that  I  had  been  thinking 
:r  the  passages  almost  ever  since,  and  could  not  guess  at  what  it  was 

*  Spence. 
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*<  that  offended  h'ls  Lordship  in  either  of  them.  Garth  laughed  hearrily  at 
"  my  embarrassment ;  said,  I  had  not  been  long  enough  acquainted  with 
"  Lord  Halifax  to  know  his  way  yet;  that  I  need  not  puzzle  myself  abou: 
"  looking  those  places  over  and  over  when  I  got  home.  «  All  you  need 
«  do  (says  he)  is  to  leave  them  just  as  they  are ;  Call  on  Lo'fd  HWifir  two  ' 
••  oc  three  months  hence,  thank  him  for  his  kind  observations  on  those  pas- 
sages, and  then  read  them  to  him  as  altered.  I  have  known  him  mud 
longer  than  you  have,  and  will  be  answerable  for  thfe  event/  I  followed 
his  advice;  wailed  on  Lord  Halifax  some  time  after;  said,  I  hoped  be 
*^  would  find  his  objections  to  those  passages  removed  ;>ead  i hem  to  him 
"  exactly  as  they  were  at  first;  and  his  Lordship  was  extremely  pleased 
•*  with  ihem,  and  cried  out,  *  Ay,  now  they  are  perfectly  right:  nothing  can 
«*  be  better." 

It  is  seldom  that  the  great  or  the  wise  suspect  that  they  are  despised  or 
cheated.  Halifax,  thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity  of  securing  immorta-  , 
lity,  made  some  advances  of  favour  and  some  overtures  of  ad  vantage' to  Pope, 
iK^hich  he  seems  to  have  received  with  sullen  coldness.  All  our  knowledge 
of  this  transaction  is  derived  from  a  single  Lerter(Dcc.  i,  1714),  in  whidi  I 
Pope  says,  "  I  am  obliged  to  you,  both  for  the  favours  you  have  done  me, 
**  and  those  you  intend  me.  I  distrust  neither  your  will  nor  your  memorv, 
**  when  it  is  to  do  good  ;  and  if  I  ever  become  troublesome  or  solicitous,  it 
**  must  not  be  out  of  expectation,  but  out  of  gratitude.  Your  Lordship 
"  may  cause  me  to  live  agreeably  in  the  town,  or  contentedly  in  ihecoun- 
'^  try,  which  is  really  all  the  difference  I  set  between  an  easy  fortune  addi 
"  small  one  It  is  indeed  a  high  strain  of  generosity  in  you  to  ihiukcf 
*^  making  me  easy  all  my  life,  only  because  I  have  been  so  happy  as  todi- 
"  vert  you  seme  few  hours:  ,bur,  if  I  may  have  leave  to  add  it  is  because 
«*  you  think  me  no  enemy  to  my  native  country,  there  will  appear  a  better 
*'  reason;  for  I  must  of  consequence  be  very  much  (as  I  sincerely  ax, 
<«  your'ji,  &c." 

These  voluntary  offers,  and  this  faint  acceptance,  ended  without  "effect. 
The  patron  was  not  accustomed  to  such  frigid  gratitude  ;  and  the  poet  fed 
his  own  pride  with  the  dignity  of  independence.  They  probably  were  su>- 
picious  of  each  other.  Pope  would  not  dedicate  till  he  saw  at  What  rate  his 
praise  was  valued ;  he  would  be  "  troublesome  out  of  gratitude,  not  expecia- 
**  tion.*'  Halifax  thought  hiinself  entitled  to  confidence;  and  would  give 
r*othing,  unless  he  knew  what  he  should  receive.  Their  commerce  had  \is 
beginning  in  hope  of  praise  on  one  side,  and  of  money  on  the  other,  aud 
ended  because  Pope  was  less  eager  of  money  than  Halifax  of  praise.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Halifax  had  any  personal  benevolence  to  Pope  ;  it  is  evident 
that  Pope  looked  on  Halifax  with  scorn  and  hatred. 

The  reputation  of  this  great  work  failed  of  gaining  him  a  patron  ;  but  it 
deprived  him  of  a  friend.  Addison  an^l  he  were  now  at  the  head  of  poetry 
and  criticism;  and  both  in  such  a  state  of  elevation,  that^  like  the  two  livals 
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in  the  Roman  state,  one  could  no  longer  bear  an  equal,  nor  the  other  a  su- 
perior. Of  the  gradual  abatement  of  kiqdness  between  friends,  the  begin- 
ning is  often  scarcely  discernible  by  themselves,  and  the  process  is  conti- 
nued by' petty  provocations,  and  incivilities  sometimes  peevishly  returned, 
and  sometimes  contemptuously  neglected,  which  woald  escape  all  attention 
but  that  of  pride,  and  drop  from  any  memory  but  that  of  resentment.  That 
the  quarrel  of  these  two  wits  should  be  minutely  deduced,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  writer  to  whom,  as  Homer  says,  "  nothing  but  rumour  has 
**  reached,  and  who  has  no  personal  knowledge." 

Pope  doubtless  approacl>ed  Addison,  when  the  reputation  of  their  wit  first 
brought  them  together,  with  the  respect  due  to  a  man  whose  abilities  were 
acknowledged,  and  who,  having  attained  that  eminence  to  which  he  was 
^-  himself  aspiring,  had  in  his  hands  the  distribution  of  literary  fame.  He 
f  paid  court  with  sufficient  diligence  by  his  Prologue  to  "  Cato,"  by  his  abuse 
of  Dennis,  and  with  praise  yet  more  direct,  by  his  poem  on  the  ^*  Dialogues 
**  on  Medals,**  of  whicli  the  immediate  publication  was  then  intended.  In 
all  this  there  was  no  hypocrisy;  for  he  confessed  that  he  found  in  Addison 
something  more  pleasing  than  m  any  other  man. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  as  Pope  saw  himself  favoured  by  the  world,  and 
more  frequently  compared  his  own  powers  with  thpse  of  others,  his  confix 
dence  increased,  and  his  submission  lessened :  and  that  Addison  felt  no  da- 
light  frooi  the  advances  of  a  young  wit,  who  might  soon  contend  with  him 
for  the  highest  place.  l-LvtTv  great  man,  of  wiiatever  kind  be  his  greatness, 
has  among  Iiis  frief)ds  those  who  officiously,  or  in<jidiously,  quicken  hi^at- 
teniion  to  offences,  heighten  his  disgust,  and  stimulate  his  resentment.  Of 
such  adhrrenis  Adcii^on  doubtless  had  many;  and  Pope  was  now  too  high 
to  be  without  thcni. 

From  the  emission  and  recfeption  of  the  Proposals  for  the  ''Iliad,"  the 
kindness  of  Addi«:on  seems  to  have  abated.  Jervas  the  painter  once  pleased 
himself  (Aug.  20,  1714)  with  imagining  that  he  had  re-established  their 
friendship;  and  wrote  to  Pope  that  Addison  once  suspected  him  of  too  clo^e 
a  confederacy  with  Swift,  but  was  now  satisfied  with  his  conduct.  To  this 
Pope  answered,  a  week  after,  that  his  engagements  to  Swift  were  such  as 
his  services  in  regard  to  the  subscription  dimaaded,  and  that  the  Tories  ne- 
ver put  him  under  the  necessity  of  asking  leave  to  be  grateful.  **  But,** 
says  he,  "  as  Mr.  Addison  roust  be  the  judge  in  what  regards  himself,  and 
«*  seems  to  have  no  very  just  one  in  regard  to  me,  sp  I  must  own  to  you  I 
*'  expect  nothing  but  civility  from  him.**  In  the  same  Letter  he  mentions 
Philips,  as  having  been  busy  to  kindle  animosity  between  them;  but,  in  a 
Letter  to  Addison,  he  expresses  some  consciousoesi  of  behaviour^  inatten- 
tively deficient  in  respect. 

'     Of  Swift's  industry  in  promoting  the  subscription,  there  remains  the  tes- 
timony of  Kennet^  no  friend  to  either  him  of  Pope. 
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",  No?,  a,  1713,  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the  coffee-house,  and  had  a  how 
"  from  every  body  but  me,  who,  I  confess,  could  not  .bat  despise  him. 
*<  When  I  came  to  the  anii-cliamber  to  wait,  before  prayers,  Dr.  Swift  vas 
<^  the  principal  man  of  talk  and  busifiess,  and  acted  as  master  of  requests. 
«  Then  he  instructed.a  young  nobleman  that  the  best  poet  in  EngUmiwis 
«  Mr.  Pope  (a  papist),  v  ho  had  begun  a  translation  of  Homer  inio  English 
"  verse,  for  tVhich  he  must  have  tJiem  all  jtihscrih;  for,  says  be,  the  author 
**  sha/1  not  begin  to  print  till  I  hive  z  thousand  guineas  for  him." 

About  this  time  it  is  likely  that  Steele,  who  wa,s  with  all  his  political 
fury,  good-natured  and  officious,  procured  an  ii^terview  between  these  aog^ 
rivals,  wkich  ended  in  aggravated  malevolence.  On  this  occasion,  if  the 
reports  be  true.  Pope  made  his  complaint  with  frankness  and  spirit;  as  a 
man  undtsjrvedly  neglected  or  opposed  ;  and  Addison  affected  a  contemp- 
tuous unconcern,  and,  in  a  calm  even  voice,  reproached  Pope  with  his  va- 
nity, and,  telling  him  of  the  improvements  which  his  early  wo^k»hadr^ 
ceived  from  his  own  remarks  and  those  of  Steele,  said  that, he,  being nov 
engaged  in  public  business,  had  no  longer  any  care  for  his  poetical  reputa- 
tion ;  nor  had  any  other  desire,  with  regard  to  Pope,  than  that  he  sbouU 
not,  by  too  much  arrogance,  aliene  the  publick* 

To  this  Pope  is  said  to  have  replied  with  great  keenness  and  severity,  op- 
braiding  Addison  with  perpetual  dependence,  and  with  the  abuse  of  thoK 
qualifications  which  he  had  obtained  at  the  public  cost,  and  charging  him 
•with  mean  endeavours  to  o^-.truct  the  progress  of  rising  merit.    Tbe  contest 
rose  so  high,  that  thev  parted  »at  last  without  any  interchange  of  civility. 

The  first  volume  of"  Homer"  was  ( 1715^  in  lime  published  ;  and  a  rival 
version  of  the  fiist  "  Iliad,*'  for  rivals  the  tirre  of  their  appearance  inevitably 
made  them,  was  immediately  printed,  with  the  name  of  Tickell.  It  wassoon 
perceived  that,  among  the  followers  of  Addison.  Tickell  had' the  preference, 
and  the  criticks  and  poets  divided  into  factions.  "i,"says  Pope,  "have the 
"  town,  that  is,  the  mob,  on  my  side;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
•*  smaller  party  to  supply  by  industry  what  it  wants  in  numbers— ^I  appcii 
**  to  the  people  as  my  rightful  judges,  and,  while  they  arc  not  inclined  to 
•*  condemn  me,  shall  not  fear  the  high-flyers  at  Button's."  Thb  opposi* 
tion  he  immediately  imputed  to  Addison,  and  complained  of  it  in  termi 
sufEciently  resentful  to  Craggs,  their  common  friend. 

When  Addison's  opinion  was  asked,  he  declared  the  versions  to  be  both 
good,  but  Tickeii's  the  brst  that  had  ever  been  written;  and  sometimeiiaBl 
that  they  were  both  good,  but  that  Tickell  had  more  of  **  Homer." 

Pope  was  now  sufficiently  irritated ;  his  reputation  and  his  interest  weic 
at  hazard.  lie  once  intended  to  print  together  the  four  versions  of  Drydeo, 
Maynwaring,  Pope,  and  Tickell,  that  they  might  be  readily  compared,  10I 
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fairly  estimated.    This  design  seems  to  have  been  defeated  by  the  refusal  of 
Tonson,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  other  three  versions. 

Pope  intended  at  another  time  a  rigorous  criticism  of  Tickeirs  transla- 
tion^  and  had  had  marked  a  copy,  which  I  have  seen,  in  all  places  tha^ap- 
I>earcd  defective.  But  while  he  was  thus  meditating  defence  or  revenge,  his 
adversary  sunk  before  him  without  a  blow ;  the  voice  of  the  public  were  not 
long  divided,  and  the  preference  was  universally  given  to  Pope's  perform- 
ance. 

He  was  convinced,  by  adding  one  circumstance  to  another,  that  the  other 
translation  was  the  work  of  Addison  himself;  but  if  he  knew  it  in  Addison's 
life  time,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  told  it.  He  left  his  illustrious  antago- 
nist to  be  punished  by  what  has  been  considered  as  the  most  painful  of  all 
reflections,  the  remembrance  of  a  crime  perpetrated  in  vain. 

The  other  circumstances  of  their  quarrel  were  thus  related  by  Pope^. 
•*  Philips  seemed  to  have  beyi  encouraged  to  abuse  me  in  coflFee- houses, 
*'  and  conversations :   and  GiJdon  wrote  a  thing  about  Wycherly,  in  which 
**  he  had  abused  both  me  and  my  relations  very  grosly.  Lord  Warwick  him- 
"  self  told  me  one  day,  that  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  to  be  welj 
with  Mr.  Addison  ,  that  his  jealous  temper  would  never  admit  of  a  settled 
friendship  between  us ;  and,  to  convince  me  of  what  he  had  said,  assured 
me,  that  Addison  had  encouraged  Gildon  to  publish  those  scandals,  ^ad 
had  given  him  ten  guineas  after  they  were  published.     The  next  day, 
**  while  I  was  heated  with  what  I  had  heard,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ad4isoa 
**  to  let  him  know  that  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  this  l)ehaviour  of  his  ; 
'*  that  if  I  was  to  speak  severely  of  him,  in  return  for  it,  it  should  be  not  ia 
**  such  a  dirty  way;  that  I  should   rather  tell  him,  himself,  fairly  of  his 
"  faults,  and  allow  his  good  qualities ;  and  that  it  should  be  something  ia 
*'  the  following  manner:  1  then  adjoined  the  first  sketch  of  what  has  since 
**  been  called  my  satire  on  Addison.     Mr.  Addison  used  mc  very  civilly^ 
**  ever  afterf." 

The  verses  on  Addison  when  they  were  sent  to  Atterbury,  were  considered 
by  him  as  the  most  excellent  of  Pope's  performances;  and  the  writer  was 
.advised,  since  he  knew  where  his  strength  lay,  not  to  s\iffer  it  to  remain 
unemployed. 

This  year  (J7J5)  being,  by  the  sub^riplion,  enabled  to  live  more  t^ 
choice,  having  persuaded  his  father  to  sell  their  estate  at  Binfield,  he  pu*-- 
chased,  I  think  only  lor  his  life,  that  house  at  Twickenham  to  which  his 
residence  aiterwards  procured  so  much  celebration,  and  removed  thiAei: 
with  his  father  and  mother. 

Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  the  quincunx  which  his  verses  mention;  and 

4)eing  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  subterraneous  passage  to  a  garden  on 

rthe  other  side  of  the  road,  he  adorned  it  with  fossile  bodies;  and  dignified  jt 

with  ihe  title  of  a  grotto;  a  place  of  silence  and  retreat,  from  which  he  en- 

3X2  dcavoured 
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deavoured  to  persuade,  his  friends  and  himself  that  cares  and  passions  could 
be  excluded. 

A  grotto  is  not  often  the  vish  or  pleasure  of  an  Englishman^  who  has 
more  frequent  need  to  solicit  than  exclude  the  sun^  but  Pope's  ezcvratioa 
vas  requisite  as  an  entrance  to  his  garden,  and,  as  some  men  try  tobe  proud 
of  their  defects,  he  extracted  an  ornament  from  an  inconvenience,  aod  ti- 
nity  produced  a  grotto  where  necessity  forced  a  passage.  It  may  be  fre- 
quently remarked  of  the  studious  and  speculative,  that  they  are  proud  of 
trifles,  and  that  their  amusements  «eem  frivolous  and  childish  ;  whether  it 
be  that  men  conscious  of  great  leputation  think  themselves  above  the  reach 
of  censure,  and  safe  in  the  admission  of  negligent  indulgences,  or  that  man- 
kind expect  from  ^elevated  genius  an  uniformity  of  greatness,  and  watch  i^ 
degradation  with  malicious  wonder,  like  him  who,  having  followed  with  hii 
eye  an  eagle  into  the  clotrds,  should  lament  that  she  ever  descended  to  a  perch. 

While  the  volumes  of  his  "  Homer"  were  annually  published,  he  collected 
his  former  works  (1717)  into  one  quarto  volume,  to  whicK  he  prefixed  a 
Preface,  written  with  great  sprightliness  and  elegance,  which  was  aftcrwardi 
reprinted,  with  some  passages  subjoined  that  he  at  first  omitted ;  other  mar- 
ginal additions  of  the  same  kind  he  made  in  the  later  editions  of  his  poems. 
Waller  remarks,  that  poets  lose  half  their  praise,  because  the  reader  knows 
not  what  they  have  blotted.  Pope's  voracity  of  fame  taught  him  the  art  of 
obtaining  the  accumulated  honour  both  of  what  he  had  published,  and  of 
vhat  he  had  suppressed. 

In  this  year  his  father  died  suddenly,  in  his  seventy- fifth  year,  having 
passed  twenty-nine  years  in  privacy.  He  is  not  known  but  by  the  character 
'^hich  his  son  has  given  him.  If  the  money  with  which  he  retired  was  all 
gotten  by  himself,  he  had  traded  very  successfully  in  tiroes  when  sudden 
xiches  were  rarely  attainable. 

The  publication  of  the  **  Iliad*' was  at  last  completed  in  1720.  The 
splendor  and  success  of  this  work  raised  Pope  many  enemies,  that  endea- 
voured to  depreciate  his  abilities.  Burnet,  who  was  afterwards  a  judge  of 
no  mean  reputation,  censured  him  in  a  piece  called  "  Homerides"  before 
it  was  published.  Ducket  likewise  endeavoured  to  make  him  ridica]ou& 
Dennis  was  the  perpetual  persecutor  of  all  his  studies.  But,  whoever  his 
criticks  were,  their  writings  are  lost ;  and  the  names  which  are  preserved, 
are  preserved  in  the  '^  Dunciad." 

In  this  disastrous  year  (1720)  of  national  infatuation,  when  more  riches 
tVl^n  Peru  can  boast  were  expected  from  the  South  Sea,  when  the  contagion 
of  avarice  tainted  every  mind,  and  even  poets  panted  after  wealth.  Pope  vas 
seized  with  the  universal  passion,  and  ventured  some  of  his  money.  The 
stock  rose  in  its  price ,  and  for  a  while  he  thought  himself  the  Lord  of  thou- 
sands. But  this  dream  of  happiness  did  not  last  long ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
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vaked  soon  enough  to  get  clear  with  the  loss  of  what  he  once  thought  faim- 
self  to  have  won,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  of  that. 

Next  year  he  published  some  select  poems  of  his  friend  Dr.  Parnell,  with 
a  very  el^ant  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  ;  who,  after  all  his  strag- 
gles and  dangers,  then  lived  in  retirement,  still  under  the  frown  of  a  victo- 
rious faction,  who  could  take  no  pleasure  in  hearing  his  praise. 

He  gave  tlie  same  year  (1721)  an  edition  of  "  Shakspeare."  His  name 

was  now  of  so  much  authority,  that  Tonson  thought  himself  entitled,  by  an-^ 

nexing  it,  to  demand  a  subscription  of  six  guineas  for  Shakspeare's  plays 

in  six  quarto  volumes  ;  nor  did  his  expectation  much  deceive  him  ;   for  of 

seven  hundred  and  fifty  which  he  printed,  he  dispersed  a  great  number  at 

the  price  proposed.    The  reputation  of  that  edition  indeed  sunk  afterwards 

10  low,  that  one  hundred  and  forty  copies  were  sold  at  sixteen  shillings  each. 

I   ■    On  this  undertaking,  to  which  Pope  was  induced  by  a  reward  of  two 

L  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds  twelve  shillings,    he  seems  never  to  have 

r  reflected  afterwards  without  vexation  ;  for  Theobald,  a  man  of  heavy  dili- 

[   gence^  with  Very  slender  powers,  first,  in  a  book  called  **  Shakespeare 

'    Restored,'*  and  then  in  a  formal  edition,  detected  his  defioiencies  with  all 

the  insolence  of  victory  ;  and  as  he  was  now  high  enough  to  be  feared  and 

hated,  Theobald  had  from  others  all  the  help  that  could  be  supplied,  by  the 

desire  of  humbling  a  haughty  character. 

From  this  time  Pope  became  an  enemy  to  editors,  collators,  commentators, 
and  verbal  criticks;  and  hoped  to  persuade  the  world,  that  he  miscaried  in 
this  undertaking  only  by  having  a  mind  too  great  for  such  minute 
employment. 

Pope  in  his  edition  undoubtedly  did  many  things  wrong,  and  left  many 
things  undone  ;  but  let  him  not  be  defrauded  of  his  due  praise.  He  was  the 
•first  that  knew,  at  least  the  first  that  told,  by  what  helps  the  text  might  be 
improved.  11  he  inspected  the  early  editions  negligently,  he  taught  others 
to  be  more  accurate.  In  his  Preface  he  expnndcd  with  great  skill  and 
elegance  the  character  which  had  been  given  of  Sliakspeare  by  Dryden ;  and 
he  drew  the  public  attention  upon  his  works,  which,  though  often  men- 
tioned, had  been  little  read. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  ''  Iliad,"  resolving  not  to  let  the  general 
kindness  cool,  he  publi.Uied  proposals  for  a  translation  of  the  "  Odyssey,"  in 
five  volumes,  tor  five  guineas.  He  was  willing,  however,  now  to  have  associ- 
ates in  his  labour,  being  cither  weary  with  toiling  upon  another's  thoughts, 
or  having  heard,  as  RulThead  relates,  that  Fenton  and  Broome  had  already 
begun  the  work,  and  liking  better  to  have  them  confederates  than  rivals. 

In  the  patent,  instead  of  saying  that  he  had  S^  translated"  the  "  Odyssey," 
as  he  had  said  of  the  "  Iliad,"  he  says  that  he  had  "  undertaken"  a  trans- 
lation :  and  in  die  proposals,  the  subscription  is  said  to  be  not  solely  for  his 

own 
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"  Dunces"  with  great  exultation;  and  such  was  his  delight  in  the  tumult 
\fhich  he  had  raised,  that  for  a  while  his  naturalsensibility  was  suspended, 
and  he  read  reproaches  and  invectives  without  emotion^  conyideting  them 
only  as  the  necessary  effects  of  that  pain  which  he  rejoiced  in  having  given. 

It  cannot  however  be  concealed  that,  by  his  own  confession^  hewa&the 
aggressor ;  for" nobody  believes  that  the  letters  in  the  "  Bathoa**  were  placed 
at  random;  and  it  may  be  discovered  that,  when  he  thinks  himself  concealed, 
he' indulges  the  common  vanity  of  common  men,  and  triunjphs  in  those  dis- 
tinctions which  he  had  affected  tode>pi8e.  He  is  proud  that  his  book  wai 
pescntcd  to  the  King  and  Q^ieen  by  the  right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
^ole  ;  he  is  proud  that  they  had  read  it  before;  Jie  is  proud  that  the  i^ditioQ 
was  taken  off  by  the  nobility  and  persons  of  the  first  distinction. 

The  edition  of  which  he  Speaks  was,  I  believe,  that  which,  by  telling  in 
the  text  the  names,  and  in  the  notesthe  characters,  of  those  whom  he  had 
satirised,  was  made  intelligible  and  diverting.  The  criticks  had  now  de- 
clared their  approbation  of  the  plan,  and  the  common  reader  began  to  like 
it  without  fear;  those  who  were  strangers  to  petty  literature,  and  therefore 
unable  to  dccypher  initials  and  blanks,  had  now  names  and  personsbrotfght 
within  their  view;  and  delighted  in  the  visible  effects  of  those  shafts  of  ma- 
lice, which  they  had  hitherto  contemplated,  as  shot  into  the  air. 
/'  Dennis,  upon  the  fre*^h  provocation  now  given  him,  renewed  the  enmity, 
which  had  for  a  time  been  appeased  by  mutual  civilities;  and  publiAed  re- 
marks, which  he  had  till  then  suppressed,  upon  the  *  Rape  of  the  Ix>ck.* 
Many  more  grumbled  in  secret,  or  vented  their  resentment  in  the  newfpa- 
|>ers  by  epigrams  or  invectives. 

Ducket,  indeed,  being  mentioned  as  loving  Burnet  wi,th  "  pious  passion," 
pretended  that  his  moral  character  was  injured,  and  for  some  time  dedarW 
his  resolution  to  take  vengeance  with  a  cudgel.  But  Pope  appeased  him, 
liy  changing  "  pious  passion*'  to  "  cordial  friendship  ;'*  and  by  a  note,  in 
which  he  vehemetilly  disclaims  the  malignity  of  meaning  imputed  to  ihc  first 
expression. 

Aaron  Hill,  who  was  represented  as  diving  for  the  prize,  expostulated 
with  Pope  in  a  manner  so  much  superior  to  all  mean  solicitation,  that  Pope 
was  reduced  to  sneak  and  shuffle,  sometimes  to  deny,  and  sometimes  to 
apologize  ;  he  first  endeavours  to  wound,  and  is  then  afraid  to  own  that  he 
meant  a  blow. 

The  «  Dunciad,"  in  the  complete  edition,  is  addressed  to  Dr.  Swift:  of 

the  notes,  part  were  written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot;  and  an  apologetical  Letter 

was  prefixed^  signed  by  Cleland,  but  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Pbpf. 

After  this  general  war  upon  Dulness,  he  seems  to  have  indulged  himself 

*  awhile  in  tranquillity;  but  his  subsequent  productions  prove  that  hewasDOC 

idle.     lie  published  (173 1)  a  poem  on'  «  Taste,"  in  which  he  very  ptrtico- 

larly  and  severely  criticises 'the  "house,  the  furniture,  the  gardens,  and  the 

witeriainments  of  Timon,  a  man  of  Ijrtat  wealtli  and  little  taste.  'Bf  ^rto* 
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he  w^  uaiversally  supposed,  and  by  the  Carl  of  Burlingt<>a  to  whouL  th^ 
poem  is  addressed,  was  privately  said  to  mean  the  Duke  of  Chando> ;  ^  maa 
perhaps  too  rpuch  delighted  with  pomp  and  shovr,  but  of  a  temper  kind  and 
beneficent,  aoclwho  had  consequently  the  voice  of  the  public  in  his  favour. 

A  vioIpQt  outcry  was  therefore  laised  against  the  ingratitude  and  treachery 
of  Pope,  who  was  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  patronage  of  Chandos 
for  a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  who  gained  the  opportunity  of  iar 
•suiting  him  by  thelclndness  of  his  invitation. 

The  receipt  of  the  thousand  pounds  Pope  publickly  denied;  but  from  tht 
reproach  which  the  attack  on  a  character  so  amiable  brought  upon  him;  he 
tried  all  means  of  escaping.  The  name  of  Cleland  was  again  employed  in 
fin  apology,  by  which  no  man  was  satisfied  ;  and  he  was  at  last  reduced  t6 
^eiter  his  temerity  behind  dissimulation,  and  endeavour  to  make  that  disbe- 
lieved which  he  never  had  confidence  openly  lo  deny.  He  wrote^an  excul- 
patory letter  to  the  Duke,  which  was  answered  with  great  magnanimity,  as 
by  a  man  who  accepted  his  excuse  without  believing  his  professions.  He 
fiaid,  that  to  have  ridiculed  his  taste,  or  his  buiJidings,  hadboeniaQ  indi6Fe- 
jrent  action  in  another  man;  but  that  in  Pope,  after  the  reciprocal  kindnets 
that  had  been  exchanged  between  them,  it  had  been  less  easily  excused^  : 

Pope,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  complaining  of  the  treatment  which  his 
poem  had  found,  ^^  owns  that  such  crlticks^can  i|iti,qt>idate  him,  nay  alrndt 
'*  persuade  him  to  write  no  more,  which  is  a  compliment  this  age  deserves*'* 
The  man  who  threatens  the  world  is  always  ridiculous;  for  the  world  caa 
easily  go  on  without  him,  and  in  a  short  time  will  cease  to  miss  him-  I  have 
heard  of  an  idiqt^  who  used  to  revenge  his  vexations  by  lying  all  night  upoa 
the  bridge.  "  There  is  ncthing,*'  says  Juvenal,  "  that  a  man  will  not  bft- 
"  lieve  in  his  own  favour."  Pope  had  been  flattered  till  he  thought  him- 
self one  of  the  moving  powers  in  the  system  of  life.  When  he  talked  of 
laying  down  his  pen,  those  who  sat  round  him  intreated  and  implored ;  and 
ssli'-love  did  not  suffer  him  to  suspect  that  they  went  away  and  laughed* 

The  following  year  deprived  him  of  Gay,  a  man  whom  he  had  known 
early,  and  whom  he  seemed  to  love  with  more  tcndefness  than  any  other  of 
his  literary  friends.  Pope  was  novy  forty-four  year$  i>ld;  an  age  at  which 
the  mind  begins  less  easily  to  admit  new  confidence,  and  the  will  to  grow 
less  flexible,  and  when  therefore  the  departure  of  an  old  friend  is  very 
acutely  felt.  .,      ' 

In  th^  next  year  he  lost  his  mother,  not  by  an  unexpected  death,  for  she 
had  lasted  to  the  age  of  ninety-three;  but  she  did  not  die  unlamented.  The 
filial  piety  of  Pope  was  in  the  highest  degree  amiable  and  exemplary ;  his 
parents  bad  the  happiness  of  living  till  he  was  at  the  summit  of  poetical  rcpu. 
tation,  till  he  was  at  easel^i  his  fortune,  and  without  a  rival  in  his  fame,  and 
found  no  diminution  of  his  respect  or  tenderness.  Whatever  was  his  pride, 
.  tQ  them  he  was  obedient ;  and  whatever  was  his  irritability,  to  them  he  was 

SY^  gentle. 
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gentle«    Life  has,  among  its  soothing  and  quiet  comforts,  few  things  bet- 
ter to  give  than  such  a  son. 

One  of  the  passages  of  Pope's  life,  which  seems  to  deserve  some  eoqqiry, 
was  a  publication  of  Letters  between  him  and  many  of  his  friends,  which 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Curll,  a  rapacious  bookseller  of  no  good  fame, 
were  by  him  printed  and  sold.  This  volume  containing  some  Lettei:5fraiB 
noblemen^  Pope  incited  a  prosecution  against  him  in  the  House  of  Loids 
for  breach  of  privilege,  and  attended  himself  to  stimulate  the  resentment  of 
his  friends*  Curll  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  knowing  hims€4f  in  no  great 
idanger,  spoke  of  Pope  wiih  very  little  reverence.  "  He  has,"  said  Curil, 
^*  a  knack  at  versifying,  but  in  prose  I  think  myself  a  match  for  hini.'* 
When  the  orders  of  the  House  were  examined,  none  of  tliem  appeared  to 
have  been  infringed;  Curll  went  away  triumphant;  and  Pope  was  leftio 
seek  some  other  remedy. 

Curll's  account  was,  that  one  evening  a  man  in  a  clergyman*s  gown,  bot 
with  a  lawyer*s  band,  brought  and  oflFered  to  sale  a  number  of  printed  vo- 
lumes, which  he  found  to  be  Pope's  epistolary  correspondence ;  that  he  asked 
vio  name,  and  was  told  none,  but  gave  the  price  demanded,  and  thooglit 
himself  authorised  to  use  his  purchase  to  his  own  advantage. 

That  Curll  gave  a  true  account  of  the  transaction,  it  is  reasonable  to Ve- 
Keve,  because  no  falfhood  was  ever  detected ;  and  when  some  years  after- 
wards I  mentioned  it  to  Lintot,  the  son  of  Bernard,  he  declared  hisopinioa 
-to-  be,  that  Pope  knew  better  than  any  body  else  how  Curll  obtained  the 
copies,  because  another  parcel  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  himself,  for 
which  no  price  had  ever  been  demanded,  as  he  made  known  his  resolutioa 
not  to  pay  a  porter,  and  consequently  not  to  deal  with  a  nameless  agent. 

Such  care  had  been  taken  to  make  them  publick,  that  they  were  sent  at 
once  to  two  booksellers;  to  Curll,  who  was  likely  to  seize  them  as  a  prey; 
and  to  Lintot,  who  might  be  expected  to  give  Pope  information  of  the 
seeming  injury.  Lintot,  I  believe,  did  nothing;  and  Curll  did  what  wa$ 
expected.  That  to  make  them  publick  was  the  only  purpose  may  be  rcr 
sonably  supposed,  because  the  numbers  offered  to  sale  by  the  private  mes- 
sengers, shewed  that  hope  of  gain  could  not  have  been  the  motive  of  the 
Impression. 

It  seems  that  Pope,  being  desirous  of  printing  his  Letters,  and  not  know- 
ing; how  to  do,  without  imputation  of  vanity,  what  has  in  this  country  been 
done  very  rarely,  contrived  an  appearance  of  compulsion  ;  that  when  he 
could  complain  that  h»s  Letters  were  surreptitiously  published,  he  mighi 
decently  and  defensively  publish  them  himself. 

Pope's  private  correspondence,  thus  promulgated,  filled  the  nation  with 
praises  of  his  candour,  tenderness,  and  benevolence,  the  purity  of  his  pur- 
poses and  the  fidelity  of  his  friendship.  There  were  some  Letters  ^ich 
a  very  good  or  a  very  wise  man  would  wish  suppressed ;  but,  as  they  hid 
been  already  exposed,  it  was  impracticably  now  to  retract  them* 

FroQ 
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From  the  perusal  of  these  Letters,  Mr.  Allen  first  conceived  the  desire  of 
knowing  him ,  and  with  so  much  zeal  did  he  cultivate  the  friendship  which 
he  had  newly  formed,  that,  when  Pope  told  his  purpose  of  vindicating  his 
own^pfoperty  by  a  genuine  edition,  he  offered  to  pay  the  cost. 

This  however  Pope  did  not  accept ;  but  in  time  solicited  a  subscription 
for  a  Quarto  volume,  which  appeared  (17^7)  I  believe,  with  sufficient  profit. 
In  the  Preface  he  tells,  that  his  Letters  were  reposited  in  a  friends  library; 
said  to  be  the  Earl  of  Oxford's,  and  that  the  copy  thence  stolen  was  sent  to 
the  pr^s.  The  story  was  doubtless  received  with  different  degrees  of  credit. 
It  may  be  suspected  that  the  Preface  to  the  Miscellanies  was  written  to 
prepare  the  public  for  such  an  incident ;  and  to  strengthen  this  opinion, 
James  Worsdale,  a  painter  who  was  employed  in  clandestine  negociatiotis, 
but  whose  veracity  was  very  doubtful,  declared  that  he  was  the  messenger 
who  carried,  by  Pope's  direction,  the  books  to  Curlh 

When  they  were  thus  published  and  avowed,  as  they  had  relation  to  recent 
facts,  and  persons  either  then  living  or  not  yet  forgotten,  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  found  readers  ;  but,  as  the  facts  were  minute,  and  the  cha- 
racters', being  either  private  or  literary,  were  little  known,  or  little  regarded  ; 
they  awakened  no  popular  kindness  or  resentment;  the  book  never  became 
TOUch  the  subjc^ctof  conversation;  some  read  itas  a  contemporary  history,  and 
some  perhaps  as  a  model  of  epistolary  language;  but  those  who  read  it  did 
not  talk  ofit.  Not  much  therefore  was  added  by  it  to  fame  or  envy  ;  nor^ 
do  I  remember  that  it  produced  either  pubhck  praise  or  publick  censure. 

It  had  however,  in  some  degree,  the  recommendation  of  novelty.  Our 
language  has  few  Letters,  except  thosc«of  statesmen.  Howel  indeed,  about  a 
century  ago,  published  his  Letters,  which  are  commended  by  Morboffand 
which  alone  oi  his  hundred  volumes  continue  his  memory.  Loveday's  Letters 
were  printed  only  once  ;  those  of  Herbert  and  Suckling  are  hardly  known. 
Mrs.  PhiUps's  [Orinda's]  are  equally  neglected  ;  and  those  of  Walsh  seem 
written  as  exercises,  and  were  never  sent  to  any  living  mistress  or  friend. 
Pope's  epistolary  excellence  had  an  open  field  ;  he  had  no  English  rival,** 
living  or  dead. 

Pope  is  seen  in  this  collection  as  connected  with  the  other  contemporary 
wits,  and  certainly  suffers  no  disgrace  in  the  comparison :  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  he  had  the  power  of  favouring  himself:  he  might  have 
originally  had  publication  in  his  mind^  and  have  written  with  care,  or  have 
afterwards  selected  lho<;e  which  He  had  most  happily  conceived,  or  most  dili- 
gently laboured  :  and  I  know  not  wKether  there  does  not  appear  fomethlng 
more  studied  and  artificial  in  his  productions  than  the  rest,,  except  one  long 
letter  by  Bolingbroke,"  composed  with  all  the  skill  and  industry  of  a  professed 
author.  It  is  indeed  not  easy  to  distinguish  affectation  from  habit  ;  he  that 
Jhas  once  studiously  formed  a  style,  rarely  writes  afterwards  with  complete 
case*  Pope  may  be  said  to  write  always  with  his  reputation  in  Iiis  head  ; 

Swift 
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Swift  perhaps  like  a  man  who  remembered  that  he  was  writing  to  Pope ; 
>  but  Arbutfanot  like  one  who  lets  thoughts  cirop  from  his  pen  as  they  rise 
into  his  mind. 

Before  these  Letters  appeared,  he  published  the  first  part  pf  what  be 
.  persuaded  himself  to  think  a  system  of  Ethicks,  under  the  title  of  an ''Essay 
"  on  Man  ;"  which,  if  bis  I-etter  to  Swift  (of  Sept.  14,- 1725)  be  rightly 
explained  by  the  commentator^  had  been  eight  years  under  his  consideration, 
and  of  which  he  seems  to  have  desired  the  success  with  great  solicitude.  He 
had  now  many  open  and  doubtless  many  secret  enemies.  The  ''  Dunces" , 
were  yet  sijnarting  with  the  war ;  and  the  superiority  which  he  pablicklf 
arr<^ated  disfjosed  the  world  to  wish  his  humiliation. 

All  this  he  knew,  and  against  all  this  he  provided.  His  own  name,  and 
that  of  his  friend  to  whom  the  work  is  inscribed,  were  in  the  first  editiov 
carefully  suppressed ;  and  the  poem  being  of  a  new  kind,  was  ascribed  (p 
one  or  another  as  favour  determined,  or  conjecture  wandered  ;  it  was  g^vcfi 
isays  Warburton,  to  every  man  except  him  only  who  could  write  it.  Tbosi^ 
who  like  only  when  they  like  the  author,  and  who  ard  under  the  dpmioioQ 
x>f  a  name,  condemned  it ;  and  those  admired  it  who  are  willing  to  $catter 
praise  at  random,  which  while  it  is  unappropriated  excites  no  envy.  Those 
friends  of  Pope,  that  were  trusted  with  the  secret,  went  about  lavishing 
honours  on  the  new-born  poet,  and  hinting  that  Pope  was  never  so  modi 
in  danger  from  any  former  rival. 

To  those  authors  whom  he  had  personally  offended,  and  to  those  whose 
opinion  the  world  considered  as  decisive,  and  whom  he  suspected  of  envy 
or  malevolence,  he  sent'his  essay  as^  present  before  publication,  that  they 
iiiight  defeat  their  own  enmity  by  praises  which  they  could  not  afterwards 
decently  retract. 

*With  these  precautions,  in  1733  was  published  thefirstpart  of  the  "  Essay 
**  on  Man."  There  had  been  for  some  time  a  report  that  Pope  was  busy 
upon  a  System  cf  Morality  ;  but  this  design  was  not  discovered  in  the  new 
poem,  which  had  a  form  and  a  title  with  which  its  readers  were  Cinacquainted* 
Its  reception  was  not  uniform  ;  some  thought  it  a  very  imperfect  piece^ 
though  not  without  good  lines*  While  the  author  was  unknown,  some,  as 
will  always  happen,  favoured  him  as  anadventurer,  and  some  censured  him 
as  an  intruder;  but  all  thought  him  above  neglect ;  the  sale  increased,  and 
editions  were  multiplied. 

Tlie  subsequent  editions  of  the  first  Epistle  exhibited  two  memorabk 
concctions.    At  first,  the  poet  and  his  friend 

Expatiate  freely  o'er  this  scene  of  man, ' 
A  mighty  maze  of  *walks  tvith'out  «  //«f , 
For  whtch  he  wrote  afterwards, 

A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan  : 

for, 
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for,  if  there  was  no  plan,  it  was  5n  vaih  to  describe  or  trace  the  maze. 
The  other  alteration  was  of  these  lines. 

And  spite  of  pride,  and  in  thy  rkasQfCs  spite ^ 
One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is,  is  right  : 
bat  having  afterwards  discovered,  or  been  shewn,  that  the  "  truth'*  which 
subsisted  "  in  spite  of  reason"   could  not  be  very  "  clear,"  he  substituted 
And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reastnfs  spite. 

To  such  oversights  will  the  nio^t  vigorous  mind  be  liable,  when  it  is  em- 
ployed at  once  upon  argument  and  poetry. 

The  second  and  third  Epistles  were  published  ;  and  Pope  was,  I  believe, 
more  and  more  suspected  of  writing  them  ;  at  last,  in  1734  he  avowed  the 
fourth,  and  claimed  the  honour  of  a  moral  poet. 

In  the  conclusion  it  is  sufficieritly  acknowledged,  that  th*  doctrine  of  the 
'*  fissay  on  Man"  was  recfeived  from  Bolingbroke,  who  is  said  to  have  ridi- 
culed Pope,  among  those  v«*o  enjoyed  his  confidence,  as  having  adopted 
and  advanced  principles  of  which  he  did  not  perceive  the  consequence,  and 
^blindly  propagating  opinions  contrary  to  his  own.  That  those  commu* 
ideations  had  been  consolidated  into  a  scheme  regularly  drawn,  and  deli- 
^fcred  to  Pope,  from  whom  it  returned  only  transformed  from  prose  to  verse, 
lias  been  reported,  but  hardly  can  be  true.  The  Essay  plainly  appears  the 
jiabrick  of  a  poet :  what  Bolingbroke  supplied  could  be  only  the  first  princi- 
ples ;  the  brder,  illustration,  and  embellishments,  must  all  he  Pope's, 

'These  principles  is  not  my  business  to  clear  from  obscurity,  dogmatism, 
or  falsehood  ;  but  they  were  not  immediately  examined  ;  philosophy  and 
poetry  have  not  often  the  same  readers ;  and  the  Essay  abounded  in  splendid 
amplifications  and  sparkling  sentences,  which  were  read  and  admired  with 
»no  gre^t  attention  to  their  ultimate  purpose  ;  its  flowers  caught  the  eye, 
which  did  not  see  what  the  gay  foliage  concealed,  and  for  a  time  flourished 
in  the  sunshine  of  universal  approbation.  So  little  was  any  evil  tendency 
discovered,  that  as  innocence  is  unsuspicious,  many  read  it  for  a  manual  of 

piety. 

Its  reputation  soon  invited  a  translator.  It  was  first  turned  into  Frendi 
l^rose,  aiid  afterwards  by  Resnelinto  verse.  Both  translations  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Crousaz,  who  first,  when  he  had  the  version*  in  prose,  wrote  a 
general  censure,  and  afterwards  reprinted  Resnel's  version,  with  particular 
remarks  upon  every  paragraph. 

Crousaz  was  a  professor  of  Switzerland,  eminent  for  his  treatise  of  Logick* 
and  his  "  Examen  de  Pyrrhonisme,"  and,  however  little  known  or  regarded 
here,  was  no  mean  antajgonist.  His  mind  was  one  of  those  in  which  philo- 
sophy and  piety  are  happily  united.  He  was  accustomed  to  argument  and 
disquisition,  and  perhaps  was  grown  too  desirous  of  detecting  faults  ;  but  his 
intentions  were  always  right,  his  opitiions  were  sond,  and  his  religion  pure. 

His 
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His  incessant  vigilance  for  the  promotion  of  piety  disposed  him  to  look 
with  distrust  upon  all  metaphysical  systems  of  Theology,  and  all  schemes  of 
virtue  and  happiness  puroly  rational  ;  and.  therefore  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  persuaded  that  the  position?  of  Pop^>  as  they  terminated  for  the 
most  part  in  natural  religion,  were  intended  to  draw  mankind  away  from 
revelation,  and  to  rcprescn:  the  whole  course  ol  things  as  a  necessary  conca- 
tenation of  indissoluble  fatality ;  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  ia  many  passages 
a  religious  eye  may  easily  discover  expressions  not  very  favourable  to  morals, 
or  to  liberty. 

About  this  lime  Warhurton  began  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  first 
ranks  of  learning.  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  faculties,  a  mind  fervid  and 
vehement,  supplied  by  incessant  and  unlimited  enquiry,  with  wonderful 
extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  which  yet  had  not  oppressed  his  imma- 
ginatiou,  nor  clouded  his  perspicacity.  To  every  work  he  brought  a  roe- 
xDory  full  fraught,  together  with  a  fancy  fertile  of  original  combinations,  aod 
at  once  exerted  the  powers  of  the  scholar,  the  reasoner,  and  the  wit-  But 
his  knowledge  was  too  multifarious  to  be  always  exact,  and  his  pursuits  too 
eager  to  be  always  cautious.  His  abilities  gave  him  a  haughty  confidehce, 
which  he  disdained  to  conceal  or  mollify ;  and  his  impatience  ofoppositioa 
disposed  him  to  treat  his  adversaries  with  such  contemptuous  superiority  as 
made  his  readers  commonly  his  enemies,  and  excited  against  the  advocate 
'  the  wishes  oF  some  who  favoured  the  cause.  He  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  Roman  Emperors  determination,  oderint  dum  tnetua/u  ;  he  used  no 
allurements  of  gentle  language,  but  wished  to  compel  rather  than  persuade. 

His  style  is  copious  without  selection,  and  forcible  without  neatness;  he 
took  the  words  that  presented  themselves :  his  diction  is  coarse  and  impuiv, 
and  his  sentences  are  unmeasured. 

He  had,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  pleased  himself  with  the  notice  of 
inferior  wits,  and  corresponded  with  the  enemies  of  Pope.  A  Letter  was 
produced,  when  he  had  perhaps  himself  forgotten  it,  in  which  he  tells  Con- 
canen,  "  Dryden  I  observe  borrows  for  want  of  leisure,  and  Pope  for  want 
*  of  genius  :  Milton  out  of  pride,  and  Addison  out  of  modesty."  And  when  ' 
Theobald  published  "  Shakspcare,"  in  opposition  to  Pope,  tlic  best  notes 
were  supplied  by  Warburton. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  Warburton  was  to  change  iiis  opinion; 
and  Pope  Mas  to  find  a  defender  in  him  who  had  contributed  so  much  to 
the  exaltation  of  his  rival. 

The  arrogance  of  Warburton  excited  against  him  every  artifice  of  offisoce 
and  therefore  it  must  be  supposed  that  his  union  with  Pope  was  censured  as 
hypocritical  inconstancy  ;  but  surely  to  think  differently,  at  different  times, 
of  poetical  merit,  may  be  easily  allowed.  Such  opinions  are  often  admitted, 
and  dismissed,  without  nice  examination.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  foood 
reason  for  changing  his  mind  about  questions  of  greater  importance  ? 

Warburton} 
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Warburton,  whatever  was  his  motive,  undertook,  without  solicitation,  to 
rescue  Pope  from  the  talons  of  Crousaz,  by  freeing  him  from  the  imputatioQ 
of  favouring  fatality,  or  rejecting  revelation;  and  from  month  to  month 
continued  a  vindication  of  the  '*  Ess^y  on  Man,"  in  the  litera^ry  journal  of 
that  time  called  «  The  Republick  of  Letters.** 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the  tendency  of  his  own  work,  was 
glad  that  the  positions,  of  which  he  perceived  himself  not  to  know  the  full 
meaning,  could  by  any  mode  of  interpretation  be  made  to  mean  well.  How 
much  he  was  pleased  with  his  gratuitous  defender,  the  following  Letter 
evidently  shews : 

SIR,  April  ir,  1739- 

I  have  just  received  from  Mr-  R.  two  mare  of  your  Letters.  It  is  in 
^  the  greatest  hurry  inlagipable  that  I  write  this ;  1)ut  I  cannot  help  thanking 
*^  you  in  particular  for  your  third  Letter*  which  is  so  extremely  clear,  short 
*^  andffull,  that  I  think  Mr.  Crousaz  ought  never  to  have  another  answer, 
7  and  deserved  not  so  good  an  one.  I  can  pnly  say,  you  do  him  too  much, 
honour,  and  me  too  much  right,  so  odd  as  the'expression  seems  ;  for  yoa 
have  made  my  system  as  clear  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  could  not* 
**  It  is  indeed  the  same  system  as  mine,  but  illustrated  with  a  ray  of  your 
^*  own,  as  they  say  our  natural  body  is  the  same  still  when  it  is  glorified, 
"  I  am  sure  I  like  it  better  than  I  did  before,  and  so  will  every  man  else. 
•*  I  know  I  meant  just  what  yon  explain;  but  I  did  not  explain  my  own 
jneaning  soVall  as  you.  You  understand  me  as  well  as  I  do  myself;  but 
you  express  me  better  than  I  could  express  myself.  Pray  accept  the  sin- 
<^  cerest  acknowledgements.  I  cannot  but  wish  these  Letters  were  put  together 
*•  in  one  Book,  and  intend  (with  your  leave)  to  procure  a  translation  ot 
**  part  at  least,  or  of  all  of  chem  into  French  ;  but  I  shall  not  proceed  a  step 
*-  without  your  consent  and  opinion,  &c. 

By  this  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  an  exculpatory  comment.  Pope 
testified  that,  whatever  might  be  the  seeming  or  real  import  of  the  principles 
which  he  had  received  from  Bolingbroke,  Ik:  had  not  intentionally  attacked 
religion ;  and  Bolingbroke,  if  he  meant  to  make  him  withput  his  pwa 
consent  an  instrument  of  mischief,  found  him  now  engaged,  with  his  eyeil 
QftVk  on  the  side  of  truth. 

It  is  known  that  Bolingbroke  concealed  from  Pope  his  real  opinions.  He 
once  discovered  them  to  Mr.  Hooke,  who  related  them  again  to  Pope,  and 
was  told  by  him  that  he  musf  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  what  he  heard  ; 
and  Bolingbroke,  when  Pope's  uneasiness  incited  him  to  desire  an  expla- 
xution,  declared  that  Hooke  had  misunderstood  him* 

Bolingbroke  hated  Warburton.  who  had  drawn  his  pupil  from  him ;  and 
a  little  before  Pope's  death  they  had  a  dispute,  from  which  they  parted  with 
natoal  aveiision. 

V^t.1.  3  2  from 
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From  this  time  Pope  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  his  commentator, 
and  amply  rewardea  his  kindness  and  his  zeal;  for  he  introduced  him  to 
Mr.  Murray,  by  wtiose  interest  he  became  prcacher.at  lincolnVInOy  aod 
to  Mr.  Allen^  who  gave  him  his  niece  and  his  estate,  and  by  consequence 
a  bishop  ick.  When  he  died,  he  left  him  the  property  of  hb  works;  a 
legacy  wl»ich  may  be  reasonably  estimated  at  four  thousand  pounds* 

Pope's  fondne-s  for  the  **  Essay  on  Man"  appeared  by  his  desire  of  its 
propngaTion.  Dobson,  who  had  gained  reputation  by  his.yersion  of  Prior's 
«*  Solomon,,"  was  employed  by  him  to  translate  it  into  Latin  verse,  and  was 
for  that  purpose  some  time  at  Twickenham ;  but  he  left  his  work,. whate- 
ver was  the  reason,  unfinished ;  and,  by  Benson's  invitation,  undertook  the 
longer  task  of  ^*  Paradise  Lost."  Pope  then  desired  his  friend  to  find  a 
scholar  who  should  turn  his  Essay  into  Latin  prose ;  but  no  such  perfonn- 
ance  has  ever  appeared. 

Pope  lived  at  this  time  among  the  Greats  with  that  reception  and  respect 
to  which  his  works  entitled  him,  and  which  he  had  not  impaired  by  any  pri- 
vate misconduct  or  factious  partiality.  Though  Bolingbroke  was  his  friend, 
Walpole  was  not  his  enemy ;  but  treated  him  with  so  much  consideratioa 
as,  at  his  request,  to  solicit  and  obtain  from  the  French  Minister,  an  abbey 
for  Mr.  Souihcot,  whom  he  considered  himself  as  obliged  to  reward,  by 
this  exertion  of  his  interest,  for  the  l^nefit  which  he  had  received  from  hi» 
attendance  in  a  long  illness. 

It  was  said,  that,  when  the  Court  was  at  Richmond,  Queen  Caroline  had 
declared  her  intention  to  visit  him.  This  may  have  been,  only  a  careless 
effusion,  thought  on  no  more :  the  report  of  such  notice,  however,  was 
*soon  in  many  mouth? ;  and,  if  I  do  not  forget  or  misapprehend  Savage*^ 
account.  Pope,  pretending  to  decline  what  was  not  yet  offered,  left  his 
^hou5;e  for  a  time,  not,  I  suppose,  fbr  any  other  reason  than  lest  he  should 
be  thought  to  stay  at  home  in  expectation  of  an  honour  which  would  not 
l)e  conferred.  He  was  therefore  anary  at  Swift,  who  represents  him  as 
"  refusing  the  visits  of  a  Queen,"  because  he  knew  that  what  had  never 
been  offered  had  never  been  refused. 

Beside  the  general  system  of  morality,  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the 
^*  Essay  on  Man,**  it  was  his  intention  to  write  distinct  poems  upon  the  diffe- 
rent duties  or  contliiions  of  life ;  one  of  whid:h  is  the  Epistle  to  Lord  Bath- 
uTSt  ^1733)  on  the  *^  Use  of  Richts,"  a  piece  on  which  he  declared  great 
labour  to  have  been  bestowed*. 

'    Into  this  poem  some  hints  are  historically  thrown,  and  sonie  known  charac- 

tera  are  introduced,  with  others  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  jthey  arc 

'real  or  fictitious;  but  the  praise  of  Kyrl,  the  Man  of  Ross,  deserves  particulir 

examination,  who,  after  a  long  and  pompous  enumeration  of  his  pablick 

,  ♦  Spence^ 
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works  and  private  charities,  is  said  to  have  diffused  all  those  blessings  from 
Jive  hunjiredayear.  Wonders  are  willingly  told,  and  willingly  heard.  The 
truth  is>  that  Kyrl  was  a  man  ol  known  integrity,  and  active  benevolenoe,^ 
by  whose  solicitation  the  wealthy  were  persujaded  to  pay  contributions  to 
his  charitable  schemes ;  this  influence  he  obtained  by  an  example  of  libera- 
lity  exerted  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  power,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  give 
more  than  he  bad.  This  account  Mr.  Victor  received  from  the  minister  ot. 
the  place;  mA\  have  preserved  it,  that  the  praise  of  a  good  man,  being 
made  more  credible,  may  be  more/ solids  Narrations  of  romantick  and 
impracticable  virtue  will  be  read  with  wonder,  but  that  which  is  unattaina-, 
ble  is  recommended  in  vain;  that  good  may  be  endeavoured>  it  mud  be 
shewn  to  be  possible. 

This  is  the  only  piece  in  which  the  aqthor  has  given  a  hint  of  his  reli- 
gion, by  ridiculing  the  ceremony  of  burning  the  pope,  and  by  mentioning 
with  sopne  indignation  the  inscription  on  the  Monument. 

When  this  poem  was  first  published,  the  dialogue^  having  no  letters. ot 
direction,  was  perplexed  and  obscure.  Pope  seems  to  have  written  with  no. 
very  distinct  idea ;  for  he  calls  that  an  "  Epistle  to  Bathurst,  in  which  Ba- 
thurst  is  introduced  as  speaking. 

He  afterwards  (1734)  inscribed  to  I^rd  Cobham  his  "  Characters  of 
"Men,"  written  with  close  attention  to  the' operations  of  the  mind  and 
modifications  of  life.  In  this  poem  he  has  endeavoured  to  establish  anc^ 
exemplify  his  favourite  theory  of  the  R-ulin^  Pasjiqn^  by  which  he  means  ai^ 
X>riginal  direction  of  desire  to  &omp  particular  object,  an  innate  affection 
which  gives  all  aciiori  a  determinate  and  invariable  tendency,  and  operate^ 
upon  the  whole  system  of  life,  either  openly,  or  more  secretly  by  the  inter- 
vention of  some  accidental  or  subordinate  propension. 

Of  any  passion,  thus  innate  and  irresistible,  the  existence  may  peasonably 
be  doubted.  Human  characters  are  by  no  means  constant ;  men  change  bjr 
change  of  place,  of  fortune,  of  acquaintance ;  l>e  u  Jio  is  at  one  time  a  lover 
of  pleasure,  is  at  another  a  lover  of  money.  Those  indeed  who  attain  any 
excellence  commonly  spend  life  in  one  pursuit;  for  excellence  is  not  often, 
gained  upon  easier  terms.  But  to  the  particular  species  of  excellence  mea 
are  directed,  not  by  an  ascendant  planet  or  predominating  humour,  but  by. 
the  first  book  which  they  read,  some  early  conversatioi>  which  they  heard^ 
or  some  accident  which  excited  ardour  and  emulation* 

Ii  must  he  at  least  allowed  that  this  ruling  Passion^  antecedent  to  rea- 
son and  observation,  rpust  have  an  object  independent  on  human  contriv- 
ance; for  there  can  be  no  natural  desire  of  artificial  good..  No  man  there- 
fpre  can  be  born,  in  the  strict  acceptatioq,  a  lover  of  money ;  for  he  may  be 
i)orn  where  money  does  not  exist;  nor  can  he  be  born,  in  a  moral  ^tixse^  a 
lover  of  his  country;  for  society,  politically  regulated,  is  a  state  contra-dis- 
tinguished from  a  st^te  of  nature;  and  any  attention  to  that  coalition  of 
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interests  which  makes  the  happiness  of  a  country  is  possible  only  tp  those 
whom  enquiry  and  reflection  have  enabled  to  comprehend  it. 

Thb  doctrine  is  in  itself  pernicious  as  well  as  faUe ;  its  tendency  is  to  pro-^ 
duce  the  belief  of  a  kind  of  moral  predestination,  or  over-ruliag  priuci{de 
which  cannot  be  rensted ;  he  that  admits  it  is  prepared  to  comply  inth 
every  desire  that  caprice  or  opportunity  shall  excite,  and  to  flatter  himself 
that  he  submits  only  to  the  lawful  dominion  of  Nature^  ia  obeying  the  re« 
sistless  authority  of  his  ruling  Pmjion. 

Pope  has  formed  his  theory  with  so  little  skHU  that,  in  the  examples  bf 
which  he  illustrates  and  confirms  it,  he  has  confounded  passions^  appeute% 
^d  habits. 

To  jhe  <<  Characters  of  Men"  he  added  soon  after,  |n  an  Epistle  supposed 
to  have  been  addressed  to  Martha  Blount,  but  which  the  last  edition  has 
taken  from  her,  the  "  Characters  of  Women/*  This  poem,  which  was  la- 
boured with  great  diligence,  and  in  the  author's  opinion  wjth  great  succeiS| 
was  neglected  at  its  first  publication,  as  the  commentator  supposes,  because 
the  publick  was  informed,  by  an  advertisement^  that  it  contained  na  Ck- 
tacter  drawn  from  the  Li/el  an  assertion  whiph  Pope  ppbably  did  not  ctr 
pea  or  wish  to  have  been  believed,  and  which  he  soon  g^ve  hb  reader's  sot 
£cient  reason  to  distru$t,  by  telling  them  in  a  note  that  the  work  was  im^ 
|>erfect,  because  part  of  his  subject  was  Vice  too  high  to  be  yet  exposed. 

The  time  however  soon  came,  in  which  it  was  safe  to  display  the  Dutchess 
cf  Marlborough  iinder  the  name  of  Atossa ;  and  her  character  was  in* 
serted  with  no  great  honour  to  the  writer's  gratitude. 

He  published  from  time  to  tiine  (between  1730- and  1740)  Imitations  of 
difitrent  poems  of  Horace,  generally  with  his  name,  and  once  as  was  sus- 
pected without  it.  What  he  was  upon  moral  principles  ashanned  to  own,  he 
ought  to  have  suppressed.  Of  these  pieces  it  is  useless  to  settle  the  dates,  as 
they  had  seldom  much  relation  to  the  times,  and  perhaps  had  been  long  in 
his  hands. 

This  mode  of  imitation,  in  which  the  ancients  are  familiarised,  by  adopt- 
ing their  sentiments  tO  modern  topicks,  by  making  Horace  say  of  Shak«^ 
^peare  ^hat  he  originally  said  of  Ennius,  and  accommodating  his  satires  oa 
Pantolabus  and  Nomentanus  to  the  flatterers  and  prodigals  of  our  owa 
time,  was  first  practised  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Secoiid  by  Oldham  and 
Rochester,  at  least  I  remember  no  instances  more  ancient.  It  is  a  kind  of 
middle  compositiop  between  transla^on  and  original  design,  which  pleases 
when  the  thoughts  are  unexpectedly  applicable,  and  the  parallels  lucky.  It 
seems  to  have  been  Pope's  favourite  amusement  \  for  be  has  carried  it  fur- 
ther th^n  any  former  poet. 

He  published  likewise  a  revival,  in  smoother  numbers,  of  Dr.  IX)nne*s 
fciirci,  which  was  rcgomrnended  to  hini  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  the 
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Xacl  of  Oxford.  They  made  no  great  iotprcssioa  oa  the  publick.  Pope 
aceiDS  to  have  known  their  imbecility,  and  Uibrefore  suppressed  them  while 
he  was  yet  contending  to  riss  in  reputation^  but  ventured  them  wh^n  he 
Ihottgbt  their  deficiencies  more  likely  to  be  imputed  to  Donne  than  to 
luqueU. 

The  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot^  ^ifliich  seeoM  to  be  derived  in  it^  jirst  de-* 
sign  from  BoUeau's  Address  tf  ^09  ^V[^i/>  was.  published  in  January,  I735» 
tboul  a  month  beiore  tht  <feaih  of  him  to  whom  it  is  inscribed.  It  is  to  be 
vegretted,  that  either  hoaour  or  pleasure  should  have  been  missed  hy  Ar«» 
biKhoot ;  a  man  estimable  for  his  learnings  amiable  for  his  life^  and  venet 
Ks^bfe  for  his  pieiy* 

Arbuthnot  was  b  man  of  great  compt'ehensien,  skilful  in  his  profession, 
Vecsed'in  the  sciences,  acquaicited  with  ancient  literature,  and  able  to  ani^ 
■late  bis  mass  of  knowledge  by  a  bright  and  active  imagination^  a  scholar 
■Fttb  great  brilliance  of  wit ;  a  wit>  who>  in  the  crowd  of  lifej  retained  and 
iifiCQveired  a  n^uble  ardour  pf  religious  zeal. 

tn  this  poem  Pope  seems  to  reckon  with  the  publick.  He  vindicates 
luMelf  ftom  censures;  and  with  dignity^  rather  thaA  arrogance,  enforces 
Ihs  own  cl;ums  to  kindness- and  respect. 

Into  this  poem  are  interwoven  sever^  paragraphs  which  ba4  been  before 
yant^d  as  a  fragment,  and  amgng  tiiem  the  satirical  lines  upon  Addison>  9^ 
iwhich  tlie  last  couplet  has  been  twice  corrected.     It  was  a^^  firsts 

Who  would  npt  smile  if  such  a  nun  there  be  ? 

Who  would  not  laugl^  if  Addison  were  he  ? 
Then, 

Who  would  not  grieve  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 

Who  woul4  QQt  laugh  if  Addison  were  he? 
At  last  it  is,    . 

Who  but  must  laugh  if  such  a  man  there  be  f 

Who  wo^ld  not  weep  if  Atiicus  were  he  ? 

He  was  at  this  time  at  open  war  with  Lord  Hervey,  who  had  distin« 
guisbed  himself  as  a  steady  adherent  to  the  Ministry ;  and  being  offended 
with  a  contemptuous  answer  to  one  of  his  pamphlets^,  had  summoned 
Polteney  to  a  Ui^el.  Whether  he  or  Pope  made  the  ^rst  attack,  perhaps 
Cannot  now  be  easily  known:  he  had  written  an  invective  against  Pope^ 
whom  he  calls  ^*^Hard  as  thy  heart,  and  as  thy  birth  obscure;"  and  hints 
that  his  father  w^  a  hatur.  To  this  Pope  wrote  a  reply  in  verse  and  prose : 
the  verses  are  in  this  poem;  and 'the  prose,  though  it, was  never  sent^  is 
printed  among  his  Letters,  but  to  a  <:ool  reader  of  the  present  time  exhibits 
iKMhing  but  tedious  malignity* 

His  last  Satires,  of  the  general  kind,  were  two  Dialogues,  named,  fron^ 
Ibe  year  in  which  they  were  published,  *^  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Thirty-   . 
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eight.''  In  these  poems  many  are  praised  and  many  are  reproaehed.  Pope 
was  then  entangled  in  the  opposition ;  a  follower  of  the  Prince  of  Walet, 
who  dined  at  his  house,  and  the  friend  of  many  who  obstmcted  and  ceo* 
sured  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers.  Hb  political  partiality  was  too  pliioly 
shewn :  he  forgot  the  prudence  with  which  he  passed,  in  his  earlier  years, 
uninjured  and  unoffending,  through  much  more  Wolent  conflicts  of  faction. 

In  the  first  Dialogue,  having  an  opportunity  of  praising  Allen  of  Bath, 
he  asked  h;s  leave  to  mention  him  as  a  man  not  illustrious  by  any  merit  of 
his  ancestors,  and  called  him  in  his  verses  '^  low-born  Allen."  Men  are 
seldom  satisfied  with  praise  introduced  or  followed  by  any  mention  of  defect. 
Allen  seems  not  to  have  taken  any  pleasure  in  his  epithet,  which  was  after- 
wards softened  into  "  humble  Allen.** 

In  the  second  Dialogue  he  took  some  liberty  with  one  of  the  Faaoei^ 
among  others ;  which  Fox,  in  a  reply  to  Lyttleton,  took  an  opportunity  ef 
repaying,  by  reproaching  him  with  the  friendship  of  a  lampooner,  whs 
scattered  his  ink  without  fear  or  decency,  and  against  Whom  he  hoped  the 
resentment  of  the  Legislature  would  quickly  be  discharged. 

About  this  time  Paul  Whitehead,  a  small  poet,  was  summoned  before  the 
Lords  for  a  pcem  called  *'  Manners,"  together  with  Dodsley  his  pubUiher. 
Whitehead,  who  hung  loose  uponsociety,  sculked  and  escaped;  but  Dodsley's . 
shop  and  famHy  made  his  appearance  necessary.  He  was,  however,  sooa 
dismissed  ;  and  the  whole  process  was  probably  intended  rather  to  intimi- 
date Pope>  than  to  punish  Whitehead. 

Pope  never  afterwards  attempted  to  join  the  patriot  with  the  poet,  aoc 
drew  his  pen  upon  statesmen.  That  he  desisted  from  his  attempts  of  re- 
formation is  imputed,  by  his  commentator,  to  his  despair  of  prevailing  over 
the  corruption  of  the  time.  He  was  not  likely  to  have  been  ever  of  opinioo» 
that  the  dread  of  his  satire  would  countervail  ihe  love  of  povt'er  or  of  mo- 
ney ;  he  pleased  himself  with  being  important  and  formidable,  and  gratified 
sometimes  his  pride,  and  sometimes  his  resentment ;  till  at  last  he  hcgui 
to  think  he  siiould  be  more  safe  if  he  were  less  busy. 

The  **  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,"  published  about  this  time,  extend  only  to 
the  first  book  of  a  work  projected  in  concert  by  Pope,  Swifr»  and  Arboth- 
nor,  who  used  to  meet  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  denominated  tbem* 
selves  the  "  Scriblerus  Club."  Their  purpose  was  to  censure  the  abusesof 
learning  by  a  fictiiious  Life  of  an  infatuated  Scholar.  They  were  dbpeised; 
the  design  m'?.s  never  completed ;  and  Warburton  laments  its  miscarri^ 
as  an  event  very  di^a^trous  to  polite  letters. 

If  the  whole  may  be  estimated  by  this  specimen^  which  ^eems  to  be  the 
production  of  ArbutLnot,  with  a  few  touches  perhaps  by  Pope,  the  want 
of  more  will  not  be  much  lamented;  for  the  follies  which  the  writer  ridi* 
cules  are  so  little  practised^  that  they  are  not  known ;  nor  can  th^  satire bi 
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understood  but  by  the  learned:  he  raises  phantoms  ofabsurdity^  and  dien 
drives  them  away.     He  cures  diseases  that  were  iierer  felt. 

For  this  reason  this  joint  production  of  three  great  writers  has  never  ob- 
tained any  notice  from  ma^^kind ;  it  has  been  little  read,  or  when  read  has 
been  forgotten,  as  no  man  could  be  wiser>  better,  or  merrier,  by  remeai*» 
bering  it. 

The  design  cannot  boast  of  much  originality;  for  besides  its  general  re* 
semblance  to  Don  Quixote,  there  will  be  found. in  it  particular  imitations 
of  the  History  of  Mr.  Ouffle. 

Swift  carried  so  much  of  it  into  Ireland  as  supplied  him  with  hints  for  his 
Travels;  and  with  those  the  world  might  have  been  contented,  though  the 
zest  had  been  suppressed. 

Pope  had  sought  for  images  and  sentiments  in  a  region  not  known  to  hare 
been  explored  by  many  other  of  the  English  writers ;  he  had  consulted  tli^ 
modern  writers  of  Latin  poetry,  a  class  of  authors  whom  Boileau  endea- 
voured to  bring  into  contempt,  and  who  are  too  generally  neglected.  Pope» 
however,  was  not  ashamed  of  their  acquaintance,  nor  ungrateful  for  the  ad-* 
vantages  which  he  might  have  derived  from  it.  A  small  selection  from  the 
Italians,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  bad  been  published  at  London,  about  the  lat- 
ter end  ofjhe  last  century,  by  a  man  *  who  concealed  his  name,  but  whom 
his  Preface  shews  to  have  been  well  qualified  for  his  undertaking.  This  col- 
lection Pope  amplified  by  u^ore  than  half,  and  (1740)  publislied  it  in  two 
volumes,  but  injuriously  omitted  his  predecessor's  preface.  T9  these  books, 
which  had  nothing  but  the  mere  text,  no  regard  was  paid,  the  authors  were 
still  neglected,  and,  the  editor  was  neither  praised  nor  censured. 

He  did  not  sink  into  idleness ;  he  had  planned  a  work,  which  he  consi- 
dered as  subsequent  to  his  ^^  Essay  en  Man,*'  of  which  he  has  given  this  acr 
count  to  Dr.  Swift. 

"  March  25,  1736. 

^  If  ever  I  write  any  more  Epistles  in  verse,  one  of  them  shall  be  addressed 
**  to  you.  I  have  long  concerted  it,  and  begun  it;  but  I  would  make  what 
*»  bears  your  name  as  finished  as  my  last  work  ought  to  be,  that  is  to  say, 
*•  more  finished  than  any  of  the  rest.  The  subject  is  large,  and  will  divide 
«  into  four  Ep'istles,  which  naturally  follow  the  *'  Essay  on  Man ;'  via.  i.Of 
*•  the  Extent  and  Limits  of  Human  Reason  and  Science.  2.  A  View  of  the 
«  useful  and  therefore  attainable,  and  of  the  unuseful  and  therefore  unat- 
"  tainable.  Arts.  3.  Of  the  Nature,  Ends,  Application,  and  Useoi  diflFe- 
«  rent  Capacities.  4.  Of  the  Use  of  Learning,  of  the  Science  of  the  Worlds 
«*  and  of  Wit.  It  will  conclude 'with  a  satire  against  the  Misapplication  of 
f*-all  these,  exemplified  by  Pictures,  Characters,  and  Examples." 

This  work  in  its  full  extent,  being  now  afflicted  with  an  asthma,  and  find- 
ing the  powers  of  life  gradually  declining,  he  had  no  longer  courage  to  under- 
fake;  but,  fcom  the  materials  whi;:h  he  had  provided,. he  added,/ at  War-i 
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burton's  request,  another  book  to  the  "  Dunciad,"  of  whicli  the  design  k 
to  ridicule  such  studies  as  are  either  hopeless  or  useless,  as  either  porsoe 
%hat  is  unattainable,  or  what,  if  it  be  attained,  is  of  no  use. 

When  this  book  was  printed  (1742)  the  laurel  had  been  for  some  tttne 
upon  the  head  of  Cibber ;  a  man  whom  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Pope 
could  regard  with  much  kindness  or  esteem,  though  in  one  of  the  imitariou 
of  Horace  he  has  liberally  enough  praieed  the  "  Orelrss  Husband."  Inthe 
«  Dunciad,"  among  other  worthless  scribblers,  he  had  mentioned  Gbber; 
who,  in  his  *'  Apology,"  Complains  of  the  great  poet's  unkindness  as  more 
injurious,  "  because,"  says  he,  "  I  never  have  offended  him." 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Pope  should  have  been,  in  some  degiee,  ■ 
mollified  by  this  submissive  gentleness,  but  no  such  consequence  appearerf.  I 
Though  he  condescended  to  commend  Cibber  once,  he  mentioned  hin  af- 
terwards contemptuously  in  one  of  his  satires,  and  again  in  his  episdei^ 
Arbuthnoti  and  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  «  Dundad'*  attacked  him  wiA 
acrimony,  to  which  the  provocation  is  not  easily  difcoveraWc.  Perhaps  ke 
imagined  that,  in  ridiculing  the  Laureat,  he  satirised  those  by  whom  the 
laurel  had  been  given,  and  gratified  that  ambitious  petulance  with  vlud 
he  affected  to  insult  the  great. 

The  severity  of  this  satire  left  Cibber  no  longer  any  patience.  He  had 
confidence  enough  in  his  own  powers  to  believe  that  he  could  disturb  the 
quiet  of  his  ad  versa  17,  and  doubtless  did  not  want  instigators,  who,  with- 
out any  care  about  the  victory,  desired  to  amuse  themselves  by  looking  oa 
the  contest.  He  therefore  gave  the  town  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  declires 
his  resolution  from  that  lime  never  to  bear  another  blow  without  retunuDg 
it,  and  to  tire  out  his  adversary  by  perseverance,  if  he  cannot  conquer  him 
by  strength. 

The  incessant  and  unappeasable  malignity  of  Pope  he  imputes  to  a  im 
distant  cduse.  After  the  *•  Three  Hours  after  Marriage"  had  been  driven  (£ 
the  stage,  by  the  offence  which  the  mummy  and  cirocodile  gave  the  audience, 
while  the  exploded  scene  was  yet  fresh  in  memory,  it  happened  that  Gbber 
played  Bayes  in  the  Rehearsal;  and,  as  it  had  been  usual  to  enliven  the 
part  by  the  mention  of  any  recent  theatrical  transactions,  he  said,  that  be 
once  thought  to  have  introduced  his  lovers  disguised  in  a  Mummy  and  a  Cro- 
codile. "  This,"  sap  he,  "  was  received'with  loud  claps,  which  indicated 
«'  contempt  of  the  play."  Pope,  who  was  behind  the  scenes,  meetroghin 
as  he  left  the  stage,  attacked  him,  as  he  sa^-s,  with  all  the  virulence  of  a 
««  Wit  out  of  his  senses  ;"  to  which  he  replied,  "  that  be  woulri-  uke  no 
^«  other  notice  of  what  was  saki  by  so  particular  a  man  than  to  declare,  thit, 
<«  as  often  as  he  played  that  part,  he  would  repeat  the  same  proTOCaitk)ik'* 
' '  He  shews  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  was  one  of  tht!  authors  of  the 
play  which  he  so  zealously  defended ;  and  adds  an  idle  story^  of  Pop^  h- 
haviour  at  a  tavera* 
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The  pamjrfilet  was  written  with  littk  power  of  thought  or  language,  and, 
if  suffered  to  remain  without  notice,  would  have  been  very  soon  forgotten. 
Pope  had  now  been  enough  acquainted  with  human  life  to  know.  If  hid 
passion  had  not  been  too  powerful  for  his  understanding,  that,  frona  a'con- 
temion  like  his  with  Cibber,  the  world  seeks  nothing  but  diversion,  which 
is  giren  at  the  expence  of  the  higher  character.  When  Cibber  lampooned 
Pope,  curiosity  was  excited ;  what  Pope  would  say  of  Cibber  nobbdy  en- 
quired, but  in  hope  that  Pope's  asperity  might  betray  his  pain  and  lessen  his 
dignity. 

,  .  He  should  therefore  hate  suffered  the  pamphlet  to  flutter  ar^d  die,  without 
confessing  that  it  stung  him.  The  dishotiour  of  being  shewn  as  Cibber's  an-»N 
tagonist  could  never  be  compensated  by  the  .victory.  Cibber  had  nothing 
to  lose :  when  Pope  had  exhausted  all  his  malignity  upon  him,  iie  Vould 
rise  in  the  esteem  both  of  his^ friends  and  his  enemies.  Silenoe  only  could 
have  made  him  despicable ;  the  blow  which  did  not  appear  to  be  felt  would 

.   have  been  struck  in  vain.  ^ 

But  Pope's  irascibility  prevailed,  and  he  resolved  to  tell  the  whole  English 
world  that  he  was  at  war  with  Cibber  i  and  to  shew  that  he  thought  him  no 

,  common  adversary,  he  prepared  no  common  vengeance;  he  published  a  ne^ 
edition  of  the  "  Dunciad,''  in  which  he  degraded  Theobald  from  his  painful 

-  pre-eminence,  and  enthroned  Cibber  in  his  stead.  Unhappily  the  two  he- 
roes were  of  opposite  characters,  dnd  Pope  was  unwilling  to  lose  what  hd 
had  already  written ;  he  has  therefore  depraved  his  poem  by  giving  to  Cib- 
ber ^c  old  hooks,  the  cold  pedantry,  and  sluggish  pertinacy  of  Theobald* 
Pope  was  ignorant  enough  of  his  own  interest  to  make  another  change, 
and  introduced  Osborne  contending  for  the  prize  among  the  booksellers^ 
Osborne  was  a  man  entirely  destitute  of  shame,  without  sense  of  any  disgrace 
but  that  of  poverty*  He  told  me,  when  he  was  doing  that  which  raised  Pope's 
resentment,  that  he  should  be  put  into  the  *^  Dunciad;"  but  he  had  the  fatft 
of  **  Cassandra ;"  I  gave  no  credit  to  his  prediction,  till  in  time  I  saw  it  ac- 
complished. The  shafts  of  satire  were  directed  equally  in  vain  against  Cibber 

.  and  Osborne ;  being  repelled  by  the  impenetrable  impudence  of  one,  and 
deadened  by  the  impassive  dulness  of  the  other.  Pope  confessed  his  own 
pain  by  his  anger ;  but  he  gave  no  pain  to  those  who  had  provoked  him.  He 
;was  able  to  hurt  none  but  himself;  by  transferring  the  same  ridicule  froia 
one  to  aiM>ther,  he  destroyed  its  eflScacy;  for,  by  shewing  that  what  he 
•Jhad  said  of  one  he  was  ready  to  say  of  another,  he  reduc^Kl  himself  to  the  in* 
jsignificance  of  his  own  magpye^  who  from  his  cage  calls  cuckold  at  a  ven« 
tttre« 

Cibl^r,  accoiding  to  his  engagement,  repaid  the  ^  Dunctad*!  with  anCK 
.ther  pamphlet,  which,  Po|>ft  said,  <<  would  be  as  good  as  a  dose  of  hartshorn 
to  him  ^*'  but  his  tongue  and  his  heart  were  at  variance.  I  have  heard  Mr* 
iSichar^son  relate,  that  he  attended  his  father  the  painter  on  a  visit,  whea 
iOne  of  Cibber's  pamphlets  came  into  the  hands  of  Pope,  who  said,  *^  These 
Ibings  are  my  dirersion."    They  sat  by  him  while  he  perused  it«  and  saw  hla 
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features  wrjthen  With  anguish  ;  and -young  Richardson  said  to  his  fattier^ 
vhen  they  returned,  that  be  hoped  to  be  preserved  from  such  diversion  as 
bad  been  that  day  the  lot  of  Pope, 

From  this  time,  finding  his  diseases  more  oppressive,  and  his  vital  poveis 
gradually  declining^  he  no  longer  strained  hi?  faculties  with  any  origiDal 
composition,  nor  proposed  any  other  employnoent  for  his  remaining  life 
than  the  revisal  and  correction  of  his  former  works;  in  which  he  received 
advice  and  assistance  from  Warburton,  whom  he  appears  to  have  trusted 
and  honoured  in  the  highest  degree. 

He  laid  aside  his  Epick  Poem,  perhaps  without  much  loss  to  mankind; 
for  his  hero  was  Brutus  the  Trojan,  who,  according  to  a  ridiculous  fiawn, 
established  a  colony  in  Britain.  The  subject  therefore  w^s  of  the  fabulous 
age;  tbeactors  were  a  race  upon  whom  imagination  has  been  exhausted^ 
and  attention  wearied,  and  to  whom  the  mind  will  not  easily  be  recalled, 
when  it  is  is  invited  in  blank  verse,  which  Pope  had  adopted  with  great  inn 
prudence,  and  I  think  without  due  consideratiorf  of  the  nature  of  our  Ian- 
guage.  The  sketch  is,  at  least  in  part,  preserved  by  Ruffhead ,  by  whid 
it  appears,  that  Pope  was  thoughtle$,<«  enough  to  model  the  names  of  hbhe- 
rocs  with  termination^.not  consistent  with  the  time  or  country  in  whicbhc 
places  them. 

He  lingered  tli rough  the  next  year;  but  perceived  himself,  as  he  expresses 
it,  "  going  down  the  hill."  He  iiad  forat  least  five  years  been  afflicted  with 
afc  asthma  and  other  disorders,  which  his  physicians  were  ynable  to  relieve. 
Towards  the  end  of, his  life  he  consulted  Dr.  Thomson,  a  man,  who  had, 
by  large  promises,  and  free  censures  of  the  common  practice  of  phynck, 
forced  himself  up  into  sudden  reputation,  Thomson  declared  his  dis- 
temper to  be  a  dropsy,  and  evacuated  part  of  the  water  by  tincture  of  ja- 
lap; but  confessed  that  bis  belly  did  not  subside.  Thomson  bad  many 
enemies,  and  Pope  was  persuaded  to  dismiss  him. 

While  he  vtas.yet  capable  of  amusement  and  conversation,  as  he  was  one 
day  sitting  in  the  air  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Lord  Marchmont,  he  saw 
bis  favourite  Martha  Blount  at  the  bottom  of  the  terrace,  and  asked  Lord 
Bolingbroke  to  go  and  hand  her  up.  Bolingbroke,  not  liking  his  errand, 
crossed  his  legs  and  sat  still ;  but  X/^rd  Marchmont,  who  was  younger  aad 
less  captious,  waited  on  the  Lady ;  who,  when  he  came  to  her,  asked^ 
"  What,  is  he  not  dead  yet  ?"  She  is  said  to  have  neglected  him  with  shame- 
fuV  unkindness,  inth^  latter  time  of  his  decay;  yet,  of  the  little  which  he 
had  to  leave,  she  had  a  very  great  part.  Their  acquaintance  began  early; 
the  life  of  each  was  pictured  on  the  other's  mind ;  their  conversation  theie- 
fore  was  endearing,  for  when  they  met,  there  was  an  immediate  coalitioDof 
congenial  notions*  Perhaps  he.  considered  her  unwillingness  to  ajq;iroacli 
the  chamber  of  sicknjess  air  female  weakness,  or  human  fraiky  ;  perhaps  lie 
was  copKAOUs  to  himself  of  peevishness  and  impatience,  or^  though  hews 
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offended  by  her  inattention^  might  yet  consider  her  merit  as  overbalancing 
her  fault ;  and,  if  he  had  suffered  his  heart  to  be  alienated  from  her,  he 
could  have  found  nothing  that  might  fill  her  place ;  he  could  have  only 
shrunk  within  himself  j  it  was  too  late  to  transfer  his  confidence  or  fond* 
neiss.' 

In  May  1744  his  death  was  approaching"* ;  on  the  sixth,  he  was  all  day 
delirious,  which  he  mentioned  four  days  afterwards  as  a  suiScient  humilia- 
tion of  the  vanity  of  man;  he  afterwards  complained  of  seeing  things  a$ 
through  a  curtain,  and.  in  false  colours;  and  one  day  in  the  presence  of 
Dodsley,  asked  what  arm  it  was  that  came  out  from  the  wall.  He  said  that 
his  greatest  inconvenicfkice  was  inability  to  chink. 

Bolingbroke  sometimes  wept  over  him  in  this  state  of  helpless  decay ;  and 
being  told  by  3pence,  that  Pope,  at  the  intermission  of  his  deliriousness, 
#as  always  saying  something  kind  either  of  his  present  #r  absent  friends,  and 
that  his  humanity  seemed  to  have  survived  his  understanding,  answered, 
^  It  has  so."  And  added,  ^^  I  never  in  my  life  knew  a  man  that  had  so  tender 
^^  a  h^rt  for  his  particular  friends,  or  more  general  friendship  for  mankind.'' 
At  an6ther  time  he  said,  *'  I  have  known  Pope  these  thirty  yearSj  and  value 
**  myself  more  in  his  friendship  than" — his  grief  then  suppressed  his  voice. 

Pope  expressed  undoubting  confidence  of  a  future  state.  Being  asked 
liy  his  friend  Mr.  Hooke,  a  papist,  whether  he  would  not  die  like  his  fa-* 
ther  and  mother,  and  whether  a  priest  sliould  not  be  called,  he  answered, 
**  I  do  not  think  it  essential,  but  it  will'be  very  right;  and  I  thank  you  Git 
•*  putting  me  in  mind  of  it." 

In  the  morning,  after  the  priest  had  given  him  the  last  sacraments,  he 
said,  '*  There  is  nothing  that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and  friendship,  and 
•*  indeed  friendship  itself  is  only  a  part  of  virtue."  ,  . 

He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  day  of  May,  1744,  so  placidly,  that 
the  attendants  did  not  discern  the  exact  time  of  his  expiration.  He  was 
buried  at  Twickenham,  near  his  father  and  mother;  where  a  monument 
has  been  erected  to  him  by  his  commentator  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.     • 

He  left  the  care  of  his  papers  to  his  executors,  first  to  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
and  if  he  should  not  be  living  to  the  £arl  of  Marchmont,  undoubtedly  ex- 
pecting them  to  be  proud  of  the  trust,  and  eager  to  extend  his  faotne.  But 
let  no  man  dream  of  influence  beyond  his  life.  After  a  decent  time,  DVxl- 
sley  the  bookseller,  went  to  solicit  preference  as  the  publisher,  and  was  told 
that  the  parcel  had  not  been  yet  inspected ;  and  whatever  was  the  reason, 
the  world  has  been  disappointed  of  what  was  ^^  reserved  for  the  next  age." 

He  lost,  indeed,  the  favour  of^Bolingbroke  by  a  kind  of  posthumous  of- 
fence. The  political  pamphlet  called  "  The  Patriot  King,"  had  been  put 
into  his  hands  that  he  might  procure  the  impression  of  a  very  few  copi^:?, 
to  be  dbtributed  according  to  the  author's  direcuon  among  his  friends,  and 
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Pope  assured  him  that  no  more  had  b^en  printed  th^n  were  allowed ;  bar,- 
600D  after  his  death,  the  printer  brought  and  resigned  a  complete  editiao 
of  fifteen  hundred  copies,  which  Pope  had  ordered  him  to  print,  and  to 
retain  in  secret.  He  kept,  as  was  observed,  his  engagement  to  Pope,  bet- 
ter than  Pope  had  kept  it  to  his  friend;  and  nothing  was  known  of  the 
transaction,  till,  upon  the  death  of  his  employer,  he  thought  himself  ob- 
liged to  deliver  the  books  to  the  right'bwner,  who,  with  great  indignation, 
made  a  fire  in  his  yard,  and  delivered  the  whole  impression  to  the  flames. 

Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  which  was  not  naturally  dictated  by  it- 
sentment  of  violated  faith;  resentment  more  acrimonious,, as  the  vioht«» 
had  been  more  loved  or  more  trusted.  But  here  the  anger  might  have  stop- 
ped ;  the  injury  was  private,  and  there  was  little  danger  from  the  example. 

Bolingbroke,  however,  was  not  yet  satisfied;  his  thirstof  vengeance  ezdied 
him  to  blast  the  memory  of  the  man  over  whom  he  had  wept  in  .his  1st 
fttuggles ;  and  he  employed  Mallet,  another  friend  of  Pope,  to  tell  the  tak 
to  the  publick,  with  all  its  aggravations.  Warburton,  whose  heart  was 
warm  with  his  legacy,  and  tender  by  the  recent  separation^  thoughtit  pro- 
per for  him  to  interpose;  and  undertook,  not  indeed  to  vindicate  the  ac- 
tion, for  breach  of  trust  has  always  something  criminal,  but  to  extenuate  it 
i>y  an  apology.  Having  advanced  what  cannot  be  denied  that  moral  ob- 
liquity is  made  more  or  less  excusable  by  the  motives  that  produce  it,  he 
enquires  what  evil  purpose  could  have  induced  Pope  to  break  his  promise* 
He  could  not  delight  bis  vanity  by  usurping  the  work,  which,  though  not 
Isold  in  shops,  had  been  shewn  to  a  number  more  than  sufficient  to  preserve 
the  author's  claim;  he  could  not  grarify  bb  avarice,  for  he  could  not  sdl 
his  plunder  rill  Bolingbroke  was  dead;  and  even  then,  if  the  copy  was  left 
to  another,  his  fraud  would  be  defeated,  and,  if  left  to  himself,  would  bt 
useless. 

Warburton  therefore  supposes,  with  great  appearance  of  reason^  that  the 
irregularity  of  his  conduct  proceeded  wholly  from  his  zeal  for  Bolingbroke, 
who  might  perhaps  have  destroyed  the  pamphlet,  which  Pope  thought  it 
his  duty  to  preserve,  even  without  its  author's  approbarion.  To  this  apo- 
logy an  answer  was  written  in  ^*  A  Letter  to  tl^e  most  impudent  man  living* 

He  brought  some  reproach  upon  his  own  memory  by  the  petulant  and  coq- 
temptuous  mention  made  in  his  will  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  an  affected  repay- 
ment of  his  benefactions.  Mrs.  Blount,  as  the  known  friend  and  favouri!^ 
of  Pope,  had  been  invited  to  the  house  of  Allen,  where  she  comported  her- 
8elt  with  such  indecent  arrogance,  that  she  parted  from  Mrs.  Allen  in  a  stitf 
of  in-econcileable  dislike,  and  the  door  was  for  ever  barred  against  her. 
This  exclusion  she  resented  with  so  much  bitterness  as  to  refuse  any  legaqr 
from  Pope,  unless  he  left  the  world  with  a  disavowal  of  obligation  to  Alkfu 
Having  been  long  under  her  dominion,  now  tottering  in  the  decline  oflife, 
and  unable  to  resist  the  violence  of  her  temper^  orpcrhaps,  with  the  prejudice 

•  .  .   •  of 
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^  aIover>  persuaded  that  she  had  suffered  improper  treatment,  he  complied 
itbber  demand,  and  poluted  his  will  with  female  resentment.    Allen  ac-' 
ipted  the  legacy,  which  he  gave  to  the  Hospital  at  Bath,  observing  that 
bpt  was  ilways  a  bad  accomptant,  and  that  if  to  150I.  he  had  puta  cypher 
6re,  he  had  come  nearer  to  the  truth"*. 


THE  person  of  Pope  is  well-known  not  to  have  been  formed  by  the  nicest 
odeK'  He  has  in  the  account  of  the  "  Little  Club,"  compared  himself  to 
spider,  and  by  another  is  described  as  protuberant  behind  and  before, 
e  is  said  to  have  been  beautiful  in  his  infancy;  but  he  wa^  of  a  constitution 
iginally  feeble  and  weak  ;  and  as  bodies  of  a  tender  frame  are  easily  dis- 
irtedj  his  deformity  was  probably  in  part  the  effect  of  his  application.  His 
iture  was  so  low,  that  to  bring  him  to  a  level  with  common  tables,  it 
as  necessary  to  raise  his  seat,  ^ut  his  face  was  not  displeasing,  ^nd  his 
rs  were  animated  and  vivid. 

B7  natural  deformity,  or  accidental  distprtion^  his  vital' functiotis  were 
r  much'  disordered,  that  his  life  was  a  '^  long  disease."  His  most  frequent 
sailant  was  the  headache,  which  he  usee!  to  relieve  byjnhaling  the  steam 
feoffee,  which  he  very  frequently  required. 

Most  of  what  can  be  told  concerning  his  petty  peculiarities  was  commu- 
icated  by  a  female  domcstick  of  the  Earl  of  Oxfoixl,  who  knew  him  perhaps 
fter  the  middle  of  life.  He  was  then  so  weak  as  to  stand  in  perpetual  need 
F  female  attendance :  extremely  sensible  of  cold,  so  that  he  wore  a  kind 
f  fur  doublet,  under  a  shirt  of  a  very  coarse  warm  linen  with  fine  sleeves, 
/hen  he  rose,  h^  was  invested  in  bodice  made  of  ^tiff  canvas,  being  scarce 
ble  to  hold  himself  erect  till  they  werelaced,  and  he  then  put  on  a"*  flannel 
raisicoat.  One  side  was  contracted.  His  legs  were  so  sjencler,  that  he  en- 
irged  their  bulk  with  three  pair  of  stockings,  Vhich  were  draNvn  on  and" 

off 

•  This  tcoonoe  of  the  difTereace  btcwen  Pope  tnd  Mr.  AUea  it  not  «>  circumsttottal  u  it  w»  U 
qiinsonH  power  10  have  oiade  it.  The  pariicoiars  communicated  to  himcooccrniug  it  hewas  lOO 
idolent  to  commit  ^o  writing  ;  the  T>usiness  of  tliisnote  is  to  supply  his  omi«i>ions. 

Upon  an  invitation  m  which  Mrp,  Blount  was  inclodcd,  Mr,  Pope  made  a  vii it  to  Mr.  Alien  at  ■ 
Hor-Park,  and  having  occa^.'uo  to  go  to  ^riEtol  for  a  few  days,  left  Mrs,  Blount  behind  him.  la  his 
Mence  Mrs  Blount,  ^ho  war  ot  the  Rorai&h-persuauon,  agnified  an  inclioaiion  to  ga to  the  pjptsk 
lapel  at  Bath,  and  desired  of  Mr.  A!!en  the  use  of  his  Chirioc  l^iv  the  parpo'x  ;  but  he  being  aC 
lac  time  m'iyor  of  the  city,  laggesled  the  impropriety  of  having  his'carriaj^e  sceii  at  the  door  of 
place  of  worship,  to  which  'Jh  a  magiitraie  he  was  at  least  restrained  from  giving  a  sanction,  and 
li^ht  be  repaired  to  soppresr,  and  therefore  de&ired  to  be  excused.  Mrr.  Bloui^  resented  this  rcfusa}^ 
sU  told  Pope  of  it  at  his  retain,  iad  so  infected  him  with  her  rage  that  they  both  left  the  house 
irnptly. 

An  iostaoee  of  the  like  negligence  may  be  noted  in  his  relation  of  Pope^s  love  of  painting,  which 
ifikra  mocb  from  the  information  1  gave  him  on  that  head.  A  pictnre  of  Betterun,  certainly  copied 
om  Knellcr  by  Pope,  Lord  MaosAeld  onct  shewed  mc  at  Kenwo^d-boase,  adding  that  it  was  the 
sly  odi  hcrrerfiniehcd,  for  that  the  weakacv  of  his  eyes  WM  tn  obatrocttoa  to  hit  use  of  the 
tAciL  H* 
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dS  by  the  maid ;  for  he  was  not  able  to  dress  or  undress  himself,  and  neither 
went  to  bed  nor  rose  without  help.  His  weakness  made  it  rery  difficult  for 
him  to  be  clean. 

His  hair  had  fallen  almost  all  away ;  and  he  used  to  dine  sometimes  vUi 
Lord  Oxford,  privately  in  a  velvet  cap.  His  dress  of  ceremony  was  bkck 
with  a  tye-wig,  and  a  little  sword. 

The  indulgence  and  accomodation  which  his'*sickness  required,  had  taugb 
him  all  the  unpleasing  and  unsoctal  qualities  of  a  valetudinary  man.  He  ex* 
pected  that  every  thing  should  give  way  to  his  ease  or  humour,  as  a  chiU^ 
whose  parents  will  not  hear  her  cry>  has  an  unresisted  domicuon  in  the  nurseiy* 

Cist  que  tenfani  toujours  est  b§mmt. 
Out  que  tbomme  est  teiijoun  enfant^ 

When  he  wanted  to  sleep  he  **  nodded  in  company  ;"   and  once  slumbered 
at  his  own  table  while  the  Prince  of  Wales  wns  talking  of  poetry. 

The  reputation  whichthis  friendship  gave  procured  him  many  invitations; 
but  he  was  a  very  troublesome  inmate.     He  brought  no  servant,  and  had  so 
*  many  wants,  that  a  numerous  attendance  was  scarcely  able  to  supply  tbeik 
Wherever  he  was,  he  left  no  room  for  another,  because  he  exacted  tbe 
attention,  and  employed  the  activity  of  the  whole  family.  His  errands  were 
so  frequent  and  frivolous,  that  the  footmen  in  time  avoided  and  neglected  f 
him ;   .ind  the  Earl  of  Oxford  discharged  some  of  his  servants  for  their  l^  r 
solute  refusal  of  his  messages.  The  maids,  when  they  neglected  their  busLoes^ 
alledged  that  they  had  been  employed  by  Mr.  Pope.     One  of  his  constas 
demands  was  of  coffee  in  the  night,  and  to  the  woman   that  waited  on  hia 
in  his  chamber  he  was  very  burthensome :  but  he  was  careful  to  recompeia 
her  want  of  sleep  ;  and  Lord  Oxford's  servant  declared,  that  in  a  house  whoe 
her  business  was  to  answer  his  call,  she  would  not  ask  for  wages. 

He  had  another  fault,  easily  incident  to  those  who,  suffering  much  paii^ 
think  themselves  entitled  tp  what  pleasures  they  can  snatch.  He  was  too 
ifidulgent  to  his  appetite;  he  loved  meat  highly  seasoned  and  of  strong  taste; 
and,  at  the  intervals  of  the  table,  amused  himself  with  biscuits  and  dry  cos- 
serves.  If  he  sat  down  to  a  variety  of  dbhes,  he  would  oppress  his  stomidi  1^ 
With  repletion,  and  though  he  seemed  angry  when  a  dram  was  offered  biflip  1^ 
did  not  forbear  to  drink  it.  His  friends,  who  knew  the  avenues  to  Jiis  beai^  li* 
pampered  him  with  presents  of  luxury,  M'hich  he  did  not  suffer  tostaflll 
neglected.  fThe  death  of  great  men  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  lustrerfl^ 
their  lives.  Hannibal,  says  Juvenal,  did  not  perish  by  a  javelin  or  a  swofll;  I*" 
the  slaughters  of  Cannae  were  revenged  by  a  ring.  The  death  of  Pope**  ■ 
imputed  by  some  of  his  friends  to  a  silver  saucepan,  in  which  it  wasfcl* 
delight  to  heat  potted  lampreys.  I*' 

That  he  loved  too  well  to  eat,  is  certain  ;  but  that  his  sensuality  sbortetf' I  ^ 
his  life  will  not  be  hastily  concluded,  when*  it  is  remembered  that  at«*'i  7 
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ation  so  irregular  lasted  six  and  fifty  years,  notwithstanding  such  pcr^iha* 
ous  diligence  of  study  and  meditation. 

In  all  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  he  had  great  delight  in  artiBce,  and 
ideavourcd  to  attain  all  his  purposes  by  indirect  and  unsuspected  methods.. 
He  hardly  drank  tea  without  a  stratagem."  If,  at  the  house  of  his  friends, 
!  wanted  any  accommodation,  he  was  not  willing  to  ask  for  it  in  plain 
rms,  but  would  mention  it  remotely  as  something  convenient ;  though 
ben  it  was  procured,  he  soon  made  it  appear  for  wtiose  sake  it  had  been 
commended.  Thus  he  teized  Lord  Orrery  till  he  obtained  a  screen.  He 
actised  his  arts  on  such  small  occasions,  that  Lady  Bolingbroke  used  to 
y,  in  a  French  phrase,  that  ^'  he  played  the  politician  about  cabbages  and 
mips."  His  unjustifiable  impression  of  the  "  Patriot  King,"  as  it  can  be' 
iputed  to  no  particular  motive,  must  have  proceeded  from  his  general  habit 
''secrecy  and  cunning ;  he  caught  an  opportunuy  of  a  sly  trick,  and  pleased 
imself  with  the  thought  of  outwitting  Bolingbroke. 
In  familiar  or  convivial  conversation,  it  does  not  jippear  that  he  excelled, 
emay  be  said  to  have  resembled  Dryden,  as  being  not  one  that  was  dis- 
iguishcd  by  vivacity  in  company.  It  is  remarkable  that,  so  near  his  time, 
'much  should  be  known  of  what  he  has  written,  and  so  little  of  what  he 
s  said :  traditional  memory  retains  no  sallies  of  raillery,  nor  sentences  oF 
servation  ;  nothing  either  pointed  or  solid,  either  wise  or  merry.  One 
ophthegm  only  stands  upon  record.  When  an  objection  raised  against  his 
icriptionfor  Shakspeare  was  defended  By  the  authority  of  "  Patrick,"  he 
plied — **  horresco  referens — that "  he  would  allow  the  publisher  of  a  Dic- 
:ionary  to  know  the  meaning  of  a  single  word,  but  not  of  two  words  put 
together."  *  .  * 

He  was  fretful,  and  easily  displeased,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  caprici« 
isly  resentful.  I{e  would  somedmes  leave  Lord  Oxford  silently,  no  one 
mid  tell  why,  and  was  to  be  courted  back-  by  more  letters  and  messages 
an  the  footmen  were  willing  to  carry.  The  table  was  indeed  infested  by 
ady  \Iary  Wortley,  who  was  the  friend  of  Lady  Oxford,  and  who,  knowing 
s  peevishness,  could  by  no  intreaties  be  restrained  from  contradicting  him, 
1  their  disputes  were  sharpened  to  such  asperity,  that  one  or  the  other 
litted  the  house. 

He  sometimes  condescended  to  be  jocular,  with  servants  or  inferion  ;  but 
no  merriment  either  of  others  or  his  own,  was  he  ever  seen,  excited  to 
aghter.  ^ 

Of  his  domestic  character,  frugality  was  a  part  eminently  remarkable. 
Iving  determined  Wt  to  be  dependent,  he  determined  not  to  be  In  want, 
d  therefore  wisely  and  magnanimously  rejected  all  temptations  to  expcnce 
suitable  to  his  fortune.  This  general  care  must  be  universally  approved  ; 
t  u  sometimes  appeared  in  petty  ariifices  of  parsimony,  such  as  the  prac'* 
c  of  writing  his  compositions  on  the  back  of  letters,  as  may  be  seen  ia 
-  rcmaimng  copy  of  the  "Iliad,"  by  which  perhaps  in  five  years  fire 
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•hiUings  were  saved  ;  or  in  a  niggardly  receptionof  his  friends,  and  scaotidesi 
of  entertainment,  as,  when  he  had  two  guests  in  his  house,  he  would  set  at 
supper  a  single  pint  upon  the  table  ;  and  having  himself  taken  two  small 
glasses,  would  retire  and  say  "  Gentlemen,  I  leave  you  to  your  wine.'*  Yn 
he  tells  his  Friends,  that  ^'  he  has  a  heart  for  all,  a  house  for  all,  and,  whatever 
they  may  think,  a  fortune  for  all  "  He  sometimes,  however,  made  a  splendid 
dinner,  and  is  said  to  have  wanted  no  part  of  the  skill  or  elegance  whidi 
such  performances  require.  That  this  magnificenoe  should  be  often  displayed, 
that  obstinate  prudence  with  which  he  conducted  his  affairs  would  not  per- 
mit ;  for  his  revenue,  certain  and  casual,  amounted  only  to  about  eight  hoo- 
dred  pounds  a  year,  of  which  however  he  declares  himself  able  to  assign 
one  hundred  to  chari^ty*.  « 

Of  this  fortune,  which  as  it  arose  from  public  approbation  was  very  ho- 
TKHirably  obtained,  his  imagination  seems  to  have  been  too  full :  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  man,  so  well  entitled  to  notice  by  his  wit,  that  ever  deltghtrd 
so  much  in  talking  of  his  money.  In  his  Letters,  and  in  his  Poems,  his  garden 
and  his  grotto,  his  quincunx  and  his  vines,  or  some  hints  of  his  opulence, 
are  always  to  be  found.  ,The  great  topick  of  his  ridicule  is  poverty;  the 
crimeswith  which  he  reproaches  his  antagonists  are  their  debts,  their  haUta- 
tion  in  the  Mint,  and  their  want  of  a  dinner.  He  seems  to  be  of  an  opinion 
not  very  uncommon  in  the  world,  that  to  want  money  is  to  want  every  thing 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  his  possessions,  seems, to  be  that 
of  enumerating  the  men  of  high  rpnk  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and 
whose  notice  he  loudly  proclaims  not  to  have  been  obtained  by  any  practices 
of  meanness  or  servility ,  a  boast  which  was  never  denied  to  be  trae,  and  to 
which  very  few  poets  have  ever  aspired.  Pope  never  set  genius  to  sale,  be  - 
never  flattered  those  whom  he  dW  not  love,  or  praised  those  whom  he  did  I 
not  esteem.  Savage  however  remarked,  that  he  began  a  little  to  relax  his 
dignity  when  he  wrote  a  distich  for  his  "  Highnesses  dog.'* 

His  admiration  of  the  Great  seems  to  have  increased  in  the  advanceof 
life-  He  pas.sed  over  peers  and  statesmen  to  inscribe  his  "  Iliad*'  to  Congreie 
with  a  magnanimity  of  which  the  praise  had  been  compleat,  had  his  frieiMri 
virtue  been  equal  to  his  wit.  Why  he  'was  chosen  for  so  great  an  honour,  it 
is  not  now  possible  to  know  ;  there  is  no  trace  in  literary  history  of  any 
particular  intimacy  between  them.  The  name  of  Congrevc  appears  in  the 
Letters  among  those  of  his  other  friends,  but  without  any  observable  disdnc- 
tion  or  consequence. 

To  his  latter  works,  however,  he  took  care  to  annex  nances  dignified  widi 
titles,  but  was  not  very  happy  in  his  choice ;  for,  except  Lord  Bathurst,  none 
of  bis  noble  friends  were  such  as  that  a  good  man  would  wish  to  have  i» 

intimicy 


•  A  part  of  it  aro«e  from  an  asDuity  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  he  had 
alter  of  the  last  Doke  of  Buckinghamf  hire,  or  thf  Dtttchess  bts  mother,  and  which  m^ 
on  foiBC  estate  of  that  family.  Tive  deed  by  which  it  was  granted  wis  some'  ycara  maxf  cnsiodf tB* 
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ioticnacy  with  them  known  to  posterity ;  he  can  derive  little  honour  from  the 
notice  of  Cobham,  Burlington^  or  Bolingbroke. 

Of  his^social  qualities^  it  an  estimate  be  made  from  his  Letters,  an  opinion 
too  favourable  cannot  easily  be  formecl ;  they  exhibit  a.  perpetual  and  un- 
,  clouded  effulgence  of  general  bene volenoe,  and  particular  fondness.  There 
is  nothing  but  liberality,  gratitude,  constancy  and  tenderness.  It  has  been 
so  long  said* as  to  be  commonly  believed,  that  the  true  characters  of  men  may 
be  found  in  their  Letters,  and  that  he  who  writes  to  his  friend  lays  his  heart 
open  before  him.  But  the  truth  is,  that  such  were  the  simple  friendships  of 
the  ••  Golden  Age,"  and  are  now  the  friendships  only  of  children.  Very  fe^ 
can  boast  of  hearts  which  they  dare  l^y  open  to  themselves,  and  of  which, 
by  whatever  accident  exposed,  they  do  not  shun  a  distinct  and  continued  ^ 
-  view  ;  and,  certainly,  what  we  hid^  from  ourselves  we  do  not  shew  to  fcr 
friends.  There  is,  indeed,  no  transaction  which  offers  stronger  temp- 
tations of  fallacy  and  sophistication  than  epistolary  intercourse.  In  the  ea- 
gerness of  Conversation  the  first  emotions  of  the  mind  often  burst  out  before 

•  they  are  considered  ;  in  the  tumult  of  business,  interest  and  passion  hive 
.   their  genuine  effect ;    but  a  friendly  Letter  is  a  calm  and  deliberate  perfor- 

xfi^ncc,  in  the  cool  of  leisure,  In  the  stillness  of  solitude,  and  surely  no  nian 

aits  down  to  depreciate  by  designs  his  own  character. 

Friendship  has  no  tendency  to  secure  veracity ;  for  by  whom  can  a  man  so 

much  wish  to  be  thought  better  than  he  is,  as  by  him  whose  kindness  he  de- 
[  sires  to  gain  or  keep  ?  Even  in  writing  to  the  world  there  is  less  constraint ; 

the  author  is  not  confronted  with  his  reader,  and  takes  his  chance  of  app^j- 

bation  among  the  different  dispositions  of  mankind;  but  a  Letter  is  ad- 
m  dressed  to  a  single  mind,  of  which  the  prejudices  and  partialities  are  known^ 

and  must  therefore  please^  if  not  by  favouring  them,  by  forbearing  to  oppose 

them. 

To  charge  those  favourable  representations,  which  men  give  of  their  own 

mitKls,  with  the  guilt  of  hypocritical  falsehood,  would  shew  more  severity 

than  knowledge.   The  writer  commonly  believes  himself.     Almost  every 

man's  thoughts,  while  they  are  general,  are  right ;  and  most  hearts  ar«  pure, 

•  while  temptation  is  a^ay.  It  is  easy  to  awaken  generous  sentiments  in  pri- 
vacy ;  to  despise  death  when  there  is  no  danger  ^  to  glow  with  benevolence 
when  thtre  is  nothing  to  be  given.  While  such  ideas  are  formed  they  are 
felt,  and  self-love  does  not  suspect  the  gleam  of  virtue  .to  be  the  meteor  o£ 
fancy. 

If  the  Letters  of  Pope  are  considered  merely  as  compositions,  they  seem  to  \ 
be  premeditated  and  artificial.  It  is  one  thing  to  write,  because  there  is 
tfomethiog  which  the.mind  wishes  to  (discharge  ;  and  another,  to  solicit  the  . 
imagination,  because  ceremony  or  vanity  requires  something  to  be'written. 
Pope  confesses  his  early  Letters  to  be  vitiated  with  affi:ctation  and,  amlition 
I  to  know  whether  he  disentangled  himself  from  these  pervertcis  of  epistolary 
integrity,  his  book  and  hia  life  must  be  set  in  comparison. 
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One  of  his  favourite  topiclcsis  contempt  of  his  own  poetry.  For  this,  if 
it  had  been  real,  he  would  deserve  no  commendation ;  and  in  -this  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  sincere,  for  his  high  value  of  himself  was  suflficiently  observed;  and 
of  what  could  he  be  proud  but  of  his  poetry?  He  writes,  he  says,  when  he  has 
lusl  nothing  eke  to  do  •  yet  Swift  complains  that  he  was  never  at  leisure  for 
conversation,  because  he  had  always  some  poetical  schenie  in  his  head.  It  was 
punctually  required  that  his  writing- box  .*^hoald  be  set  upon  his  bed  befofc 
he  rose ;  and  Lord  Oxford's  domestick  related',  that,  in  tht  dreadful  winter 
of  Forty,  she  was  called  from  her  bed  by  him  four  times  in  one  night,  to 
supply  him  with  paper,  lesr  he  should  lose  a  thought. 

He  pretends  insensibility  (o  censure  and  criticism,  though  it  was  obsertcd 
^y  all  who  knew  him  that  every  pamphlet  disturbed  his  quiet,  and  that  bis 
extreme  irritability  laid  him  open  to  perpetual  vexation  ;    but  he  wished  to 
despise  his  criticks,  and  therefore  hoped  that  he  did  despise  them. 

As  he  happened  to  live  in  two  reigns  when  the  Court  paid  little  attention 
to  poetry,  he  nursed  in  his  mind  a  foolish  disesteem  of  Kings,  and  prbcIaiiDS 
that "  he  never  sees  Courts."  Yet  a  little  regard  shewn  him  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  liielted  his  obduracy  ;  and  he  had  not  much  to  say  when  he  was 
asked  by  his  Royal  Highness,  "  Hew  he  colild  love  a  Prince  while  he  dis- 
liked "  Kings  ?" 

He  very  frequently  professes  contempt  of  the  world,  and  represents  himself 
as  looking  on  mankind,  sometimes  with  gay  indiBference,  as  on  emmits  of  i 
hillock,  below  his  serious  attention  ;  and  sometimes  with  gloomy  indignatba 
a^  on  monsters  more  worthy  of  hatred  than  of  pity.  These  were  dispositions 
apparently  counterfeited.  How  could  he  despise  those  whom  he  lived  hj 
pleasing,  and  on  whose  approbation  his  esteem  of  himself  was  suf^erstructcd? 
Why  sheuld  he  hate  those  to  whose  favour  he  owed  his  honour  and  bis  ease? 
Of  thing3  that  terminate  in  human  life,  the  wprld  is  the  proper  judge,  to  des- 
pise its  sentence,  if  it  were  pos,-ible,  is  not  just ;  and  if  it  were  just,  b  bo( 
possible.  Pope  was  far  enough  from  this  unreasonable  temper  ;  he  was  sof 
ficiently  syboltoFame,  and  his  fault  was,  that  he  pretended  to  neglect  ir. 
His  levity  and  his  sullenness  w^ere  only  in  his  Letters  ;  he  passed  liixxmA 
common  life»  sometimes  vexed,  and  sometimes  pleased,  with  the  natonl 
emotions  of  common  men. 

His  scorn  of'the  great  is  repeated  too  often  to  be  real ;  no  man  thisb 

iftuch  of  that  which  he  despises ;  and  as  falsehood  is  always  in  danger  of  ir 

consistency,  he  makes  it  his  boast  at  another  time  that  he  lives  among  tbeo* 

It  is  evident  that  his  own  importance  swells  often  in  his  mind,    fieii 

afraid  of  writing,  lest  the  clerk  of  the  Post-office, should  know  his  seaeti; 

he  has  many  enemies ;  he  considers  himself  as  surrounded  by  uniTenaljea* 

lousy  ;  <*  after  many  deaths,  and  many  dispersions,  two  or  three  of  iis,'*si}l 

he,  «  may  still  be  brought  together,  not  to  plot,  but  to  divert  ounehcs,  ifli 

*<  the  world  too, '/  it  pleases  ;*'  and  they  can. live  to^ether^  and  <'diew vhi 
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'^  friends  wit3  may  be,  in  spite  of  all  the  fools  in  the  world."  All  this  while 
it  was  likely  that  the  clerks  did  not  know  his  hand  ;  he  certainly  had  no 
more  enemies  than  a  publick  character  like  his  inevitably  excites  ;  and  with 
what  degree  of  friendship  the  wits  might  live,,  very  few  were  so  m\ich  fools 
as  ever  to  enquire. 

Some  part  of  this  pretended  discontent  he  learned  from  Swift,  and  expresses 
it,  I  think,  roost  frequently  in  his  correspondence  with  him.  Swift's  resent- 
ment was  unreasonable,  but  it  was  sincere ;  Pope's  was  the  mere  mimickr/ 
of  his  friend,  a  fictitious  part  which  he  began  to  play  before  it  became  him. ' 
When  he  was  only  twenty-five  ye:^rs  old,  he  related  that  ^^  a  glut  of  study 
'^  and  retirement  had  thrown  him  on  the  wurld,'*^  and  that  there  was  danger 
lest  ^*  a  glut  of  the  world  should  throw  him  back  upon  study  and  retirement.*' 
To  this  Swift  answered  with  great  propriety,  that  Pope  had  not  yet  either 
acted  or  suffered  enough  in  the  world  to  have  become  weary  of  it.  And, 
indeed,  it  must  be  some  very  powerful  reason  that  can  drive  back  to  solitude 
him  who  has  once  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  society. 

In  the  Letters  both  of  Swift  and  Pope  there  appears  such  narrowness  of 
mind,  as  makes  them  insensible  of  any  excellence  that  has  not  some  affinity 
with  their  own,  and  confines  their  esteem  and  approbation  to  so  small  a  num* 
ber,  that  whoever  should  form  his  opinion  of  the  age  from  their  representation 
would  suppose  them  to  have  lived  amidst  ignorance  and  barbarity^  unable  to» 
find  among  their  contemporaries  either  virtue  or  intelligence,  and  persecutCjl 
i  by  those  that  could  not  understand  them. 

When  Pope  mMrmurs  at  the  world,  when  he  professes  contempt  of  fame, 
[  when  he  speaks  of  riches  and  poverty,  of  success  and  disappointment^  with 
,.  negligent  indifference,  he  certainly,  docs  not  express  his  habitual  and  settled 
sentiments,  but  either  wilfully  disguises  his  own  character,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  invests  himself  with  temporary  qualities,  and  sal  lies  out  in  the  colours 
of  the  present  moment.  His  hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  acted 
Strongly  upon  his  mind;  and  if  he  differed  from  others,  it  was  not  by  care- 
lessness ;  he  was  irritable  and  resentful ;  his  malignity  to  Philips,  whom  he 
had  first  made  ridiculous,  and  then  hated  for  being  angry,  continued  too 
long.  Of  his  vain  desire  to  make  Bentley  contemptible,  I  never  heard  any 
adequate  reason.  He  was  sometimes  wanton  in  his  attacks;  and,  before 
Chandos,  Lady  Worthy,  and  Hill,  was  mean  in  f^is  retreat* 

The  virtues  which  seem  to  havehad  roost  of  his  affection  were  liberality 
and  fidelity  of  friendship,  in  which  it  does  not  appear  that  lie  was  other 
than  he  describes  himself.  His  fortune  did  not  suffer  his  charity  to  be  splen*' 
did  and  conspicuous  ;  but  he  assisted  Dodsley  with  a  bundled  pounds,  that 
lie  might  open  a  shop ;  and  of  the  subscription  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  that 
Jie  raised  for  SavagCy  twenty  were  paid  by  himself.  He  was  accused  of 
4oviog  money,  but  his  lo^  was  eagerness  to  gain,  not  foUcitude  to  keep  it. 
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In  the  duties  of  friendship  he  wa«  zealous  and  constant  s  his  early  maturity 
of  mind  commonly  united  him  with  men  older  than  himself ;  and  therefore, 
without  attaining  any  considerably  length  of  lifc/hesaw  many  companions 
of  his  youth  sink  into  the  grave ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  lost  a  »ng!e 
friend  by  coldness  or  by  injury  ;those  who  loved  him  once,  continued  their 
kindness.  His  ungrateful  mention  of  Allen,  in  his  will,  was  the  effect  of  hb 
adherence  to  one  whom  he  had  known  much  longer,  and  whom  he  nataraliy 
loved  with  greater  fondness.  His  violation  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by 
Bolingbroke  could  have  no  motire  inconsistent  with  the  Mraitnest  affection; 
he  either  thought  the  action  so  near  to  indifferent  that  he  forgot  it,  or  so 
}audable  that  he  expected  his  friend  to  approve  it. 

It  was  reported,  with  such  coniidenceas  almost  to  enforce  belief,  that  in 

/the  papers  intrusted  to  his  executors  was  found  a  defamatory  Life  of  Svift, 

Vhich  he  had  prepared  as  an  instrument  of  vengeance,  to  be  used  if  any 

provocation  should  be'  ever  given.    About  this  I  enquired  of  the  Earl  of 

Mai'chmont,  who  assured  me  that  no  such  piece  was  among  his  remains. 

The  religion  in  which  he  lived  and  died  was  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
to  which  in  his  correspondence  with  Racine  he  professes  himself  a  sincere 
adherent.  That  he  was  not  scrupulously  pious  in  some  part  of  his  life  is 
known  by  many  idle  and  indecent  applications  of  sentences  taken  from  the 
Scriptures ;  a  mode  of  merriment  which  a  good  man  dreads  for  its  pmfane- 
ness,  and  a  witty  man  disdains  for  its  easiness  and  vulgarity.  But  to  whir- 
ever  levities  he  has  been  betrayed,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  principles  were 
ever  corrupted,  or  that  he  ever  lost  his  belief  of  Revelation.  The  position! 
which  he  transmitted  from  Bolingbroke  he  seems  not  to  have  understoodi 
and  was  pleased  with  an  interpretation  that  made  them  orthodox. 

A  manof  such  exalted  superiority,  and  so  little  moderation,  would  na- 
turally have  all  his  delinquencies  observed  and  aggravated  ;  those  who  couM 
not  deny  that  he  was  excellent,  would  rejoice  to  find  that  he  was  not  perfea 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  unwillingness  with  which  the  sanoe  mas 
Is  allowed  to  possess  many  advantages,  that  his  learning  has  been  depreciated 
He  certainly  was  in  his  early  life,  a  man  of  great  literary  curiosity  ;  and 
when  he  wrote  his  "  Essay  on  Criticism"  had,  for  his  age,  a  very  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  books.  When  he  entered  into  the  living  world,  it  seems  to 
have  happened  to  him  as  to  many  others,  that  he  was:  less  Attentive  to  dead 
masters ;  he  studied  in  the  academy  of  Paracelsus,  and  made  the  universe  his 
favourite  volume*  He  gathered  his  notions  fresh  from  reality,  not  from  tte 
copies  of  authors,  but  the  originals  of  Nature;  Yet  there  is  no  reason  tob^ 
lieve  that  literatureever  lost  his  esteem  ;  he  always  professed  to  love  reading; 
>nd  Dobson,  who  spent  some  time  at  hb  house  translating  his  **  Essay  oa 
^'  Man,"  when  I  asked  him  what  learning  he  found  him  to  possess,  aik- 
,.  iweced,  '^  More  than  I  expected.*'  His  fFe<{u«nt  references  (a  history,  ha 
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to  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  his  images  selected  from  art  and  nature, 
rithjiis  observations  on  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the  modes  of  life, 
shew  an  intelligence  perpetually  on  the  wing,  excursive,  vigorous,  and  di- 
ligent, eager  to  pursue  knowledge,  and  attentive  to  retain  it. 

From  this  curiosity  arose  the  desire  of  travelling,  to  which  he  alludes  in 
his  verses  to  Jervas,  and  which,  though  he  never  found  an  opportunity  to 
gratify  it,  did  not  leave  him  till  his  life  declined. 

Of  his  intellectual  character,  the  coni»tituent  and  fundamental  principle 
was  Good  Sense,  a  prompt  and  intuitive  perception  of  consonance  and  pro- 
priety. He  saw  immediately,  of  his  own  conceptions,  what  was  to  be  chosen, 
and  what  to  be  rejected ;  ^nd,  in  the  works  of  others,  what  was  to  be  shun-* 
ned,  and  what  was  to  be  copied. 

But  good  sense  alone  is  a  sedate  and  quiescent  quality,  which  manages  its 
possessions  well,  but  does  not  increase  them;  it  collects  few  materials  for 
its  own  operations,  and  preserves  safety,  but  neVer  gains  supremacy.  Pop* 
had  likewise  genius;  a  mind  active,  ambitioxis,  and  adventurous,  always 
investigating,  always  aspiring ;  in  its  widest  searches  still  longing  to  go  for- 
ward, in  its  highest  flights  still  wishing  to  be  higher;  always  imagining 
something  greater  than  it  knows,  always  endeavouring  more  than  it  can  do. 

To  assist  these  powers,  he  is  said  to  have  had  great  strength  and  exactness 
of  memory.  That  which  he  had  heard  or  read  was  not  easily  lost ;  arid  he 
had  before  him  not  only  what  his  own  meditations  suggested,  but  what  he 
had  found  in  other  writers,  that  might  be  accommodated  to  his  present 
purpose. 

These  benefits  of  nature  he  improved  by  incessant  and  unwearied  dili- 
gence;  he  bad  recourse  to  every  source  of  intelligence,  and  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  information  ;  he  consulted  ihe'livihg  as  well  as  the  dead ;  he  read 
his  compositions  to  his  friends,  and  was  never  content  with  mediocrity 
when  excellence  could  be  attained.  He  consicierfcd  poetry  as  the  business 
of  his  life;  and,  Tiowever  he  might  seem  to  lament  his  occupation,  he  fol- 
lowed it  with  constancy  ;  to  make  verses  was  his  first  labour,  and  to  mend  ^ 
them  was  his  last. 

From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  Mfas  never  divei  ted.  If  conversation  of- 
fered any  thing  that  could  be  improved,  he  committed  it  to  paper;  if  a 
thought,  or  perhaps  an  expression  more  happy  than  was  common,  rose  to 
his  mind,  he  was  careful  to  write  it ;  an  ind"ependent  distich  was  preserve^ 
for  an  opportunity  of  insertion ;  and  some  little  fragments  have  been  found 
containing  lines,  or  parts  of  lines,  to  be.  wrought  upon  at  some  other  time. 

He  was  one  of  those  few  whose  labour  is  their  pleasure :  he  was  never  ele- 
vated to  negligence,  nor  wearied  to  impatience ;  he  never  passed  a  fault 
unamended  by  indifference,  nor  quitted  it  by  despair.  He  laboured  his 
works  first  to  gain  reputation  and  afterwards  to  keep  it. 

Of  compositioh  there  are  diflfeVent  methods.  Some  employ  at  once  mcoaoiy 
and  iriTention,  and,  with  little  intermediate  use  of  the  pen^  form  and  polish 
large  masses  by  continued  meditatioUj  and  write  their  production  only  when» 
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in  their  own  opinion,  they  have  completed  them.  It  is  related  of  Virgil^ 
that  Hb  custom  was  to  pour. out  a  great  number  of  verses  in  the  morning, 
and  pass  the  day  in  retrenching  exuberances  and  correcting  inaccuracKs. 
The  method  of  Pope,  as  may  be  collected  from  his  translation,  was  to 
write  his  first  thoughts  in  his  first  words,  and  gradually  to  amplify,  dear 
jate,  rectify,  and  refine  them,  ^ 

With  such  faculties,  and  such  dispositions,  he  excelled  every  other  writer 
io  poetical  prudence ;  he  wrote  in  such  a  manner  as  might  expose  him  tea 
few  hazards.  He  used  almost  always  the  same  fabric  of  verse;  and,  indeed, 
by  those  few  essays  which  he  made  of  any  other,  he  did  not  enlarge  his  re- 
putation. Of  this  uniformity  the  certain  consequence  was  readiness  and  dex- 
terity. By  perpetual  practice,  language  had  in  h'ls  mind  a  systematical  ar- 
rangement; having  always  the  same  use  for  words,  he  had  words  so  se- 
lected and  combined  as  to  be  ready  at  his  call,  'this  increase  of  facility  he 
confessed  himself  to  have  perceived  in  the  progress  of  his  translation. 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  importance,  his  effusions  were  always  yolun- 
tary,  and  his  subjects  chosen  by  himself.  His  independence  secured  him 
from  drudging  at  a  task,  and  labouring  upon  a  barren  topick ;  he  never  ex- 
changed praise  for  money,  nor  opened  a  shop  of  condolence  or  congratala- 
tion.  His  poems,  therefore,  were  scarce  ever  temporaryt  He  suffered  co- 
ronations and  royal  marriages  to  pass  without  a  song,  and  derived  no  op- 
portunities from  ^recent  events,  nor  any  popularity  from  the  accidental  dis- 
position of  his  readers*  He  was  never  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  soliciting 
the  sun  to  fh\nt  upon  a  birth-day,  of  calling  the  Graces  and  Virtues  to  a 
wedding,  or  of  saying  what  multitudes  have  said  before  him.  When  be 
could  produce  nothing  new,  he  was  at  liberty  to  be  silent. 

His  publications  were  for  the  same  reason  never  hasty.  He  is  said  to 
have  sent  nothing  to  the  press  till  it  had  lain  two  years  under  his  inspection: 
it  is  at  least  certain,  that  he  ventured  nothing  without  nic&  examination. 
He  suffered  the  tumult  of  imagination  to  subside,  and  the  novelties  of  in- 
dention to  grow  familiar.  He  knew  that  the  mind  is  always  enamoured  of 
its  own  productions,  and  did  not  trust  his  first  fondness.  He  consulted  his 
friends,  and  listened  with  great  willingness  to  criticism ;  and,  what  was  of 
more  importance,  he  consulted  himself,  and  let  nothing  pass  against  his 
own  judgment. 

He  professed  to  have  learned  his  poetry  from  Dryden,  whom,  whenevec 
an  opportunity  was  presented,  he  praised  through  his  whole  life  with  unvi- 
ried  liberality ;  and  perhaps  his  character  may  receive  some  illustration,  if 
he  be  compared  with  his  matter. 

Integrity  of  undemanding  and  nicety  of  discernment  were  not  allotted  in 
a  less  proportion  to  Dryden  than  to  Pope.  The  rectitude  of  Drydcn's  mind 
was  sufficiently  shewn  by  the  dismission  of  his  poetical  prejudices  and  the  xe- 
jcctioa  of  unnatural  thoughts  and  rugged  numbers.  But  Dryden  never  dcawJ 
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to  apply  all  the  judgment  that  he  had.  He  wrote,  and  professed  to  write, 
merely  for  the  people;  and  when  he^^leased  others,  he  contented  himself. 
He  spent  no  time  in  struggles  to  rouse  latent  powers ;  he  never  attempted 
to  make  that  be,tter  which  was  already  good,  nor  often  to  mend  what  he 
must  hare  known  to  be  faulty.  HeVrote,  as  he  tells  us,  with  very  little  con- 
sideration ;  when  occasion  or  necessity  called  upon  him,  he  poured  out 
what  the  present  moment  happened  to  supply,  and,  when  oiKe  it  had  . 
passed  the  press,  ejected  it  from  his  mind ;  for  when  he  had  no  pecuniary 
interest,  he  had  no  further  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy;  he  desired  to  excel,  and  therefore  al- 
ways^ endeavoured  to  do  his  best:  he  did  not  court  the  candour,  butda^ed 
the  judgment  of  his  reader,  and,  expecting  no  indulgence  from  others,  he 
shewed  none  to  himself.  He  examined  lines  and  words  with  minute  and 
punctilious  observation,  and  retouched  every  part  with  indefatigable  dili- 
gencetill  he  had  left  nothing  to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long  in  his  hands,  while  he  consi- 
dered and  reconsidered  them.  The  only  poems  which  can  be  supposed- to 
have  been  written  with  such  regard  to  the  times  as  might  hasten  their  publi- 
cation, were  the  two  satires  of  "  Thirty-eight;*'  of  which  Dodsley  told  me, 
that  they  were  brought  to  him  by  the  author,  that  they  might  be  fairly  co- 
pied. "  Almost  every  line,*'  he  said,  "  was  then  written  twice  over ;  I  gave 
**  him  a  clean  transcript,  which  he  sent  some  time  afterwards  to  me  for  the 
**  press,  with  almoft  every  line  written  twice  over  a  second  time." 

Hb  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceased  at  their  publicarion, 
was  not  strictly  true.     His  parental  attention  never  abandoned  them ;  what 
he  found  amiss  in  the  first  edition,  he  silently  corrected  in  those  that  fol- 
lowed.    He  appears  to  have  revised  the  "  Iliad,"  and  freed  it  from  fome  of 
its  imperfections ;  and  the   '*  Essay  on  Criticism''  received  many  improve- 
ments after  its  first  appearance.     It  will  seldom  be  found  that  he  altered 
without  adding  clearness,  elegance,  or  vigour.     Pope  had  perhaps  the  juga- 
ment  of  Dryden;  but  Dryden  certainly  wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope- 
In  acquired  knowledge  the  superiority  must  be  allowed  to  Dryden,  whose 
education  was  more  scholastick,  and  who  befoic  he  became  an  author  had 
been  allowed  more  time  for  study,  with  better  means  of  information.     His 
mind  has  a  larger  range,  and  he  collects  his  images  and  illustrations  from 
a  more  extensive  circumference  of  science.     Dryden  knew    more   of  man 
in  his  general  nature,  and  Pope    \^  his  local  manners.     The  notions  of 
Dryden  were  formed  by  comprehensive  speculation  ;  and  those  of  Pojpe  by 
•minute  attention.     There  is  more  dignity  in  the  knowledge  of  Dryden,  and 
more  certainty  in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either;  for  both  excelled  likewise  in 

-    prose;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow  his  prose  from  his  predecessor.    The  style 

of  Drydea  is  capricious  and  varied  ;  that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform. 

Dryden 
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Dryden  observes  the  motions  of  his  own  mind ;  Pope  constrains  his  mind  rq 
his  own  rales  of  composition.  Diyden  is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid; 
Pope  is  always  smooth)  uniform,  and  gentle.  Dryden's  page  is  a  aatoral 
field,  rising  into  inequalities^  and  diversified  by  the  varied  exuberance  of 
abundant  vegetation ;  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn,  shaved  by  the  scythe,  and 
levelled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  pouer  which  constitutes  a  poet;  that  quality  without 
which  judgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert ;  that  energy  which  collects, 
combines,  amplifies,  and  aninrates;  the  superiority  must,  with  some  bes- 
tation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  of  this  poetial 
vigour  Pope  had  only  a  little,  because  Dryden  had  more ;  for  every  otkcr 
writer  since  Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  most  be 
said,  that,  if  he  had  brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems.  Dryden's 
performances  were  always  hasty,  cither  excited  by  some  external  occasiiB, 
or  extorted  by  domestick  necessity;  he  composed  without  consideraMiv 
and  published  without  correction.  What  his  mind  could  supply  at  calmer 
gather  in  one  excursion,  was  all  that  he  sought,  and  all  that  he  gave.  The 
<IiIatory  caution  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  condense  bis  sentimients,  tonnki- 
ply  his  images,  and  to  accumulate  all  that  study  might  produce,  or  chance 
might  supply.  If  the  flights  of  Dryden  therefore  are  higher.  Pope  continses 
longer  on  ibe  wing.  If  of  Dryden's  fire  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  Popc^  ite 
heat  is  more  regular  and  constant.  Dryden  often  surpasses  expcctatiofi,! 
''and  Pope  never  falls  below  it.  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  astonishmem, 
and  Pope  with  perpetual  delight. 

This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well  considered,  be  found  just ;  and' 
5f  the  reader  should  suspect  me,  as  I  suspect  myself,  of  some  partial  foodnes 
for  the  memory  of  Dryden,  let  him  not  too  hastily  condemn  me  ;  formaii- 
tation  and  enquiry  may,  perhaps,  shew  him  the  reasonableness  of  my<fc- 
terminatibn. 


THE  Works  of  Pope  are  now  to  be  distinctly  examined,  not  so  mucl^wiA 
attention  to  slight  faults  or  petty  beauties,  as  to  the  general  character  mi 
effect  of  each  performance. 

It  seems  natural  for  a  young  poet  to  initiate  himself  by  Pastorals,  whicK 
not  professing  to  imitate  real  life,  require  no  experience ;  and,^  exhibitifl| 
only  the  simple  operation  of  unmingled  passions,  admit  no  subtle  reasoning  or 
deep  enquiry.  Popc*s  pastorals  are  not  however  composed  but  with  dot 
thought ;  they  have  reference  to  the  times  of  the  day,  the  seasons  of  die 
year,  and  the  periods  of  human  life.  The  last,  that  which  turns  thestien- 
tion  upon  age  and  death,  was  the  authoi's  favourite.  To  tell  of  dtsappais^ 
ment  and  misery,  to  thicken  the  darkness  df  futurity,  and  perplex  the  fabf 
rinth  of  uncertainty,  has  been  always  a  delicious  employinent  of  the    ~^ 
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His  preference  was  probably  just.  I  wish,  however,  that  his  fondness  had 
not  overlooked  a  line  in  which  the  Zephyrs  are  made  to  lament  it  silence. 

To  charge  these  pastorals  with  want  of  invcntioni  is  to  require  what  was 
never  intended.  The  imitations  are  so  ambitiously  frequent^  that  the  writer 
evidenuy  means  rather  to  shew  his  literature  than  his  wit.  It  is  surely  suf- 
ficient for  an  author  of  sixteen  not  only  to  be  able  to  copy  the  poems  of  an- 
tiquity with  judicious  selection,  but  to  have  obtained  sufiBcient  power  of 
language,  and  skill  in  metre,  to  exhibit  a  series  of  versification,  which  had 
in  English  poetry  no  precedent,  nor  has  since  had  an  imitation. 

The  design  of  "  Windsor  Forest"  is  evidently  designed  from  *^  Cooper's 
«*  Hill,"  with  some  attention  to  Waller's  poem  on  "  The  Park;"  but  Pope 
cannot  be  denied  to  excel  his  masters  in  variety  and  elegance,  and  the  art  of 
interchanging  description,  narrative,  and  morality.  The  objection  made 
by  Dennis  is  the  want  of  plan,  of  a  regular  subordination  of  parts  termi-* 

•  aating  in  the  principal  and  original  design.  There  is  this  want  in  most  de- 
•.^  scriptive  poems,  because  as  the  scenes,  which  they  must  exhibit  succes- 
.  lively,  are  all  subsisting  at  the  same  time,  the  order  in  which  ^they  afe 
\  shewn,  must  by  necessity  be  arbitrary,  and  more  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
r  the  last  part  than  from  the  first.  The  attention,  therefore,  which  cannot 
'^  be  detained  by  suspence,  must  be  excited  by  diversity,  such  as  his  poem 

offers  to  its  reader. 

■  But  the  desire  of  diversity  may  be  too  much  indulged;  the  parts  of 
"  Windsor  Forest"  which  deserves  least  praise  are  those  which  were  added 
\  to  enliven  the  stillness  of  the  scene,  the  appearance  of  Father  Thames,  and 
;   tlie  transformation  of  Lodona.    Addiaon  had  in  his  '^Campaign"  derided 

•  the  Rivers  that  **  rise  from  their  oozy  beds"  to  tell  stories  of  heroes;  and  it 
is  therefore  strange  that  Pope  should  adopt  a  fiction  not  only  unnatural,  but 
lately  censured*  The  story  of  Lodona  is  told  with  sweetness ;  but  a  new 
metamorphosb  is  a  ready  and  puerile  expedient ;  nothing  is  easier  than  to  tell 
how  a  flower  was  once  a  blooming  virgin,  or  a  rock  an  obdurate  tyrant. 

The  "  Temple  of  Fame"  has,  as  Steele  warmly  declared,  «*  a  thousand 
beauties."  Every  part  is  splendid ;  there  is  great  luxuriance  of  ornaments; 
the  original  visipn  of  Chaucer  was  never  denied  to  be  much  improvcid ,  the 
allegory  is  very  skilfully  continued,  the  imagery  is  properly  selected,  and 
learnedly  displayed  :  yet,  with  all  this  comprehension  of  excellence,  as  its 

•  scene  is  laid  in  remote  ages,  and  its  sentiments,  if  the  concluding  para- 
graph be  excepted,  have  little  relation  to  general  manners  or  common  life> 
it  never  obtained  much  notice,  but  is  turned  silently  over,  and  seldom 
quoted  or  mentioned  with  either  praise  or  blame. 

That  the  «  Messiah"  excels  the  «  Polllo"  is  no  great  praise,  if  it  be  con* 

iidered  from  what  original  the  improvements  are  derived. 

'    The  "  ytxsts  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady"  have  drawn  much  attention  h^ 

;  •  Itfic  Ulaudable  singularity  of  treating  suicide  with  respect ;  and  they  roust  be 

\'  ^C  »      '    allowed 
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ailowed  to  be  written  in  some  parts  with  vigorous  aninaation,  and  in  others 
with  gentle  tenderness;  nor  has  Pope  produced  any  poem  in  which  the  sense 
predominates  more  over  the  diction.  But  the  tale  is  not  skilfully  told;  it 
is  not  easy  to  discover  the  character  of  cither  the  Lady  or  her  Guardno. 
History  relates  that  she  was  about  to  disparage  herself  by  a  marriage  with  an 
inferior;  Pope  praises  her  for  the  dignity  of  ambition,  and  yet  condemos 
the. uncle  to  detestation  for  his  pride ;  the  ambitious  love  of  a  niece  maybe 
opposed  by  the  interest,  malice,  or  envy  of  an  uncle,  but  never  by  his  pride- 
On  siich  an  occasion  a  poet  may  be  allowed  to  be  obscure,  but  loconsisicncy 
never  can  be  right**. 

The  "  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  I>3y"  was  undertaken  at  the  desire  of  Steele: 
in  this  the  author  is  generally  confessed  to  have  miscarried^  yec  he  hasrois- 
carried  only  as  compared  with  Dryden;  for  he  has  far  outgone  other  com* 
petitors.  Dryden  s  plan  is  better  chofl^n ;  history  will  always  take  stroller 
hold  of  the  attention  than  fable ;  the  passions  excited  by  Dryden  are  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  real  life,  the  scene  of  Pope  is  laid  in  imaginary  ess- 
tence  ;  Pope  is  read  with  calm  acquiescence,  Dryden  with  turbnleot  de- 
light; Pope  hangs  upon  the  ear,  and  Diyden  finds  the  passes  of  the  mind* 

Both  the  odes  want  the  essential  constituent  of  metrical  coropositioas  the 
stated  rec*rrrencc  of  settled  numbers.  It  may  be  alkdged,  that  Pindar  ii 
said  by  Horace  to  have  written  numeris  lege  solutis ;  but  as  no  such  lax  per- 
formances have  been  transmitted  to  us,  the  meanir>g  of  that  expression  can- 
not be  fixed :  and  perhaps  the  like  return  might  properly  be  made  to  a  mo- 
dern Pindarist,  as  Mr.  Cobb  received  from  Bentley,  who,  when  he  found 
his  Crtrifisms  upon  a  Greek  Exercisp,  which  Cobb  had  presented,  refined 
one  after  another  by  Pindar's  authority,  cried  out  at  last,  "  Pindar  was  a 
bold  fellow,  but  thou  art  an  impudent  one/* 

If  Pope's  ode  be  prticularly  inspected,  it  will  be  found  that  the  £r$t 

stanza  consists  of  sounds  well  chosen  indeed,  but  only  sounds. 

.  The  second  consists  of  hyperbolical  commou-places,  easily  to  be  found, 

and  perhaps  without  much  difficulty  to  be  as  well  expressed. 

,    In  the  third,  however^  there  are  numbers,  images,  harmony,  and  vigour, 

not  unworthy  the  antagonist  of  Dryden.  Had  all  been  like  this — butereij 

part  cannot  be  the  best. 

;  The 

•  TBc  acrouot  brrein  before  given  of  this  Lady  and  her  catastrophe,  cited  by  Johiuoii  bm 
Ruff  lir«d  mth  a  kind  of  acquiesccocc  in  the  tiuth  thereof,  ■eemt  no  other  ihaa  might  haYcbeea 
extracted  f^oui  the  venes  tbccn»elvet.  I  have  in  my  pouestion  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnsoo,  cooifli^ 
ing  the  name  of  the  Lad\ ,  and  a  reference  to  a  gentleman  w^  known  in'the  literary  "roiHi* 
\ict  history.  Him  I  liavc  lecu ;  and  from  a  memorandum  of  lonie  particulars  to  the  porpd* 
commnnicated  to  him  by  a  bdy  of  quality,  he  informs  me,  that  the  unfortuaair  lady*»  DtfKV* 
Withinbory,  corruptly  pronounced  Winbury ;  that  she  was  in  love  with  Pope,  and  wimldhiv* 
married  him ;  that  her  guardian,  chough  she  was  deformed  in  her  person,  lookiag  iipc««c^  * 
match  as  beneath  her,  sent  her  to  arconvcnt,  and  that  a  noose,  and  not  a  ivoird,  pm  an  cad  > 
picrlifc.  ,H. 
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The  next  stanzas  place  and  detain  us  ia  the  dark  and  dismal  regions  of 

mythology,  where  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  can  be 

feund  :  the  poet  however  faithfully  attends  us;  we  have  all  that  can  be  per- 

—formed  by  elegance  of  diction,  or  sweetness  of  versification;  but  what  can 

form 'avaij  without  better  matter?  ^ 

^The  last  stanza  recurs  again  to  common-places.     The  conclusion  is  too' 
evidently  modelled  by  that  of  Dryden;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  both 
end  with  the  same  fault ;  the  compaiisuu  of  each  is  literal  on  one  side,  and*' 
metaphorical  on  the  other. 

Poets  do  not  always  express  their  own  thoughts:  Pope,  with  all  this  la- 
bour in  the  praise  of  Musick,  was  ignorant  of  its  principles,  amd  insensible 
•     of  its  effects. 

"        One  of  his  greatest  though  of  his  earliest  works,  is  the  **  Essay  on  Criti-' 
I     **  cism*'*  which,  if  he  had  wxittcn  nothing  else,  would  have  placed  him 
[     simdng  jtbe  first  critijcks  and  the  (irst  poets,  as  it  exhibits  every  mode  of  ex« 
I     cellence- that  can  embellish  or  dignify  didactick  x:ompositron,  selecnon  of ' 
i    aatter,  novelty  of  arrangement,  justness  of  precept,  splendour  of  itlusira-'' 
I  '  tion,  and  propriety  of  digressioxi.     I'know  not  whether  it  be  pleasing  to 
I    consider  that  he  produced  this  piece  at  twenty,  and  never  afterwards  ex- 
I    celled  it;  he  that  delights  himself  with  observing  that  such  powers  may  be 
f    aoon  auained,  cannot  but  grieve  to  think  that  life  vras  ever  after  at  a  stand** 
[         To  mention  the  particular  beauties  of  the  Essay  would  be.unprofitably  te- 
f     dious;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that  the  comparison  of  a  student's. 
i    'progress  in  the  sciences  with  the  journey,of  a  traveller  in  the  Alps,  is  per- 
;_   haps  the  best  that  English  poetry  can  shew.     A  similie,  to  be  pcffect,  must: 
both  illustriite  and  ennoble  the  subject;  tnust  shew  it  to  the  understanding" 
"     in  a  clearer  view,  and  display  it  to  the  fancy  M'ith  greater  dignity  :  but 
cither  o\  these  qualities  may  be  siifficieot   to  jrecSommend  it.     In  didactick 
poet;*y,  of  which  the  great  purpose  is  instruction,  a  simile  m^y  be  praised 
1%-hich  illustrates,  though  it  does  not  ennoble ;  in  heroicks,  that  may  be  ad- 
mitted which  ennobles,  though  it  does  not  illustrate.     That  it  may  be  com- 
plete, it  js  required  to  exhibit,  independently  of  its  references,  a  pleasing- 
image  ;  for  a  simile  is  said  to  be  a  ihort  episode.     To'this  antiquity  was  SQ 
attentive,  that  circumstances  were  scmetimes  added,  which,  having  no  pa- 
rallels, served  only  to  fill  the  imagination,  and  produced  what  Perrault  lu- 
dicrously called  "  comparisons  with  a  long  tail."  In  their  similies  th^  greatest 
writers  have  sometimes  failed ;  th^  ship- race,  compared  with   the  cliariot- 
race,  is  neither  illustrated   nor  aggrandized ;  land  and  water  make  all  the 
difference  :  when  Apollo,  running  afrtr  Daphne,  is  likened  to  a  greyhound 
chasing  a  hare,  there  is  nothing  gained;  the  ideas  of  pursuit  ana  flight  are 
too  plain  to  be  made  plainer;  and  a  god  and  the  daughter  of  a  god  are  not 
represented  much  to  their  advantage  by  a  hare  and  dog.     The  simile  of  the 

^C%  Alps 
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Alps  has  no  useless  parts,  yet  affords  a  striking  picture  by  itself;  it  makes 
the  foregoing  position  better  understood,  and  enables  it  to  take  faster  boid 
on  the  attention;  it  assists  the  apprehension,  and  elerates  the  fancy. 

Let  me  likewise  dwell  a  little  on  the  celebrated  paragraph,  in  which  it  is 
directed  that  the  '^  sound  should  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense  ;**  a  pieapt 
vhtch  Pope  is  allowed  to  have  observed  beyond  any  other  English  pott. 

This  notion  of  representative  metre,  and  the  desire  of  discovering  frequent 
adaptations  of  the  sound  to  the  sense,  have  produced,  in  my  opinion,  many 
^ild  conceits  and  imaginary  beauties.  All  that  can  furnbh  this  lepreseuta- 
tion  are  the  sounds  of  the  words  considered  singly,  and  the  time  in  wlucli 
they  are  pronounced.  Every  langi^ge  has  some  words  framed  to  exhibit  tht 
noises  which  they  express,  as  thump,  rattle,  fprowl,  hiss.  These  howtfer 
are  but  few,  aiid  the  poet  cannot  make  them  more,  nor  can  they  be  of  any 
iise  but  when  sound  is  to  be  mentioned.  The  time  of  pronunciation  w» 
in  the  dactylyck  measures  of  the  learned  languages  capable  of  connderable 
▼ariety ;  but  that  variety  could  be  accommodated  only  to  motion  or  doia- 
tion,  and  different  degrees  of  motion  were  perhaps  expressed  by  verses  n* 
pid  or  slow,  wnhout  much  attention  of  the' writer,  when  the  image  had  foD 
possession  of  his  fancy ;  but  our  language  having  little  flexibility,  our  veisa 
can  dififer  very  little  in  their  cadence.  The  fancied  resemblances,  I  fear, 
arise  sometimes  merely  from  the  ambiguity  of  words ;  there  is  supposed  10 
be  some  relation  between  a  soft  line  and  left  couch,  or  between  h^rd  syBa- 
bles  and  hard  fortune. 

Motion  however,  may  be  in  some  sort  exemplified ;  and  yet  it  maybe 
suspected  that  in  such  resemblances  the  mind  often  governs  the  ear,  and 
the  sounds  are  estimated  by  their  meaning.  One  of  their  most  successful 
attempts  has  been  to  describe  the  labour  of  Sisyphus : 

With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan. 
Up  a  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone ; 
The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a  bound, 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smoaks  along  the  ground. 

Who  docs  not  perceive  the  stone  to  move  slowly  upward,  and  roll  violentlj 
back  ?     But  set  the  same  numbers  to  another  sense.        • 

While  many  a  merry  tale,  and  many  a  song, 
Chear'd  the  rough  road,  we  wish'd  the  rough  road  long. 
The  rough  road  then,  returning  in  a  round, 
Mock'd  our  impatient  steps,  for  all  was  fairy  ground. 

We  have  now  surely  lost  much  of  the  delay,  and  much  of  the  rapidity. 

But,  to  shew  how  little  the  greatest  master  of  numbers  can  fix  thepria- 

ciples  of  representative  harmony,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  reo^^k  that  thi 

poet  who  tells  us,  that 

WbcB 
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When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw,  ^ 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow : 
Not  so»  when  swift  Ci(miila  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  th' unbending com>  and  skims  along  the  main; 

when  he  had  enjoyed  for  about  thirty  years  the  praise  of  Camilla's  lightness 
of  foot,  he  tried  another  experiment  upon  sound  and  time,  and  produced  this 
memorable  triplet : 

Walter  was  smooth ;  but  Dryden  taught  to  jom  ^ 

The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line,  v 

The  long  majestick  march,  and  energy  divine.  3 

Here'^re  the  swiftness  of  the  rapid  race,  and  the  march  of  sIow-pac6d  ma- 
jesty, exhibited  by  the  same  poet  in  the  same  sequence  of  s^llable.%  except 
that  the  exact  prosodist  will  find  the  line  of  swiftness  by  one  time  longer 
than  that  of  hardiness. 

Beauties  of  this  kind  are  commonly  fancied;  and  when  real  are  technical 
and  nugatory,  not  to  be  rejected,  and  not  to  be  solicited. 

To  the  praises  which  have  been  accumulated  on  *'  The  Rape  of  the  Lock" 
by  readers  of  every  class,  from  the  critick  to  the  waiting-maid,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  any  addition.  Of  th^t  which  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most 
attractive  of  all  ludicrous  compositions,  let  it  rather  be  now  enquired  fron^ 
what  sources  the  power  of  pleasing  is  derived- 

Dr.  War  burton,  who  excelled  in  critical  perspicacity,  has  remarked  that. 
the  preternatural  agents  are  very  happily  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
poem.  The  heathen  deities  can  no  longer  gain  attention  :  we  should  have. 
turned  away  from  a  contest  between  Venus  and  Diana  The  employment 
of  allegorical  persons  always  excites  conviction  of  its  own  absurdity  i  they 
may  produce  effects,  but  cannot  conduct  actions :  when  the  phantom  is  put 
in  motion,  it  dissolves ;  thus  Discord  may  raise  a  mutiny;  but  J)iscord  czn" 
not  conduct  a  march,  nor  besiege  a  town.  Pope  brought  in  view  a  new  race 
of  Beings,  with  powers  and  passions  proportionate  to  their  operation^  The 
Sylphs  and  Gnomes  act  at  the  toilet  and  the  tea-table,  what  more  terrifick 
and  more  powerful  phantoms  perform  on  the  stormy  ocean,  or  the  field  of 
battle ;  they  give  their  proper  help,  and  do  their  proper  mischief. 

Pope  is  said,  by  an  objector,  not  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  this  petty 
nation ;  a  charge  which  might  with  more  justice  have  been  brought  against 
the  author  of  the  "  Iliad,**  who  doubtless  adopted  the  religious  system  of 
his  country;  for  what  is  there  but  the  names  of  his  agents  which  Pope  has 
not  invented  f  Has  he  not  assigned  them  characters  and  operations  never 
heard  of  before  ?  Has  he  not,  at  least,  given  them  their  first  poetical  ex- 
istence ?  If  this  is  not  sufficient  to  denon^inate  his  woyk  original,  nothing 
Qfiginal  ^ver  can  be  written* 
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In  this  work  are  exhibited,  in  a  very  high  dcgri^e,  the  two  most  engaging 
powers  of  an  author.  New  things  are  made  familiar,  and  familiar  things 
are  made  new.  A  race  of  aerial  people,  never  heard  of  before,  is  presented 
to  us  in  a  manner  so  dear  and  easy,  that  the  reader  seeks  for  no  further  in- 
formation, but  immediately  mingles  with  his  new  acquaintance,  adopts  their 
interestSjy  and  attends  their  pursuits,  loves  a  Sylph,  and  detests  a  Gooine. 

That  familiar  things  are  made  new,  every  paragraph  will  prove.  The 
subject  of  the  poem  is  an  event  below  the  common  incidents  of  common  lifej 
nothing  real  is  introduced  that  is  not  seen  so  often  as  to  be  no  longer  re- 
garded ;  yet  the  whole  detail  of  a  femnle-day  is  here  brought  before  us,  m« 
vested  with  so  much  art  of  decoration,  tliat,  though  nothing  is  disguised, 
every  thing  is  striking,  and  we  feel  all  the  ?^  |  petite  of  curio^ty  for  that  fraa 
whi^ch  we  have  a  thousand  times  turned  fastidiou^^ly  nway. 

The  purpose  of  the  poet  is,  as  he  teils  us,  to  laugh  at  "  the  little  un- 
guarded "  follies  of  the  female  sex."  It  is  therefore  without  justice  that 
Dennis  charges  the  ^'  Rape  of  the  Lock**  with  the  uant  of  a  moral,  and  for 
that  reason  sets  it  below  the  '^  Lutrin,'*  which  exposes  the  pride  and  dis- 
cord of  the  clergy.  Perhaps  neither  Pope  nor  Boileau  has  made  the  vorid 
much  better  than  he  found  it ;  but,  if  they  had  both  succeeded^  it  wm 
easy  to  tell  who  would  have  deserved  most  from  publick  gratitude.  The 
freaks,  end  humours^  and  spleen,  and  vanity  of  women,  as  they  embroil  fa- 
milies in  discord,  and  fill  houses  with  disquiet,  do  more  to  obstruct  the 
•  happiness  of  life  in  a  year  than  the  ambition  of  the  clergy  in  many  centu- 
ries. It  has  been  well  observed,  that  the  misery  of  man  proceeds  not  from 
any  single  crufh  of  overwhelming  evil,  but  from  small  vexations  continu- 
ally  repeated. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dennis  likewise,  that  the  machinery  is  superfluous; 
that,  by  ail  the  buftle  of  preternatural  operation,  the  main  event  is  neither 
hadened  nor  retarded.  To  this  charge  an  efficacious  answer  is  not  easily 
made.  The  Sylphs  cannot  be  said  to  help  or  to  oppose;  and  it  njust  be 
allowed  to  imply  some  want  of  art,  that  their  power  has  not  been  suffici- 
ently intermingled  with  the  action.  Other  parts  may  likewise  be  charged 
with  want  of  connection ;  the  game  at  ombre  might  be  spared,  but  if  the 
Lady  had  lost  her  hair  while  she  was  intent  upon  her  cards,  it  might  hate 
been^inferred  that  those  who  arc  too  fond  of  play  will  be  in  danger  of  ne- 
glecting more  important  interests.  Those  perhaps  are  faults  i  but  what  ar^ 
*such  faults  to  so  much  excellence  f 

The  Epiftle  of  "  Eloise  to  Abelard"  is  one  of  the  most  happy  productions 
of  human  wit :  the  subject  is  so  judiciously  chosen,  that  it  would  be  difficult, 
in  turning  over  the  annals  of  the  world,  to  find  another  w*hich  so  many  cir- 
cumstances concur  to  recommend.  We  regularly  interest  ourselves  mostia 
ti;e  Ibnunc  of  those  who  most  deserve  our  notice.  Abelard  and  Eloise  vert 
.  conspicuous  in  their  days  for  eminence  of  merit.   The  heart  naturally  loves 

truth* 
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rfuth.  The  adventures  and  misfortunes  of  this  illustrious  pair  are  known 
from  undisputed  history.  Their  fate  does  not  leave  the  mind  in  hopeless 
lejeciion;  for  they  both  found  quiet  and  consolation  in  retirement  and 
piety.  So  new  and  so  affecting  b  their  story,  that  it  supersedes  invention, 
md  imaginadon  ranges  at  full  libetty  without  straggling  into  scenes  of 
[able. 

The  story,  thus  skilfully  adopted,  has  been  diligently  improved.  Pope  has 
left  nothing  behind  him,  which  seems  more  the  effect  of  studious  persever- 
ance and  laborious  revisal.  Here  is  particularly  observable  the  curiosa/eU' 
ntas\  a  fruitful  soil,  and  careful  cultivation.  Here  is  no  crudeness  of  sense, 
nor  asperity  of  language. 

The  sources  from  which  sentiments,  which  have  so  much  vigour  and 
eflScacy  have  been  drawn,  are  shewn  to  be  the  mysiick  writers  by  the 
learned  author  of  the  **  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Pope  ;'*  a  book 
irhich  teaches  how  the  brow  of  Criticism  may  be  smoothed,  and  how  she 
nay  be  enabled,  with  all  l\er  severity,  to  attract  and  to  delight. 

The  train  of  my  disquisition  has  now  conducted  me  to  that  poetical  won- 
ler,  the  translation  of  the  **  Iliad;"  a  performance  which  no  age  or  na- 
ion  can  pretend  to  equal.  To  the  Greeks  translation  was  almost  uhknown ; 
t  was  totally  unknown  ro  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  They  had  no  recourse 
»  the  Barbarians  for  poetical  beauties,  but  sought  for  every  thing  in  He* 
ner,  where,  indeed,  there  is  but  little  which  they  might  not  find. 
,  The  Italians  have  been  very  diligent  translators ;  but  I  can  hear  of  no  ver- 
lion,  unless  perhaps  Anguilara's  Ovid  may  be  excepted,  which  is  read  with 
»gerness.  The  "  Iliad"  of  Salvini  every  reader  may  discover  to  be  puncti- 
tiousy  exact;  but  itseerns  to  be  the  work  of  a  linguist  skilfully  pedantick; 
ind  his  countrymen,  the  proper  judges  of  its  power  to  please,  reject  it  with 
disgust. 

Their  predecessors  the  Romans  have  left  some  specimens  of  translation 
behind  them,  and  that  employnnent  must  have  had  some  credit  in  which 
Tully  and  Germanic  us  engaged ;  but  unless  we  suppose,  what  is  perhaps 
true,  that  the  plays  of  Terence  were  versions  ofMenander,  nothing  trans* 
la  ted  seems  ever  to  have  risen  to  high  reputation.  The  French,  in  the  me- 
ridian hour  of  their  learning,  were  very  laudably  industrious  to  enrich  their 
own.language  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients;  but  found  themselves  re- 
duced, by  whatever  necessity^  to  turn  the  Greek  and  Roman  poetry  into 
prose.  Whoever  could  read  an  author,  could  translate  him.  From  such 
rivals  little  can  be  feared^ 

The  chief  help  of  Pope  in  this  arduous  undertaking  was  drawn  from  the 
versions  of  Dryden.  Virgil  had  borrowed  much  of  his  imagery  from  Ho- 
mer ;  and  part  of  the  debt  was  now  paid  by  his  translator.  Pope,  searched 
the  pages  of  Dryden  for  happy  combinations  of  heroic  diction ;  but  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  he  added  much  to  what  he  found.  He  cultivated  our 
language  with  so  much  diligence  and  art,  that  he  has  left  in  his  "  Homer" 
a  treasure  of  poetical  elegance  to  posfterity.    His  version  may  be  said  to 

have 
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have  tuned  the  English  tongue ;  for  since  Its  appearance  bo  writer^  hove- 
Ter  deficient  in  other  powers,  has  wanted  melody.^  Such  a  series  of  Uao 
so  elaborately  corrected,  and  so  sweetly  modulated,  took  possession  of  the 
publickear;  the  vulgar  was  enamoured  of  the  poem,  and  the  learned  woo* 
dered  at  the  translation. 

But  in  the  most  general  Applause  discordant  voices  will  always  be  heard. 
It  has  been  objected  by  some,  who  wish  to  be  numbered  among  the  sons  of 
learning,  that  Pope's  version  of  Homer  is  not  Homerical ;  that  it  exhibits 
ilo  resemblance  of  the  original  and  characteristick  manner  of  the  Father  of 
Poetry,  as  it  wants  his  awful  simplicity,  his  artless  grandeur,  his  unaffected 
majesty*.  This  cannot  be  totally  denied ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
necessitas  quod  cogit  defendUi  that  may  be  lawfully  done  which  cannot  be 
forborn.  Time  and  place  will  always  enforce  regard.  In  estimating  thb 
translation,  consideration  must  be  had  of  the  nature  of  our  language,  the 
form  of  our  metre,  and,  above  all,  of  the  change  which  two  thousand  yean 
have  made  in  the  modes  of  life  and  the  habits  of  thought.  Vjrgil  wfotein 
a  language  of  the  same  general  fabrick  with  that  of  Homer,  in  verses  of  the 
same  measure,  and  in  an  age  nearer  to  Homer's  time  by  i8  hundred  years; 
yet  he  found,  even  then,  the  state  of  the  world  so  much  altered,  and  die 
demand  for  elegance  so  much  increased,  that  mere^  nature  would  be  endured 
no  longer;  and  perhaps,  in  the  multitude  of  borrowed  passages,  very  few 
can  be  shewn  which  he  has  not  embellished. 

There  is  a  time  when  nations  emerging  from  barbarity,  and  falling  into 
regular  subordination,  gain  leisure  to  grow  wise,  and  feel  the  shame  of  ig- 
norance  and  the  craving  pain  of  unsatisfied  curiosity.  To  this  hunger  of 
the  mind  plain  sense  is  grateful;  that  which  fills  the  void  removes  uneasi- 
ness, and  to  be  free  from  pain  for  a  while  is  pleasure ;  but  repletion  gene- 
rates fastidiousness;  a  saturated  intellect  soon  becomes  luxurious,  and 
knowlege  finds  no  willing  reception  till  it  is  recommended  by  artificial  dic- 
tion. Thus  it  will  be  found,  in  the  progress  of  learning,  that  in  all  nadons 
the  first  writers  are  simple,  and  that  every  age  improves  in  elegance. 
One  refinement  always  makes  way  for  another;  and  what  was  expedient  to 
Virgil  was  necessary  to  Pope. 

I  suppose  many  readers  of  the  English  ^' Iliad,'*  when  they  have  been 
touched  with  some  unexpected  beauty  of  the  lighter  kind,  have  tried  toenjof 
it  in  the  original,  where,  alas!  it  was  not  to  be  found.  Homer  doubtless 
owes  tohis  translator  ma  nyO  vidian  graces  not  exactly  suitable  tohischaracter; 
but  to  have  added  can  be  no  great  crime,  if  nothing  be  tafcen  away.  Elegance 

IS 
*  Bentley  was  one  of  these.  He  and  Pope,  toon  after  the  puhlicatioii  of  Homer,  net «  Br. 
Mead's  at  dinner;  when  Pope,  desirous  of  his  opinion  of  the  translation,  dtddreised  bimtlMVi 
'*  Dr.  Bentley,  I  ordered  my  bookseller  to  send  you  your  books ;  1  hope  yoa  received  them." 
Bentley,  «ho  had  purposely  avoided  saying  any  thing  about  Uomer,  pretended  hoc  to  vmks* 
stand  him,  and  asked,,  <«  Books!  books !  vrhat  books?**  «  My  Homer,*  replied  ^ipe^*  <«hicli 
*  you  did  me  the  honour  to  subscribe  for.*—*  Oh,*  said  Bentley, '  ay  now  I  reeoliect— yovi 
f  htion :— it  ii  a  pretty  poem,  Mt •  ?o^t  \  but  ^ou  must  cot  uU  it  Homer.'    ti« 
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is  surely  to  be  desired,  if  it  be  not  gained  at  theexpencc  of  dignity.  A  hero 
vould  wish  to  be  loved,  as  well  as  to  be  reverenced. 

To  a  thousand  cavils  one  answer  is  su£licient ;  the  purpose  of  a  writer  is 
to  be  read,  and  the  criticism  which  would  destroy  the  power  of  pleasing 
must  be  blown  aside.  Pope  wrote  for  his  own  age  and  his  own  nation ;  he 
knew  that  it  was  necessary  to  colour  the  images  and  point  the  sentiments  of 
hisauthor ;  he  therefore  made  him  graceful,  but  lost  him  some  of  his  si>blimity. 

The  copious  notes  with  which  the  version  is  accompanied,  and  by  which 
it  is  recommended  to  many  readers,  though  they  were  undoubtedly  writtca 
to  swell  the  volumes,  ought  not*  to  pass  without  praise:  commentaries  which 
gttrapt  the  reader  by  the  pleasure  of  perusal  have  not  often  appeared  ;  the 
notes  of  others  are  re^d  to  clear  difficulties,  those  of  Pope  to  vary 
entertainment. 

Xt  has  however  been  objected,  with  sufficient  reason,  that  there  is  in  the 
cpmmentary  too  m^uch  of  unseasonable  levity  and  affected  gaiety  that  to^. 
pnany  appeals  are  made  to  the  Ladies,  and  the  ease  which  is  so  direfuUy  pref- 
fcrved  is  sometimes  the  ease  of  a  triAer.  Every  art  has  its  terms,  and  every 
fcin.d  of  instruction  its  proper  style  ;  the  gravity  of  common  criticks  may  be 
tedious,  but  is  less  despicable  than  childish  merriment. 

Of  the  "Odyssey"  nothing  remains  to  be  observed  :  the  same  gene- 
ral praise  may,  be  given  to  both  translations,  and  a  particular  examination 
of  either  would  require  a  large  volume.  The  notes  were  written  by  Broome^ 
who  endeavoured  not  unsuccessfully  to  imitate  his  master. 

Of  the  "  Dunciad"  the  bint  is  confcs,sedly  taken  from  Dryden's  **  Mac 
J^leknoe;"  but  the  plan  is  so  enlarged  and  diversified  as  justly  to  claim  the 
praise  of  ai)  original,  and  affords  perhaps  the  b«?$t  specimen  that  has  yet 
appeared  of  personal  satire  ludicrously  pompous, 

That  the  design  was  .moral,  whatever  tLe  author  might  tell  either  his 
readers  or  himself  I  am  not  convinced.  The  first  motive  was  the  desire  of 
revenging  the  contempt  with  which  Theobald  had  treated  his  "  Shakspear^,'' 
and  regaining  the  honour  which  he  had  lost,  by  crushing  his  opponent. 
Theobald  was  not  of  bulk  enough  to  fill  a  poem,  and  therefore  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  find  other  epemies  with  other  names,  at  whose  expence  he  might 
divert  thepublick. 

In  this  desigri  there  was  petulance  and  malignity  enough  ;  but  I  cannot 
think  it  very  criminal.  An  author  places  himself  uncalled  before  the  tribunal 
of  Criticism,  and  solicits  fame  at  tiie  hazard  of  disgrace.  Dulness  or  defor- 
xnlty  are  not  culpable  in  themselves,  but  may  be  very  justly  reproached 
when  they  pretend  to  the  honour  of  wit  or  the  influence  of  beauty.  If  bad 
writers  were  to  pass  without  reprehension,  what  should  restrain  them  ?  impune 
diem  cdnsUnifserit  ingens  Telephuss  and  upon  bad  writers  only  will  censure 
have  much  effect.     The  satire  which  brought   Theobald   and  Moore  into 

poat^pt,  dropped  impotent  from  Bentley,  like  the  javelin  of  Friatn* 
VolI.  4D  All 
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In  one,  the  most  valiublc  passage  is  perhaps  the  JElogy  on  **  QcxkI  Sense  / 
•  and  the  other,  the  "  End  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.'* 

The  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  now  arbitrarily  called  the  "  Prologue  to  the 
'*  Satires,"  is  a  performance  consisting,  as  it  seems,  of  many  fragments, 
wrought  into  one  design,  which  by  this  union  of  scattered  beauties  contains 
more  striking  paragraphs  than  could  probably  liave  been  brought  together  into 
an  occasional  work.  As  there  is  no  strf)n^er  motive  to  exertion  than  self-de- 
fence, no  part  has  more  elegance,  spirit,  or  dignity,  than  the  poets  viudia- 
tion  of  his  own  character.  The  meanest  passage  is  the  satire  upoi^  Sporus. 

Of  the  two  poems  which  derived  their  names  from  the  year,  and  which  arc 
called  the  "  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,"  it  was  very  justly  remarked  by  Satagc 
that  the  second  was  in  the  whole  more  strongly  conceived,  aiKl  more  equally 
supported,  but  that  it  had  no  single  passages  equal  to  the  contention  in  the 
first  for  the  dignay  of  Vice,  and  the  celebration  of  the  triumph  of  Corruption. 

The  Imitations  of  Horace  seem  to  have  been  written  as  relaxations  of  his 
.  genius.  This  employment  became  hi^  favourite  by  its  facility  ;  the  plan  V9S 
ready  to  his  hand,  and  nothing  was  required  but  to  accommodate  as  he  couU 
the  sentiments  of  an  old  author  to  recent  facts  or  familiar  images  ;  but  what 
is  easy  is  seldom  excellent;  such  imitations  cannot  give  pleasure  to  com- 
mon readers;  the  imfi  of  learning  may  be  sometimes  surprised  and  delighted 
by  an  unexpected  parallel ;  but  the  comparison  requires  knowledge  of  the 
original,  which  will  likewise  often  detect  strained  applications.  Between 
Roman  images  and  English  manners  there  will  be 'an  irreconcileable  dissimi- 
litude, anc^  the  works  will  be  generally  uncouth  and  party  coloured ;  neither 
original  nor  translated,  neither  apcient  nor  modern*. 

Fope  had,  in  proportions  very  nicely  adjusted  to  each  other,  all  the  qualities 
that  constitute  genius.  He  had  Invention,  by  which  new  trains  of  events  are 
formed,  and  new  scenes  of  imagery  displayed,  as  in  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock;** 
and  by  which  extrinsick  and  adventitious  embellishments  and  illustrations  are 
connected  with  a  known  subject,  as  in  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism."  He  had 
Imagination,  which  strongly  impresses  on  the  writer's  mind,  and  enaUis 
him  10  convey  to  the  reader,  the  various  forms  of  nature,  incidents  of  life  lod 
energies  of  passion;  as  in  his  "  Eloisa,'*  "  Windsor  forest,"  and  the  **  Ethick 

"  Epistles." 

*  In  one  of  tbesr  poems  is  t  coa|)lcc.  to  «hicb  belongs  t  story  that  1  once  heard  the  rcveresd  0^ 
Ridley  relate, 

^  Slander  or  poison  dread  from  Delia's  rage  ; 

Hard  words^  of  hanging  if  yoar  judge  be****** 

Sir  Francis  P^ge,  a  judge  well  known  in  hia  time,  copceiving  that  his  name  waameanttofilif 

the  blank,  sent  hia  clerk  to  Mr.  Pope,  to  complain  of  the  insult.  Pope  told  the  young  ftttn,  tbt 

the  blank  might  be  supplied  by  many  monosyllables,  other  than  the  judge's  name  :—,b8t,  ir 

said  the  clerk,  *  thcjndge  says  that  noothtr  wtordwill  make  sense  of  the  fMssage.*— ^  S«  ikdk 

*  seems/  wys  Pope,*  ycur  master  is  not  only  a  judge,  but  a  poet :  as  that  is  the  c^c,  theoddb 

*  are  against  me.  Give  my  respects  to  the  judge,  and  tell  him,  I  will  not  contend  with  CBC  tbM 

*  has  the  advantage  of  me,  and  he  may  fill  up  the  bhink  as  he  pleaics.'  H, 
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f<  Epistles."  He  had  Judgment,  >ivhlch  selects  from  Ufc  er  nature  what  the 
present  purpose  requires,  and  by  separfting  the  essence  of  things  from  its 
concomitants,  often  makes  the  representation  more  powerful  than  the 
reality  :  and  he  had  colours  of  language  always  before  him,  ready  to  deco- 
rate his  matter  with  every  grace  of  elegant  Expression,  as  when  he  accom- 
modates his  diction  to  the  wonderful  multiplicity  of  Homer's  sentiments 
and  descriptions. 

Poetical  expression  includes  sound  as  well  as  meaning ;  "  Musick,"  says 
Dryden,  ** -is  inarticulate  poetry ;"  among  the  excellences  of  Pope,  there- 
fore, must  be  mentioned  the  melody  of  his  metre.  By  perusing  the  work5 
of  Dryden,  he  discovers  the  most  perfect  fabrick  of  English  verse,  and  ha- 
bituated himself  to  that  only  which  he  found  the  best :  in  consequence  of 
which  restraint,  his  poetry  has  been  censured  as  too  uniformly  masical^  and 
as  glutting  the  ear  with  unvaried  sweetness.  I  suspect  this  objection  to  be 
the  cant  of  those  who  judge  by  principles  rather  than  perception;  and  who 
would  even  themselves  have  less  plea^^re  in  his  works,  if  he  had  tried  to  rc;- 
lieve  attention  by  studied  discords,  or  affected  to  break  his  lines  and  vary 
his  pauses. 

But  though  he  was  thus  careful  of  his  versification,  he  did  not  oppress  his 
powers  with  superfluous  rigour.  He  seems  to  have  thought  with  Boileau, 
that  the  practice  of  writing  might  be  refined  till  the  difEculty  should  overba- 
lance the  advantage.  The  constructionof  his  language  is  nOt  always  strictly 
grammatical;  with  those  thymes  which  prescription  had  conjoined  he  con- 
tented himself,  without  regard  to  Swift's  remonstrances,  though  there  was 
no  striking  consonance;  nor  was  he  very  careful  to  vary  his  ;erminations, 
or  to  refuse  admission  at  a  small  distance  to  the  same  rhymes.' 

To  Swift's  edict  for  the  exclusion  of  Alexandrines  and  Triplets  he  paid 
little  regard ;  he  admitted  them,  bur,  in  the  opinion  of  Fenton,  too  rarely ; 
he  U5es  them  more  liberally  in  his  translation  than  his  poems. 

He  has  a  few  double  rhymes,  and  always,  I  think,  unsuccessfully,  except 
once  in  the  *«  Rape  of  the  Lock." 

Expletives  he  very  early  ejected  from  his  vcises  •  but  he  now  and  then 
admits  an  epithet  rather  commodious  than  important.  Each  of  the  six  first 
lines  of  the  "  Iliad"  might  lose  two  syllables  with  very  little  diminution  of 
the  meaning;  and  sometimes,  after  all  his  art  and  labour,  one  verse  seems 
to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  another.  In  his  latter  productions  the  diction  is 
sometimes  vitiated  by  French  idioms,  with  which  Bolingbroke  had  perhaps 
infected  him. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  couplet  by  which  he  declared  his  own  ear  to  be 
most  gratified  was  this ; 

Lo,  where  Mcetis  sleeps*  and  hardly  flows  ^ 

The  freezing  Tanais  through  a  waste  o^  snows. 

But  the  reason  of  ^is  preference  1  cannot  discover.  \ 

It 
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It  IS  remarked  by  Watts,  that  |hcrc  is  scarcely  a  happy  combination  of 
words,  or  a  phrase  poetically  elegant  in  the  English  language,  which  Pope 
has  not  inserted  into  his  version  of  Homer.  How  he  obtained  possessioo  of 
so  many  beauties  of  speech,  it  were  desirable  to  know.  That  he  gleaoed 
from  authors,  obscure  as  well  as  eminent,  what  he  thought  brilliant  or  use- 
ful; and  preserved  it  all  in  a  regular  collection,  is  not  unlikely.  When, 
in  his  last  years.  Hall's  Satires  were  shewn  him,  he  wished  that  hehadieea 
them  sooner. 

New  sentiments  and  new  images  others  may  ^produce  ;  but  to  attempt 
any  further  improvement  of  versification  will  be  dangerous.  Art  and  dili- 
gence have  now  done  their  best,  and  what  shall  be  added  will  be  the  efibn 
of  tedious  toil  and  needless  curiosity. 

After  all  this,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  answer  the  question  that  hag  once 
been  asked.  Whether  Pope  was  a  poet ;  otherwise  than  by  asking  in  remo, 
If  Pope  be  uot  a  poet,  where  is  poetry  to  be  found?  To  circumscribe  poetij 
-  by  a  definition  will  only  shew  the  narrowness  of  the  definer,  though  a  (k- 
finition  which  shall  exclude  Pope  will  not  easily  be  made.  Let  us  look  roool 
' .  upon  the  present  time,  and  back  upon  the  past ;  let  us  enquire  to  whom 
the  voice  of  mankind  has  decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry;  let  their  produ^ 
tions  be  examined,  and  their  claims  stated,  atul  the  pretensioi^  of  Pope 
will  be  no  more  disputed.  Had  he  given  the  world  only  his  version,  the 
name  of  poet  muft  have  been  allowed  him :  if  the  writer  of  the  "  Iliad* 
were  to  class  his  successors,  he  would  assign  a  very  high  place  to  his  tram- 
lator,  without  requiring  any  other  evidence  of  Gen?us. 

The  followiog  Letter,  of  which  the  original  is  in  the  hands  of  Lord  HaiJ- 
wicke,  was  communicated  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Jodreli. 

<<  To  Mr.  Bridges,  at  the  Bishop  of  London's  at  Fulham. 

<*  SIR, 

«'  The  favour  of  your  Letter,  with  your  Remarks,  can  never  be  enoQgk 
acknowledged  ;  and  the  speed  with  which  you  discharged  ^o  troublesooe 
a  task,  doubles  the  obligation.  I 

**  I  must  own,  you  have  pleased  me  very  much  by  the  commendatioosn  I 
ill  bestowed  upon  me^  but,  I  assure  you,  much  more  by  the  frankness  of  I 
your  censure,  which  I  ought  to  take  the  more  kindly  of  the  two,  asitii  | 
more  advantageous  tu  a  scribbler  to  be  improved  in  his  judgment  thantok 
soothed  in  his  vanity.  The  greater  part  of  those  deviations,  from  theGicdc 
which  you  have  oteerved,  I  was  led  into  by  Chapman  and  Hobbes;  fto 
are,  it  seems,  as  much  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of  the  original, » 
they  are  decryed  for  the  badness  of  their  translations.  Chapcnan  pretettii 
to  have  restored  the  genuine  sense  of  the  author,  from  the  mbtakes  of  J 
former  explainers,  in  several  hundred  places:  and  the  Cambridge  cdiionrf 
the  large  Homer,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  attributed  so  much  to  Hobbes,  ttat 

tbey 
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hey  confess  they  have  corrected  the  old  Latin  interpretaiion  very  often  by* 
lis  version.  Fur  my  part,  I  generally  took  the  author's  meaning  to  be  as 
(ou  have  explained  it;  yet  their  authority,  joined  to  the  knowledge  of  my 
>wn  imperi^ctness  in  the  language,  over-ruled  me*  However,  Sir,  you  may 
be  confident  I  think  yoa  in  the  right,  because  you  happen  to  be  of  my  opi- 
Dion:  (for  men  (let  them  say  what  tney  will)  never  appiove  any  other's 
lense,  but  as  it  squares  with  their  own.)  But  you  have  made  me  m^ch 
more  proud  of,  and  positive  in  my  judgment,  since  it  is  strengthened  by 
fours.  I  think  your  criticisms,  which  regard  the  expression,  very  just,  and 
ihall  make  my  profit  of  them  ;  to  give  you  some  pfoof  that  I  am  in  earnest^ 
[  will  alter  three  verses  on  your  bare  objection,  though  I  have  Mr.  Dryden's 
example  for  each  of  them.  And  this,  I  hope,  you  vrill  account  no  small 
piece  of  obedienqe  from  one,  who  values  the  authority  of  one  true  poet 
above  that  of  twenty  criticks  or  commentators*  But  though  I  speak  thus 
of  commentators,  I  will  continue  to  read  carefully  all  I  can  procure,  to 
make  up,  that  way,  for  my  own  want  of  critical  understanding  in  the  ori- 
^nal  beauties  of  Homer.  Though  the  greatest  of  them  are  certainly  those 
^f  Invention  and  Design,  which  are  not  at  all  confined  to  the  lan^iage: 
for  the  distinguishing  excellences  of  Homer  are  (by  the  consent  of  the  best 
criticks  of  all  nations)  first  in  the  manners,  (which  include  all  the  speeches, 
a^  beii)g  no  or^.er  than  the  representations  of  each  person's  manners  by  his 
Words :")  and  i!.en  in  that  raptuie  and  fire,  w  hich  carries  you  away  wilji  him, 
iviih  ih.it  wonderful  force,  that  no  man  who  has  a  true  poetical  spirit  b 
Baaster  of  himself  while  he  reads  him.  Homer  ma^es  you  interested  and 
conc.Tiied  before  you  are  aware,  all  at  once,  whefeas  Virgil  does  it  by  soft 
degte.s.  Ttiis,  I  believe,  is  what  a  translator  of  Homer  ought  principally 
^o  imitate;  and  it  is  very  hkiil  for  any  translator  to  come  up  to  it,  because 
the  chief  reason  why  all  translations  fall  short  of  their  originals  is,  that  the 
-very  constraint  they  arc  obliged  to,  renders  them  heavy  and  dispirited. 

'*  7^^c  great  beauty  of  Homer's  language,  as  I  take  it,  consists  in  that 
noble  siqaplicity  which  runs  through  all  his  works;  (and  yet  his  diction, 
contrary  to  what  one  woiild  imagine  consistent  with  simplicity,  is  at  the  same 
time  very  copious).  I  don't  know  how  I  hav«  run  into  this  pedantry  in  a 
]Letter,  but  I  find  I  have  said  too  much,  as  well  as  spoken  too  inconsidc- 
jpately ;  what  farther  thoughts  I  have  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
communicate  to  you  (for  my  own  improvement)  when  we  meet;  which  is 
a  happiness  I  very  earnestly  desire,  as  I  do  likewise  oome  opportunity  of 
proving  how  much  I  think  myself  obliged  to  your  friendship,  and  how 
Jruly  I  am,  Sir^ 

Your  most  faitl^ful,  humble  servant. 

The 
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The  Criticism  upon  Pope's  Epitaphs,  which  was  printed  in  **The  Uni- 
versal Visitor,"  is  placed  here,  being  too  minute  and  particular  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Life*. 

■• 

EVERY  Art  is  best  tau^t  bf  example.  Nothing  contributes  more  to 
the^  cultivation  of  propriety  than  remarks  on  the  works  of  those  who  hafc 
roost  excelled.  I  shall  therefore  endeavour,  at  this  vistt,  to  entertain  tbc 
young  students  in  poetry,  with  an  examination  of  Pope's  Epitaphs. 

To  define  an  epitaph  is  useless;  every  one  knows  that  it  is  an  inscription 
on  a  tomb.  An  epitaph,  therefore,  implies  no  particular  character  of  writ- 
ings but  may  be  composed  in  verse  or  prose.  It  is  indeed  commonly  pane- 
gyric ;  because  we  are  seldom  distinguished  with  a  stone  but  by  our  friends; 
bat  it  has  no  rule  to  restrain  or  molify  it,  except  this,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  longer  than  common  beholders  may  be  expected  to  have  leisure'  and  pa- 
tience to  peruse. 

I. 

Off  Cha n  L  E6  £«r/  ^  Do  K  s  E  T ,  iMii?e  Church  of  Wythjham  in  Systex, 

Dorset,  the  grace  of  courts,  the  Muse's  pride. 
Patron  of  arts,  and  judge  of  nature,  dy'd. 
The  scourge  of  pride,  though  sanctify'd  or  great^ 
Of  fops  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  state; 
Yet  soft  b  nature,  though  severe  his  lay. 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wisdom  gay. 
Blest  satyrist !   who  touch'd  the  mean  so  tnue. 
As  show'd.  Vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 
Blest  courtier !  who  could  king  and  couorry  please. 
Yet  sacred  kept  his  friendship,  and  his  ease. 
Blest  peer!  ^  is  great  forefather's  every  grace 
Reflecting,  and  reflected  on  hb  race ; 
Where  other  Buckhursts,  othpr  Dorsets  shine. 
And  patriots  still,  or  po^s,  deck  the  line. 

The  first  distich  of  this  epitaph  contaiiis  a  kind  of  information  whichfew 
would  want,  that  the  man  for  whom  the  tomb  was  erected,  died.  There  iit 
indeed  some  qualities  worthy  of  praise  ascribed  to  the  dead,  but  none  thii 
were  likely  to  exempt  him  from  the  lot  of  n)an,  or  incline  us  much  to 
wonder  that  he  should  die.  What  is  mt2jil  by  *'  judge  of  nature"  is  not  casf 
•  to  say.  Nature  is  not  the  object  of  human  judgment;  for  it  is  in  viinto 
judge  where  we  cannot  alier.  If  by  nature  is  meant,  what  b  commool/ 
called  nature  by  the  criticks,  a  just  representation  of  things  really  exkticj, 
and  actions  really  performed,  nature  cannot  be  properly  opposed  ioarti 
nature  being,  in  this  sense,  only  the  best  effect  of  art* 
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The  scourge  of  pride 

Of  this  coaplet,  the  second,  line  is  not,  what  is  intended,  an  illustration 
of  the  former.  Pride,  in  the  Great,  is  indeed  well  enough  connected  with 
Knaves  in  state,  though  knaves  is  a  word  rather  too  ludicrous  and  light ;  but 
the  mention  "oi  sanctified  pride  will  not  lead  the  thoughts  to /ops  in  Uarmn^^ 
but  rather  to  some  species  of  tyranny  or  oppression,  something  more  gloomy 
and  more  formidable  than  foppery* 

Yet  soft  his  nature—— 

This  is  a  high  compliment,  but  was  not  first  bestowed  on  Dorset  by  Pope* ' 
The  next  verse  is  extremely  beautiful. 

Blest  satyrist!— - 

In  this  distich  is  another  line  of  which  Pope  was  not  the  author.     I  do  not 

mean  to  blame  these  imitations  with  much  harshness;  in  long  performances 

they  are  scarcely  to  be  avoided,  and  in  shorter  they  may  be  indulj;ed,  be- 
cause the  train  of  the  comi)osition  m?.y  naturally  involve  them,  or  the  scan-* 

tiness  of  the  subject  allow  little  choice.     However,  what  is  borrowed  is  not 

to  be  enjoyed  as  our  own;  and  it  is  the  business  of  critical  justice  to  give 

every  bicd  of  the  Muses  his  proper  feather. 

Blest  courtier  I— r— 

Whether  a  courtier  can  properly  be  commended  for  keeping  his  eate  sa^ 
credy  may  perhaps  b^  disputable.  To  please  king  and  courury,  without  sa- 
crificing friendship  to  any  chaitjje  of  times,  was  a  very  uncommon  insunce 
of  prudence  or  felicity,  and  deserved  to  be  kept  separate  from  so  poor  a 
commendauon  as  care  of  his  ease.  I  wish  our  poets  would  attend  a  little 
more  accurately  to  the  use  of  the  word  sacred,  nhich  surely  should  never  be 
applied  in  a  serious  composition,  but  where  some  reference  may  be  m^ade  to 
a  higher  Being,  or  where  some  duty  is  exacted  or  implied.  A  man  may 
keep  his  friendship  sacred,  because  promises  of  friendship  are  very  awful 
ties;  but  methinkshe  cannot,  but  in  a  burlesque  sense,  be  sai<;^  to  keep  his 
ease  sacred. 

Blest  peer!— — 

The  blessing  ascribed  to  the  ^^^r  has  no  connection  with  his  peerage; 
they  might  happen  to  any  other  man,  whose  ancestors  were  remembered,  or 
whose  posterity  were  likely  to  be  regarded. 

I  know  not  whether  this  epitaph  be  ^onhy  either  of  the  writer  or  the  man 
entombed. 
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;  n.     • 

On  Sir  Wii.LiAM  Thumb  a  l,  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  Statt  t$  X&ij 
Will  I  AM  III*  tvho  having  resigned  his  place  ^  died  in  his  retirement  at  East-haM 
stead  in  Berkshire^  17I6. 

A  pleasing  form,  a  fim,  yet  cautious  rnind^  . 
Sincere,  though  prudent ;  constant,  yetresign'd; 
Honour  unchang'd,  a  principle  profest, 
.T'l^^d  to  one  side,  but  moderate  to  the  rest : 
An  honest  courtier,  yet  a  patriot  too. 
Just  to  his  prince,  and  to  his  country  true* 
Fiird  with  the  sen?e  of  age,  the  fire  of  youtb^ 
A  scorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth; 
A  generous  faith,  from  superstition  free; 
'  A  love  to  peace,  and  hate  of  tyranny  :  ««. 

Such  this  nun  uas  ;  who  now,  from  earth  remov*J, 
Ac  length  enjoys  that  liberty  he  lov*d. 

In  this  epitaph,  as  in  many  others,  there  appears,  at  the  first  ricw,  a 
fault  which  I  think  scarcely  any  beauty  can  compensate.  The  name  is 
omitted.  The  end  of  an  epitaph  is  to  convey  some  account  of  the  deid; 
and  16  what  purpose  is  any  thing  told  of  him  whose  name  b  concealed? 
An  epitaph,  and  a  history  of  a  nameless  hero,  are  equally  absurd,  since  tk 
virtues  and  qualities  so  recounted  in  either  are  scattered  at  the  mercjflf 
fortune  to  be  appropriated  by  guess,  T4ie  name,  it  is  tVue,  may  be  lai 
upon  the  stone ;  but  what  obligation  has  it  to  the  poet^  whose  yerses  wait- 
dcrover  the  earth,  and  leave  their  subject  behind  them,  and  who  is 
like  an  unskilful  painter,  to  make  his  purpose  known  by  adventitious  help.' 

This  epitaph  is  wholly  without  elevation,  and  contains  nothing  st 
or  particular;  but  the  poet  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  defects  of  hissul 
ject.     He  said  perhaps  the  best  that  could  be  said.     There  are,  howcfcr, 
'Some  defecti^  which  were  not  made  necessary  by  the  character  in  which  he 
was  employed.     There  is  no  opposition  between  an  hanest  courtier  uii 
patriot;  for  an  honcjt  courtier  cannot  but  be  a  patriot* 

It  was  unsuitable  to  the  nicety  required  in  short  compositions^  to  clfl« 
his  verse, with  the  word  too;  every  rhyme  should  be  a  word  of  eropfaasit) 
nor  can  this  rule  be  safely  neglected,  except  where  the  length  of  the  potf^ 
makes  slight  inaccuracies  excuseable,  or  allows  room  for  beauties  sufideit 
10  overpbvi^r  the  effects  of  petty  faults. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  line  the  vford^lled  is  weak  aodpfoM 
having  no  particular  adaptation  to  any  of  the  words  that  follow  it. 
The  thought  in  the  last  line  is  impertinent,  having  no  connection  withtk 
;f«»Tegcing  character,  nor  with-the  condition  of  the  man  described.   Wli 
the  epitaph  been  written  on  the  poor  conspirator^  who  died  lately  in  pris(%l] 

afc" 

^  MtjofBeroardi;  who  died  la  Vaagjli,  gcpt  fto,  iti^Si^Gtat  Mag.VoL  Up^ia^  M 
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a  confinement  of  more  than  forty  years,  without  any  crime  proved  - 
1st  him,  the  sentiment  had  been  just  and  patheticali  but  why  should 
nbal  be  congratulated  upon  his  liberty,  who  had  liever  known  re-  ^ 

It  ?  .  •    . 

HI. 

he  Hon.  SiMON  Harcourt,  only  S}n  of  the  Lori  Chaneelhr  Hlk* 
OURT,  at  the  Church  of  Stanton- Harcourt  in  Oxfordshire^   1 7^0. 

To  this  sad  shrine,  whoe'er  thou  art,  draw  near. 
Here  lies  the  friend  most  lov'd,  the  son  most  dear: 
Who  ne'er  knew  joy,  but  friendship  might  divide. 
Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  dy'd. 
How  vain  is  reason,  elJ^oence  how  weak !  " 

If  Fope  must  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  speak. 
Oh,  let  thy  once-lov'd  friend  inscribe  thy  stone. 
And  with  a  father's  sorrows  mix  his  own  ! 

lis  epitapli  is  principally. remarkable  for  the  artful  introduction  of  the 
J,  which  h  inserted  with  a  peculiar  felicity,  to  which  chance  must  con- 
vith  genius,  which  no  m^n  can  hope  to  attain  twice^  an4. which  cannot 
»pied  but  with  servile  inutation. 

:annot  but  wish  that,  of  this  inacription,  the  two  last  lines  had  been 
:ed,  as  they  take  away  from  the  energy  what  they  do  not  add  to  the 


!• 


IV. 

On  James  Craccs,  £/q/  in  fFest minster- uiiiey. 

JACOBUS   CRAGGS, 

REGI    MAGNA   BRITANNI^A   SECHETIS 

ET  CONSILIIS  SANCTIORIBVS 

FRIWripIS  PARITER    AC  POPULI  AMOR  ET    D^LlClMl 

VlJtIT    TITULIS    ET  INViDlA  MAJOR, 

^        ANN08    HEV    PAVCOS,    X  Z  X  V. 

OB.  FEB.  XVI.  MDCCXX. 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth!  of  soul  sincere, 
'    In  action fiitbfa I,  and  in  honour  clear; 
Who  broke  no  promise,  serv'd  no  private  end. 
Who  gaii»*;J  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend  ; 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  alj  approved. 
PraisM,  wept,  andhonouiM,  by  the  Muse  he  WJ. 

je  lines  on  Craggs  were  not  originally  intended  for  an  epitaph ;  and 
fore  some  faults  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  violence  with  which  they  are 
from  the  poems  that  first  contained  them.  We  may  however,  observe 
defects.  There  is  a^redundancy  of  words  in  the  firet  couplet :  it  is 
fluous  to  tell  of  him,  lyho  wu  sincere,  irue,  2nd  fai/^,  that  he  was 
^ourelearn 

4  Est  ,     There 
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There  seeros-tobe  an  opposition  intiended  in  the  fourth  line»  which  is  Qot 
Yery  obvioas :  nvhere  is  tlie  relati6n  between  the  two  positions,  that  he 
gained  fw  title  and  lost  no  friend  ? 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remjirk  the  absurdity  of  joining,  in  the  same 
inscription,  Latin  and  English,  or  verse  and'^rose.  If  either  language  ^ 
preferable  to  the  other,  let  that  only  be  used ;  for  no  reason  can  be  eiten 
why  part  of  the  information  should  be  given  in  one  tongue,  and  part  in 
another,  on  a  tomb,  more  than  in  any  other  place,  on  any  other  occasion; 
and  to  tell  all  that  can  be  conveniently  told  in  verse,  and  then  to  call  in  die 
help  of  prose,  has  always  the  appearance  of  a  very  artless  expediem,  or  of 
an  attempt  unaccomplbhed.  Such  an  epitaph  resembles  the  conversatioD 
of  a  foreigner,  who  tcUs  part  of  hb  meaning  by  words,  and  conveys  part 
by  signs 

V. 

Intended  fir  Mr.  Rows.     In  Westmrnster^AUey* 

Thy  reliques,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  urn  we  trust. 
And,  sacred,  place  by  Dryden*s  awfal  dust : 
Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  be  lies. 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  inquiring  eyes. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  endless  rest ! 
Blest  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  blest ! 
One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  supplies 
What  a  whole  thankless  land  to  his  denies* 

Of  this  inscription  the  chief  fault  is,  that  it  belongs  less  to  Rowe,  for 
whom  it  was  written,  than  to  Drydcn,  who  was  buried  near  him^;  and  b- 
deed  gives  very  little  information  concerning  either. 

To  wish.  Peace  to  thy  shade^  is  too  mythological  to  be  admitted  iotoi 
Christian  temple  :  the  ancient  worship  has  infected  almost  all  our  otiier 
compositions,  and  might  therefore  be  contented  to  spar^  our  epithets.  \A 
fiction,  at  least,  cease  with  life,  and  let  us  be  serious  over  the  grave. 

VI. 
On  Mrs.  Cor  BE  T,  who  died  of  a  Cancer  in  her  Breast,^ 

Here  rests  a  woman,  good  without  pretence. 
Blest  with  plain  reason,  and  with  sober  sense : 
No  conquest  she,  but  oVr  herself  desir'd ; 
No  am  essayed,  but  not  to  be  admir'd. 
J'assion  and  pride  were  to  her  soul  unknown, 
Convinc'd  that  Virtue  only  is  our  own. 
So  unaffected,  so  composed  a  mind. 
So  6rro,  yet  soft,  so  strong,  yet  so  rcfin*d. 
Heaven,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  lortures  tryM  ; 

The  saint  sustained  it,  but  the  woman  dy*d. 

•» 

^«  la  the  North  tile  of  the  ptrith  fhiirch  •£  St»Mtrgtret«  Wettmtailcr,   K 
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ave  always  considered  this  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  Pope's  epitaphs ; 
ibject  of  it  is  a  character  not  ttiscriminated  by  any  shining.or  eminent 
iarities  ;  yet  that  which  really  makes,  though  not  the  splendor,  the 
y  of  life,  atid  that  which  every  wise  man  will  choose  for  his  final  and 
g  companion  in  the  languor  of  age,  in  the  quiet  of  privacy,  when  he 
ts  weaty  and  disgusted  from  the  ostentatious,  the  volatile,  and  the  vain 
ch  a  character,  Mdiich  the  dull  overlook,  and  the  gay  despise,  it  was  fit 
he  value  should  be  made  known,  and  the  dignity  established.  Domestick 
!,  as  it  is  exerted  without  great  occasions,  or  conspicuous  consequences 
1  even  unnoted, tenor,  required  the  genius  of  Pope  to  display  it  in  such 
nner  as  might  attract  regard,  and  enforce  reverence.  Who  can  forbear 
ment  that  this  anxiable  woman  has  no  name  in  the  verses, 
the  particular  lines  of  this  inscription  be  exanHined,  it  will  appear  less 
y  than  the  rest.  There  is  scarce  one  line  taken  from  commonplaces, 
>s  it  be  that  in  which  only  Firiue  is  said  to  be  our  own.  1  once  heard  a 
r  of  great  beauty  and  excellence  object  to  the  fourth  line,  that  it  con- 
id  an  unnatural  and  incredible  panegyrick.  Of  this  let  th(;  Ladies  Judge. 

VII. 

^he  Monument  of  the  Hon.  Robert  DiG^Xjandof  hh  S'^ter  Mart, 
cctedhy  their  Father  the  Lord  DiGBT,   in  the  Church  0/  Shcrhorne 
Dorsetshire,  1727. 

Go  !  fair  example  of  untainted  youth. 
Of  modest  wisdom,  and  pacific  truth  : 
Compos'd  in  suflFeriugs,  and  in  joy  sedate. 
Good  without  noise,  without  pretension  great* 
Just  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere. 
Who  khew  no  wish  but  what  the  world  might  hear  : 
Of  softest  manners,  unaffected  *mind, 
,    Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind : 
Go,  live  !  for  heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Go,  and  eialt  thy  mortal  to  divine. 

And  thou,  blest  maid  f  attendant  on  his  doom. 
Pensive  hast  foIlowM  to  the  silent  tomb, 
Steer'd  the  same  cours*  to  the  same  quiet  shore, 
<  Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more  ! 
Go,  then,  where  only  bliss  sincere  is  known  ! 
Go,  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one  ! 

Yet  take  these  tears,  Mortality's  relief. 
And  till  we  share  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief : 
These  little  rites,  a  stone,  a  verse  receive,    ' 
'  Tis  all  a  father,  all  a  friend  can  give  I 

This 
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This  epitaph  contains  of  the  brother  only  ft  general  ladiscnniiftate  cha- 
racter^  and  of  the  sister  tells  nothing  bof  that  she  'died.  The  difficulty  ia 
writing  epitaphs  is  to  give  a  particular  and  appropriate  praise.  This»  how- 
ever,  is  not  always  to  be  performed,  whatever  be  the  diligence  or  ability  of 
the  writer;  for  the  greater  part  of  mankind  havenc  character  at  all,  hare 
little  that  distinguishes  them  from  others  equally  good  orbad^  and  therefore 
nothing  can  be  said  of  them  which  may  not  be  applied  with  equal  propriety 
to  a  thousand  more.  It  is  indeed  no  great  panegyrick,  that  there  is  inclosed 
in  this  tomb  one  who  was  born  ,in  one  year,  and  died  in  another ;  yet 
many  useful  and  amiable  lives  have  been  spent,  which  yet  leave  little  ma- 
terials for  any  other  memorial.  These  are  however  not  the  proper  subjects 
of  poetry  ;  and  whenever  friendship  ;  of  any  other  motive,  obliges  a  poet 
to  write, on  such  subjects,  he  must  be  forgiven  if  he  sometimes  wanders  in 
generalities,  and  utters  the  same  praises  o^ev  different  tombs. 

The  scantiness  of  human  praises  can  scarcely  be  made  more  apparent,  tbati 
by  remarking  how  often  Pope  has,  in  the  few  epitaphs  which  he  composed} 
found  it  necessary  to  borrow  from  himself*  The  fourteen  epitaphs,  whidi 
he  has  written,  comprise  about  an  hundred  and  forty  lines,  in  which  there 
are  more  repetitions  than  will  easily  be  found  in  all  the  rest  of  his  works,  la 
the  eight  lines  which  make  the  character  of  Digby,  there  is  scarce  any 
thougfit,  or  word,  which  may  not  be  found  in  the  other  epitaphs. 

The  ninth  line,  which  is  far  the  strongest  and  most  elegant,  is  borrowed 
from  Dryden.  The  conclusion  is  the  same  with  that  on  Harcourt,  but  is  here 
more  elegant  and  better  connected. 

VIIL 

Oh  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  Ih  ff^estmintier'Ahhey^    ^5^3- 

Knell^r,  by  heaven,  and  not  a  master  taught. 
Whose  art  was  nature,  and  whose  pictures  thought ; 

Now  for  two  ages,  having  snatched  from  fate 

Whatever  was  beauteous,  or  whate*er  was  great. 

Lies  crowned  with  Princes  honours.  Poets  lays. 

Due  to  his  merit,  and  brave  thirst  of  praise. 

Living  great  Nature  feared  he  might  outvie 
Her  works ;  and  dying,  fears  herself  may  die. 

Of  this  epitaph  the  first  couplet  is  good,  the  second  not  bad>  the  third 
is  deformed  with  a  broken  metaphor,  the  word  crowned  not  being  applicable 
to  the  honours  or  the  lays,  and  the  fourth  is  not  only  borrowed  from  the 
epiiapli  on  Raphael,  but  of  a  very  harsh  construction. 


IX.(}< 
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IX. 

•  On  GeneralHE^KX  Withers.  InWe^ifninster  Abbey,  17x9. 

Here»  Withers^  rest  \  thou  bravest,  gentlest  mind^ 
Thy  country's  frien^,  bpt  more  of  hunan  kind. 
O  !  born  to  arms  !  O !  worth  in  youth  approvM  ! 
O  !  soft  humanity  iu  age  bcIovM  ! 
For  thee  the  hardy  veteran  drops  a  tear. 
And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  sigh  sincere. 

Withers,  adieu  !  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  spirit,  or  thy  social  love  f 
Amidst  corruption,  luxury,  and^rage« 
Still  leave  some  ancient  virtues  to  our  age  : 
Nor  let  us  say  (those  English  glories  gone) 
The  last  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  stone. 

The  epitaph  on  Withers  affords  another  instance  of  common  places, 
>ugh  somewhat  diversified,  by  ouDgled  qualities,  and  the  peculiarity  of  a 
Dfession. 

The  second  couplet  is  abrupt,  general,  and  unpleasing  ;  exclamation 
dom  succeeds  in  our  language ;  and,  I  think,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
rticle  O  !  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  always  offends. 
The  third  couplet  is  more  happy  ;  the  value  expressed  for  bim,  by  different 
ts  of  men,  raises  bim  to  esteem  ;  there  is  yet  something  of  the  comiiK>Q 
at  of  superficial  satirists,  who  suppose  that  the  insincerity  of  a  courtier 
stroys  all  his  sensations,  and  that  he  is  equally  a  dissembler  to  the  living 
d  the  dead. 

At  the  third  couplet  I  should  wish  the  epitaph  to  close,  but  that  I  should 
unwilling  to  lose  the  two  next  lines,  which  yet  are  dearly  bought  if 
»y  canaot  be  retained  without  the  four  that  foUow  them. 

/ 

On  Mr.  Elijah  Fenton.  At  Eastham^Uad in  Berkshire,  I73Q* 

This  modest  stone,  what  few  vain  marbles  can. 
May  truly  say.  Here  lies  an  honest  man  : 
A  poet,  blest  beyond  the  poet*8  fate, 
Whom  Heaven  kept  saered  from  the  Proud  aiui  Great : 
Foe  to  loud  praise^  and  friend  to  learned  ease. 
Content  with  science  io  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  looked  on  either  life  \  and  here 

Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear  ^  * 

From  Nature's  temperate  feast  rose  satisfy^d, 
ThankM  heaven  that  he  livV^  and  that  he  dyM« 

The 
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The  first  couplet  of  this  epitaph  is  borrowed  from  Crashaw.  The  four 
next  lines  contain  a  species  of  praise  pccuh'ar,  original,  and  just.  Here, 
iherefore,  the  inscription  should  have  ended,  the  latter  part  contaki  noihiog 
but  what  is  common  to  every  man  who  is  wise  and  good.  Th^*  character  of 
Fenton  was  so  amiable,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  wish  for  some  poet  or  bi- 
ographer to  display  it  more  fully  for  the  advantage  of  posterity.  If  he  did 
not  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  genius,  he  may  claim  a 'place  in  the  second; 
and,  whatever  criticism  may  object  to  lus  writings,  censure  could  find  very 
littk  to  blame  in  his  life. 

XI. 

O/r  Mr.  Gat*     Tn  Westrntfijier-jtllcym    173Z. 

Of  manners  gentle^  of  aflfection^  nsild } 
In  wit,  a  roao }  i implici^j,  a  child  :  ^    . 

With  native  humour  tempering  virtuous  rage^ 
FoodM  CO  delight  at  once  and  lash  the  age : 
Above  temptation,  in  a  low  estate. 
And  uncorrupted,  ev*n  among  the  Great; 
A  safe  companion,  and  an  easy  friend, 
Unblaro'd  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 
These  are  thy  honours !  not  that  here  thy  bust 
Is  mix^d  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dust  % 
But  that  the  Worthy  and  the  Good  shall  say, 
btrikiog  their  pensive  bosoms — Here  lies  Gay. 

As  Gay  \va5  the  favourite  of  our  author,  this  epitaph  was  probably  writ- 
ten vvith  an  uncommon  degree  of  attention;  yet  it  is  not  more  successfuKf 
executed  than  the  rest,  for  it  will  not  always  happen  that  the  success  of  a 
poet  is  proportionate  to  his  labour.  The  same  observation  may  be  extended 
to  all  works  of  imagination,  which  are  often  influenced  by  causes  whoOf 
out  of  the -performer's  power,  by  hints  of  which  he  perceives  iK>t  the  brigfc, 
by  sudden  elevations  of  mind  which  he  cannot  produce  in  himself,  aod 
wh'ich  sometimes  rise  when  he  expects  them  least. 

The  two  parts  of  the  first  line  are  only  echoes  of  each  other;  piA 
manners  and  wild  affections^  if  they  mean  any  thing,  must  mean  the  $a^l^ 
That  Gay  was  a  man  in  wit  is  a  very  frigid  commendation  %  t6  have  the 
wit  of  a  man  is  not  much  for  a  poet.  The  wit  of  many  and  the  jimfliaty 
of  a  childy  make  a  poor  and  vulgar  contrast,  and,  raise  no  ideas  of  excel- 
lence, cither  intellectual  or  moral 

In  the  »ext  couplet  rage  is  less  properly  introduced  after  the  mention  of 
mildness  and  genrlene^s,  which  are  made  the  constituents  of  his  character; 
for  a  man  so  mild  and  gent/e  to  temper  his  rage^  was  not  difficult. 

The  next  line  is  inharmonious  in  its  sound,  and  mean  in  its  concepoonj 
the  opposition  is  obvious,  and  the  word  lasA  used  absolutely,  and  widKtf 
an/  modification,  is  gross  and  improper. 
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To  be  ahcn}e  temftaiion  in  poverty  and  free  firom  carrupiian  among  the 
Great  is  indeed  such  a  peculiarity  as  deserved  noticet*  ^ut  to  be  a  safe 
companion  is  a  praise  merely  negative,  arising  not  from  possession  of  virtue, 
but  the  absence  of  vice,  and  that  one.  of  the  most  odious* 

As  little  can  be  added  to  his  character,  by  asserting  that  he  was  lamfntei 
lit  hi$  end-  Every  man  that  dies  is,  at  least  by  the  writer  of  his  epitaph^ 
supposed  to  be  lamented,  and  therefore  t^is  general  laftientation^  does  no  ho- 
nour to  Gay. 

The  first  eight  lines  have  no' grammar;  the  adjectives  ire  without  any 
Substantive,  and  the  epithets  without  a  subject. 

The  thought  in  the  last  line,  that  Gay  is  buried  iii  the  bosoms  of  the  wrr 
thy  and  the  good^  who  are  distinguished  only  to  lengthen  the  line,  is  so 
dark  that  few  understand  it ;  and  so  harsh,  wheu  it  is  explained^  that  still 
fewer  approve. 

XIL 

Intended  for  Sir  Is  a  A  c  Ne  w  t  on.    In  Wejtminster^^liey. 

Is  A  AC  us  Newt  ONI  us  :  ■     • 

Qpem  liiimortalem 
Testaotur,  Tempuj,  'Natura^  Ostium :    "^        .  i 

Mprtalem 
Hoc  narmor  fiitetur. 

Nature,  and  Nature's  laws,  lay  hid  in  njght : 
God  said,  Let  Nekton  hf  !'  And  all  was  light. 

Of  this  epitaph,  short  as  it  is,  the  faults  seem  not  to-be  very  few.  Why 
part  should  be  Latin,  and  part  £nglish,  it  is  liot  easy  to  discover.  In  the 
Latin  the  opposiition  of  Immortalis  and  Mortalis^  is  a  mere  sound,  or  a  mere 
quibble;  he  is  not  immortal  in  any  sense  contrary  to  that  in  which  he  is 
■wnortal' 

In  the  verses  the  thought  is  obvious,  and  the  words  nighi  and  light  are  too 
Dearly  allied. 

xiir. 

0/7  Edmund,  Duke  o/  Buckingham,  who  died  in  the  t^th  Tear  of  his  . 

^g^y  1735- 
If  modest  youth,  wi^h  cool  reflection  crown'd. 
And  every  opening  virtue  blooming  round. 
Could  save  a  parent's  justest  pride  from  fate. 
Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  sinjcing  state  i 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  ask*d  thy  tear. 
Or  sadly  told  how  many  hopes  lie  here  f 
The  living  virtue  now  had  shone  approved. 
The  senate  heard  him^  and  his  country  lov'd. 
Yet  softer  honours,  and  less  noisy  ^une,'^ 
Attend  the  shade  of  gentle  Buckingham : 
Vol.  I.  4  F  Isx 
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In  whom  t  race,  for  courage  failed  and  an^   .  .      , 
Bods  in  the  niilder  merit  of  the  heart : 
Andy  chiefs  or  sages  loi^  to  Britain  gives, 
ffLfs  the  last  trihnte  of  a  saint  to  heaven. 

This  epitaph  Mr.  Warburton  prefers  to  the  rest,  but  I  know  not  for  vhtt 
reason.  To  crown  with  rt/leciioH  is  surely  a  mode  of  speech  approadiiog 
to  nonsense.  OfeMutg  virfues  bhoming  round,  b  something  like  tautolc^; 
the  six  following  lines  are  poor  and  prosaick.  Art  is  in  another  couplet  used 
for  artSy  that  a  rhyme  may  be  had  to  heart.  The  six  last  lines  are  the  best, 
but  not  excellent. 

The  rest  of  his  sapulchral  performances  hardly  deserve  the  notice  of  ci* 
ticism.  The  contemptible  **  Dialogue**  betweeen  Hs  and  Shx  shouldhafc 
)>een  suppressed  for  the  author's  sake. 

In  his  last  epitaph  on  himself^  in  which  he  attempts  to  be  jocular  190a 
one  of  the  few  things  that  make  wise  men  serious,  he  confounds  the  lifiif 
man  with  the  dead : 

Under  this  stone,  t>r  under  this  sill^ 
Or  under  this  turf,  &c« 

When  8  man  is  once  buried,  the  questioii',  under  what  be  is  buried,  11 
easily  decided.  He  forgot  that  though  he  wrote  the  epitaph  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty,  yet  it  could  not  be  laid  over  him  till  his  grave  was  made.  Sod 
is  the  folly  of  wit  when  it  is  ill  employed. 

The  world  has  but  little  uew;  even  this  wretchedness  seems  tohatelw 
borrowed  from  the  following  tuneless  lines :     . 

Ludovid  Areoflti  humantur  oasa 

Sub  hoc  marmorc,  vel  sub  hac  humo,  seo 

Sub  quicquid  volnit  benignus  h^eres 

Sive  haerede  benign ior  comes,  teu 

Opportunius  incident  Viator : 

N«im  scire  haud  potuit  futura,  sed  nee 

Tanti  erat  vacuum  sibi  cadayer 

Ut  otnam  cuperet  parare  vivens, 

MvcDS  isca  tamen  sibi  paravic. 

Qusr  inscribi  voluit  suo  sepulchre 

dim  siquodhaberetis  sepulchrum. 

Surely  Ariosto  did  not  venture  to  expect  that  his  trifle  would  haveerff 
had  such  an  illustrious  imitator* 
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5T0PHER  PITT,  of  whom  whatever  I  shall  vtLite  more  than  his 
1  already  publUhed,  I  owe  to  the  kind  communication  of  Dr.  Wai^- 
>  born  in  it>99  at  Blandfoixi,  the  son^of  a  physician  much  esteemed* 
IS,  in  1714,  received  as  a  scholar  into  Winchester  College,  where  he 
nguished  by  exercises  of  uncommon  elegance}  and,  at  his  remoyal 
Cojlege*  in  1719,  presented  to  the  electors,  as  the  product  of  his 
nd  ivroluntary  studies,  a  complete  version  of  Lucan's  poem,  which 
ot  then  know  to  have  been  translated  by  Rowe. 
s  an  instance  of  early  diligence  which  well  deserves  to  be  recorded* 
pression  of  such  a  work,. recommended  by  such  uncommon  circura- 
is  ti)  be  regretted,  ft  is  indeed  culpable,  to  load  libraries  with 
3us  books  ;  but  incitements  to  early  excellence  are  never  superfla« 
1  from  this  example  the  danger  is  not  great  of  many  imitations* 
he  hdd  resided  at  his  College  three  years,  he  was  presented  to  the 
)f  Pinpcrn  in  Dorsetshire* (1 711)*  by  his  relation  Mr.  Fitt  of  Strat- 
in  Hampshire;  and,  resigning  his  fellowship,  continued  at  Oxford 
s  longer,  till  he  became  Master  of  Arts  (1724)* 
obably  about  this  time  translated  **  Vida's  Aft  of  Poetry,"  which 
)*s  splendid  edition  had  then  made  popular.  In  this  translation  ha 
ished  himself,  both  by  its^eneral  elegance,  and  by  the  skilful  adap- 
f  its  numbers,  to  tjhe  images  expressed  ;  a  beauty  whi^  Vida  has 
at  ardour  enforced,  and  exemplified^* 

en  retired  to  his  living,  a  place  very  pleasing  by  its  sitnation,  ^and 
:  likely  to  excite  the  imagination  of  a  poet;  where  he  passed  the  rest 
e,  reverenced  for  his  virtue^  and  beloved  for  the  softness  of  his  tenw 
the  easiness  of  his  manners.  Before  strangers  he  had  something  of 
lar's  timidity  or  distrust ;  but  when  he  became  familiar,  he  was  ia 
igh  degree  chearful  and  entertainipg.  His  general  benevolence  pro- 
neral  respedt;  and  h€  "pzsatd  a  life  placid  and  honourable,  neither 
i  far  the  kindness  of  the  lonr,  nor  tpp  low  for  the  notice  of  the  great* 

KV 
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At  what  time  he  composed  his  miscellany,  published  in  1 727,  it  is  not  easy 
nor  necessary  to  know :  those  which  have  dates  appear  to  have  been  very 
early  productions,  and  I  ba^ve  not  observed  that  any  rise  above  mediocrity. 

The  success  of  his  Vida  animated  him  to  a  higher  undertaking;  andio 
his  thirtieth  year  he  published  a  version  of  the  first  book  of  the  Eneid.  This 
being,  I  suppose,  commended  by  his  friends,  he  some  time  afterwards  added 
three  or  four  more ;  with  an  advertisement,  in  which  he  represents  himsdf 
as  translating  with  great  indifiference,  and  with  a  progress  of  which  himsdf 
was  hardly  conscious.  .  This  can  hardly  be  true,  and,  if  true,  is  nothing  to 
the  reader. 

At  last,  without  uny  further  contention  with  his  modesty,  or  any  awe  of 
the  name  of  Dryden,  he  gave  us  a  complete  English  Eneid,  which  I  am 
sorry  not  to  see  joined  in  this  publication  with  hb  other  poems'*.  It  would 
have  been  pleasing  to  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  two  best  trans- 
lations that  perhaps  were  ever  produced  by  one. nation  of  the  same  aiftlKXi 

Pitt  engaging  as  a  rival  with  Dryden,  naturally  observed  his  failures,  and 
avoided  them ;  and«  as  he  wrote  after  Pope's  Iliad,  he  had  an  example  of 
an  exact,  aquable,  and  splendid  versification*  With  these  advantage  f^ 
'  conded  by  gireat  diligence,  he  might  successfully  labour  particular  passaps^ 
and  escape  many  errors.  If  the  two  versions  are  compared,  perhaps  the  re- 
sult would  be,  that-Dryden  leads  the  reader  forward  by  his  general  vigoar 
and  sprightliness,  and  Pitt  often  stops  him  to  contemplate  the  excellence  of 
a  single  couplet ;  that  Dryden's  faults  are  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  deligbt, 
and  that  Pitt's  beauties  are  neglected  in  the  languor  of  a  cold  and  listks 
perusal;  that  Pitt  pleases  the  criticks,  and  l>ryden  the  people;  that  Kita 
quoted,  and  Dryden  read. 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  reputation  which  this  great  work  deserre(flf 
conferred;  for  he  left  the  world  in  1748,  and  lies  buried  under  a  stone  at 
Blandford,  On  which  is  this  inscription : 

In  memory  of 
Chr.  Pitt,  clerk,  M.  A. 

Very  eminent 

for  his  talents  in  poetry  ; 

and  yet  iliore 

for  the  universal  candour  of 

his  mindv  and  the  primitive 

simplicity  of  hb  maimen. 

He  lived  innocent, 

and  died  beloved, 

Apr.  13, 1748, 

aged  48* 

^  kisidded  tothcpreiciitcditio&.  £• 
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TAMES  THOMSON,  the  son  of  a  minister  well  esteemed  for  his  piety 
and  diligence,  was  bora  September  7,  1700,  at  Ednam,  in  the  shire  of 
Roxburgh,  of  which  his  father  was  pastor.  His  mother,  whose  natoe  was 
Hume,  inherited  as  co-heircss  a  portion  of  a  small  estate.  The  revenue  of 
a  parish  lA  Scotland  is  seldom  large  ;  and  it  was  probably  in  commiseration 
of  the  difficulty  with  which  Mr.  Thomson  supported  his  family,  having 
nine  children,  that  Mr.  Riccarton,  a  neighbouring  minister,  discovering  in 
Japoes  uncommon  promises  of  future  excellence,  undertook  to  superintend 
^  his  education  and  provide  him  books. 

He  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  school  of  Jedburg, 
a  place  which  he  delights  to  recollect  in  his  poem  of  ^^  Autumn,"  but  was 
'  not  considered  by  his  master  as  superior  to  common  boys,  though  in  those 
early  days  he  amused  hi»  patron  and  his  friends  with  poetical  compositions; 
with  which  however  he  so  little  pleased  himself,  that  on  every  new-year's 
day  he  threw  into  the  fire  all  the  productions  of  the  foregoing  year. 

From  the  school  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  not  resided 
two  years  when  his  father  died,  and  left  all  bis  children  to  the  care  of  their 
mother,  who  raised  upon  her  little  estate  what  money   a  mortgage   could  1 
afford,  andy  removing  with  her  family  to  Edinburgh,  lived  to   see  her  son 
rbing  into  eminence* 

The  design  of  Thomson's  friends  was  to  breed  him  a  minister.  He  lived 
at  Edinburgh,  as  at  school,  without  distinction  or  expectatibn,  till,  at  the 
usual  time,  he  performed  a  probationary  exercise  by  explaining  a  psalm* 
His  diction  was  so  poetically  splendid,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  the  professor  of 
Divinity,  reproved  him  for  speaking  language  unintelligible  to  a  popular 
Audience  ;  and  he  censured  one  of  his  expressions  as  indecent^  if  not  profane* 
This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  repressed  his  thoughts  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character^  and  he  probably  cultivated  with  new  diligence  his  blossoms  of  '  * 

poetry. 
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poetry^  which^  however,  were  in  some  danger  of  t  Uast;  ior  saUoiUijig 
his  productions  to  some  who  thought  themselves  qualified  to  criticiae,  iie 
heard  of  nothing  but  faults ;  but,  finding  other  judges  more  favourable, he 
did  not  suffer  himself  to  sink  into  despondence. 

He  easily  discovered  that  the  only  stage  On  which  a  poet  could  appear,  with 
any  hope  of  advanti'vge^  was  London ;  a  place  too  wide  for  the  operation  of 
petty  competition  aiul^ private  malignity,  where  merit  might  soon  become 
conspicuous,  and  would  find  friends  as  soon  as  it  became  reputable  to  be- 
friend  it.  A  lady,  who  was  acquainted  with  his  mother,  advised  him  to  the 
journey,  and  promised  some 'countenance  or  assistance,  which  at  last  be 
never  received ;  how*ever,  he  justified  his  adventure  by  her  encouragement) 
and  came  to  seek  in  London  patronage  and  fame. 

At  his  arrival  he  found  his  way  to  Mr.  Mallet,  then  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
the  duke  of  Montrose.  He  had  recommendations  to  several  persens  of  oob- 
sequence,  which  he  had  tied  up  carefully  in  his  handkerchief  i  butasiit 
passed  along  the  street,  with  the  gaping  curiosity  of  a  new-comer,  his  at* 
tention  was  upon  every  thing  rather  than  his  pocket,  and  his  roaga^oe  of 
credentials  was  stolen  from  him. 

His  first  want  was  a  pair  of  shoes.  For  the  supply  of  all  his  necessicics» 
his  whole  fund  was  his  "  Winter,"  which  for  a  time  could  find  bo  pur- 
chaser; till,  at  last,  Mr.  Millan  was  persuaded  to  buy  it  at  a  low  price; 
and  this  low  price  he  had  for  some  time  reason  to  regret:  but,  by  accident, 
Mr.  Whatley,  a  man  not  wholly  unlcnown  among  authors,  happening  to 
turn  his  eye  upon  it,  was  so  delighted  that  he  ran  from  place  to  place  cc- 
lehraiing  its  excellence.  Thomson  obtained  likewise  the  notice  ot  Aaron 
Hill,  whom,  being  friendless  and  indigent,  and  glad  of  kindness,  hecOarted 
with  every  expression  of  servile  adulation 

«  Winter,"  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  but  attracted  no  re- 
gard from  him  to  the  author  ;  rill  Aaron  Hill  awakened  his  attention  by 
some  verses  addressed  to  Thomson,  and  published  in  one  of  the  newspapers, 
which  censured  the  great  for  their  neglect  of  ingenious  men.  Thomson 
then  received  a  present  of  twenty  guineas,  of  which  tie  gives  this  account  to 

Mr.  Hill. 

"  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  last,  that  on  Saturday  morning  I  was  with  Sir 
**  Spencer  Compton.  A  certain  gentleman,  without  my'desire,  spoke  to 
*'  him  concerning  me :  his  answer  was,  that  I  had  never  come  near  him. 
«  Then  the  gentlctaan  put  the  question.  If  he  desired  that  1  should  wait  on 
<«  him?  he  returned,  he  did.  On  this  the  gentleman  gave  me  an  introduc* 
«« tory  Letter  to  him.  He  received  me  in  what  they  commonly  call  a  dvil 
<•'  manner  ;  asked  me  some  common-place  questions;  and  made  me*  pie- 
"  sent  of  twenty  guineas.  1  am  very  ready  to  own  that  the  present  w*^ 
**  larger  than  my  performance  deserved;  and  shall  ascribe  it  to  his  genero- 
^  sity  or  any  other  cause,  rather  than  the  merit  of  the  address.** 

The 
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The  poem,  which,  being  of  a  new  kind,  few  would  venture  at  first  to 

like,  by  degrees   gained  upon   the  pubHck ;    and  one  edition   was  very 

speedily  succeeded  by  another. 

Thomson's  credit  was  now  high,  and  every  day  brought  him  new  friends; 

among  others  Dr.  Rundle,  a  man  afterwards  unfortunately  famous,  sought 

his  acquaintance,  and  found  his  qualities  such;  that  he  recommended  him 

to  the  Lord  chftncdloT  Talbot. 

**  Winter"  was  accompanied,  iti  many  editions,  not  only  with  a  preface 
ind  a  dedicatiofi,  butwith  poetical  praises  by  IVTr.  Hill,  Mr.  Mallet  (then 
Malloch),  and  Mira,  the  fictitious  name  X)f  a  lady  once  too  well  known. 
Why  the  dedications  are,  to  "  Winter"  and  the  otlier  Seasons,  contrarily  t6 
cuatom,  left  out  in  the  collected  works,  thfe  fetd^r  may  enquire. 

The  next  year  (1 7x7 )'he  distinguished  hrniself  by  three  publications;  of. 
**  Summer,"  in  pursuance  of  his  plan;  of  "A  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,'*  which  he  was  enabled  to  perform  as  ah  exact  philosopher 
by  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Gray  r  and  of  .*«  Britannia,"  a  kind  of  poetical 
invective  against  the  ministry,  whom  the  nation  then  thought  not  forward 
enough  in  resenting  the  -depredations  of  the  Spaniards.  By  this  piece  he 
declared  himself  an  adherent  to  the  opposition,  aiid  had  therefore  no  favour 
to  expect  from  the  Court. 

Thomson,  having  been  some  time  entertained  in  the  family  of  the  lord 

Bioning,  was  desirous  of  testifying  hb  gratitude  by  making  him  the  patroxi 

of  his  ^^  Summer ;' but  the  same  kindness  which  had  first   disposed  lord 
Binning  to  encourage  him,  determined  him  to  refuse  the  dedication,  wluch 

was  by  his  advice  addressed  to  Mr.  Dodington,  a  man  who  had  more  power 

to  advance  the  reputation  and  fortune  pf  a  poet. 

**  Spring"  was  published  next  year,  with  a  dedication  to  the  countess  01^ 
Hertford  ;  whose  practice  it  was  to  invite  every  summer  some  poet  into  the 
country,  to  hear  her  verses  and  assist  her  studies.  This  honour  was  one  sum- 
mer conferred  on  Thomson,  who  took  more  delight  in  carousing  with  lord 
Hertford  and  his  friends  than  assisting  her  ladyship's  poetical  operations^  and 
therefore  never  received  another  summons. 

"  Autumn,"  the  season  to  which  the  "  Spring"  and  **  Summer"  arc  pre- 
paratory, still  remained  unsung,  and  wa^  delayed  till  he  published  (1730; 
his  works  collected* 

He  produced  in  1727  the  tragedy  of  "  Sophonisba"  which  raised  such 
expectation,  that  every  rehearsal  was  dignified  with  a  splendid  audience, 
collected  to  anticipate  the  delight  that  was  preparing  for  the  publick.  It  was 
observed,  however,  that  nobody  was  much  affected,  and  that  the  company 
rose  as  from  a  moral  lecture. 

It  had  upon  the  stage  no  unusual  degree  of  success.  Slight  accidents  will 
operate  upon  the  taste  of  pleasure.  .There  is  a  feeblcc  line  in  the  play: 

O  Sophonisba, 
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O  Sophonisba»  Sophonisbai  O  !  r 

This  gave  occasion  to  a  waggish  parody : 

0»  Jemmy  Thomson»  Jemmy  Thomson*  O ! 

which  for  a  while  was  echoed  through  the  town. 

I  have  been  told  by  Savage,  that  of  the  Prologue  to  ''  Sophonisba,"  die 
first  part  was  written  by  Pope,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  finish  it; and 
that  the  concluding  lines  were  added  by  Mallet- 
Thomson  was  not  long  afterwards,  by  the  influence  i>f  Dr.  Randk,  aent 
tp  travel  with  Mr.  Charles  Talbot^  the  eldest  son  of  the  Chanoellor.  He  was 
yet  young  enough  to  receive  new  iippressions,  to  have  his  opinions  iccdfied 
and  his  views  enlarged ;  nor  can  he  be  supposed  to  have  wanted  that  curionty 
which  IS  inseparable  from  an  active  and  comprehensive  mind.  He  may 
therefore  now  be  supposed  to  have  revelled  in  all  the  joys  of  intellectual 
luxury ;  he  was  every  day  feasted  with  instructive  novelties  ;  he  lived  splen* 
didly  without  expence ;  and  might  expect  when  he  returned  home  a  cer- 
tain establishment. 

At  this  time  a  long  coi|rse  of  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  fillad 
the  nation  with  clamours  for  liberty,  of  which  no  man  felt  the  want,  and 
with  care  for  liberty,  which  was  not  in  danger.  Thomson,  in  his  travels  oe 
the  continent,  found  or  fancied  so  many  evils  arising  from  the  tyranny  of 
other  governments,  that  he  resolved  to  write  a  very  long  poem,  in  fivepartt 
upon  Liberty. 

While  he  was  busy  on  the  first  book,  Mr.  Talbot  died  ;  and  Thomsoi^ 
who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  attendance  by  the  place  of  secretary  of  the 
Briefs,  pays  in  the  initial  lines  a  decent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Upon  this  great  poem  two  years  were  spent,  and  the  author  congratulated 
himself  upon  it  as  his  noblest  work  ;  but  an  author  and  his  reader  are  not 
always  or  a  mind.  Liberty  called  in  vain  upon  her  votaries  to  read  her 
praises,  and  reward  her  encomiast :  her  praises  were  condemned  to  harboar 
spiders,  and  to  gather  dust ;  none  of  Thomson's  performances  weie  so 
liitie  regarded. 

The  judgement  of  the  publick  was  not  erroneous  ;  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  images  must  tire  in  time;  an  enumeration  of  examples  to  prove  a  po- 
sition which  nobody  denied,  as  it  was  from  the  beginning  superfluous,  must 
quickly  grow  disgusting. 

The  poem  of  "  Liberty'*  does  not  now  appear  in  its  original  state;  bo^ 
when  the  author's  works  were  collected  after  his  death,  was  shortened  bf 
Sir  George  Lytt]cton>  with  a  liberty  which,  as  it  has  a  manifest  tendency 
to  lessen  the  confidence  of  society,  and  to  confound  the  characters  of  aif 
thors,  by  making  one  man  write  by  the  judgment  of  another,  cannot  bejv- 
tified  by  any  suppo^d  propriety  of  the  alteration^  or  kindness  ol  fhe  friendi 
— ^1  wish  to  see  it  exhibited  as  its  author  left  it. 

Thomsoa 
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Thomson  now  lived  in  ease  and  plenty,  and  seems  for  a  while  to  have 
"Suspended  his  poetry  ;  bat  he  was  soon  called  back  to  labour  by  the  deatb 
of  the  Chancellor,  for  his  place  then  became  vacant;  and  though  the  lord 
HardwicSce  delayed  for  some  time  to  giv<?  it  away,  Thomson's  bashfulness, 
or  pride,  or  some  other  motive  perhaps  not  more  laudable,  withheld  him 
from  soliciting  ;  and  the  new  Chancellor  would  not  give  him  what  he  would 
not  ask. 

He  now  relapsed  to  his  former  indigence ;  but  the  prince  of  Wales  was  at 
that  lime  struggling  for  popularity,  and  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Lyttleton 
']»rofessed  himself  the  patron  of  Wit;  to  him  Thomson  was  introduced,  and 
'being  gaily  interrogated  about  the  state  of  his  aiffairs,  said  that  they  were 
in  a  *^ore  poetical  posture  than  fotmerly ;"  and  had  a  pension  allowed  hioi 
•of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Being  now  obliged  to  wrift,  he  produced  (1738)  the  tragedy  of  Agamem* 
Hon,  which  was  much  shortened  in  the  repiesentaiion.  It  had  the  fate  which 
most  commonly  attends  mythological  stories,  and  was  only  endured,  but  hot 
favoured.  It  struggled  with  such  difficulty  through  the  first  night,  that 
Thomson,  coming  hre  to  his  friends  with  whom  he  was  to  sup,  excused  his 
delay  by  telling  them  how  the  sweat  of  his  di>tress  had  so  disordered  his 
*rig,  that  he  could-  not  come  till  h;;  had  been  rcfiitcd  by  a  barber. 

He  so  interested  hims^ilf  in  his  own  drama,  that,  it  I  remember  right,  as 
he  sat  in  the  upper  gallery,  he  accompanied  the  players  by  audible  recitation, 
till  a  friendly  hint  frighted  him  to  silence.  Pope  countenanced  *"  Aga- 
memnon," by  coming  to  it  the  fir5.t  night,  and  was  welcomed  to  the  tiie.irre 
by  a  general  clap  ;  he  had  much  regard  for  Thomson,  and  once  expressed 
if  in  a  poetical  Epistle  seiu  to  Italy,  of  which  hqwevpr  he  abated  the  value 
by  transplanting  some  of  the  lines  into  his  Epistle  to*^  Arbuthnpr." 

About  this  time  the  Act  was  passed  for  liceiising  plays,  of  which  the  first 
operation  was  the  prohibition  oF  "Gustavus  Vasa,'*  a  tragedy  of  Mr. 
■Brooke,  whom  the  publick  recompensed  by  a  very  liberal  sObscription ;  the 
next  was  the  refusal  of  *^  Edward  and  Eleonora,"  offered  by  Thomson.  It 
15  hard  to  discover  why  either  play  should  have  been  obstructed.  Tliomson 
likewise  endeavoured  to  repair  his  loss  by  a  subscription,  of  which  I  cannot 
now  tell  the  sgccess. 

'  When  the  publick  murmured  at  the  uukind  treatment  of  Thomson,  one 
of  the  ministerial  writers  remarked,  that  "he  had  taken  a  Liberty  which 
•«  was  not  agreeable  to  Bntannm  in  any  &asony 

He  was  soon  after  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Mallet,  to  write  the 
Inasque  of  "  Alfred,"  which  was  acted  before  the  Prince  at  Cliefdeii-house. 

His  next  work  (1745)  was  "  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,"  the  most  success- 
ful of  all  his  tragedies ;  for  it  still  keeps  its  turn  upon  the  f tage.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  was,  cither  by  the  bent  of  nature  or  habits  of  study,  much 
qualified  for  tragedy.   It  d<»$  not  appear  that  be  had^iuttcb  sense  of  the 
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pathetick  ;  and  his  diOiisive  and  descriptive  style  ppduced  declamation  ra- 
ther than  dialogue. 

His  friend  Mr.  Lyttleton  was  now  in  power,  and  conferred  upon  him 
the  office  of  surveyor-general  of  the  leeward  Islands  ;  from  which,  when 
his  dtputy  was  paid,  he  received  about  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

The  last  piece  that  he  lived  to  publish  was  the  «'  Castle  of  Indolence,** 
which  was  many  years  under  his  hand,  but  was  at  last  finished  with  grqt 
accuracy.  The  first  canto  opens  a  scene  of  lazy  luxury,  that  fills  ibe 
imagination. 

He  was  now  at  ease,  but  was  not  long  to  enjoy  it ;  /or,  by  taking  cold 
on  the  water  between  London  and  Kew,  he  caught  a  disorder,  which, with 
some  caieless exasperation,  ended  in  a  lever  that  put  an  end  to  his  life,  Au- 
gust 27,  1748*  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Richmond,  without  an  in- 
scription ;  but  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster- 
abbey. 

Thomson  was  of  stature  above  the  middle  size,  and,  ^'  more  fat  than  bini 
beseems,"  of  a  dull  countenance,  and  a  gross,  unanimated,  u ninviting  ap- 
pearance ;/ilent  in  mingled  coir.pany,  but  chearful  among  select  friendi 
and  by  his  friends  vtry  lenderly  and  warnily  beloved. 

lie  lelt  behind  liim  ihe  tragedy  of  "  Coriolauus,"   which  was,  by  thezeil 
of  his  patron  Sir  George  Lyttleton,  bi*>ught  upon  the  stage  for  the  benefit 
ot  his  family,  aiid  recommended  by  a  Prologue,  which  Qjjin,  who  hadlong 
lived  wiih^Tl^omson  in  fopd  intin)acy,    spcke  in  such  a  manner  as  shewed 
him  "  10  l)c,"  on  that  f>ccasion,  "  no  actor."    The  commencement  of  this  I 
bciievolence  is  very  hoiic»ural)le  to  Qiiin  ;  who  is  reported  to  have  delivered 
Thoujson,  then  known  to  him  only  lor  his  geniu*^,  from  an  arrest,  by  a  very 
considerable  present ;  and  itscoiitinuance'-s  honourable  to  both  ^  for  friend- 
ship is  not  always  ihesequcl  of  obligation.  By  this  tragedy  a  considerate 
sum  was  raised,  of  which  part  discharged  his  debts,  and  the  rest  was  remitted 
to  his  sisters,  u-hom,  however  removed  from  them  by  place  or  condition, he 
legarded  with  great  tcm!erness,  as  will  appear  by  the  followingLetter,«bidi 
I  communicate  with  much  pleasure^  as  it  gives  me  at  once  an  opportuniiT 
ofietording  the  fraternal  kindnessof  Thomson,  and  reflecting  on  the  friend- 
ly assistance  of  Mr.  Boswcll,  frrmi  whom  I  received  it- 

"  Hagley  in  Worcestersbirt^ 

**  My  dear  S*l^ter,    .  "  October  the  4th,  174;. 

"  I  thought  you  had  known  rae  better  than  to  interpret  my  silence  intoa 

"  decay  of  affection,  espircially  as  your  behaviour  has  always  been  such  is 

<^  rather  to  increase  tii::n  diminish  it.  Don't  imagine,  because  I  am  afaad 

*'  correspondent,  that  I  can  ever  prove  an   unkind   friend  and  brother.  I 

^*  must  do  myself  clic  justice  to  tell  you,  that  my  afTections   are   natuiaOj 

*'  very  fixed  and  constant ;  and  if  I  had  ever  reason  of  complaint  against 

'*  )ou  (of  which  by.the  bye  I  have  not  the  least  shadow),  I  am  conscious  of 

"*  ¥0  many  defects  in  myself,  Hi  dispose  me  to  b^  not  a*li;itle  charitable  and 
*^  forgiviag. 

-•Ft 
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•"  It  gives  the  the  truest  heart  felt  satisraction  to  hear  you  have  a  good 
«  kind  husband,  and  a-c  in  easy  contented  circumstances ;   but  were  tbey 
^  otherwise,  that  would  only  awaken  and  heighten  my  tenderness  towards 
«  you.  As  our  good  and  lender  hearted  parents  did  not  live  to  receive  any 
**  material  testimonfcs  of  that  highest  human  gratitude  I  owed  them  (than 
"  which  nothing  could  have  given  me  equal  pleasure),   the  only  return  I 
•*  can  make  them  now  is  by  kindness  to  those  they  left  behind  them.  Would 
•*  to  God  poor  Lizy  had  lived  longer ;  to  have  been  a  farther  witness  of  the 
^  truth  of  what  I  say,  and  that  I  might  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  once 
more  a  sister  who  so  truly  deserved  my  esteem  and  love  !  But  she  is  hap- 
py, while  we  must  toil  a  little  longer  here  below  :   let  us  however  do  it 
chearfully.  and  gratefully,  supported  by  the  pleasing  hope  of  meeting  yet 
**  again  on  a  safer  shore,  where  to  recollect  the  storms  and  diiEculties  of 
"  life  will  not  perhaps  be  inconsistent  with  that  blissful  state.  You  did  right 
**•  to  call  your  daughter  by  her  name  ;  for  you  must  needs  have  had  a  par- 
••  ticular  tender  friendship  for  one  another,  endeared  as  you  were  by  nature 
by  having  passed  the  affectionate  years  of  your  youth  together  ;   and  by 
that  great  softner  and  engager  of  hearts,  mutual  hardship.  That  it  was  in 
my  power  to  ease  it  a  little,  I  account  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pleasures 
**  ol  my  life. — But  enougii  of  this  melancholy,  though  not  unpleasing  strain. 
**  I  esteem  you  for  your  sensible  and  disinterested  advice  to  Mr.  Bell,  as 
"  you  will  see  by  my  Letter  to  him  :  as  I  approve  entirely  of  his  marr}ing 
•'  again,  you  may  readily  ask  me  why  I  don't  marry  at  all.  My  circumstances 
^  have  hitherto  been  so  variable  and  uncertain  in  this  fluctuating  world,  as 
•*  induce  to  keep  me  from  enj^agin^j  in  such  a  itate  ;  and  now,  though  they 
**  are  more  settled,  and  of  laic  (which  you  will  be  glad  to  hear)  considerably 
"  improved,  I  begin  to  think  myself  too  far  advanced  in  life  for  such  youth- 
•*  ful  undertakings,  not  to  mention  some  other  petty  rca>ons  that  are  apt 
"  to  startle  the  delicacy  of  dilBcult  old  batchelors.    I  am,  however,  not  a 
"   little  suspicious  that,  was  I  to  pay  a  visit  to  Scotland  (which  I  have  some 
•*  thought  of  doing  soon;,  I  might  possibly  be  tempted  to  think  of  a  thing 
••  not  easily  repaired  if  done  amiss.    I  have  always  been   of  opinion    that 
**  none  make  better  wives  ihnn  ihir  ladies  of  Scotland  ;  and  yet,  who  more 
"  forsaken  than  they,  >vhile  thi  gentlemen  are  continually  running  abroad 
"  all  the  world  over  ?  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  wise  enough  to  return 
for  a  wife.  You  sec  f  am  beginning  to  make   interest  already  with  the 
Scots  ladies.— But  no  more   of  this  infectious    subject. — Pray  let   me 
•*  hear  from  you  now  and  then  ;  and  though  I  am  not  a  regular  cones- 
"  pondent,  yet  perhaps  I  may  mend  in  that  respect.  Remember  me  kindly 
^  to  your  husband,  and  believe  me  to  be, 

"  Your  roost  affectionate  brother, 

*•  James  Thomson." 

(AddrcMcd)"  To  Mr».  Thomion  in  Lanark." 

4  (^  a  The 
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^*r^H|(  Poems  of  Dr*  WATTS  were  by  my  rteommembuon  inserted  in 
^    thu  Collection;  the  readers  of  which  are  to  impute  *to  me  whatever 
pleasure  or  weariness  they  may  find  in  the  perusal  of  Blackmoxc,  Watts, 
Pomfret,  and  Yalden. 

ISAAC  WATTS  was  born  July  17,  1674,  at  Sou^ampton,  where  hk 
father,  of  the  same  name,  kept  a  boarding«schooI  for  young  gentlemeot 
though  common  report  makes  him  a  shoemaker.  He  appears,  from  the  nar- 
rative of  Dr.  Gibbons,  to  have  be«n  neither  indigent  nor  illiterate. 

Isaac,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  was  given  to  books  from  his  infancy; 
and  began,  we  are  told,  to  learn  Latin  when  he  was  four  years  old,  I  sop- 
pose,  at  home.  He  was  afterwards  taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  by 
Mr.  Pinhorne,  a  clergyman,  master  of  the  free- school  at  Southampton,  to 
whom  the  gratitude  ot  his  scholar  afterwards  inscribed  a  Latin  ode. 

His  proficiency  at  school  was  so  conspicuous,  that  a  subscription  was  pro* 
posed  for  his  support  at  the  University;  but  he  declared  his  resolution  of 
taking  his  lot  with  the  Dissenters*  Such  he  was  as  every  Christian  Church 
would  rejoice  to  have  adopted. 

He  therefore  repaired  in  1690  to  an  academy  taught  by  Mr.  Rowe,  where 
he  had  for  his  companions  and  fellow-students  Mr.  fJughes  the  poet,  and  Dr. 
Horte,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  Some  Latin  Essays,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  as  exercises  at  this  academy,  shew  a  degree  of  knowledge, 
both  philosophical  and  theological,  such  as  very  fjew  attain  by  a  much  lonor 
course  of  study. 

He  was,  as  he  hints  in  his  Miscellanies,  a  maker  of  verses  from  fifteen  to 
fifty,  aAd  in  his  youth  hei  appears  to  have  paid  attention  to  Latin  poetiy* 
His  verses  to  his  brother,  in  the  glyeonick  measure,  written  when  he  vas 
seventeen,  are  remarkably  easy  and  elegant.  Some  of  his  other  odes  an 
deformed  by  the  Pindarick  folly  then  prevailing,  and  are  writ cen  with  sodi 

neglect 
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neglect  of  all  metrical  rules  as  is  without  example  among  the  ancients;  but 
his  diction,  though  perhaps  not  always  cxactly^purc,  has  such  copiousness  and 
splendour^  as  shews  that  he  was  but  at  a  very  little  distance  from  excellence. 

His  method  of  study  was  to  impress  the  contents. oi'  his  books  upon  his 
memory  by  abridging  them ;  and  by  interleaving  them  to  amplify  one  sys- 
tem with  supplements  from  another. 

With  the  congregation  of  his  tutor  Mr.  Rowe,  who  were,  I  believe,  la- 
dependents,  he  communicated  in  his  nineteenth  year 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  academy,  and  spent  two  years  in  study 
and  devotion  at  the  house' of  his  father,  who  treated  him  with  great  tender- 
ness ;  and  had  the  happiness  indulged  to  few  parents,  of  living  to  see  his 
son  eminent  for  literature,  and  venerable  for  piety. 

He  was  then  entertained  by  Sir  John  Hartopp  five  years  as  domestick  tu- 
tor to  his  son;  and. in  that  time  particularly  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  being  chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  Cbauncey, 
preached  the  first  time  on  the  birth-day  that  completed  his  twenty-fourth 
year;  probably  considering  that  as  the  day  of  a  second  nativity,  by  which 
he  entered  on  a  new  period  of  existence. 

In  about  three  years  he  succeeded  Dr.  Chauncey ;  but,  soon  after  his  en*^ 
trance  on  his  charge,  he  was  seized  by  a  dangerous  illness,  which  sunk  him 
to  such  weakness,  that  the  congregation  thought  an  assistant  necessary,  and 
appointed  Mr.  Price.  His  health  then  returned  gradually;  and  he  per* 
formed  his  duty,  till  (171 2).  he  was  seized  by  a  fever  of  such  violence  and 
continuance,  that  from  the  feebleness  which  it  brought  upon  him,  he  never 
perfectly  recovered.  ' 

This  calamitous  state  made  the  compassion  of  his  friends  necessary,  and 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who  received  him  into 
his  house;  where,  with  a  c^pnstancy  of  friendship  and  uniformity  of  con- 
duct not  often  to  be  found,  he  was  treated  for  thirty-six  years  with  all  the 
kindness  that  friendship  could  prompt,  and  all  the  attention  that  respect 
could  dictate.  Sir  Thomas  died  about  eight  years  afterwards  ;  but  he  con^ 
tinued  with  the  lady  and  her  daughters  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  lady 
died  about  a  year  after  him. 

A  coalition  like  this,  a  state  in  which  the  notions  of  patronage  and  de- 
pendence were  overpowered  by  the  perception  of  reciprocal  benefits,  de- 
serves a  panicular  memorial;  and  I  will  not  withhold  from  the  reader  Dr. 
Gtbbons's  representation,  to  which  regard  is  to  be  paid  as  to  the  narrative 
of  one  who  writes  what  be  knows,  and  what  is  known  likewise  to  multi- 
tudes besides. 

**  Our  next  observation. shall  be  made  upon  that  remarkably  kind  Provi- 
«*  dence  whiqh  brought  the  Doctor  into  Sir  Thomas  Abney's  family,  and 
*•  continued  him  there  till  his  death,  a  period  of  no  less  than  thirty-six 
^  years.    In  die  mi4st  of  his  sacred  labours  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  good 
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"  of  his  generation,  he  is  seized  with  a  most  violent  and  threatening  fcrcr, 
**  vhich  leaves  him  oppressed  with  great  weakness,  and  puts  a  stop  at  least 
to  his  publick  services  for  four  years.  In  this  distressing  season,  douW|r 
**  so  to  his  active  and  pious  spirit,  he  is  invited  to  Sir  Thomas  Abney's  fa- 
mily, nor  ever  removes  from  it  till  he  had  finished  his  days.  Here  he 
enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  demonstrations  of  the  truest  friendship.  Here 
without  any  care  of  his  own,  lie  had  every  thing  which  could  contribute 
to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  favour  the  unweared  pursuits  of  his  studies. 
•*  Here  he  dwelt  in  a  family,  which  for  piety,  order,  harmony,  and  every 
**  virtue,  was  an  house  of  God.  Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  county 
recess,  the  fragrant  bower,  the  spreading  lawn,  the  flowery  gaiden,  and 
other  advantages,  to  sooth  his  mind  and  aid  his  restoration  to  health ;  to 
•^  yield  him,  whenever  he  chose  them,  most  grateful  intervals  from  bbla- 
*<  boiious  studies,  and  enable  him  to  return  to  them  with  redoubled  vigour 
^  and  delight.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  most  happy  event,  he  might,  as  to 
outward  view,  have  feebly,  it  may  be  painfully,  dragged  on  through  roaof 
more  years  of  languor,  and  inability  for  public  service,  and  even  for  pro- 
fitable study,  or  perhaps  might  have  sunk  into  his  grave  under  theover- 
^^  whelming  load  of  infirmities  in  the  midst  of  his  days ;  and  thus  the  church 
*^  and  world  would  have  been  deprived  of  those  many  excellent  sermons  and 
*^  works,  which  he  drew  up  and  published  during  his  long  residence  in  ihb 
*'  family.  In  a  few  years  after  his  coming  hither.  Sir  Thomas  Abney  dies; 
**  but  his  amiable  consort  survives,  who  shews  the  Doctor  the  samereitpcct 
<'  and  fiiendship  as  before,  and  most  liappily  for  him  and  great  numbers  be* 
"  sides  ;  for,  as  her  riches  weic  g»"eat,  her  gene ro:>ity  and  munificence  were 
*<  in  full  proportion ;  her  thread  of  life  was  drawn  out  to  great  age,  even 
*^  beyond  that  of  the  Doctor's ;  and  thus  this  excellent  man,  through  her 
^'  kindness,  and  that  of  her  daughter,  the  present  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Aboej, 
^^  who  in  a  like  degree  esteemed  and  honoured  him,  enjoyed  all  the  bene* 
'^  neHts  and  felicities  he  experienced  at  his  first  entrance  into  this  familyi 
till  his  days  were  numbered  and  finished,  and,  like  a  shock  of  corn  lAiti 
season,  he  descended  into  the  regions  of  perfect  and  immortal  life  and 

"  joy." 

If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long,  let  it  be  considered  that  it  comprises 
an  account  of  six-and-thirty  years,  and  those  the  years  of  Dr.  Watts. 

Froin  the  time  of  his  reception  into  this  family,  his  life  was  no  othervix 
diversified  than  by  successive  publications.  The  series  of  his  works  1 10 
not  able  to  deduce ;  their  number,  and  their  variety,  shew  the  iatenscooi 
of  his  industry,  and  the  extent  of  his  capacity. 

He  was  ona  of  the  first  authors  that  taught  the  Dissenters  to  court  atten* 
tion  by  the  graces  of  language.     Whatever  they  had  among  them  before, 
whether  of  learning  or  acutcness,  was  commonly  obscured  ind  blunted  bf 
coarseness  and  inelegance  of  style.    He  shewed  them^  that  zeal  aad  purif ' 
jQQight  be  expressed  and  enforced  by  polished  diction. 
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He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  teacher  of  a  congregation,  and 
norcader  of  his  works  can  doubt  his  fidelity  or  diligence.  In  the  pulpit, 
though  his  low  stature,  which  very  little  exceeded  five  feet,  graced  hiin  with 
no  advantages  of  appearance,  yet  the  gravity  and  propriety  of  his  utterance  • 
made  his  discourses  very  efriC4ciou8*  I  once  mentioned  the  reputation  which 
Mr.  Foster  had  gained  by  his  proper  delivery  to  my  friend  Dr.  Ha.vkcs- 
worth,  who  told  me,  that  in  the  arc  of  pronunciation  he  was  far  inferior  to 
j&r.  Watts. 

Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and  such  his  promptitude  of  language 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  did  not  precompose  his  cursory  sermons, 
but  having  adjusted  the  heads,  and  sketched  out  some  particulars,  trusted  for 
success  to  his  extemporary  powers. 

He  did  not  endeavour  to  assist  his  eloquence  by  any  gesticulations;  for^ 
as  no  corporeal  actions  have  any  correspondence  with  theological  truth,  he 
did  not  see  how  they  could  enforce  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  weighty  sentences  he  gave  time,  by  a  short  pause  for 
the  proper  impression. 

To  stated  and  publick  instruction  he  added  familiar  visits  and  personal 
application,  and  was  careful  to  improve  the  opportunities  which  conversa* 
tion  offered  of  diffusing  and  increasing  the  influence  of  religion. 

By  his  natural  temper  he  was  quick  of  resentment ;  but,  by  his  establish- 
ed and  habitual  practice,  he:  was  gentle^  modest,  and  inolTensive.  His  ten- 
derness appeared  in  his  attention  to  children,  and  to  the  poor.  To  the  poor 
while  he  lived  in  the  family  o!  his  friend,  he  allowed  the  third  part  ot  his 
annual  revenue,  though  the  whole  was  not  a  hundred  a  year ;  and  far  chil- 
dren, he  condescended  to  lay  aside  the  scholar,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
wit,  to  write  little  poems  of  devotion,  and  systems  of  instiuction,  adapted 
to  their  wants  and  capacities,  from  the  dawn  of  reason  through  its  gradacions 
of  advance  in  the  morning  of  life.  Every  man  acquainted  with  the  common 
principles  of  human  action,  will  look  with  veneration  on  the  writer,  who 
is  at  one  time  combating  Locke,  and  at  another  making  a  catechism  for 
children  in  their  fourth  year.  A  voluntary  descent  from  the  dignity  of  sci-^ 

ence  is  perhaps  the  hardest  lesson  that  humility  can  teach. 

As  his  mind  was  capacious,  his  curiosity  excursive,  and  his  industry  con- 
tinual, his  writings  are  very  numerous,  and  his   subjects  various.  With  his 
.  theological  works  I  am  only  enough  acquainted  to  admire  his  meekness  of 
opposrtion,  and  his  mildness  of  censure.  It  w2s  not  only  in  his  book,  but  . 
in  his  mind  that  orthodoxy  was  untied  with  chanty. 

Of  his  philosophical  pieces,  his  Logick  has  been  received  into  the  univer- 
sities, and  therefore  wants  no  private  recommendation  :  if  he  owes. part  of 
it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  must  be  considered  that  no  man,  who  undertakes  merely 
to  methodise  or  illustrate  its  system,  pretends  to  be  its  author* 
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In  his. mett physical  disquisitions,  it  Vva?  obf^erved  by  the  late  learned  Mr. 
Dyer,  that  he  confounded  the  idea  of  sfnce  with  that  of  empty  spnce,  and  did 
not  consider  that  though  space  might  be  without  matter,  yet  matter  being 
e:ttended  could  not  be  without  space. 

Few  books  have  been  perused  by  me  with  greater  pleasure  than  his  "Iin- 
««  provemcnt  of  the  Mind,"  of  which  the  radical  principles  may  indeed  be 
found  in  Locke's  '*  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,"  but  they  are  so  expanded 
and  ramified  by  Watts,  as  to  confer  upon  him  the  merit  of  a  work  in  the 
highest  degree  useful  and  pleasing.  Whc-^/er  has  the  care  of  instructing 
others,  may  be  charged  with  deficience  in  his  duty  if  this  book  is  not  recom- 
mended. 

I  have  mentioned  his  treati'^es  of  Theology  as  distinct  from  his  other  pro- 
ductions, but  the  truth  is,  that  whatever  he  took  in  hand  was,  by  his  in- 
cessant solicitude  for  souls,  converted  to  Theology.  As  piety  predominated 
in  his  mind,  it  is  diffused  over  his  works :  under  his  direction  it  may  be  truly 
said,  Theologi^  Philosophia  anctllatury  philosophy  is  subservient  to  cvange- 
licAl  instruction  ;  it  is  difficult  to  read  a  page  without  learning,  or  at  least 
wishing  to  be  better.  The  attention  is  caught  by  indirect  instruction,  and 
he  that  sat  do^'n  only  to  reason,  is  on  a  sudden  compelled  to  pray. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  great  propriety  that,  in  1718,  he  received  from 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  an  unsolicited  diplonrn,  by  w  hich  he  became  a  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity.  Acidemical  honours  would  have  more  value,  if  they  were 
always  bestowed  \ii:h  equal  judgment. 

lie  continued  many  years  to  study  and  to  preach,  and  to  do  good  by  his 
instruction  and  example  ;  till  at  la^t  the  infirmities  of  age  disabled  him  from 
the  more  laborious  part  of  his  ministerial  functions,  and  being  no  longer 
capable  of  public  duty,  he  offered  to  remit  the  salary  appendant  to  it;  but 
his  congregation  would  not  accept  the  resignation. 

By  degrees  his  weakness  increased,  and  at  last  confined  him  to  his  cham- 
ber and  his  Ixrd ;  where  he  was  worn  gradually  away  without  pain,  till  he 
expired  Nov.  25,  1748,  in  the  75th  year  of  hjs  age. 

Few  men  have  left  behind  such  purity  of  character,  or  such  monumeots 
of  laborious  piety.  He  has  provided  instruction  for  all  ages,  from  those  vho 
are  lisping  their  first  lessons,  to  the  enlightened  readers  of  Malbrancheaod 
Locke;  he  has  left  neither  corporeal  nor  spiritual  nature  unexamined;  he 
has  taught  the  Art  of  Reasoning,  and  the  Science  of  the  Stars. 

His  character,  therefore,  must  be  formed  from  the  multiplicity  and  di- 
\ersity  of  his  attainments,  rather  than  from  any  single  performance;  for  it 
w  ould  not  be  safe  to  claim  for  hiin  the  highest  rank  in  any  single  denomi- 
nation of  literary  dignity ;  yet  perhaps  ih^re  was  nothing  in  which  he  wooU 
not  have  excelled,  if  be  had  not  divided  his  power i  to  different  pursuits. 

As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  he  would  probably  have  stood  hi^ 
among  the  authors  with  whom  he  is  now  associated.  For  his  judgment  vas 
exact,  and  he  noted  beauties  and  faults  with  very  nice  discenunem ;  his  ima- 
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ginatton>  a»the  -  ^'-Daclan  Battk"  proves>  was  ytfrorousf  and  active,  and  the 
stores  of. knowledge  were  large  by  wlych  his  fancy  was  to  be  supplied.  His 
ear  was  welKtuned,  and  his  diction  was  elegant  and  copious.  But  his  devo- 
tional poetry  is,  like  that  of  others,  unsatisfactory.  The  paucity  of  its  to- 
.  picks  enforces  perpetual  repetition,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  matter  rejects  the 
ornaments  of  figurative  diction.  It  is  sufficient  for  Watts  to  have  done  bet- 
ter than  others  irhat  no  man  has  done  well. ' 

His  poems  on  other  subjects  seldom  rise  higher  than  might  be  expected    -' 
from  the  amusements  of  a  man  of  Letters,  and  have  different  degrees  of  va- 
lue as  they  are  more  or  less  laboured,  or  as  the  occasion  was  more  or  less 
favourable  to  invention-  '    , 

He  writes  too  often  without  regular  measures,  and  too  often  in  blank  verse: 

the  rhymes  are  not  always  sufficiently  correspondent.    He  is  particularly 

unhappy  in  coining  names  expressive  of  characters.  His  lines  are  commonly 

smooth  and  easy,  and  his  thoughts  always  religiously ;  pure  but  who  is  there 

that,  to  so  much  piety  and  innokrence,  does  not  wish  for  a   greater  measure 

.    of  sprightliness  and  vigour  p  He  is  at  least  one  of  the  few  poets  with  whom 

;    youth  and  ignorance  may  be  safely  pleased  ;  and  happy  will  be  that  reader 

!    whcAe  mind  is  disposed  by  his  verses,  or  his  prose,  to  imitate  him  in  all  but 

I   hb.nonconformity,  to  copy  his  benevolence  totnan,  and  his  reverence  to 

L    God. 
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OV  the  birth  or  early  part  of*  the  life  of  Ambrose  Philips  I  hatenot 
been  able  to  find  any  account-  His  academical  education  he  received  it 

•  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge,  where  he  first  solicited  the  notice  of  tbe 

*  wovld  by  some  English  verses,  in  the  collection  published  by  the  Unircrsity 
on  the  death  of  queen  Mary. 

From  this  time  how  he  was  employed,  or  in  what  station  he  passed  lus 
'  liff,  is  not  yet  discovert^.  He  must  have  published  his  pastorals  before  tie 
year  1708,  because  they  are  evidently  prior  to  those  of  Pope. 

He  afterwards  (1709)  addressed  to  the  universal  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  a  "  poetical  Letter  from  Copenhagen,**  which  was  j;>ublished  Ui  the 
^^  Tatler,"  and  is  by  Pope  in  one  of  his  first  letters  mentioned  with  hijh 
praise,  ns  tho  production  of  a  man  *^who  could  write  very  nobly-*' 

Philips  was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  therefore  easily  found  \cce^  to  Addisoa 
and  Steele  ;  but  his  ardour  seems  not  to  h^ve  procured  him  any  thing  more- 
than  kind  words ;  since  he  was  reduced  to  translate  the  ^*  Persian  Tales"  for 
Tonson,  for  vhich  he  was  afterwards  reproached,  with  this  addition  of 
contempt,  that  he  worked  for  Ji'lf-a-crown.  f  he  book  is  divided  intomiof 
sections,  for  each  of  which  if  he  received  half-a-crown,  his  revrard,  as  wri- 
ters then  were  paid,  was  very  liberal ;  but  hali-a-crown  had  a  mean  soond. 

He  was  cmp^.^yed  in  promoting  the  principles  of  his  party,  by  epitoni^ 
Hacket's  ?'  Life  of  Archbishop  Wil!iams/*  The  original  book  is  writtia 
with  such  depravity  of  genius,  such  mixture  of  the  fop  and  pedant,  aste 
not  often  appeared.  The  Epitome  is  free  euough  from  affectation,  but  his 
little  spirit  or  vigour. 

In  1 7 12  he  brought  upon  the  stage  "  The Distrest  Mother,"  almost  atns- 
8lation*of  Racine's  "  Andromnque."  Such  a  work  requires  no  unccnaiBoa 
powers,  but  the  friends  of  Philips  exerted  every  art  to  promote  his  intetcst. 
Before  the  appearjince  of  the  play,  a  whole  "  Spectator,"  none  indeed  of  Ae 
be^tp  was  devoted  to  its  praise  ;  while  it  yet  continued  to  be  acted,  another 

««  Spectatof " 
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<*  Spectator"  was  written,  to  tell  what  impression  it  made  upon  Sir  Rogeri 
and  on  the  fii*st  night  a  select  audience,  says  Pope*,  was  called  together  to 
applaud  it. 

It  was  concluded  with  the  tnost  successful  Epilogue  that  was  ever  yet 
f^oken  on  the  English  theatre.  The  three. first  nights  it  was  recited  twice; 
and  not  only  continued  to  be  demanded  through  the  r^n,  as  it  is  termed^  of 
the  play,  but  whenever  it  is  recalled  to  the  stage,  where  by  peculiar  fortune, 
though  a  copy  from  the  French,  it  yet  keeps  its  plape,  the  Epilogue  is  stUl 
expected,  and  is  still  spoken.  ^ 

The  propriety  of  Epilogues  in  general,  and  consequently  of  this  was  ques- 
tioned by  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Spectator,"  whose  Letter  was  undoubt-^ 
cdly  admitted  for  the  sake  of  the  answer,  which  soon  followed,  written  with 
much  zeal  and  acrimony*  The  attack  and  the  defence  equally  contributed 
to  stimulate  curiosity  and  continue  attention.  It  may  be  discovered  10  the 
V  defence,  that  Prior's  Epilogue  to  *'PKapdra"  had  a  little  emted  jealousy; 
ami  something  of  Prior's  plan  may  be  discovered  in  the  performance  of  his 
rival.     - 

Of  this  distinguished  Epilogue  the  reputed  author  was  the  wretched  Bad- 
gel,  whom  Addison  used  to  denominate*  **  the  man  who  calls  me  cousin;'* 
'  and  when  he  was  asked  how  such  a  silly  fellow  could  write  so  well,  replied, 
**  The  Epilogue  was  quite  another  thing  when  I  saw  it  first."  It  was  known 
in  Tonson's  family ,^  and  told  to  Garrick,  that  Addison  was  himself  the'  au- 
i  thof  of  it,  and  that,  when  it  had  been  at  first  printed  with  his  name,  be 
came  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  copies  were  distributed,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  given  to  Budgel,  that  it  might  add  weight  10  the  solicitation  which 
he  was  then  making  for  a  place. 

Philips  was  now  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature.  His  play  vras  applauded ; 

.   his  translations  from  Sappho  had  been  published  in  the  **  Spectator;"  he 

vas  an  important  and  distingt^ished  associate  of  clubs  witty  and  political; 

and  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  happiness,  but  that  he  should  be  sure  of  its 

continuance. 

The  work  which  had  procured  him'' the  first  notice  from  the  publick  was 
his^Six  Pastorals,  which,  flattering  the  imagination  with  Arcadian  scenes, 
probably  found  many  readers,  and  might  have  long  passed  as  a  pleasing 
.  amusement,  had  they  not  been  unhappily  too  much  commended. 

The  rustic  poems  of  Theocritus  were  so  highly  valued  by  the  Greeks  and 

Romans,  that  they  attracted  the  imitation  of  Virgil,  whose  Eclogues  seem 

to  have  been  considered  as  precluding  all  attempts  of  the  same  kind;  for  no 

shepherds  were  taught  to  sing  by  any  succeeding  poet,  till  Nemesian  and 

.  Calphurnius  ventured  their  feeble  efforts  la  the  lower  age  of  Latin  litera- 

,  ture. 

At  the  revivfil  of  learning  in  Italy,  it  wad  coojff  discovered  that  a  dialogue 
pf  imaginary  swains  might  be  composed  with  little  difficulty;  because  the 
conversation  of  shepherds  excludes  profound  or  refined  sentiment;  and. 
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images  and  descriptions.  Satyrs  and  Fauns,  and  Naiads  and  Dryads,  were 
always  within  call ;  and  woods  and  meadows,  and  hills  and  rivers,  supplied 
variety  of  matter,  which  having  a  natural  power  to  sooth  the  mind,  did 
not  quickly  cloy  it. 

Petrarch  entertained  the  learned  men  of  his  age  with  the  novelty  of  mo- 
dern Pastorals  in  Latin.  Being  not  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  finding  nothing 
in  the  word  Eclogue  of  rural  meaning,  he  supposed  it  to  be  corrupted  by  die 
copiers,  and  therefore  called  his  own  productions  Xglogues,  by  which  he 
meant  to  express  the  t|tk  of  goatherds,  though  it  will  mean  only  the  talk 
of  goats.  This  new  name  was  adopted  by  subsequent  writers,  and  amoog^t 
others  by  our  Spenser. 

More  than  a  century  afterwards  (149B)  Mantuan  published  his  Boco- 
licks  with  such  success,  that  they  Nirere  soon  dignified  by  Badius  with  a  com- 
nent,  and,  as  Scaliger  complained,  received  into  schools,  and  taught » 
.  iclassical ;  his  complaint  was  vain,  and  the  practice,  however  injudidoos, 
spread  far,  and  continued  long.  Mantuan  was  read,  at  least  in  some  of  the 
inferior  schools  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  centoiy* 
The  speakers  of  Mantuan  carried  their  disquisitions  beyond  the  country,  to 
censure  the  corruptions  of  the  Church ;  and  from  him  Spenser  learned  to 
<  employ  his  swains  on  topicks  of  controversy. 

The  Italians  soon  transferred  Pastoral  Poetry  into  their  own  language; 
Sannazaro  wrote  **  Arcadia'*  in  prose  and  verse ;  Tasso  and  Guarini  wrote 
•*  Favole  Boschareccie,"  or  Sylvan  Dramas ;  and  all  nations  of  Burppe  filkd 
volumes  with  Thrysis  and  Damon,  and  ThestUys  and  Phyllis. 

Philips  thinks  it  "  somewhat  strange  to  conceive  how,  in  an  age  so  ad- 
"  dieted  to  the  Muses,  Pastoral  Poetry  never  comes  to  be  so  much  as  thought 
**  upon."  His  wonder  seems  very  unseasonable ;  there  had  never,  from 
the  time  of  Spenser,  wanted  writers  to  talk  occasionally  of  Arcadia  and 
Strfphon;  and  half  the  book,  in  which  he  first  tried  his  powers,  cousiiti 
of  dialogues  on  queen  Mary's  death,  between  Tieynu  and  Corydotty  or  Jfcfif- 
ius  and  Metfalcas.  A  series  or  book  of  Pastorals,  however,  I  know  not 
that  any  one  had  then  lately  published. 

Not  long  afterwards  Pope  made  the  first  disphy  of  his  powers  in  foot 
Pastorals,  written  in  a  very  different  form.  Philips  had  taken  Spenser,  txA 
Pope  took  Virgil  for  his  pattern.  Philips  endeavoured  to  be  natural.  Pope 
laboured  to  be  elegant. 

Philips  was  now  favoured  by  Addison,  and  by  Addison's  companiom, 
who  were  very  willing  to  push  him  into  reputation.  The  "  Guardian"  g«»« 
an  account  of  Pastoral,  partly  critical,  and  partly  historical ;  in  which,  when 
the  merit  of  the  modem  is  compared,  Tasso  and  Guarini  ate  censured  for 
remote  thoughts  and  unnatural  refinements  i  and,  upon  the  whoU,  the 
Italians  and  French  are  all  excluded  from  rural  poetry ;  and  the  pipe  of  the 
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ral  muse  U  transmitted  By  lawful  iolieritance  from  The<x:ritU3  to  Vic* 
Vom  Virgil  to  Spenser,  and  from  Spenser  to  Philips. 
.th  this  inauguration  of  Philips,  his.  rival  Pope  was  not  roach  delighted ; 
erefore  drew  a  comparison  of  Philip's  performance  with  his  own,  ia 
1,  with  an  unexampled  and  unequalled  artifice  of  irony,  though  he 
imself  always  tlie  advantage,  he  gives  the  preference  to  Philips.  The 
Q  of  aggrandizing  himself  he  disguised  with  such  dexterity,  that,  tho* 
son  discovered  it,  Steele  was  deceived,  and  was  afraid  of  displeasing  , 
by  publishing  his  paper.  Published  however  it  was  ("  Guard.  40.") 
Tom  that  time  Pope  and  Philips  lived  in  a  perpetual  reciprocatioa  of 
rolence. 

poetical  powers,  of  either  praise  or  satire,  there  was  no  proportion  be- 
1  the  combatants;  but  Philips,  though  he  could  not  prevail  by  wit, 
d  to  hurt  Pope  with  another  weapon,  and  charged  him,  as  Pope  thought, 
Addison's  approbation,  as  disaffected  to  the  government, 
en  with  this  he  was  not  satiified ;  for,  indeed,  there  is  no  appearance 
any  regard  was  paid  to  his  clamours.  IJe  proceeded  10  grosser  insults, 
bung  up  a  rod  at  Button's,  with  which  he  threatened  to  chastise  Pope, 
appears  to  have  been  exrreujely  exasperated;  for  in  the  first  edition  of 
otters  he  calls  Philips  "  rascal,"  and  in  tlte  last  still  charges  him  witk 
ning  in  his  hands  the  subscriptions  for  liomer  delivered  to  him  by  tlie 
3ver  Club. 

suppose  it  was  never  suspeictoJ  that  he  meant  to  appropriate  the  money  ; 
nly  delayed,  and  with  sufficient  meanness,  the  gratification  of  him  by 
je  prosperity  he  was  pained, 
en  sometimes  sufier  by  injudicious  kindness;  Philip'^>  became  ridicu- 

without  his  own  faulty  by  the  absurd  admiration  of  his  friends,  who* 
rated  him  with  honorary  garlands,  which  the  first  breath  of  contradic- 
blasted. 

hen  upon  the  succession  of  the  HoQ^  of  Hanover  every  Whig  expected 
:  happy»  Philips  seems  to  have  obtained  too  little  notice ;  he  caught  few 
s  of  the  golden  shower,  though  he  did  not  omit  what  flattery  could  per<^ 
i»  He  was  only  made  a  Commissioner  of  the  Lottery,  (1717),  and, 
:  did  not  much  elevate  his  character,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
he  success  of  his. first  play  must  naturally  dispose  hiln  to  turn  his  hopes 
irds  the  stage :  he  did  not  iiowe ver  soon  commit  himself  to  the  mercy  of 
udience,  but  contented  himself  with  the  fame  already  acquired,  till  after 

years  he  produced  (172Z)  ^'  The  Briton,'*  a  tragedy  which,  whatever 
ita  reception,  is  now  neglected.;  though  one  of  the  scenes,  between 
oc  the  British;  Prince  and  Valens  the  Roman  General,  is  confessed  to 
Titttn  with  great  dramatick skill,. animated  by  spirit  tculy  poetictU 
:e  had  not  been  idle  thou gh«he  bad  been  sUeat ;  for  he  exhibited  another 
:dy  the  savie.  year,  on  the  stOf7  .of  **  Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucester.'^ 
( tragjody is oolj lemeipbered  by jtatiUe. 
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His  happiest  undertaking  was  of  a  paper,  called  "The  Freethinker,*'  in 
conjunction  with  associates,  of  whom  one  was  Dr.  Boulter,  who,  then  only 
minister  of  a  parish  in  Southwark,  was  of  so  nnuch  consequence  to  the  go* 
vernment,  that  he  was  made  first  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  afterwards  primate 
of  Ireland,  where  his  piety  and  his  charity  will  be  long  honoured. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  what  was  printed  under  the  direction  of 
Boulter  would  have  nothing  in  it  indecent  or  licentious;  its  title  is  to  be 
understood  as  implying  only  freedom  from  unreasonable  prejudice.  It  has 
been  reprinted  in  volumes,  but  is  little  read  ;  nor  can  impartial  criticism  le- 
<^ommend  it  as  worthy  of  revival. 

Boulter  was  not  well  qualified  to  write  diurnal  essays;  but  he  knew  hor 
to' practise  the  liberality  of  greatness  and  the  fidelity  of  friendship.  Whea 
he  was  advanced  to  the  height  of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  he  did  not  forget  the 
companion  of  his  labours.  Knowing  Philips  to  be  slenderly  supported,  he 
took  him  to  Ireland,  as  partaker  of  his  fortune;  and,  making  him  his  se- 
cretary, added  such  preferments,  as  enabled  him  to  represent  the  county  of 
Armagh  in  the  Irish  Parliament. 

In  December,  1726,  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  Lord  Chancellor;  and 
in  August,  1733,  became  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court. 

After  the  death  of  his  patron  he  continued  some  years  in  Ireland  ;  but  at 
last  longing,  as  it  seems,  for  his  native  country,  he  returned  ( 174& )  to  Lon- 
don, having  doubtless  survived  most  of  his  friends  and  enemies,  and  aroor.g  ■ 
them  his  dreaded  antagonist  Pope.  He  found  however  the  duke  of  New* 
castle  still  livings  and  to  him  he  dedicated  his  poems  collected  into  a'  to- 
lume. 

Having  purchased  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  pounds,  he  now  certainly 
hoped  to  pass  some  years  of  life  in  plenty  and  tranquillity ;  but  his  hope 
deceived  him:  he  was  struck  with  a  palsy«  and  died  June  18,  I749>  in  bs 
seventy- eighth  year. 

,Oi  his  personal  character  all  that  I  have  heard  is,  that  he  was  eminent  for 
bravery  and  skill  in  the  sword,  and  that  in  conversation  he  was  solemn  lod 
pompous.  He  had  great  sensibility  of  censure,  if  judgment  may  be  mice 
by  a  single  story  which  I  heard  long  ago  from  Mr.  Ing,  a  gentleman  of  gteit 
eminence  in  StaSbrdshire.  "  Philips,"  said  he,  **  was  once  at  table,  vha 
"  I  asked  him,  HoV  came  thy  king  of  Epirus  to  drive  oxen,  and  to  say  'Fa 
**  goaded  on  by  love  ?'  After  which  question  he  never  spoke  again/' 

Of  the  "  Distrest  Mother"  not  much  is  pretended  to  be  his  own,  and  thew 
fore  it  is  no  subject  of  criticism :  his  other  two  tragedies,  I  believe,  are  iKi 
below  mediocrity,  nor  above  it*  Among  the  Poems  comprised  in  the  presei^ 
collection,  the  **  Letter  from  Denmark'^  may  be  justly  pndsed;  the  Pastonh 
which  by  the  writer  of  the  •*  Guardian*'  were  ranked  as  one  of  the  foorje- 
nuine  productions  of  the  rustick  Muse,  cannot  surely  be  despicable.  That 
they  exhibit  a  mode  of  life  whidi  did  not  enst,  nor  ever  existed,  isM^ 
to  be  objected :  the  supposition  of  such  a  state  is  allowed  toTastortl.  h^ 
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Other  poems  he  cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of  lines  sometimes  elegant ;  bat 
he  has  seldom  much  force,  or  much  comprehension.  The  pieces  that  please 
best  are  those  which^  from  Pope  and  Pope'a  adherents,  procured  him  the 
name  of  Namby  Pamhy^  the  poems  of  short  lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  court 
to  all  ages  and  characters,  from  Walpole  the  "  stcercr  of  the  realm,"  to  Miss 
Pulteney  in  the  nursery*  The  numbers  arc  smooth  and  sprightly,  and  the 
diction  b  seldom  faulty.  They  are  not  loaded  with  much  thought,  yet,  if 
they  had  been  written  by  Addison,  they  would  have  had  admirers ;  little 
thiiigy  are  not  valued  but  when  they  are  done  by  those  who  cannot  do  greater. 

In  his  translations^ from  Pindar  he  found  the  art  of  reaching  all  the  obscu- 
.  f ity  of  the  Theban  bard,  however  he  may  fall  below  his  sublimity ;  he  will 
^  be  allowed,  if  he  has  less  fire,  to  have  more  smoke. 

He  has  added  nothing  to  English  poetry,  yet  at  least  half  his  book  desen^ 
to  be  read:  perhaps  he  valued  most  himself  that  part  which  the  critic  wpuld 
;  reject. 
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^  ILBERT  WEST,  is  one  of  the  writers  of  whom  I  regret  my  inaMity 
^^  to  give  a  suflScient  account;  the  intelligence  which  my  enquiries 
have  obtained  is  general  and  scanty* 

He  was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Dr.  West,;  perhaps  him  who  publbhed 
•'  Pindar"  at  Oxford  about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  His  mother  was 
sister  to  Sir  Richard  Temple^  afterwards  Lord  Cobham.  His  father,  pur- 
posing to  educate  him  for  the  Church,  sent  him  first  to  Etoo^  and  after- 
wards to  Oxford ;  but  he  was  seduced  to, a  more  airy  mode  of  life^  by  a 
commission  in  a  troop  of  horse  procured  him  by  his  uncle* 

He  continued  some  tin^e  in  the  army;  though  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  never  sunk  into  a  mere  soldier,  nor  ever  lest  the  love  or  much  ne- 
glected the  pursuit  of  learning;  and  afterwards,  finding  himself  more  in- 
clined to  civil  employment,  he  laid  down  his  commission,  and  engaged  in 
business  under  the  lord  Townshend,  then  secretary  of  sts^te,  with  whom  lie 
attended  the  king  to  Hanover. 

His  adherence  to  lord  Townshend  ended  in  nothing  but  a  nominatioo 
{May  17CI9)  to  be  clerk-extraordinary  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  pro- 
duced  no  immediate  profit ;  for  it  only  placed  him  in  a  state  of  expccudoi 
and  right  of  succession,  and  it  was  very  long  before  a  vacancy  admitted  bill 
to  piofit. 

Soon  afterwards  he  married,  arid  settled  himself  in  a  very  pleasant  hoose 
at  Wickham  in  Kent,  where  he  devoted  himself  tolcarning,  and  to  piety. 
Of  his  learning  the  present  Collection  exhibits  evidence,  which  would  hait 
been  yet  fuller,  if  the  dissertations  which  accompany  his  version  of  Piixlif 
had  not  been  in*proper]y  omitted.  Of  his  piety  the  influence  has^  I  hopes 
been  extended  far  by  his  '*  Observations  on  the  Returreciioh,"  published  io 
1  •:47,  for  which  the  University  of  Oxford  creatfd  htfp  a  Doctor  of  lavs  bf 
diploma  (March  30,  174^),  and  wovld  doubtless  have  reached  yetfortKer 
had  he  lived  to  complete  what  he  had  for  some  QBdeKedifated,  thefirideDoe 
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of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testameat.  Perhaps  It  may  not  be  without  effect 
to  tell,  that  he  read  the  prayers  of  the  publick  Hturgy  every  morning  to  his 
family*  and  tha(  on  Sunday  evening  he  called  his  servants  into  the  parlour, 
and  read  to  them  first  a  sermon  and  then  prayers.  Crashawis  now  not  the 
only  maker  of  verses  to  whom  may  be  given  the  two  venerable  names  of 
Poet  and  Saint, 

He  was  very  often  visited  by  Lyttleton  and  Fitt^  who,  whan;  they  were 
weary  of  faction  and  debates,  used  at  Wickham  to  find  books  and  quiet,  a 
decent  table,  and  literary  conversation.  There  is  at  Wickham  a  walk  made 
by  Pitt;  and,  what  is  of  far  more  importaiKre,  at  Wickham  Lyttleton  re- 
ceived that  conviction  which  produced  his  *'  Dissertation  on  St.  Paul.'' 

These  two'  illustrious  friends  had  for  a  while  listened  to  the  blandish* 
ments  of  infidelity ;  and  when  W-est's  book  was  published,  it  was  bought  \^y 
some  who  did  not  know  his  change  of  opinion,  in  expectation  of  new  ob- 
jections against  Christianity;  and  as  inhdels  do  not  want  mi^Iignity,  th^y 
revenged  the  disappointment  by  calling  him  a  Methodist. 

Air.  West's  income  was  not  large ;  and  his  friends  endeavoured,  bii|t  with- 
out success,  to  obtain  an  augmentation.  It  is  reported,  that  the  ^duc9tion 
of  the  young  prince  was  offered  to  him,  but  that  he  required  a  mc>fe  exten- 
sive power  of  superintendence  than  it  was  tliought  proper  to  allow  him. 
r  In  time,  however,  his  reveime  was  improved;  he  lived  to  have  one  oi  the 
lucrative  clerkships  of  the  Privy  Council  (175Z) ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  at  last  had  ic 
in  his  power  to  make  him  treasurer  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 
r  He  was  now  sufficiently  rich;  hut  wealth. came  too  late  to  be  long  eil- 
r  joyed  ;  nor  could  it  secure  him  from  the  calamities  of  life;  he  lost  (1755) 
:  his  only  son ;  and  the  year  after  (March  a6)  a  stroke  of  ..the  palsy  brought 
to.  the  grave  one  of  the  few  poets  to  whou\  the  grave  might  be  without 
its  terrors.  .  . 

Of  his  translations  I  have  only  compared  the  first  Olympick  ode  with  the 
original,  and  found  my  expectation  surpassed,  both  by  its  elegance  .ind  its 
'exactness.  He  does  no't  confine  himself  to  his  author's  ttain  of  stanzas ;  fpr 
hesaw  that  the  difference  of  the  languages  rcfquired  a'different  mode  of  ver- 
sification. The  first  strophe  is  eminently  happy;  in  the  second  he  has  a 
little  strayed  from  Pindar's  meaning,  who  says,  "  if  thou,  my  soul^  wishcst 
•«  to  speak  of  games,  look  not  in  the  desert  sky  for  a  planrt  hotter  than  the 
•*  sun,  nor  shall  we  tell  of  nobler  games  than  those  of  Olympia."  He  is 
sometimes  too  paraphrastical.  Pindar  bestows  upon  Hiero  an  epithet,  which^ 
in  one  word,  signifies  delighting  in  horses  i  a  word  which,  in  the  translation, 
generates  these  lines. 

Hiero*s  royal  brows,  whose  care  ' 

Tends  the  courser's  noble  breed,  ^ 

Pleased  to  nurse  the  pregnarK  mare, 
Pleas'd  to  train  die  youthful  sued* 
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Rndar  says  of  Pclops,  that  «  he  came  alone  in  the  dark  to  the  White  Sea :" 

and  West, 

Near  the  billow  beaten  side      ^ 
Of  the  foam-betilverM  main. 
Darkling,  and  alone»  be  stood 

which  however  is  less  exuberant  than  the  former  passage. 

A  work  of  this  kind  must,  in  a  minute  examination,  discover  many  im- 
perfections; but  West's  version,  so  far  as  I  have  considered  it,  appears  to 
be  the  product,  of  great  labour  and  great  abilities. 

•  His  "  Institution  of  the  Garter*'  (1742)  is  written  with  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  manners  that  prevailed  in  the  age  to  which  it  is  referred,  and 
with  great  elegance  of  diction ;  but,  for  want  of  a  process  of  events,  neither 
knowledge  nor  elegance  preserve  the  reader  from  weariness. 

His  *^  Imitations  of*Spenser"  are  very  successfully  performed,  both  with 
respect  to  the  metre,  tHe  language,  and  the  fiction ;  and  being  engaged  it 
once  by  the  excellence  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  artifice  of  the  copy,  the 
mind  has  two  amusements  together.  But  such  compositions  are  not  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  great  atchievements  of  intellect,  because  their  effea  is 
local  and  temporary ;  they  appeal  not  to  reason  or  passion,  but  to  memorj, 
and  presuppose  an  accidental  or  artificial  state  of  mind.  An  Imitati<m  of 
Spenser  is  nothing  to  a  reader,  however  acute,  by  whom  Spenser  has  Dem 

-  been  perused.  Works  of  this  kind  may  deserve  praise,  as  proofs  of  great 
industry,  and  great  nicety  of  observation  ;  but  the  highest  praise,  the  praise 
of  genius,  they  cannot  claim.  The  noblest  beauties  of  art  are  those  of  whid 
the  effect  is  co-extended  with  rational  nature,  or  at  least  with  the  whole 
circle  of  polished  life ;  what  is  less  than  this  can  be  only  pretty,  the  plaf- 
thing  of  fashion,  and  the  amusement  of  a  day« 

THERE  is  in  the  **  Adventurer"  a  paper  of  verses  given  to  one  of  the 
authors  as  Mr.  West's,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him.  It  shooU 
not  be  concealed^  however,  that  it  is  printed  with  Mr.  Jago*snamein 
Dodsley's  Collection,  and  is  mentioned  as  his  in  a  Letter  of-  Shcnstone's. 
Perhaps  West  gave  it  without  naming  the  author,  and  Hawkesworth,  R- 
ceiving  it  from  him,  thought  it  his ;  for  kis  he  thought  it»  as  he  toU  i»t 
and  as  he  tells  the  publick.  « 
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WILLIAM  COLLINS  was  born  at  Chichester  on  the  twenty-fifth  dar 
of  December,  about  1720.  His  father  was  a  hatter  of  good  reputa- 
Vion.  He  was  in  1733,  as  Dr.  Warton'  has  kindly^  informed  me,  admitted 
scholar  of  Winchester  College,  where  he  was  educated  by  Dx.  Burton.  His 
English  cxerciseswere  better  than  his  Latin. 

He  first  courted  the  notice  of  the  publick  by  some  verses  to  a  "Lady 
weeping,"  published  in  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine." 

In  1740,  he  stood  first  in  the  list  of  the  scholars  to  be  received  in  suc- 
cession at  New  College,  but  unhappily  there  was  no  vacancy.  He  becaipea 
Commoner  of  Queen's  College  probably  with  a  scanty  maintenance ;  but  was, 
in  about  half  a  year,  elected  a  i>rwjf  of  Magdalen  College,  where  hecon^ 
tinued  till  he  had  taken  a  Batchelor's  degree,  and  then  suddenly  left  the  Uni- 
'versity;^  for  what  reason  I  know  not  that  be  told. 

He  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London  a  literary  adventurer,  with  many 
projects  in  his  head,  and  very  little  money  in  his  pocket.  He  designed  many 
works  ;  but  his  great  fault  was  irresolution,  oip  the  frequent  calls  of  imme- 
diate necessity  broke  his  schemes,  and  suffered  him  to  pursue  no  settled  pur- 
pose* A  man  doubtful  of  his  dinner,  or  trembling  at  a  creditor^  is  not  much 
dispojted  to  abstracted  meditation,  or  remote  enquiries.  He  published  pro- 
posals for  a  History  of  the  Revival  of  Learning ;  and  I  have  heard  him  speak 
with  great  kindness  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  with  keen  resentment  of  his 
tasteless  successor.  But  probably  not  a  page  of  bis  history  was  ever  writteq* 
He  planned  several  tragedies,  but  he  only  planned  them.  He  wrote  nowr 
and-then  odes  and  other  poems,  and  did  something,  however  little. 

About  this  time  I  fell  into  his  company.  His  appearance  was  decent  and 

manly  ;  his  knowledge  considerable,  his  views  extensive,  his   conversatioii 

elegant,  and  his  disposition  chearfuU  By  degrees  I  gained  his  confidence  ; 

and  one  day  was  admitted  to  him  when  he  was  immured  by  a  bailiff,  that 

was  prowling  in  the  street*  On  this  occa^on recourse  was  had. to  the  book- 
sellers 
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sellers  whp,  on  the  credit  of  a  translati  jii  of  Aristotle's  Poeticks,  which  he  1 
engag^  to  write  with  a  large  commentary^  advanced  as  rouch  money  asra- 
abled  him  to  escape  into  the  country.  He  shewed  me  the  guineas  safe  in 
Sis  hand.  Soon  afterwards  hisunde,  Mr.  Martin,  a  lieutenant  colonel,  kft 
him  about  two  thousand  pounds ;  asuin  which  Collins  could  i>carcely  thio^^ 
exhaustible,  and  which  he  did  not  live  to  exhaust.  The  guineas  were  tbea 
i^paid,  and  the  translation  neglected. 

But  man  is  not  born  for  happiness.  Collins,  who,  while  he  studied  to  Ihx^ 
felt  no  evil  but  poverty,  no  sooner  lived  to  study  than  his  life  was  assailed 
by  more  dreadful  calamities,  disease  and. insanity. 

Having  formerly  written  his  character,  while  perhaps  it  was  yet  move 
distinctly  impressed  upon  my  memory,  I  shall  insert  it  here- 

*«  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extensive  literature,  and  of  vigorous  faculties. 
He  was  acquainted  not  only  with  the  learned  tongues,  but  with  the  Italian, 
Frenqh,  and  Spanish  languages.  He  had  employed  his  mind  chiefly  upoi 
works  of  fiction,  and  subjects  of  fancy ;  and,  by  indulging  some  peculiar 
habits  of  thought,  was  eminently  delighted  with  those  flights  of  imaglnatioa 
which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to  which  the  mini  is  reconciled  odIv 
by  a  passive  acquiescence  in  popular  traditions.  He  lOved  fairies,  genii,  giano 
and  monsters;  he  delighted  to  rove  through  the  meanders  of  inchantment,  to 
gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to  repose  by  the  water-faDsof 
Elysian  gardens. 

"  This  was  however  the  character  rather  of  his  inclination  than  his  ge- 
nius;  thep,.'aadeurof  nvildness,  and  the  novehy  oPextravagance,  were  al- 
ways desired  by  him,  but  were  not  always  attained.  Yet,  as  diligence  is 
never  wholly  lost,  if  his  efforts  sometimes  caused  harshness  an4  obscurity, 
they  likewise  produced  in  happier  moments  sublimity  and  splendour.  Thb 
idea  which  he  had  formed  of  excellence,  led  him  to  oriental  fictions  and 
allegorical  imagery ;  and  perhaps,  while  he  was  intern  upon  description, he 
did  not  sufficiently  cultivate  sentiment.  His  poems  are  the  productions  of  a 
mind  not  deficient  in  fire,  nor  unfurnished  with  knowledge  either  of  books 
or  life,  but  somewhat  obstructed  in  its  progress  by  deviation  in  quest  of  mis- 
taken beauties. 

"  His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  opinion*  pious;  In  a  long  continuance  of 
poverty,  and  long  habits  of  dissipation,  it  cannot  be  expected  tiiat  any  cha- 
racter should  be  exactlly  uniform.  There  is  a  degree  of  want  by  which  the 
freedom  of  agency  is  almost  destroyed  ;  and  long  association  with  fortuitous 
corr.panions  will  at  las:  relax  the  strictness  of  truth,  and  abate  the  fervour 
of  sincerity.  That  this  man,  wise  and  virtuous  as  he  was,  passed  always  ua- 
entangled  through  the  snares  of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice  and  temeri-y  to 
affirm  ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  at  least  he  preserved  the  source  of  actior  un- 
polluted, that  his  principles  were  never  shaken,  that  his  distinctions  of  tight 
and  wrong  were  never  confounded,  and  that  his  faults  had  nothing  of  ma- 
lignity or  design,  but  proceeded  from  some  unexpe^ed  pressure^  or  casual 
temptation. 
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**  The  latter  part  of  his  life  cannot  be  remembered  but  vhh  pity  an4  sad- 
ness. He  languished  some  years  under  that  depression  of  mind  which  ea« 
chains  the  faculties  without  destroying  them^  and  leaves  reason  the  know- 
ledge of  right  without  the  power  of  pursuing  it.  These  cloads  which  he 
perceived  gathering  on  his  intellects^  he  endeavoured  to  disperse  by  travel^ 
itui  passed  into  France .;  but  found  himself  constrained,  to  yield  to  his  malady 
ind  returned.  He  was  for  some  time  qoniined  in  a  house  of  lunaticks,  and 
ifter wards  retired  to  the  care  of  his  sister  in  Chichester,  where  death  in  1 756 
came  to  his  relief. 

**  After  his  return  from  Prance,  the  writer  of  his  character  paid  him  a 
risit  at  Islington,  where  he  was  waiting  for  his  sister,  whom  he  had  directed 
to  meet  him  :  there  was  then  nothing  of  disorder  discernible  in  his  mind  by 
iny  but  himself;  but  he  had  withdrawn  from  study,  atni  travelled  with  no 
other  book  than  an  English  Tesumeot,  such  as  chikiren  carry  to  school : 
when  his  friend  took  it  into  his  hand,  out  of  curiosity  to  see  what  companion 
a  man  of  Letters  had  chosen, '  I  have  but  one  book,'  said  Collins,  *  but  that 
«*  IS  the  best." 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom  I  once  delighted   to  converse^ 
.:and  whom  I  yet  remember  with  tenderness. 

He  Was  visited  at  Chichester,  in  his  last  illness,  by  his  learned  friends  Dr.* 
Warton  and  his  brother;  to  whom  he  spoke  with  disapprobation  of  his  Ori- 
^ental  Eclogues,  as  not  suflScicntly  expressive  pf  Asiatiqk  manners,  and  called 
them  his  Irish  Eclogues.  He  shewed  them  at  the  same  time,  an  ode  inscribed 
to  Mr.  John  Hume,  on  the  superstitions  of  the  Highlands;  which  they 
thought  superior  to  his  other  works,  but  which  no  search  has  yet  found*. 
His  disorder  was  not  alienation  of  mind,  but  general  laxity  and  feeble- 
ness, a  deficiency  rather  of  his  vital  than  intellectual  powers.  What  he  spoke 
wanted  neither  judgment  nor  spirit ;  but  a  few  minutes  exhausted  him,  so 
that  he  was  forced  to  rest  upon  the  couch,  till  a  short  cessation  restored  his 
powers,  and  he  was  again  able  to  talk  with  his  former  vigour. 

The  ^pproache^  of  this  dreadful  malady  he  began  to  feel  soon  after  his 
uncle's  death  ;  and,  with  the  usual  weakness  of  men  so  diseased,  eagerly 
snatched  that  temporary  relief  with  which  the  table  and  th^  bottle  flatter 
and  seduce.  But  his  health  continually  declined,  and  he  grew  more  and 
more  burthensome  to  himself. 

To  what  I  have  formerly  $aid  of  his  writings  may  be  added,  that  his  diction 
was  often  harsh,  unskilfully  laboured,  at^d  injudiciously  selected.  He  af- 
fected the  obsolete  when  it  was  not  worthy  of  revival ;  and  he  puts  his  words 
out  of  the  common  order,  seeming  to  think,  with  some  later  candidates  for 
fame,  that  not  to  write  prose  is  certainly  to  write  poetry.  His  lines  commonly 
are  of  slow  motion,  clogged  and  impeded  with  clusters  of  consonants.  A5  men 

arc 

*  It  is  now  printed  in  the  present  collection.    £. 
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are  often  esteemed  who  cannot  be  loved,  so  the  poetry  of  Coffins  may  some- 
times extort  praise  when  it  gives  little  pleasure. 

Mr  G>lUn»'s  first  production  b  added  here  from  the  ^  Poetical  Calender." 

TO  MISS  AURELU  C ^R, 

on  HER  WEIRING  AT  HER  SISTER's    WEDDIIVG* 

*  • 

Oase,  fair  AnreGst,  cease  to  mourn  i 

Lament  not  Hannah's  happy  state  ^ 
You  may  he  happy  in  your  tum» 

And  seize  the  treasuoe  you  regaet. 

V^th  Love  united  Hymen  stand5» 

And  softly  whispers  to  your  chsums  $ 
J*  Meet  but  your  lover  in  tof  hands, 

f*  TquII  find  your  sister  in  his  anns.*^ 
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YOHN  dyer,  of  whom  I  have  no  other  account  to  giye  than  his  own 
^  Letters,  published  with  Hughes's  correspondence,  and  the  notes  added  by 
the  editor,  have  afforded  me,  was  born  in  1700,  the  second  son  of  Robert 
Dyer  of  Aberglasney,  in  Caermarthenshire,  a  soliqiter  of  great  capacity 
and  note. 

He  passed  through  Westminster  school  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Frcind,  and 
was  then  called  home  to  be  instructed  in  his  father's  profession.  But  hi» 
father  died  soon,  and  he  took  no  delight  in  the  study  of  the  law,  but,  having  < 
always  amused  himself  with  drawing,  resolved  to  turn  painter,  and  became 
pupil  to  Mr.  Richardson,  anartist  then  of  high  reputation^  but  now  better 
known  by  his  books  than  by  his  pictures. 

kaving  studied  a  while  under  his  master,  he  became,  as  he  tells  his  friend, 
an  itinerant  painter,  and  wandered  about  South  Wales  and  the  parts  adja* 
cent;  but  he  mingled  poetry  with  painting,  and  about  17^7  printed 
**  Grongar  Hill"  in  Lewis's  Miscellany. 

Being,  probably,  unsatisfied  with  his  own  proficiency,  he,  tike  other 
painters,  travelled  to  Italy ;  and  coming  back  in  1740,  published  the  *^  Ruins 
*«  of  Rome.*' 

If  his  poem  was  written  ^on  after  his  return,  he  did  not  make  much  use 
of  his  acquisitions  in  painting,  whatever  they  might  be ;  for  decline  of  health 
ind  love  of  study  determined  him  to  the  church.  He  therefore  entered  into 
orders  ;  and,  it  seems,  married  about  the  same  time  a  lady  of  the  name  of 
Ensor;  *' whose  grand-mothei:/'  says^  he,  "  was  a  Stiakspearcj  descended 
from  "  a  brother  of  every  body's  Shakspeare  ;"  by  her,  in  175^6,  .he  had  a 
ion  and  three  daughters  living. 

His  ecclesiastical  provision  was  a  long  time  but  slender.  His  iirst  pa* 
tron,  Mr.  Harper,  gave  him  in  1741,  Calthorp  in  Leicestershire,  of  eighty 
pounds  a  year,  on  which  he  lived  ten  years,  and  then  exchanges!  it  for  Belch- 
Ford  in'  Lincolnshire,  of  seventy-five.  His  condition  now  bt^gan  to  mend. 

In  1 75 1>  Sir  Johi>  Heaihcote  gave  him  Coningsby,  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
Vol.  L  ^  K  pounds 
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pounds  a  year ;  ind  in  17^5;  the  Chancellor  added  Kirkby^  of  ohe  hundred 
and  ten*  He  complains  that  the  repair  of  the  house  at  Coningsby,  and  other 
cxpences,  took  away  the  profit.  In  1757  he  published  the  "  Fleece,"  his 
greatest  poetical  work  ;  of  which  I  will  not  suppress  a  ludicrous  storj, 
Dodsley  the  bookseller  was  one  day  mentioning  it  to  a  critical  visitor, 
with  more  expectation  of  success  than  the  other  could  easily  admit.  In  the 
conversation  the  author's  age  was  asked ;  and  being  represented  as  advanced 
in  life,  **  He  will,"  said  the  criiick,  *'  be  buried  in  woollen." 

He  djfl  not  indeed  long  survive  that  publication,  nor  long  ecfjoy  the  in- 
crease of  his  preferments;  for  in  1758  he  died. 

Dyer  is  not  a  poet  of  bulk  or  dignity  sufficient  to  require  an  elaborate 
criticism.  '^  Grongar  Hill"  is  the  happiest  of  his  productions  :  it  is  not  in- 
deed very  accurately  written ;  but  the  scenes  which  it  displays  arc  so  pleas- 
ing, the  images  which  they  raise  so  welcome  to  the  mind,  and  the  reflbcdooi 
of  the  writer  so  consonant  to  the  general  sense  or  experience  oi  mankiad, 
that  when  it  is  once  read,  it  will  be  read  again. 

The  idea  of  the  **  Ruins  of  Rome'*  strikes  more,  but  pleases  less,  and  tk 
title  raves  greater  expectation  than  the  performance  gratifies.  Some  pa$8l|j» 
however,  are  conceived*  with  the  mind  of  a  poet;  as  when^  in  the  neigk- 
bourhood  of  dilapidating  Edifices,  he  says, 

The  Pilgrim  oft 

At  dead  of  night,  mid  his  oraison  hean 

Aghast  the  voice  of  time,  disparting  tow'rs. 

Tumbling  all  precepitate  down  dashed. 

Rattling  aroimd,  loud  thund'ring  to  the  Moon. 
Of  ^*  The  Fleece,"  which  never  became  popular,  and  bnow  univexsall| 
neglected,  I  can  say  little  that  is  likely  to  recall  it  to  attention.  The  wool- 
comber  apd  the  poet  appear  to  the  such  discordant  natures,  that  an  attempt 
to  bring  them  together  is  to  couple  the  serpent  zvith  the  fowl.  When  Dyer, 
whose  mind  was  not  unpoetical,  has  done  his  utmost,  by  interesting  bb 
reader  in  our  native  commodity,  by  interspersing  rural  imagery,  and  iod« 
dental  digressions,  by  cloathing  small  images  in  great  words*  and  by  all  the 
writers  arts  of  delusion,  the  meanness  naturally  adhering,  and  the  irrevereoce 
habitually  annexed,  to  trade  and  manufacture,  sink  him  under  insuperable 
oppression  ;  and  the  disgust  which  blank  veise,  encumbring  and  enciuft- 
bereJ,  superadds  to  an  unpleasing  subject,  soon  repels  the  reader,  however 
Villing  to  be  pleased.  * 

Let  me  however  honestly  report  whatever  may  counterbalance  this  weig^it 
of  censure.  I  have  be^n  told,  that  Akenside,  who,  upon  a  poetical  questioai 
has  a  right  to  be  heard,  said,  **  That  he' would  regi^late  his  opinion  of  the 
<^  reigning  taste  by  the  fate  ot  Dyer's  "  Fleece ;''  for,  if  that  were  ill  «• 
"  ceived.  he  should  not  think  it  any  longer  reasonable  to  expect  bsa^  ffOBi 
*'  excellence.'* 

SHENSTOKBi 
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WILLIAM  SHENSTONE*  the  son  oT  Thomas  Shcnstone  md  Anne 
Pen,  was  born  in  November  1714,  at  the  Lcasowes  in  Hales-Ov?ea 
one  of  those  insulated  districts  which,  in  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  was 
appended,  for  some  reason  not  now  discoverable,  to  a  distant  county  ; 
and  which,  though  surrounded  by  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire,  belongit 
to  Shropshire,  though  perhaps  thirty   miles  distant  from  any   other  pare 

of  it. 

He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  dame,  whom  his  poem  of  the  "  School- 
mistress" has  delivered  to  posterity  ;  and  soon  received  such  delight  from 
books,  that  he  was  always  calling  for  fresh  entertainment,  and  expected 
that,- when  any  of  the  family  went  lo  market,  a  new  book  should  be  brought 
him,  which,  when  it  came,  was  in  fondness  carried  to  bed  and  laid  by  him. 
It  is  said,  that  when  his  request  had  been  neglectjcd,  his  mother  wiapped 
up  a  piece   of  wood  of  the  tame  form,  and  paciHed  him  for  the  night* 

As  he  grew  older  he  went  for  a  while  to  the  Grammar- school  in  Hales- 
Owen,  and  was  placed  afterwards  with  Mr.  Cruuipton,  an  eminent  school- 
master at  Solihul,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  quickness  of  his 

progress. 

^hen  he  was  young  (June  1724)  he  was  deprived  of  his  father,  and  sooa 
after  (August  1 7Z6)  of  his  grandfather;  and  was,  with  his  brother,  who 
died  afterwards  unmarried,  left  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  who  ma- 
jiaged  the  estate. 

From  school  he  was  sent  in  173Z  to  Pembroke  College  in  Oacford,  a  so- 
ciety which  for  half  a  century  has  been  eminent  for  English  poetry  and  ele- 
^nt  literature.  Here  it  appears  that  he  found  delight  and  advantage  ;  for 
he  contiiiucd  his  name  in  the  book  ten  years,  though  he  took  no  d^ed 
After  the  first  four  years  he  put  on  the  civilian's  gown,  but  without  shewing 
any  intention  to  engage  in  the  professicyn. 

4*4  :^         ^^^"^^ 
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About  the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford,  the  death  of  his  grandmother 
devolved  his  affairs  to  the  care  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Dolman  of  Broome  in 
Staffordshire,  whose  attention  be  always  mentioned  with  gratitude. 

At  Oxford  he  employed  himself  upon  English  poetry  ;  and  in  I737pub- 
lisheda  small  Miscellany,  without  his  name. 

He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  acquaint  him«>elf  with  life,  and 
was  sometimes  at  London,  sometimes  at  Bath,  or  any  other  place  of  puUick 
resort;  but  he  did  not  forget  his  poetry.  He  published  in  1741  his  "  Judgc- 
"  ment  of  Hefcules,'*  addressed  to  Mr.  Lyttleton,  whose  interest  he  sup- 
ported with  great  warmth  2(t  an  election  :  this  was  next  year  followed  by  the 

"  School-mistress.*' 

Mr.  Dolman,  to  whose  care  he  was  indebted  for  his  ease  and  leisure,  died 

in  1745,  and  the  care  of  his  own  fortune  now  fell  upon  him-  He  tried  to 
escape  it  a  while,  and  lived  at  his  house  with  his  tenants,  who  were  distantly 
related;  but  finding  that  imperfect  possession  inconvenient,  he  took  the 
whole  estate  into  his  own  hands,  more  to  the  improvement  of  its  beaotjr, 
than  the  increase  of  its  produce. 

Now  was  excited  his  delight  in  rural  pleasures,  and  his  ambition  of  rural 
elegance  ;  he  began  from  this  time  to  point  his  prospects,  to  diversify  hb 
surface,  to  entangle  his  walks,  and  to  wind  his  waters ;  which  he  die  with 
such  judgment  and  suchfancy,  as  made'hisjlittle  domain  the  envy  of  the  great, 
and  the  admiration  of  the  skilful  ;  a  place  to  be  visited  by  travellers,  and 
copied  by  desigi>ers'.  Whether  to  plant  a  walk  in  undulating  curves,  and  to 
place  '4  bench  at  every  turn  where  there  is  an  object  to  catch  the  view;  to 
make  water  run  where  it  will  be  heard,  and  to  stagnate  where  it  will  be  seen; 
to  leave  intervals  where  the  eye  will  be  pleased,  and  to  thicken  the  phntation 
where  there  is  something  to  be  hidden ;  demands  any  great  powers  of  mind, 
I  will  not  enquire  :   perhaps  a  sullen  and  surly  speculator  may  think  such 
performance*  rather  the  sport  than  the  business  of  human  reason.     But  it 
must  be  at  least  confessed,  that  to  embellish  the  form  of  nature  is  an  inno- 
cent amusement ;  and  some  praise  must  be  allowed,  by  the  most  supercilious 
observer,  to  hiofi  who  does  best  what  such  multitudes  are  contending  to  do  well* 
This  praise  was  the  praise  of  Shenstone  ;  but,  like  all  oth«r  modes  of  ie- 
licity,  it  was  not  enjoyed  without  its  abatements.  Lyttleton  was  his  neigh- 
bour and  his  rival,  whose  empire,  spacious  and  opulent, looked  with  disdain 
on  \\\tpttty  State  that  appeared  behind  it.  For  a  while  the  inhabitants  of 
Haglcy  affected  to  tell  their  acquaintance  of  the  little  fellow  that  was  tryiM 
to  make  himself  admired ;  but  when  by  degrees  the  Leasowes  forced  tbem* 
selves  into  notice,  they  took  care  to  defeat  the  curiosity  which  they  couM  not 
su^^press,  by  conducting  their  visitants  perversely  to  inconvcDtent  pointsof 
view,  and  intioduclng  them  at  the  wrong  end  of  a  walk  to  detect  a  dccep- 

lioo; 
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njuries  of  which  Slicnstonc  would  heavily  complain.    Where  there  is  emtila- 
:ion  there  will  be  vanity;  and  where  there  is  vanity  there' will  be  foUy*. 

The  pleasure  of  Sheniatone  was  all  in  his  eye  ;  he  valued  what  he  valued 
merely  for  its  looks ;  nothing  raised  his  indignation  more  than  to  ask  if  there 
were  any  fishes  in  his  water^ 

His  house  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  improve  it ;  his  carr  was  of  his 
g^rounds.  When  he  came  home  from  his  walks,  he  might  find  his  floors 
flooded  by  a  shower  through  the  broken  roof;  but  could  spare  no  money  for 
its  reparation. 

In  time  his  expences  brought  clamours  about  him,  that  overpowered  the 
lamb's  bleat  and  the  linnet's  song;  and  his  groves  were  haunted  by  beings 
very  different  from  fawns  and  fairiesf.  He  spent  his  estate  in  adorning  it, 
and  his  death  was  probably  hastened  by  his  anxieties.  He  was  a  lamp  that 
spent  its  oil  in  blazing.  It  is  said,  that  if  he  had  lived  a  little  lof^ger  he 
would  have  been  assisted  by  a  pension:  such  bounty  could  not  have  been 
ever  more  properly  bestowed;  but  that  it  was  everasked  is  not  certath;  it 
is  too  certain  that  it  never  was  enjoyed. 

He  died  at  the  Leasowes  of  a  putrid  fever,  about  five  on  Friday  morning, 
February  1 1,  1763 ;  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  brother  in  the  church-  V 
yard  of  Hales-Owen. 

He  was  never  married,  though  he  might  have  obtained  the  ladyj  whoe- 
ver she  was,  to  whom  his  "  Pastoral  Ballad"  was  addressed. 

He  is  represented  by  his  friend  Dodsley  as  a  man  of  great  tenderness  and 
generosity,  kind  to  all  that  were  within  his  influence  ;  hut,  if  once  ulfcnded, 
not  easily  appeased;  inattentive  to  oeconomy,  and  careless  of  his  expences ; 
in  his  person  he  was  larger  than  the  middle  size;  w  itii  something  clumsy  in 
his  form ;  very  negligent  of  his  cloaths,  and  remarkable  for  wearing  bis  grey 

'  hair 

*  This  charge  against  the  Lyttleton  family  has  been  dented  with  norne  degree  of  warmth  by 
Mr.  Potter,  and  since  by  Mr.  Grave*.  The  latter  sayi,  '•  The  truth  of  the  case,  I  believe,  was, 
'''that  the  Lyttleton  family  went  to  frequently  with  their  company  to  the  Leasowes,  tliat  they 
**"trcrc  unwilling  to  break  in  upon  Mr.  Shenstone's  retirement  on  every  occasion,  and  therefore 
**  often  went  to  the  principal  points  of  view  without  waiting  for  any  one  to  conduct  them  regK- 
^,  larly  through  the  whole  walks.  Of  this  Mr.  Shcnstone  would  softictimes  peevishly  complain ; 
**  thoug^h  I  am  persuaded,  he  never  zealiy  suspected  any  ill-natured  intention  in  his  worthy  and 
"  much-vahied  neighbours."  E. 
f  Mr.  Graves,  however,  expresses  hisbclicf  that  this  Is  a  groundless  surmise.  *'  Mr.  Shenstone,'* 

*  ^'headds,  was  too  much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be  treated  with  rudeness  i  and  tho* 
•^  hit  works  (frugally  as  they  were  managed)  added  to  his  manner  of  living,  must  necessarily  have 
**  made  him  exceed  his  income,  and,  of  course,  he  might  sometimes  be  distressed  for  muney,  yet 
**  he  had  too  much  spirit  to  expose  himself  to  insults  from  trifling  ^ums,  and  guarded  against  any 
**  great  distress,  by  anticipating  a  few  hundreds;  which  his  estate  could  very  well  bear,  as  ap« 
*'  peared  by  what  remained  to  his. executors  after  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  bis  legacies  to 
<■  hit  friends,  and  annuities  of  thirty  pounds  a  year  tu  one  servant,  and  six  pouads  10  aaother ; 

9*  lor  his  will  was  dioatcd  with  equal  justice  and  generosity •'*    £• 
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hair  in  a  particular  manner;  for  ht  held  that  the  fashion  was  no  mle  of 
dress,  and  that  every  man  was  to  suit  his  appearance  to  his  natural  fonn>. 

His  mind  was  not  very  comprehensive,  nor  his  curiosity  active ;  he  bad  oo 
value  for  those  parts  of  knowledge  which  he  had  not  hicnself  cultivated. 

His  life  was  unstained  by  any  crime;  the  Elegy  on  Jesse,  which  hasbeea 
supposed  to  relate  an  unfortunate  and  criminal  amour  of  his  ovn,  vas 
known  by  his  friends  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  story  of  Mbs  Godfrey 
in  Richardson's  ^^  Pamela.*' 

What  Gray  thought  of  his  character,  from  the  perusal  of  hb  Letters,  ws 
this: 

^  I  have  read  too  an  octavo  volume  of  Shenstone's  Letters.  Poor  miff  f 
*«  he  was  always  wishing  for  money,  for  fame,  and  other  distinctions;  and 
**  his  whole  philosophy  consisted  in  living  against  his  will  in  retirement,  and 
*'  in  a  place  which  his  taste  had  adorned ;  but  which  he  only  enjoyed  wha 
^  people  of  note  came  te  see  and  commend  it :  his  correspondence  is  about 
^^  nothing  else  but  this  place  and  his  own  writings,  with  two  or  three  neigh- 
**  bouring  clergymen,  who  wrote  verses  too." 

His  poems  consist  of  elegies,  odes  and  ballads,  humorous  sallies  and  mo- 
^al  pieces. 

Hb  conception  of  an  Elegy  he  has  in  his  Preface  very  judiciously  and  dis- 
/  criminately  explained.  It  is,  according  to  his  account^  the  effusion  of  a  coa- 
templative  mind,  sometimes  plaintive,  and  always  serious,  and  therefofc 
superior  to  the  glitter  of  slight  ornaments.  His  compositions  suit  not  ill  CD 
this  description.  His  topicks  of  praise  are  the  domestic  virtues,  and  htf 
thoughts  are  pure  and  simple;  but,  wanting  combination,  they  want  va- 
rictyi  The  peace  of  solitude,  the  innocence  of  it^ctivity,  and  the  uncn- 
vied  security  of  an  humble  station,  can  fill  but  a  few  pages.  That  of  whidi 
the  essence  is  uniformity  will  be  soon  described.  His  Elegies  have  there- 
fore too  much  resemblance  of  each  other. 

The  lines  are  sometimes,  such  as  Elegy  requires,  smooth  and  easy ;  bat 
to  this  praise  his  claim  is  not  constant ;  his  diction  is  often  harsh,  improper, 
and  affected ;  hb  words  ill-coined,  or  ill  chosen,  and  his  phrase  unskil* 
fully  inverted. 

The  Lyrick  Poems  are  almost  all  of  the  light  and  airy  kind,  such  as  trip 

lightly  and  nimbly  along,  whhout  the  load  of  any  weighty  meaning.  Tnm 

these,  however,  *^  Rural  Elegance"  has  some  right  to  be  excepted.    loooe 

beard  it  praised  by  a  very  learned  lady ;  and  though  the  lines  are  irregalar, 

and  the  thoughts  diffused  with  too  much  verbosity,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 

to  contain  both  philosophical  argument  and  poetical  spirit. 

Of 

•  «^  These,'*  rays  Mr.  Ortrtf ,  <<  were  not  precifdy  hit  sentiaienli ;  tbctagE  Be  tkon^  f^ 
"ciiouKh,  that  every  one  •hould,  ia  some  degree,  coosulthif  pnttcularslttpeaidceBflete 
**  io  adjaiting  his  dxets ;  aodthat  no  finhion  oogtftoiiBctiiy' vSatWas  vnghwifid,  tl^mPt^^ 
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Of  the  rest  I  cannot  think  any  excellent ;  the  "  Skylark"  pleases  mfbest, 
which  has  however  more  of  the  epigram  thsji  of  the  ode. 

But  the  four  parts  of  his  ^<  Pastoral  Ballad**  demand  particular  notice.  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  it  is. pastoral ;  an  intelligent  reader^  acquainted  with 
the  scenes  of  real  life,  sickens  at  the  mention  of  the  croaks  the  pipe,  the 
fhtep,  and  the  kids,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  forward  to  notice,  for 
the  poet's  art  is  selection,  and  he  ought  to  shew  the  beauties  \nthout  the 
grossness  of  the  country  life.  His  stanza  seems  to  have  bsen  chosen  in  imi- 
tition  o^  Rowe's  "  Despairing  Shepherd." 

^  In  the  first  part  are  two  passages,  to  which  if  any  mind  denies  itssympa- 
thy,  it  has  no  acquaintance  with  love  or  nature: 

I  prizM  every  hour  that  went  by. 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleasM  me  before ; 
But  now  they  are  pase,  and  I  sigh. 

And  I  grieve  that  I  prizM  them  no  more. 

« 

When  forced  the  fair  nymph  to  forego^ 

What  anguiaih  I  feU  in  my  heart  { 
Yet  I  thought— but  it  might  not  be  so, 

*Twas  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depart^ 

She  ga^'d,  as  I  slQwly  withdrew,   . 

My  path  I  could  hardly  discern^ 
So  s  weedy  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return. 


w  * 


Id  t1|e  second  this  passage  has  its  prettiness,  though  it  be  not  equal  to  tb^ 
former: 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair ; 

I  have  found  where  the 'wood -pigeons  breed: 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear,   - 

She  will  say  *twas  a  barbarous  deed  : 

For  he  ne'er  could  be  true  she  averred. 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  youngs 
And  I  lovM  her  the  more  whea  1  beard 

Such  ttnderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

In  the  third  he  mentions  the  common-places  of  amorous  poetry  with  some 
iddress : 

*Ti$  his  with  mock  passion  to  glow  ! 

'Tis  his  in  smooth  tales  to  unfold. 
Haw  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  snow. 

And  her  bosom,  be  sure,  is  as  cold : 

How 


^ 
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.    How  the  nightingales  lat)our  the  strain, 
Wiih  the  notes  of  hi^  charmer  to  vie  ^ 
How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain. 
Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die» 

Initie  fourth  I  find  nothing  better  than  this  natural  strain  of  Hope: 

Alas  !  from  the  day  that  we  met. 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes? 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 
The  glance  that  undid  my  repose. 

Yet  time  may  diminish  th^pain : 

The  flower,  and  the  shrubs  and  the  tree. 
Which  I  rearM  for  her  pleasure  in  vain, 
>  In 'time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

His  "  Levities"  are  by  their  title  exempted  from  the  severities  of  crio- 
cism ;  yet  it  may  be  remarked  in  a  few  words,  that  his  humour  b  some- 
times  gross,  and  seldom  spritely. 

Of  the  Moral  Poems  the  first  b  the  "  Choice  of  Hercules,"  from  Xeno^ 
phon.  The  numbers  are  smooth^  the  diction  elegant,  and  the  thoughts 
just ;  but  something  of  vigour  is  still  to  be  wished,  which  it  might  have  had 
by  brevity  and  compression.  His  "  Fate  of  Delicacy"  has  an  air  of  gwty, 
but  not  a  very  pointed  and  general  moral.  His  blank  verses,  those  that 
can  read  them  may  probably  find  to  be  like  the  blank  verses  of  his  neigh- 
bours. "  Love  and  honour"  is  derived  from  the  old  ballad,  **  Did  you  not 
hear  of  a  Spanish  Lady  ?" — I  wish  it  well  enough  to  wish  it  were  m  ifayme. 

The  *'  School-mistress,"  of  which  I  know  not  what  claim  it  has  to  stand 
among  the  Moral  Works,  is  surely  the  most  pleasing  of  Shenstone*s  per- 
formances. The  adoption  of  a  particular  style,  in  light  and  short  compe- 
sitions,  contributes  much  to  the  increase  of  pleasure :  we  ^re  entertained  at 
once  with  two  imitations,  of  pature  in  th& sentiments,  of  the  original  author 
in  the  style,  and  between  them  the  mind  is  kept  in  perpetual  employment 

The  general  recommendation  of  Shenstone  is  easiness  and  simplicity;  his 
general  defect  is  want  of  comprehension  and  variety.  Had  his  mind  bees 
better  stored  with  knowledge,  whether  he  could  have  been  great  I  knov 
not ;  he  could  certainly  have  been  agreeable. 
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THE  following  life  was  written,  at  my  request,  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
better  information  than  I  could  easily  have  obtained :  and  the  public 
BPill  perhaps  wish  ihar  I  had  solicited  and  obtained  iliore  such  favours  froiu 
him. 

"  DearSir, 

# 

In  consequence  of  our  different  conversations  about  authentic  materials  . 
for  the  life  of  Young,  I  send  you  the  following  detail. 

Of  great  men  something  must  always  be  said  to  gratify  curiosity.  Of  the 
illustrious  author  of  the  **  Night  Thoughts*'  much  has  been  told  of  which 
there  never  coulJ  have  been  proofs;  and^  little  care  appears  to  have  beeu 
taken  to  tell  that  of  which  proofs,  with  little  trouble,  might  have  been 
jprocured.  \ 

EDWARD  YOUNTG   wa*^  h">rn  at  Upham,  near  Winchester,  in  June, 
i6Si.     He  was   the  s:)n  of  E^iwarJ  Young,  at  that  time  fellow  of  Win- 
chci.ter  College  and  rector  of  Upham ;  who  was  the  son  of  Jo.  Young  of 
Woodhay  in  Berkshire,  styled  by  Wood  geniUman.     In  September,  i68z, 
the  Poet*s  father  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Gillingham  Minor,  in  the 
church  of  Sarum,  by  bishop  Ward.     When  Ward's  faculties  were /impaired 
through  age,  his  duties  were  necessarily  performed  by  others.     We  learn 
from  Wood,  that,  at  a  visitation  of  Sprat's,  July  the  12th,  1686,  the  pre- 
bendary preached  a  Latin  s;ermon,  afterwards  published,  with  which  the 
bishop  was  so  pleased,  that  he  told  the  chapter  he  was  concerned  to  find 
the  preacher  had  one  of  the  worst  prebends  in  their  church.     Some  time 
after  this,  in  consequence  of  his  merit  and  reputation,  or  of  the  interest  of 
Lord  Bradford,  to  whom,  in  1702,  he  dedicated  two  volumes  of  sermons, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  _an J  preferred 
to  the  deanery  of  Sarum.     Jacob,  who  wrote  in  17Z0,  says,  •'  he  was  chap* 
^  lain  and  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  late  Queen,  who  honoured  him  by 
«  standing  godmother  to  the  Poet."     His  fellowship  of  Winchester  he  re- 
signed in  favour  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Harris,  who  married  his 
only  daughter.    The  dean  died  at  Sarum,  after  a  short  illness,  in  1705,  in 
Vol.  L  4L  ihe 
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We  shall  soon  see  that  one  of  his  earliest  prodactions  was  more  serious 
than  what  comes  from  the  generality  of  unfledged  poets. 

Young  perhaps  ascribed  the  good  fortune  of  Addison  to  the  "Poem  to 
his  Majesty,"  presented,  with  a  copy  of  verses,  to  Somers;  and  hoped  tint 
he  also  might  soar  to  wealth  and  honours  on  wings  of  the  same  kind.  His 
first  poetical  flight  was  when  Queen  Anne  called  up  to  \he  House  of  Lords 
the  sons  of  the  Earls  of  Northampton  and  Aylesbury,  and  added,  in  one 
day,  ten  others  to  the  number  of  peers.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  , 
one,  at  least,  of  the  new  lords,  he  published,  in  1712,  «*  An  Epistle  to  the 
Right  Honourable  George  Lord  Lan-dowoe."  In  this  composition  the 
pocr  pours  oui  l.h  panegyrick  with. the  extravagance  of  a  young  man,  who 
Slinks  his  prerentstocl:  of  weahli  will  never  be  exhausted. 
'  The  poem  seems  intei.ded  also  to  reconcile  the  public  to  the  late  peace- 
This  is  tn<ier»%oured  to  be  done  bv  shewing  thai  men  are  slain  in  war,  and 
th^t  in  peace  *'  harvests  wave,  and  commerce  swells  her  sail."  If  this  be 
humpij.ry,  for  which  he  meant  it ;  is  it  politicks  ?  Another  purpose  of  this 
epistle  appears  to  have  been,  to  prepare  the  ptiWick  forthe  recJeptioaof 
soTTi^  tiagcdy  he  might  have  in  hand.  His  lordship's  patronage,  he  says 
will  not  let  him  "repent  his  passion  for  the  §tage ;"  and  the  particular 
praise  bestowed  on  "Othello"  and  "  Oronoojco"  looks  as  if  somesud 
character  as  Zanga  wascven  then  in  contemplation.  The  aCFectionate  rocn- 
tioQ  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Harrison  of  New  College,  at  the  close  of  ihii 
poem,  is  an  instance  of  Young's  art,  which  displayed  itself  so  wonderfully 
some  time  afterwards  in  the  **  Nieht  Thoughts/'  of  making  the  public  a 
party  in  his  private  sorrow. 

Should  justice  call  upon  you  to  censure  this  poem,  it  ought  at  least  to  be 
xemerabered  that  he  did  not  insert  it  in  his  works ;  and  that  in  the  letter te 
Curll,  as  we  have  seen,  he  advises  its  omission.  The  booksellers,  in  the 
latebc;ly  of  English  poetry,  should  have  distinguished  what  was  delibciaidf 
rejected  by  the  respective  authors*.  This  I  shall  be  careful  to  do  with  re- 
gard to  Young.  "  I  think,"  says  he,  «*  the  following  pieces  in  f€(wr\> 
f^  lumes  to  be  the  most  excusable  of  all  that  I  have  written ;  and  I  wishiw 
J*  apology  was  needful  for  these.  As  there  is  no  recalling  what  is  got  abroad, 
f*  the  pieces  here  republished  I  have  revised  and  corrected,  and  reodered 
f*  them  as  fardonMe  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  do." 

Shall  the  gates  of  repentance  be  shut  only  against  literary  sinners? 

When  Addison  published  "  Cato"  in  1713,  Young  had  the  honoorcf 
Jjrefixing  to  it  a  recommendatory  copy  of  verse:i.  This  is  one  of  the  pieces 
jufhicli  the  auti^or  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts*'  did  not  republish. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  "  Poem  on  the  Last  Day,'\Ad&ison  did  not  re- 

*  Qr.  Johnipn,  in  pupj  cases,  {hougbt  and  directed  difierently,  particalailv  in  Tcm{^ 

V/orks.    J.  N  .         . 

return 
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wiurn  Young's  compHment;  but  *' The  Englishman"  of  October  29, 1713* 
which  was  probably  written  by  Addison;  speaks  handsomely  of  this  poem^ 
The  "Last  Day"  ^as  published  soon  after  the  peace.  The  Tice-chancel- 
lor's  imprimatury  for  it  was  first  printed  at  Oxford^  is  dated  May  the  19th; 
J713.  From  the  exordium.  Young  appears  to  have  spent  some  time»on  the 
composition  of  it.  While  other  bards  "  with  Britain's  hero  set  their  souls 
on  fire,"  he  draws,  he  says,  a  deeper  scene.  Marlborough  had  been  consi- 
dered by  Britain  as  her  keroj  but,  when  the  "  Last  Day"  infas  published, 
female  cabal  had  blasted  for  a  time  the  laurels  of  Blenheim.  This  serious 
poem  was  finished  by  Young  as  early  as  1 710,  before  he  was  thirty ;  for  part 
of  ifcis  printed  in  the  **  Taller.*'  It  was  inscribed  to  the  Queen,  in  a  dc«- 
dication,'  which,  for  some  reason,  he  did  not  admit  into  his  works..  It  tellji 
her,  that  his  only  title  to  the  great  hohour  he  now  does  himself  is  the  obli- 
gation which  he  formerly  received  from  her  royal  indulgence. 

Of  this  obligation  nothing  is  now  known,  unless  he  alluded  to  her  being 
his  godmother.  He  is  said  indeed  to  have  been  engaged  at  a  settled  stipend 
as  a  writer  for  the  court.  In  Swift's  ^^  Rhapsody  on  Poetry"  are  these  lines^ 
speaking  of  the  court— 

i 

Whence  Gay  was  banishM  in  disgrace^ 
Where  Pope  will  never  shew  his  face. 
Where  Y— —  must  torture  his  invention 
To  flatter  knaves  or  lose  his  pension; 

That  Y  ■  means  Young  seems  clear  from  foi^r  other  lines  in  the  same 

poen;. 

Attf  nd,  ye  Popes  and  Youngs  and  Gays, 

And  cune  your  harps  and  strew  your  bays  ;  ' 

Your  panegy ricks  here  provide  5 

You  c;^nnoc  err  on  flattery's  side. 

Yet  who  shall  say  with  certainty  that  Young  was  a  pensioner?  In  all 
modern  periods  of  this  country,  have  not  ^he  writers  on  on6  side  been  regu- 
larly called  Hirelings,  and  on  the  other  Patriots? 

Of  the  dedication  the  complexion  is  clearly  political.     It  speaks  in  the 

highest  terms  of  the  late  peace ;  it  gives  her;  majesty  praise  indeed  for  her 

victories,  but  says  that  the  author  is  more  pleasec^  to  ?ee  her  rise  from  this 

lower  world)  soaring  above  the  clouds,  passing  the  first  and  second  heavens, 

and  leaving  the  fixed  stars  behind  her;  nor  will  he  lose  her  there,  he  s^ys, 

but  keep  her  still  in  view  through  the  boundless  spaces  on  the  othef  sld^  of 

'Creation,  in  her  journey  towards  eternal  bliss,  till  he  behold  the  heaven 

of  heavens  open,  and  angels  receiving  and  conveying  her  still  onward  frond 

the  stretch  of  his  imagination,  which  tires  in  her  pursuit,  and  falls  back 

9gain  to  earth.  .  • 

-  The 
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•*.duty  and  respect,  I  happen  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it.**  Thjit  he  ever 
had  such  a  patron  as  Wharton,  Young  took  all  the  pains  in  his  pow^r  ro 
<;onceal  from  the  world,  by  excluding  this  dedication  from  his  works.  He 
should  have  remembered,  that  he  at  the  same  time  concealed  his  obligation 
to  Wharton  for  the  most  beauti/ulixcident  in  what  is  surely  not  his  lease 
beautiful  composition.  The  passage  just  quoted  is^  in  a  poem  aftervams 
addressed  to  Walpole,  literally  copied  : 

Be  this  thy  partial  tanle  from  cenidire  free  1 
'  Tvas  meant  for  merits  choUgh  it  fell  on  roe. 

While  Young,  vrho,  in  his  **  Love  of  Fame,'*  complains  grievously  how 
often  "  dedications  wash  ati  Ethiop  white,"  was  painting  an  amiable  Duke 
of  Wharton  in  perishable  prose.  Pope  was,  perhaps,  beginning  to  describe 
Ae  **  scorn  and  wonder  of  hib  days,"  in  lasting  verse. 

To  the  patronage  of  sucli  a  character,  had  Young  studied  men  as  much 
as  Pope,  he  would  have  known  how  little  to  have  trusted.  Young,  how- 
ever, was  certainly  indebted- to  it  for  something  mnterial;  and  the  duke's 
regard  for  Young,  added  to  his  • "  Lust  of  Praise,"  procured  to  All  Souls 
College  a  donation,  which  was  not  forgotten  by  the  poet  when  hededicattd 
<*  The  Revenge." 

It  will  surprise  you  to  see  me  cite  second  Atkins,  Case  136,  Stiles  versui 

the  Attorney  General,  14  JVJarch,  1740;  as  authority  for  the  life  of  a  peer, 

But  biographers  do  not  always  find  such  certain  guides  as  the  oaths  of  the 

persons  whona  they  record.     Chancellor  Ilardwiclve  was  to  determine  vrh^ 

ther  two  annuities,  granted  by  the  Duke  of  Wharton  to  Young,   were  foe 

legal  considerations.  One  was  dated  the  24th  of  Marcli,  1 7 19,  and  accounted 

for  his  Grace's  bounty  in  a  style  princely  and  commendable,  if  not  legal— 

«*  considering  that  the  publick  gcad  is  advanced  by  the  encouragement  of 

«*  learning  and  the  polite  arts,  and  being  pleased  therein  with. the  attemps 

**  of  Br.  Young,  in  consideration  thereof,  and  of  the  love  I  bear  him,  St' 
The  otI<er  was  dated  the  loth  of  July,  172Z. 

Young,  on  his  examination,  swore  that  he  quirted  the  Exeter  family,  wd 

refused  an  annuity  of  100/.  which  had  been  offered  him  for'  his  life  if b« 

would  continue  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  upon  the  pres«;ing   solicitation?  ot 

the  Duke  of  Wharton,  and  his  Grace's  assurances  of  providing  for  WmiB 

a  much  more  ample  manner.     It    also  appeared    that  the  duke  had  gi*** 

him  a  bond  for  6oc/.  dated  the  15th  of  March,  1721,  in  consideration  of  !i 

taking  several  journics^  and  being  at  great  expences,  in  order  to  be  cliosta 

member  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  duke's  desire,  and  m  conMJcrt" 

tion  of  his  not  taking  two  livings  of  20c/.  and  400/.  in  the  gift  of  All  Soit» 

College,  on  his  Grace's  promises  of  serving  and   advancing  him  in  the 

world. 

Of 
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Of  his  adventures  in  the  Exeter  family  I  am  unable  to  give  any  account. 
The  attempt  to  get  into  parliament  was  at  Cirencester,  where  Young  stood 
a  contested  election.  His  grace  discovered  in  him  talents  for  oratory  as  well 
as  for  poetry.  Nor  was  this  judgment  wrong.  Young,  after  he  took  orders 
became  a  very  popular  preacher,  and  was  mudi  followed  for  the  grace  and 
animation  of  his  delivefry.  By  his  oratorical  talents  he  was  once  in  his  life, 
according  to  the  Biographin,  deserted*  As  he  was  preaching  in  his  turn  at 
at  St  James's,  he  plainly  perceived  :t  was  out  of  his  power  to  command  the 
atteniion  of  his  audience.  This  so  affected  the  feelings  of  the  preacher,  that 
he  sat  back  in  the  pulpit,  and  burst  into  tears.  But  we  must  pursue  his 
poetical  life. 

In  1 71.9  he  lamented  the  death  of  Addison,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  their 
common  friend  Tickell.    For  the  secret  history  of  the  following  lineS|  jif 
tlicy  contain  any,  it  is  now  vain  to  seek : 

Injoj^  once  join'J^  in  sorrow,  now,  for  years- 
Partner  in  grief,  and  brother  of  my  tears, 
Tickell,  accept  this  vcrse,  thy  moumfiil  due. 

From  your  account  of  Tickell  it  appear^  that  he  and  Young  used  to 
**  communicate,  to  each  other  whatever  verses  they  wrote,  even  to  the  least 

«  things." 

In  1 71 9  appeared  a  *^  Paraphrase  on  part  of  the  Book  of  Job."  Parker, 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  had  not  long,  by  means  of  the  seals,  been  qualified 
for  a  patron.  Of  this  work  the  author's  opinion  may  be  known  from  his 
Letter  to  Curll:  "You  seem,  in  the  Collection  you  propose,  to  have 
"  omitted  what  I  iKink  may  claim  the  first  place  in  it ;  Imcan  '  A  Trans- 
"  lation  from  Part  of  Job,'  printed  by  Mr.  Tonson."  The  dedication,  which 
■  was  only  suffered  to  appear  in  Mr.Tonson's  edition,  while  it  speaks  with 
satisfaction  of  his  ptesent  retirement,  seems  10  make  an  unusual  struggle  to 
escape  from  retirement.  But  every  one  who  sings  in  the  dark  does  not  sing 
from  joy.  It  is  addressed,  in  no  common  strain  of  flattery,  to  a  chancellor, 
of  whom  he  clearly  appears  to  have  had  no  kind  of  knowledge. 

Of  his  Satires  it  would  not  have  been  impossible  to  fix  the  dates  without 
the  assistance  of  first  editions,  whidi,  as  you  had  occasion  to  observe  in  ycmt 
account  of  Dryden,  are  with  difficulty  found.  We  must  then  have  referred 
to  the  poems,  to  discover  when  they  were  written.  For  these  internal  notes 
of  lime  wc  should  not  have  referred  in  vain.  The  first  Satire  laments  thac 
•*  Guilt's  chief  foe  in  Addison  is  fled."  The  second,  addressing  himself,  asks. 

Is  thy  ambition  sweating  fdr  a  rhyme, 
Thou  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time  ? 
A  fool  at  /ortj  is  a  fool  indeed. 

Vol.  I.  4M  The 
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The  Satires  were  originally  published  sepcrately  in  folio,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Universal  Passion."  These  passages  fix  the  appearance  of  the  firft 
to  about  17^5,  the  time  at  which  it  came  out.  As  Young  seldom  suffefed 
his  p«n  to  dry,  after  he  had  once  dipped  it  in  poetry,  we  may  concladethat 
he  began  his  Satires  soon  after  he  had  written  the  "  Paraphrase  on  Job."  Tnc 
last  Satire  was  certainly  finished  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1726.  In 
December  1725  the  kingy  in  his  passage  from  Hefvoetslays,  escaped  with 
great  diflBculty  from  a  storm  by  landing  at  Rye  ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
Satire  turns  the  escape  into  a  miracle,  in  such  an  encomiastick  strain  of 
I'ompliment  as  poetry  too  often  seeks  to  pay  to  royalty. 

From  the  sixth  of  these  poems  we  learn. 

Midst  empire's  charms,  how  Carolina's  heart 
Glow'd  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  art. 

since  the  grateful  poet  tells  us,  in  the  next  couplet. 

Her  favoufis  diffused  to  that  degree. 
Excess  of  goodness  I  it  has  dawnM  on  me* 

Her  Majesty  had  stood  godmother  and  given  her  name  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Lady  whom  Young  married  in  1731  ;  and  had  perhaps  shewn  someatten* 
tion  to  Lady  Elizabeth's  future  husband. 

The  fifth  Satire,  •«  On.  Women."  was  not  published  till  1727  ;  and  die 
sixth  not  till  1728. 

To  these  poems,  when  in  1728,  he  gathered  them  into  one  publication, 
he  prefixed  a  preface ;  in  which  he  observes,  that  "  no  man  can  convent 
*^  much  in  the  world. but,  at  what  he  meets  with,  he  must  either  be  insen^Ue 
♦*  or  grieve,  or  be  angry  or  smile.  Now  to  smile  at  it,  and  turn  it  into  ridi- 
*^  cule/'  he  adds,  '<  I  think  most  eligible,   as  it  hurts  ourselves  least,  tod 

gives  vice  and  folly  the  greatest  offence.  Laughing  at  the  misconduct  ef 

the  world,  will  in  a  great  measure,  ease  us  of  any  more  disagreeable  pas- 
^^  sion  about  it.  One  passion  is  more  effectually  driven  out  by  another  thai 
**  by  reason,  whatever  some  teach."  So  wrote,  and  so  of  course  thoc^h^ 
tht  lively  and  witty  satirist  at  the  grave  age  of  almost  fifty,  who,  many  yeirs 
earlier  in  life  wrote  the  *^  Last  Day."  After  all.  Swift  pronounced  of  these 
natives  that  they  should  either  have  been  more  angry,  or  more  merry. 

b  it  noi  somewhat  singular  that  Young  preserved,  without  any  palliawft 
thi>  j.:c*::ct ,  ;^o  bluntly  decisive  in  favour  of  laughing  at  the  world,  in  the 
sair.c  collect ;oci  of  his  works  which  contains  the  mournful,  angry,  gloooj 

\r  ir.r  c  uc'«i  I  I.  of  the  preface  he  applies  Plato's  beautiful  fable  of  Ac 
'*  iJ:ri:i  oiL'.nt'  : J  i;.oJjr:i  pceiiv,  with  the  addition,  *•  that  poetry,  like 

«  Lore, 
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«*  I  Love,  IS  a  little  subject  to  blindness,  which  makes  her  mistake  her  way  to 
*'  preferments  and  honours ;  and  that  she  retains  a  dutiful  admiration  of  her 
"  father's  family  ;  but  divides  her  favours,  and  generally  lives  with  her 
"  mother's  relations."  Poetry,  it  istiue,  did  not  lead  Young  to  preferments 
or  to  honours,  but  was  there  not  something  like  blindness  in  the  flattery 
which  he  sometimes  forced  her,  and  her  sister  Prose,  to  utter  ?  She  was 
always,  indeed,  taught  by  him  to  entertain  a  most  dutiful  admiration  of 
riches ;  but  surely  Young,  though  nearly  related  to  Poetry,  had  no  connexion 
with  her  wh^nn  Plato  makes  the  mother  of  Love.  That  he  courld  not  well 
complain  ot  being  related  to  Poverty  appears  clearly  from  the  frequent 
bounties  which  his  gratitude  records,  and  from  the  wealth  which  he  left 
behind  him.  By  "  The  Universal  Passion"  he  acquired  no  vulgar  fortune, 
more  than  three  thousand  pounds.  A  considerable  sum  had  already  beea 
swallowed  up  in  the  South- Sea :  For  this  loss  he  took  the  vengeance  of  an 
author.  His  muse  makes  poetical  use  more  than  once  of  a  South-Sea 
Dream. 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  Spence,  in  his  Manuscript  Anecdotes,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Rawlinson,  that  Young,  upon  the  publication  of  his  "  Uixiversal 
•*  Passion,"  received  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton  two  thousand  pounds  ;  and 
that,  when  one  of  his  friends  exclaimed,  "  Two  thousand  pounds  for  a 
"  poem  !"  he  said  it  was  the  best  bargain  he  ever  made  in  his  life,  for  the 
poem  was  worth  four  thousand. 

This  story  maybe  true  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  raised  from  the  two 
answers  of  Lord  Burghleigh  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  Spencer's  Life. 

After  inscribing  his  Satires,  not  perhaps  without  the  hope  of  prelerments 
and  honours,  to  such  names  as  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  Mr.  Dodirgton,  Mr. 
Spencer  Compton,  Lady  Elizabeth  Germain,  anl  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he 
returns  to  plain  panegyric.  In  17^6,  he  addressed  a  poem  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  of  which  the  title  sufficiently  explains  the  intention.  If  Young 
must  be  acknowledged  a  ready  celebrator,  he  did  not  endeavour,  or  did  not 
choose,  to  be  a  lasting  one,  ''  The  Instalment"  is  among  the  pieces  he  did 
BOt  admit  into  the  number  of  his  excuseahle  writings.  Yet  it  contains  a 
couplet  which  pretends  to  pant  after    the  power  of  bestowing  immortality  : 

O  hovi  I  long,  enkindled  by  the  theme, 
In  deep  eternity  to  l.'.unch  thy  name  ! 

The  bounty  of  the  former  reign  seems  to  have  been  continued,  possibly 
increased,  in  this.  Whatever  it  might  have  been,  the  poet  thought  he  de- 
served it ;  for  he  wa^  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  what,  without  his  ac« 
acknowledgment,  wovliid  now  perhaps  never  have  been  known  : 

My  breast,  O  Walpole,  glows  with  grateful  fire. 

The  streams  of  Royal  bounty,  ttuned  by  thee. 

Refresh  the  dry  domains  of  poesy. 

•  If 
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If  the  purity  of  modern  patriotism  will  term  Young  a  pensioner,  it  must  it 
least  be  confessed   he  was  a  grateful  one. 

The  reign  of  the  new  monarch  was  ushered  in  by  Young  with  **  Ocen, 
an  Ode."  The  hint  of  it  was  taken  from  the  royal  speech,  wicb  recoia- 
mended  the  encrease  and  encouragement  of  the  seamen;  ihvt  they  ought  be 
<«  invited,  rather  than  compelled  by  force  and  violence,  to  enter  intb  the 
service  of  their  country ;"  a  plan  which  humanity  must  lament  that  policy 
has  not  even  yet  been  able,  or  willing  to  carry  into  execution.  Prefiied 
to  the  original  publication  were  an  **^de  to  the  King,  Pater  Patriae^"  and 
an  "  Essay  on  Lyrick  Poetry."  It  is  but  justice  to  confess,  that  he  preserved 
neither  of  them  ;  and  that  the  ode  itself,  which  in  the  first  edition,  andia 
the  last,  consists  of  seventy- tliree  stanzas,  in  the  author's  own  edition  ii 
reduced  to  forty-nine.  Among  the  omitted  passages  is  a  *'Wiah,'*  that  con- 
cluded the  poem,  which  few  would  have  suspected  Young  of  formii^;  aod 
of  which  few,  after  having  formed  it,  would  confess  something  like  ihdr 
fhame  by  suppression. 

It  stood  originally  so  high  in  the  author's  opinion,  that  he  intituled  the 
poem,  «  Ocean,  an  Ode.  Concluding  with  a  Wish."  This  Wish  coqasftof 
thirteen  stanzas.  The  first  runs  thus : 

O  may  I  steal 

Along  the  vale 
Of  humble  life,  secure  from  foes  I 

My  friend  sincere. 

My  judgment  clear. 
And  gentle  business  oiy  repose  f 

The  three  last  stanzas  are  not  more  remarkable  for  just  rhymes  ;  bol^ 
altogether,  they  will  make  rather  a  curious  page  in  the  life  of  Young, 

Prophetic  schemes. 

And  golden  dreams. 
May  I,  unsanguine,  cast  away  ! 

Have  what  I  bave^ 

And  live,  not  leave^ 
Enamour'd  of  the  present  day  \ 

My  hours  my  own  f 

My  faults  unknown  / 
My  chief  revenue  in  content  \  • 

Then  leave  one  beam 

Of  honest  fame  / 
And  scorn  the  labour'd  monument  / 

Unhurt  my  um 

Till  that  great  turn 
When  mighty  Nature's  self  shall  die. 

Tall 
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Time  cease  to  glide. 

With  human  pride. 

Sunk  in  the  ocean  of  eternity  f 

It  is  whimsical  that  he,  who  was  soon  to  bid  adieu  to  rhyme,  should  fix 
upon  a  measure  in  which  rhyme  abounds  even  to  satiety.  Of  this  Jie  said, 
in  his  "  Essay  on  Lyrick  Poetry,**  prefixed  to  the  poem — "  For  the  more 
**  harhiany  likewise  I  chose  the  frequent  return  of  rhyme,  which  laid  me 
^*  under  great  diflSculties.  But  difficulties,  overcome,  give  grace  and  plea- 
*•  sore.  Nor  can  I  account  for  the  pleasure  of  rhyme  in  general  (of  which  the 
"  moderns  are  too  fond)  but  from  this  truth.**  Yet  the  moderns  surely  de- 
serve not  much  censure  for  their  fondness  of  what,  by  his  own  confession, 
affords  pleasure,  and  abounds  in  harmony. 

The  next  paragraph  in  his  Essay  did  not  occur  to  him  when  he  talked  of 
that  great  turn"  in  the  stanza  just  quoted.  ^^  But  then  the  writer  must 
take  care  that  the  difficiflfy  is  overcome.  That  is,  he  must  make  rhyme 
consistent  with  as  perfect  sense  and  expression,  as  could  be  expected  iC  he 
was  perfectly  free  from  that  shackle.** 
Another  part  of  this  Essay  will  convict  the  following  stanza  of,  what 
every  reader  will  discover  in  it,  "  involuntary  burlesque*" 

The  northern  blast. 
The  shattered  mast. 
The  syrt,  the  whirlpool,  and  the  rock. 
The  breaking  spout. 
^  The  stars  gone  out  * 

The  boiling  streight,  the  monster's  shock. 

But  would  the  English  poets  fill  quite  so  many  volunjcs,  if  all  their  pro- 
ductions were  to  be  tried,  like  this,  by  an  elaborate  essay  on  each  particular 
species  of  poetry  of  wliich  they  exhibit  specimens? 

If  Young  be  not  a  lyric  poet,  he  is  ^t  least  a  critic  in  that  sort  of  poetry; 
and,  if  his  lyric  poetry  can  be  proved  bad,  it  was  first  proved  so  by  his  own 
criticism.     This  surely  is  candid. 

Mil  bourne  was  styled  by 'Pope  <*  the  fairest  of  critics,*'  only  because  he 
exhibited  his  own  version  of  Virgil  to  be  compared  with  Dryden's  which  he 
condemned,  and  with  which  every  reader  had  it  otherwise  in  his  power  to 
compare  it.  Young  was  iurely  not  the  most  urjfair  of  poets  for  prefixing 
to  a  lyric  composition  an  essay  on  Lyric  Poetry  so  just  and  impartial  as  to 
condemn  himself. 

We  shall  soon  come  to  a  work,  before  which  we  find  indeed  no  critical 
Essay,  but  which  disdains  to  shrink  from  the  touchstone  of  the  severest 
critic ;  and  which  certainly,  as  I  remember  to  hare  heard  you  say,  if  it  con- 
tain some  of  the  worst,  contains  also  some  of  the  best  things  in  the  language. 

Soon 
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Soon  after  the  appearance  of  "  Ocean/  when  he  was  almost  fifty.  Young 
entered  into  Orders.  In  April  17x8,  not  long  after  he  put  on  the  gown, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain*  to  George  the  Second, 

The  tragedy  of  **  The  Brothers,"  which  was  already  in  rehearsal,  he 
immediately  withdrew  from  the  stage.  The  managers  resigned  it  with 
some  reluctance  to  the  delicacy  of  the  new  clergyman.  The  Epilogue  to 
«*  The  Brothers,**  the  only  appendages'  to  any  of  his  three  plays  which  he 
added  himself,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  of  the  kind.  He  calls  it  an  his- 
torical Epilogue.  Finding  that  "  Guilt's  dreadful  close  his  narrow  scene 
denied,"  he,  in  a  manner,  .continues  the  tragedy  in  the  Epilogue,  and  re- 
lates how  Rome  revenged  the  shade  of  I^emetrius,  and  punished  Perseus 
**  for  this  night's  deed." 

Of  Young's  taking  orders  something  is  told  by  the  biographer  of  R)pe, 
which  places  the  easiness  and  simplicity  of  the  poet  in  a  singular  light. 
When  he  determined  on  the  Church,  he  did  not  address  himself  to  Sherlock, 
to  Atterbury,  or  to  Hare,  for  the  best  instructions  in  Theology,  but  to  Pope, 
who,  in  a  youthful  frolick,  advised  the  diligent  perusal  of  Thomas  Aquioai. 
With  this  treasure  Young  retired  from  interruption  to  an  obscure  place  ia 
the  suburbs.  His  poetical  guide  to  godliness  hearing  nothing  of  him  during 
half  a  year,  and  apprehending  he  might  have  carried  the  jest  too  far,  sought 
after  him,  and  found  him  just  in  time  to  prevent  what  Ruff  head  calls  ^ao 
'*  irretrievable  derangement." 

That  attachment  to  his  favourite  study,  which  made  him  think  a  poet  the 
surest  guide  in  his  new  profession,  left  him  little  doubt  whether  poetry  were 
the  surest  path  to  its  honours  and  preferments.  Not  long  indeed  after  he 
took  orders,  he  published  in  prose,  1728,  "A  true  Estimate  of  Human  Life," 
dedicated,  notwithstanding  the  Latin  quotations  with  which  it  abounds,  to 
the  Queen;  and  a  sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons,  17291 
on  the  martyrdom  of  King  Charles,  intituled,  **  An  Apology  for  Princes, 
"  or  the  Reverence  due  to  Government."  But  the  "  Second  Discourse," 
the  counterpart  of  his  "  Estimate,"  without  which  it  cannot  be  called  "1 
true  estimate,"  though  in  1728  it  was  announced  as  "soon  to  be  pub- 
lished," never  appeared  i  and  his  old  friends  the  Muses  wer«  not  forgot- 
ten. In  1730  he  relapsed  to  poetry,  and  sent  into  the  world  "  Impsriuffi 
"  Pelagi :  a  Naval  Lyric,  written  in  imitation  of  Pindar's  Spirit,  occasiond 
*'  by  his  Majesty's  Return  from  Hanover,  September,  1729,  and  the  suc- 
"  ceeding  Peace."  It  is  inscribed  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  In  the  Preface 
ve  are  tuld,  that  the  Ode  is  the  most  spirited  kind  of  Poetry,  and  that  the 
Pindaric  is  the  most  spirited  kind  of  Ode.  «  This  I  speak"  he  adds,  with 
sufBcient  candour,  *'  at  my  own  very  great  peril.  But  truth  has  an  eternal 
"  title  to  our  confession,  though  we  are  sure  to  suffer  by  it."  Behold,  agaifc 
*'  the  fairest  of  poets.  Young's  "Imperiuro  Pelagi"  was  ridiculed  in  Field- 
"  ingsTom  Thumb;"  but,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  one  of  his  pieces 
f^J2Jch  thu  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts"  deliberately  refused  to  orn. 
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Not  long  after  this.Pindaric  attempt,  he  published  two  Epistles  to  Pope, 
*'  coucerning  the  Authors  of  the  Age,"  1730.  Of  these  poems  one  occasioit 
seems  to  have  been  anappreKension  lest,  from  the  liveliness  of  his  satires, 
he  should  not  be  deemed  sufficiently  serious  for  promotion  in  the  Church. 

In  July  1730  he  was  presented  by  his  College  to  the  rectory  of  Welwyn 
in  Hertfordshire.  In  May  1731,  henflarried  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee.  His  connexion  with 
this  lady  arose  from  his  father's  acquaintance,  already  mentioned,  with  Lady 
Anne  Wharton,  who  was  coheiress  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley  in  Oxford- 
shire. Poetry  had  lately  been  taught  by  Addison  to  aspire  to  the  arms  of 
nobility,  though  not  with  extraordinary  happiness. 

We  may  naturally  conclude  that  Young  now  gave  himself  up  in  some 
measure  to  the  comforts  of  his  new  connexion,  and  to  the  expectations  of 
that  preferment  which  he  thought  due  to  his  poetical  talents,  or,  at  least, 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  so  frequently  been  exerted. 

The  next  production  of  his  Muse  was  "  The  Sea-piece,"  in  two  odes. 

Young  enjoys  the  credit  of  what  is  called  an  "  Extempore  Epigram  on 
"Voltaire;"  who,  when  he  was  in  England,  ridiculed,  in  the  company  of 
the  jealous  English  poet,  "  Milton's  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death" 

You  are  so  witty,  profligate,  and  thin. 

At  once  we  think  thee  Milton,  Death,  and  Sin* 

From  the  following  passage  in  the  poetical  Dedication  of  his  "  Sea-piece" 
to  Voltaire,  it  seems  that  this  extemporaneous  reproof,  if  it  must  be  extem- 
poraneous, for  what  few  will  now  affirm  Voltaire  to  have  deserved  any  re- 
proof, was  something  longer  than  a  distich,  and  something  more  gentle  than 
the  distich  just  quoted. 

No  stranger.  Sir,  though  ^rn  in  ibrtign  climes. 

On  Dorset  Downs,  when  MiIcoo*s  page. 

With  Sin  and  Death  provok'd  thy  rage. 

Thy  rage  provok'd,  who  sooth'd  with  gentle  rhymes  ? 

By  "  Dorset  Downs"  he  probably  meant  Mr.  Dodington's  seat.  In  Pitt's 
Poems  is  "  An  Epistle  to  Dr.  Edward  Young,  at  Eastbury  in  Dorsetshire, 

f*  on  the  Review  at  Sarum,  172Z." 

f 

Wh  Ic  with  your  Dodington  retir'd  you  sit, 

Charm*d  with  his  flowing  Burgundy  and  wir,  &c. 

Thomson,  in  his  Autumn,  addressing  Mr.  Dodington,  calls  his  seat  the 
seat  of  the  Muses,  i 

Where,  m  ihe  secret  bowtr  and  winding  walk, 
I>r  YirtuwUi  Ycuii^  arj  thec.thej  twine  the  bay. 

The 
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The  praises  Thomson  bestows  but  a  few  lines  before  on  Philip!,  dhe 
second 

Who  noWy  durst,  in  rhyme-unfetterM  vcrsf, 
With  British  freedom  sing  the  British  song, 

added  to  Thomson's  example  and  success,  might  perhaps  induce  Young,  ai 
we  shall  see  presently,  to  write  his  great  work  without  rhyme. 

In  1734  he  published  "  The  foreign  Address,  or  the  best  Argument  for 
*«  Peace,  occasioned  by  the  British  Fleet  and  the  Posture  of  Affairs.  Writ- 
*^  ten  in  the  Character  of  a  Sailor.*'  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  author'i 
four  volumes. 

He  now  appears  to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  overtaking  Pindar,  tod 
perhaps  ^t  last  resolved  to  tujn  his  ambition  to  some  original  species  of 
poetry.  This  poem  concludes  with  a  formal  farewell  to  Ode,  which  few  of 
Y'oung's  readers  will  regret. 

My  shell,  which  Clio  gave,  viWxch  Kini^s  applaud , 
Which  Europe's  bleed iag  Genius  called  abroad. 
Adieu  ! 

In  a  species  of  poetry  altogether  his  own  he  next  tried  his  skill,  and  suc- 
ceeded. 

Of  his  wife  he  was  deprived  in  1741.  Lady  Elizabeth  had  lost,  after  her 
marriage  with  Young,  an  amiable  daughter,  by  her  former  husband,  just 
after  she  was  married  lo  Mr«  7^emple,  son  of  Lord  Palmerston  ;  Mr.  Tem- 
ple did  not  long  remain  after  his  wife,  though  be  was  married  a  second  time 
to  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Barnard's,  whose  son  is  the  present  peer.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Temple  have  generally  been  considered  as  Philander  and  Narcissa. 
From  the  great  friendship  which  constantly  subsisted  between  Mr.  Temple 
and  Young,  as  well  as  from  other  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  the 
poet  had  both  him  and  Mrs.  Temple  in  view  for  these  characters ;  thoog^ 
at  the  same  time  some  passages  respecting  Philander  do  not  appear  to  salt 
either  Mr.  Temple  or  any  other  person  with  whom  Young  was  known  w 
be  connected  or  acquainted,  while  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  Narcisfl 
have  been  constantly  fouiid  applicable  to  Young's  daughter-in-law. 

At  what  short  intervals  the  poet  tells  us  he  was  wounded  by  the  deathiof 
the  three  persons  particularly  lamented,  none  that  has  read  the  "  Nigte 
**  Thoughts"  (and  who  has  not  read  them  ?)  needs  to  be  informed* 

Insatiate  Archer  !  could  not  one  suffice  ? 

Thy  shaft  flew  thrice ;  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain  % 

And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  bad  fiUM  her  horn. 

Yet  how  is  it  possible  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  and  Lady  Eliiabeik 
Young  could  be  tb^sc  three  victims,  over  whom  Young  has  hitherto  beeo 

pitied 
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piticJ  for  hl^ria5to  pour  tli>i  *'  MiJaighi  Sorro^rs"  of  his  religious  poetry? 
Mrs.  Temple  died  ia  1736;  Mr.  Temple  tour  years  aftervirarJs  ia  I7401 
and  the  poet'3  wife  sevea  monrhs  after  Mr.  Temple  in  I741.  Hvj.v  could 
ihe  insatiate  Archer  thrice  slay  his  peace,  in  these  three  persons,  "  ere  thrice 
the  moon  had  fiii'd  her  horn  ?" 

But  in  the  short  preface  to  **'  The  Complaint"  he  seriously  tells  us,  "  that 
*'  the  occasion  of  this  poem  was  real,  nv^t  fictitious;  and  that  the  facts 
**  mentioned  di.l  naturally  pour  these  moral  reflections  on  the  thought  of 
**  the  writer."  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  these  three  contradictory  lines 
the  poet  complains  more  than  the  father-in-law,  the  friend,  or  the  widower. 

Whatever  names  belong  to  these  facts,  or,  if  the  names  be  those  generally 
supposed,  whatever  heightening  a  poet's  sorrow  rnay  have  given  the  facts; 
to  the  sorrow  Young  felt  from  them,  religion  and  morality  are  indebted 
for  the  *'  Wight  Thoughts."  There  is  a  pleasure  sure  in  sadness  which 
mournenonly  know  I  * 

Of  these  poems  the  two  or  three  first  have  been  perused  periiaf>s  more 
€agerl5(  and  more  frequently  than  the  rest.  When  he  got  as  far  as  the  fourth 
or  fiftli,  hisorijjinal  motive  for  lakingup  the  pen  was  answered;  his  grief 
was  naturally  either  diminished  or  exhausted.  We  still  find  the  same  pious 
poet ;  but  we  hear  less  of  i'liiiander  and  Narcis^ia,  and  les:>  of  the  mourner 
whom  he  loved  to  pity. 

Mrs.  Temple  died  of  a  consumption  at  Lyons,  in  her  way  to  Nice,  the 
year  after  her  marriao': ;  that  is,  when  poetry  relates  the  fact,  '*  in  her  bridal 
hour."  It  is  more  ih:in  porcicaliy  true,  th^c  Youn^  accompanied  her  to  the' 
continent. 

I  flew,  I  snatch'dher  from  the  rigid  Norths  1 

And  b3re  her  nearer  10  xht  sua. 

But  In  vain.  Her  funeral  was  attended  with  the  difficulties  painted  in  such 
animated  colours  in  Night  the  Third.  After  her  death,  the  remainder  of 
the  party  passed  the  ensuing  winter  at  Nice«- 

The  poet  seems  perhaps  in  these  compositions  to  dwell  with  more  melan- 
choly on  the  death  uf  Philander  and  Narcissa,  than  of  his  wife.  But  it  ig 
only  for  this  reason.  He  who  runs  and  reads  may  remember,  that  in  the 
••  Night  Tlioughts"  Philander  and  Narcissa,  are  often  mentioned,  and  ofcea 
lamented.  To  recollect  lamentations  over  the  author's  wife,  the  memor/ 
must  have  been  charged  with  distinct  passages.  This  lady  brought  him  one 
child,  Frederick,  now  living,  to  whom  the  Prince  oi*  Wales  was  godfather* 

That  domestic  grief  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  thanked  for  these  orna* 
meats  to  our  language,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Nor  would  it  be  commoa 
hardiness  to  contend,  that  worldly  discontent  had  no  hand  in  these  joint 
productions  of  poetry   and  piety.     Yet  am  I  by  n^  means  sure  that. 

Vol.  I.  42S[  at 
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In  the  fifth  «  Night"— 

And  burns  Lorenzo  still  for  the  suUioie 
Of  life  ?  to  hang  hi.^  airy  n^scon  high  ? 

Is  this  ^  picture  of  the  son  of  the  rector  of  Wcl  wyn  ? 

Eight  "  Night—" 

lt\  foreign  realms  (for  thou  hast  travelled  far}«*> 
which  even  now  docs  not  apply  to  his  son. 

In  «  Night"  five— 

So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  Clarissa's  fare. 

Who  gave  thtr  angel-boy  on  whom  he  <fote«. 

And  died  to  give  him,  orphanM  in  his  birth  ? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  '*  Nightl  we  find — 

Lorenzo,  to  recriminate  if  just, 

I  grant  the  man  is  vain  who  wrftes  for  praise. 

Bot,  to  cut  short  all  enquiry;  if  any  one  of  these  passage?,  if  any  passip 
in  the  poems  be  applicable,  my  friend  shall  pass  for  Lorenzo.  The  son  of  the 
author  of  the  **  Night  Thoughts"  was  not  old  enough,  when  they  wwe 
written,  to  recriminate,  or  to  be  a  father.  The  "  Night  Thoughts"  were 
l)egun  immediately  after  the  mournful  event  of  1741.  The  first  "Nights* 
appear  in  the  books  of  the  company  of  Stationers,  a?  the  property  of  Robert 
Dodsley,  1742.  The  Preface  to '«  Night"  seven  is  dated  July  the  7th,  1744. 
The  marriage  in  consequence  of  which  the  supposed  Lorenzo  was  born, 
happened  in  May,  1731-  Young's  child  wa?;  not  born  till  June  i''33.  la 
1741  this  Lorenzo,  this  finished  infidel,  this  father  to  whose  education  Vice 
had  for  some  years  put  the  last  hand,  was  only  eight  years  old. 

An  anecdote  of  this  cruel  sort,  so  open  to  contradiction,  so  impossiblefo 
be  true,  who  could  propagate  ?  Thus  easily  are  blasted  the  reputation  cf 
the  living  and  of  the  dead. 

Who  then  was  Lorenzo  ?  exclaims  the  readers  I  have  mentioned.  If 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  was  his  son,  which  would  have  been  finely  terriUe 
was  he  not  his  nephew,  his  cousin? 

These  are  questions  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  answer.  For  the  sake  of 
human  nature',  I  could  wish  Lorenzo  to  have  been  only  the  creation  of  the 
Poet's  fancy :  like  the  Quintus  of  Anti-Lucretiiis,  *'  quo  nomine,"  a« 
Polignac,  **  queaivis  Atheum  intellige. '  That  this  was    the?   case,  muf 

expressiooi 
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xoressionsin  the  **  Night  Thoughts"  would  seem  to  prove,  did  not  a  pas* 
»ge  in  "  Night"  Eight  appear  to  shew  that  he  had  somebody  in  his  eye  for 
he  groundwork  at  least  of  the  painting.  Lovelace  or  Lorenzo  may  be 
eigned  characters ;  but  a  writer  does  not  feign  a  name  of  which  he  only 
nves  the  initial  letter. 

Tell  not  Calista.    She  w'lll  laugh  thee  dead. 

Or  send  thee  to  her  hermitage  with  L.—  *  *v 

The  Biographia,  not  satisfied  with  pointing  out  the  son  of  Young,  in  that 
ion's  life-time,  as  his  father's  Lorenzo,  travels  out  of  its  way  into  the  hi*- 
:ory  of  the  son,  and  tells  of  his  having  been  forbidden  his  college  at  Ox- 
:ord  for  misbehaviour.  How  such  anecdotes,  were  they  true,  tend  to  il- 
ustrate  the  life  oF  Young,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover^  Was  the  son  of  the 
luthor  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts  indeed  forbidden  his  college  for  a  time,  at 
>ne  of  our  universities?  The  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  is  by  some  sup-' 
posed  to  have  been  disgracefully  ejected  from  the  other.  From  juvenile 
follies  who  is  free  ?  But,  whatever  the  Biographia  choose  to  relate,  the  son 
)f  Young  experienced  no  dismission  trom  his  college  either  lasting  ortetn* 
porary 

Yet,  were  nature  to  indulge  him  with  a  second  youth,  and  to  leave  him 
It  the  Jiame  tiine  the  experience  of  that  which  is  past,,  he  would  probably 
(pend  it  differently — who  would  not?— he  would  certainly  be  the  occasion 
>f  less  uneasiness  to  his  father.  But,  from  the  same  experience,  he  would 
as  certainly,  in  the  same  case,  be  treated  differently  by  his  father. 

Young  was  a  poet:  poets,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  do  not  make  the 
best  parents.  Fancy  and  imagination  seldom  deign  to  stoop  from  their 
heights ;  always  stoop  unwillingly  to  the  low  level  of  common  duties.  Aloof 
From  vulgar  life,  they  pursue  their  rapid  flight  beyond  the  ken  of  mortals, 
and  descend  not  toearch  but  when  compelled  by  necessity.  The  prose  of 
ordinary  occurrences  is  bfeneath  the  dignity  of  poets* 

He,  who  is  connected  with  the  author  of  the  **  Night  Thoughts/'  only 
by  veneration  for  the  Poet  and  the  Christiaw,  may  be  allowed  to  observe, 
that  Young  is  one  of  thqse,  concerning  whom,  as  you  remark  in  your  ac- 
count of  Addison,  it  is  proper  rather  to  say  "  nothing  that  is  kilse  than  all 
that  is  true." 

But  the  son  of  Young  would  almost  sooner,  T  know,  pass  for  a  Lorenzo, 
than  sec  hirpself  vindicated,  at  the  expence  of  his  father's  memory,  fron> 
follies  which,  if  it  may  be  thought  blameable  in  a  boy  to  have  comitiited 
them,  it  is  surely  praise- worthy  in  a  man  to  lament,  and  certainly  not  only 
unnecessary  but  cruel  in  a  biographer  to  record. 

Of  the  **  Night  Thoughts,"  notwithstanding  their  author's  professed  re- 
tirement, all  are  inscribeU  to  great  or  to  growing  names.     He  had  not  yet 

-  weaned 
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weaned  himself  from  Eark  and  Dukes,  from  Speakers  of  the  House  of 
Commons^  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer.     In  «  Night"  Eight  the  politician  plainly  betrays  himself-^*- 

Think  no  post  needful  that  demands  a  koave. 
When  late  our  civil  helm  was  shifring  hands. 
So  P— —  thought :  think  better  if  you  can. 

TPti  it  must  be  (fonfessed,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  «  Night"  Nine,  weary 
perhaps  of  courting  earthly  patrons,  he  tells  his  soul. 

Henceforth 

Thy  pafrdH  he,  whose  diadem  hjis  dropt 

Yon  gems  of  heaven;  Eternity  thy  prize;. 

And  leave  the  racen  of  the  world  their  own.  ^ 

• 

The  Fourth  «  Night"  was  addressed  by  "  a  much-indebted  Muse^  to  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Yorke,  now  Lord  Hardwidce ;  who  meant  to  have  laki  the 
^Muse  under  still  greater  obligations,  by  the  living  of  Sheofield  in  Essex,  if 
it  had  become  vacant. 

The  first  *^  Night"  concludes  with  this  passage— i-— 

Dirk,  though  not  blind,  like  thee,  Meonides : 

Or  Milton,  thee.    Ah  ?  could  I  reach  your  strain  : 

Or  his  who  made  Meonides  our  own !  * 

Man  too  he  sung.    Immortal  man  I  sing. 

Oil  bad  he^prest  his  theme,  pursued  the  track 

Which  opens  out  of  darkness  into  izj  !     . 

Oh  had  he  mounted  on  his  wing  of  fire. 

Soared,  where  I  sink,  and  sung  immortal  man-^ 

How  had  ic  blest  mankind,  and  rescued  me  ! 

•  To  the  author  of  these  lines  was  dedicated,  in  1756,  the  first  volume  of 
an  "  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,''  which  attempted,  whether 
justly  or  not,  to  pluck  from  Pope  his  "  Wing  of  Fire,"  and  to  reduce  him 
to  a  rank  at  least  one  degree  lower  than  the  first  class  of  English  poets.  If 
Young  accepted  and  approved  the  dedication,  he  countenanced  this  atuck 
upon  the  fame  of  him  whom  he  invokes  as  his  Muse* 

Part  of  **  paper- sparing"  Pope's  Third  Book  of  the  "  Odyssey,*  deponted 
in  the  Museum,  is  written  upon  the  back  of  a  letter  signed  E.  Young,  which 
18  clearly  the  hand-writing  of  our  Young.  The  Letter,  dated  only  May  die 
id,  seems  obscure ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  frieiKkhip  he  re- 
quests was  a  literary  one,  and  that  he  had  the  highest  literary  opinion  of 
Pone.     The  request  was  a  prologue,  I  am  told- 

«Deir 
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«  Dear  Sir,  May  the  ad. 

<<  Having  been  often  from  home,  I  know  not  if  you  have  done  me  the 
favour  of  calling  on  me*  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  I  much  want  that  in* 
stance  of  your  friendship  I  mentioned  in  ray  last;  a  friendship  I  am  very 
**  sensible  I  can  receive  from  no  one  but  yourself.  I  should  not  urge  this 
*^  thing  so  much  but  for  very  particular  reasons ;  nor  can  you  be  at  a  loss  to 
"  conceive  how  a  *  trifle  of  this  nature  may  be  of  serious  moment  to  me ;  and . 
'*  while  I  am  in  hopes  of  the  great  advantage  of  your  advice  about  it,  I  shall 
^*  not  be  so  absurd  as  to  make  any  further  step  without  it.  I  know  you  are 
*'  much  engaged,  and  only  hope  to  hear  of  you  at  your  entire  leisure. 

**  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  faithful 
**  and  obedient  servant, 

«  E.  YOUNG." 

.Nay,  cve?n  after  Pope's  death,  he  says,  in  *' Night'*^  Seven : 

Pope,  who  couldst  make  immortals,  art  thou  dead  t 

Either  the  "  Essay,"  then,  was  dedicated  to  a  patron  who  disapproved  its 
doctrine, .  which  I  have  been  told  by  the  author  was  not  the  case ;  or  Young 
appears,  in  hispid  age,  to  have  bartered  for  a  dedication,  an  opinion  enter- 
tained of  his  friend  through  all  that  part  of  life  when  he  must  have  been  best 
able  to  form  opinions.  ^ 

From  this  account  of  Young,  two  or  three  short  passages,  which  stand 
almost  together  in  "Night"  Four,  should-not  be  excluded.  They  afford 
a  picture,  by  his  own  hand,  from  the  study  of  which  my  readers  may  choose 
to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  features  of  his  mind  and  the  complexion 
of  his  life. 

Ah  me  ?  the  dire  effect 
.    or  loitering  here,  of  death  defrauded  long ;  it 

Of  old  80  gracious  (and  let  that  suffice), 
1^  very  master,  knows  me  not. 

Pve  been  so  long  rememberM  Pm  forgot. 

When  in  hii  courtiers*  ears  I  pour  my  plaint^ 

They  drink  it  as  the  Nectar  of  the  Great) 

And  iqueete  ray  hand^  and  beg  me  come  to-morrovr* 


Twice  told  the  period  spent  on  stubborn  Tioyt 
Courc^favour,  yet  untakco,  I  hsiege. 

If 
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If  this  song  lives.  Posterity  shall  know 
One«  (hough  in  Britain  born,  with  courtiers  bre</« 
Who  thought  ev'n  gold  might  come  a  day  too  late  j 
Nor  on  his  subtle  death-bed  plannM  his  scheme 
For  future  vacaricies  in  church  or  state, 

Dechict  from  the  writer's  age  •*  twice  told  the  period  spent  on  siobbora 
Troy,"  and  you  will  still  leave  him  more  than  forty  when  he  sate  down  to 
the  miserable  siege  of  court- favour.     He  has  before  told  us 

*'  A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed." 

After  all,  the  siege  seems  to  have  been  raised  only  in  consequence  of  what 
the  General  thought  his  "  death-bed.* 

By  these  extraordinary  Poems,  written  after  he  was  sixty,  of  which  I  have 
been  led  to  say  so  much,  I  hope  bv  the  wish  of  doing  justice  to  the  living 
and  the  dead,  it  was  the  <lesire  of  Young  to  be  principally  knownl  He  en- 
titled the'four  volumes  which  he  published  himself.  •<  The  Works  of  the 
«  Author  of  the  Night  Thoughts."  Wliile  it  is  remembered  that  from  these 
he  excluded  many  of  his  writings,  let  it  not  be  ibry>tten  thja^  the  rejected 
pieces  contained  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  or  of  rePgion. 
Were,  every  thin§L»that  Young  ever  wrote  to  be  published,  he  would  only  ap- 
pear perhaps  in  a  less  respectable  light  as  a  poet,  and  more  despicable  asi 
dedicaitor:  he  would  not  pass  for  a  worse  christian,  or  for  a  worse  man. 
This  enviable  praise  is  due  to  Young.  Can  it  be  claimed  by  every  writer? 
His  dedications,  after  all,  he  had7)erhaps  no  rij;ht  to  suppress.  They  all, 
I  believe,  speak,  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  his  gratitude,  of  favoars  re- 
ceived ;  and  I  know  not  whether  the  author,  who  has  once  solemnly  printed 
0zn  acknowledgement  of  a  favour,  should  not  always  print  it. 

Is.  it  to  the  credit  or  discredit  of  Young,  as  a  poet,  th^i  of  his  **  Nigbt 
"  Thoughib*'  the  French  are  particularly  fond  ? 

Of  the  "  Epitaph  on  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk,*'  dated  1740,  all  I  know 
is    that  I  find  it  in  the  laie  body  oi  Enghsh  Pociry,  and  that  I  am  sorryio 

find  it  there. 

Notwithstanding  the  farewell  which  he  seemed  to  have  taken  ia  the 
**  1. light  Thoughts"  of  every  thing  which  bore  the  least  resemblance  toain- 
bitioU>  he  dipped  again  in  politics.  In  1745  ^  wrote  ^  Reflections  ontbe 
*«  public  Situation  of  the  Kingdom,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle;' 
indigtUUt,  as  it  appears,  to  behold 

^-a  pope-bred  princeling  crawl  ashore. 

And  whistle  cut  thrMts,  with  those  swerds  that  scrapVf 

5  Their  barren  rocks  for  wretched  sustenance^ 

'"  To  cut  bis  passage  to  the  British  throne, 

Tia 
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This  political  poem  might  he  called  a  "  Night  Thought."  Indeed  it  was 
originally  printed  aa  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts."  though  he 
did  not  gather  it  with  his  other  works. 

•  Prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  Howe's  "  Devout  Meditations*'  is  a 
Letter  from  Young,  dated  January  19,  175Z,  addressed  to  Archibald 
Klacauly,  Esq  ;  thanking  him  for  the  book,  which  he  says^^  he  shall  never 
'<  lay  far  out  ofTiis  reach  :  for  a  greater  demonstration  of  a,  sound  head 
and  a  sincere  heart  he  never  saw." 

^^  '753>  when  "  The  Brothers"  had  lain  by  him  above  thirty  years,  it 
appeared  upon  the  stage.  If  any  part  of  his  fortune  had  been  acquired  by 
servility  of  adulation,  he  now  determined  to  deduct  from  it  no  inconsiderable 
sum,  as  a  gift  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  To  this 
sum  he  hoped  the  profits  of  "The  Brothers"  would  amtHint.  In  this  cal- 
culation he  was  deceived ;  but  by  the  bad  success  of  his  play  the  Society  was 
not  a  loser.  The  author  made  up  the  sum  he  originally  intended^  iHuch 
Tras  a  thousand  pounds,  fror^i  his  own  pocket. 

The  next  performance  which  he  printed  was  a  prose  publicatioiwentituled, 
"  The  Centaur  not  fabulous,  in  six  Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  Life  in 
Vogue."  The  conclusion  is  dared  November  29,  i754«  In  the  t^iird  Letter  • 
is  described  the  death-bed  of  the  "  gay,  you ng,  noble,  ingenious,  accomfdished 
and  roost  "  wretched  Altamont."  His  last  words  were—**  My  principles 
**  have  poisoned  my  friend,  my  extravagance  has  beggarlB  my  boy,  my  un>- 
**  kindness  has  murdered  my  wife  I"  Either  Altamont  and  Lorenzo  wefe 
the  twin  production  of  fancy,  or  Young  was  unlucky  enough  to  know  two 
characters  who  bore  no  little  resemblance  to  each  other  in  perfection  of 
wickedness.  Report  has  been  accustomed  to  call  Ahamont  Lord  Euston. 

^  The  Old  Man's  Relapse,"  occasioned  by  an  Epistle  to  Walpole,  if  writ- 
ten by  Young,  which  I  much  doubt,  must  have  been  written  very  late  itk 
life.  Jt  has  beep  seen,  I  am  told,  in  a  Miscellany  published  thirty  years  beM 
fore  his  death.  In  1758,  he  exhibited   "  the  Old  Man's  Relapse"  in.  more  * 
than  words,  by  again^becoming  a  dedicator,  and  publishing  a  seunon  ad- 
dressed to  the  King. 

The  lively  Letter  in  prose  on  **  Original  Composition,"  addressed  to 
Richardson  the  author  of  Clarissi,  appeared  in  I759«  Though  he  despair 
of  breaking  through  the  frozen  obstructions  of  age' and  ware's  incumbent 
cloud,  into  that  flow  of  thought  and  brightness  of  expression  which  sub- 
jects so  polite  require ;"  yet  is  it  more  like  the  producuon  of  untamed,  un- 
bridled youth,  than  of  jaded  fourscore.  Some  sevenfold  volumes  put  him 
in  mind  of  Ovid's  sevenfold  channels  of  the  Nile  at  the  ^conflagration. 
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Such  leaden  labour*  arc  like  Lycurgus's  iron  money,  which  was  so  much 
less  in  value  than  in  bulk,  that  it  required  barns  for  strong  boxes,  and  a 
yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  five  hundred  pounds. 

If  there  is  a  famine  of  invention  in  the  land,  we  mi>st  travel,  he  ssys,  like 
Joseph's  brethren,  far  for  food;  we  must  visit  the  remote  and  rich  aniicnts. 
But  an  inventive  genius  may  safely  stay  at  home;  that,  like  the  widow's 
cruse,  is  divinely  replenished  from  within,  and  affords  us  a  miraculous  de- 
light. He  asks  why  it  should  seem  altogether  impossible,  that  Heaven's  latest 
editions  ef  the  human  mind  may  bethe  most  correct  and  fair  ?  And  John- 
son, he  tells  us,  was  very  learned,  as  Sampson  was  very  strong,  to  hb  ovn 
hurt.  Blind  to  the  nature  of  tragedy,  he  pulled  down  all  antiquity  on  his 
head,  and  buried  himself  uncer  it. 

Is  this^care^  incumbent  cloud,''  or  "  the  frozen  obstructions  of  agcf* 

In  this  letter  Pope  is  severely  censured  for  his  "fall  from  Homcfs 
mimhcrs,  free "  as  air,  lofty  and  harmonious  as  the  spheres,  into  childi^ 
shackles  and  "  tinkling  sounds;  for  putting  Achilles  in  petticoats  a  second 
time :"  but  we  are  told  that  the  dying  swan  talked  over  an  Epic  plan  with 
Young  a  few  weeks  before  his  decease. 

Young's  chief  inducement  to  write  this  letter  was,  as  he  confesses,  thai  be 
might  erect  a  monumental  marble  to  the  memory  of  an  old  friend.  He,  who 
employed  his  pious  pen  for  almost  the  last  time  in  thus  doing  justice  ioth« 
exemplary  deatlV^bed  of  Addison,  might  probably,  at  the  close  of  his  own 
life,  afford  no  unuseful  lesson  for  the  deaths  of  others. 

In  the  postcript  he  writes  to  Richardson,  that  he  will  see  in  his  next  huv 
far  Addison  is  an  original.  But  no  other  letter  appears. 

The  few  lines  which  stand  in  the  last  edition,  as  *'sent  by  Lord  Melcombe 
'*  to  Dr.  Young,  not  long  before  his  Lordship's  death,*'  wei-e  indeed  so  senr, 
but  tirere  only  an  introduction  to  what  was  there  meant  by  **  The  Masc^ 
f*  *' latest  Spark.**  The  poem  is  necessary,  whatever  may  be  its  merit,  siucf 
the  preface  to  it  is,  already  printed.  Lord  Melcombe  called  his  Tusculi* 
•*  LaTrappe." 

"  Love  thy  country,  wish  it  well. 

Not  with  too  intense  &  care, 
'Tis  enough,  that,  when  it  fell. 

Thou  its  ruin  didst  not  share. 

Envy's  censure.  Flattery's  praise. 

With  unmoved  indifference  view  i 
Learn  to  tread  Life's  dangerotis  nutze^ 

With  unerring  Virtue's  clue. 

Void  of  strong  desire  and  fear. 

Life's  wide  ocean  trust  no  more  ; 
Strive  thy  litde  bark  to  steer 

With  the  tide,  but  near  the  shore* 
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Thds  prepared,  thy  shorten*d  sail 

Shall,  whene'er  the  winds  increafe. 
Seizing  each  propitious  gale. 

Waft  thee  to  the  Port  of  Peac4:, 

Keep  thy  conscience  from  otFence, 

And  tempestuous  passions  free. 
So,  when  thou  art  called  from  bence> 

Elasy  shall  thy  passage  be  ; 

Easy  shall  thy  passage  be/  . 

Chearful  thy  allotted  stay. 
Short  the  account  'twixr  God  and  thee ; 

Hope  shall  aieet  thee  on  the  way  ; 

Truth  shall  lead  thee  to  the  gate, 

Mercy's  self  shall  let  thee  in. 
Where  its  never  changing  state  * 

Full  perfeaioo  shall  begin/'  r 

The  Poem  jwras  accompanied  by  a  Letter. 

«  Za  Trafpe,  the  27th  of  Ox:t.  I'jCu 
^  Dear  Sir,  ^ 

"  You  seemed  to  like  the  ode  I  sent  you  for  your  amusement ;  I  nov 
*'  send  it  you  as  a  present.  If  you  please  to  accept  of  it,  and  are  willing  that 
**  our  friendship  should  be  known  when  we  are  gone,  you  will  be  pleased 
^*  to  leave  this  among  those  of  your  own  papers  that  may  possibly  see  the 
"  light  by  a  posthumous  publication-  God  send  us  heaUh  i^hiic  we  stay, 
*/  ahd  an  easy  journey  ! 

**  My  dear  Dr.  Young,  - 

,t  "  Yours,  most  cordially, 

*'  M«LCOMBE.'* 

In  176Z,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  Young  published  **  Resignation.*** 
Notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which  it  was  really  forced  from  him  by  the 
'world,  criticism  has  treated  it  with  no  common  severity.  If  it  shall  be  thought 
not  to  deserve  the  highest  praise,  on  the  other  side  of  fourscore,  by  whom, 
except  by  Newton  and  by  \Valler,has  praise  been  merited  ? 

To  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  famous  champion  of  Shakspeare,   I  am  indebted 

for  the  history  of  "  Resignation.'*    Observing  that  Mrs.  Boscawen,  in  the 

midst  of  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  admiral,  derived  consoladon  from  the 

perusal  of  the  *•  Night  Thoughts,"  Mrs.  Montagu  proposed  a  visit  to  the 

author.  From  conversing  with  Young,  Mrs.  Boscawen  derived  still  further 

consolation ;  and  to  that  visit  she  and  the  world  were  indebted  for  this  poem. 

{t  compliments  Mrs.  Montagu  in  the  following  line^ : 

4  P  z  Yet 


^ 
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Yet,  write  I  must,     A  Lady  soei. 
How  shameful  hejr  request  I 

My  brain  In  labour  with  dull  rhyme*' 
tier's  teeming  with  the  best  I* 

And  again 


A  friend  jou  have  and  I  the  same* 

Whose  prudent  soft  address 
Will  bring  to  life  those  healing  thoughts 

Which  died  in  your  dtscress. 

That  friend,  the  spirit  of  my  theme 

Extracting  for  your  etjse. 
Will  leave  to  me  the  dreg,  in  thoughts 

Too  common  ^  such  ai  these* 

By  the  same  Lady  I  am  enabled  to  say,  in  her  own  words,  that  Young's 
unbounded  genius  appeared  to  greater  advantage  in  the  companion,  than 
even  in  the  author;  that  the  Christian  was  in  him  a  character  still  more 
inspired,  more'enrapturedj  more  sublime  than  the  poet;  and  that,  in  his 
ordinary  conversation, ' 

—letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high. 
He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky. 

Notwiihstandirtg  Young  had  said,  in  his  "  Conjectures  on  original  Com 
position,"  that  **  blank  verse  is  verse  unfalten,  uncurst ;  ver^e  reclaimed,  re- 
**  inthroncd  in  the  true  language  of  the  Gods  :'■  notwithstanding  he  admi- 
nistered consolation  to  his  own  grief  in  this  immortal  language.  Mr»  Bos- 
cawen  was  comforted  in  rhyme. 

While  the  poet  and  the  christian  were  applying  this  comfort.  Young  had 
himself  occasiop  for  comfor^  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  Rich- 
'  ardson,  who  was  printing  the  former  part  of  the  poem.    Of  Jkichardsco's 
death  he  says     *  ■  ■■ 

When  heaven  would  kindly  set  us  free. 
And  earch^s  enchantment  end ; 
.'?,  It  cakes  the  (nose  effectual  meant. 

And  robs  us  of  a  friend. 

To  "  Resignation"  was  prefixed  an  Apology  for  its  appearanoe :  to 
which  more  credit  is  due  than  to  the  generality  of  such  apologies,  frooi 
Young's  unusual  anxiety  that  no  more  productions  of  his  old  ageshoald 
disgrace  his  fofmtr  fame.  In  his  will,  dated  February  1760,  he  clc^rcscf 
his  executors,  in  a  particular  tnaaner^  that  all  his  manuscript  book  and  VQ- 
tiq^s  whatever,  might  be  bmned,  except  his  book  of  accounts* 
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In  September  1764  he  added  a  kind  of  codicil,  whei*ein  he  made  it  his 
ying  intrcaty  to  his  housekeeper,  to  whom,  he  left  iqooI.  *^  that  all  his  ma- 
'  nuscripts  might  be  destroyed  as  soon  ds  he  was  dead,  which  would  greatly 
'  oblige  her  deceased  friend^* 

It  may  teach  mankind  the  uncertainty  of  worldly  friendships,  to  know 
hat  Young,  either  by  surviving  those  he  loved,  or  by  outliving  their  affec- 
ions,  c^uldonly  recollect  the  names  of  two /riViw/i,  his  housekeeper  and  a 
latter,  to  mention  in  his  will ;  and  it  may  serve  to  repress  that  testamentary 
>ride,  which  too  often  seeks  for  sounding  names  and  titles,  to  be  informed 
hat  the  author  of  ihe  **  Night  Thoughts"  did  not  blush  to  leave  a  legacy  to 
Its  "  friend  Henry  Stevens,  a  hatter  at  the  Temple-gate."  Of  these  two 
emaining  friends,  one  went  before  Young.  But,  at  eighty-four  "  where, •* 
IS  he  asks  in  The  Centaur^  "  is  that  world  into  which  we  were  born  ?'* 

The  same  humility  which  marked  a  hatter  and  housekeeper  for  the  friends 
>f  the  author  of  the  **  Night  Thoughts,"  had  before  bestowed  the  same  title 
m  his  footman,  in  an  epitaph  in  his  "  Church^yaid"  upon  James  Barker, 
la  ted  1749 ;  which  I  am  glad  to  find  in  the  late  collection  of  his  works. 

Young  and  his  housekeeper  were  ridiculed,  with  more  ill-nature  than 
prir,  in  a  kind  of  novel  published  by  KidgeU  in  1755,  called  "The  Card,** 
under  the  names  of  Dr.  Elwes  and  Mrs.  Fusby. 

In  April  i7(#5«  at  an  age  to  which  few  attain,  a  period  was  put  to  the  life 
of  Young. 

He  had  performed  no  duty  for  three  or  foi^r  years,  but  he  retained  his'in- 
tellects  to  the  last. 

Much  is  told  in  the  *^  Biographia,"  which  I  know  not  ta  have  been  true, 
of  the  manner  of  his  burial :  of  the  master  qnd  children  bf  a  charity-school, 
which  he  founded  in  his  parish,  who  neglected  to  attend  their  benefactor's 
corpse ;  and  of  a  bell  which  was  not  caused  to  toll  as  often  as  upon  those 
occasions  bells  usually  toll.  Had  that  humanity,  which  b  here  lavished 
upon  things  of  lijttle  consequence  either  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead,  been 
shewn  in  its  proper  place  to  the  Uving,  I  should  have  had  less  to  say  about 
Lorenzo.  They  vho  lament  that  these  misfortunes  happened  to  Youngs 
forget  the  praise  he  bestows  upon  Socrates,  in  the  Preface  to  "  Night" 
Seven,  for  resenting  his  1  nend's  request  about  his  funerah 

During  some  part  of  hi^  life  Young  was  abroad,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  learn  any  particulars. 

In  his  seventh  Satire  he  say^, 

When,  after  battle,  I  the  fielc}  have  seen 

Spread  o^ef  with  gbaatly  shapes  which  once  were  men. 

It  is  known  also,  that  from  this  or  from  some  other  field  he  once  wandered 

into  the  camp,  with  a  classic  in  his  h^nd,  which  he  was  reading  intently  \ 

and  had  some  difficulty  to  proi^e  that  he  was  only  an  absfent  poet,  and  apt  9 

spy. 

The 
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The  curious  reader  of  Young's  life  will  naturally  inquire  to  what  it  was 
owing  thar,  though  he  lived  almost  forty  years  after  he  took  Orders,  which 
included  one  whole  reign  uncommonly  long,  and  part  of  another,  he  was 
never  thought  worthy  of  the  least  pieferment.  The  author  uf  the  "Night 
^^  Thoughts"  ended  his  days  upon  a  Living  which  came  to  him  from  his 
College  without  any  favour,  and  to  which  he  probably  had  an  eye  when  he 
determined  on  the  Church.  To  satisfy  curiosity  of  this  kind  is,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  far  from  easy.  The  parties  themselves  know  not  often,  at 
the  instant,  why  they  are  neglected,  or  why  they  are  preferred.  The  ne- 
glect of  Young  is  by  some  ascribed  to  his  having  attached  himself  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  his  having  preached  an  offensive  sermon  at  St. 
James's.  It  has  been  told  me  that  he  had  two  hundred  a  year  in  the  late 
reign,  by  the  patronage  of  Walpole ;  and  that,  whenever  any  one  reminded 
the  King  of  Young,  the  only  answer  was,  "  he  has  a  pension."  All  the 
Yight  thrown  on  this  inquiry,  by  the  following  Letter  from  Seeker,  onlj 
^rves  to  shew  at  what  a  late  period  of  life  the  author  of  the  "  Night 
**  Thoughts"  solicited  preferment : 

Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  July  8,  1758. 
"  Good  Dr.  Young, 
"  I  have  long  wondered,  that  more  suitable  no^ce  of  your  great  merit 
**  hath  not  been  taken  by  persons  in  power.  But  how  to  remedy  the  omis- 
"  sion  I  see  not.  No  encouragement  hath  ever  been  given  me  to  mention 
"  things  of  this  nature  to  his  Majesty.  And  therefore,  in  all  likelihood, 
*'  the  only  consequence  of  doing  it  would  be  weakening  the  little  influence, 
^'  which  else  1  may  possibly  have  on  some  other  occasions.  Your  fortune 
**  and  youf  reputation  set  you  above  the  need  of  advancement ;  and  your 
*'  sentiments,  above  that  concern  for  it,  on  your  own  account,  which,  on 

**  that  of  the  public,  is  sincerely  felt  by, 

<f  Your  loving  Brother, 

«  Tho.  Cant." 

^t  last  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  he  was  appointed,  in  ^761,  Clerk  of  the 
Closet  to  the  Princess  Dowager. 

One  obstacle  must  have  stood  not  a  little  in  the  way  of  that  prefenncnt 
sifter  which  his  whole  life  seems  to  have  panted.  Though  he  took  Orders, 
he  never  entirely  shook  off  Politics.  He  was  always  the  Lion  of  hb  noaster 
Milton,  "  pawing  to  get  free  his  hinder  p^rts."  By  this  conduct,  if  he 
gained  some  friends,  he  made  many  enemies. 

Again,  Young  was  a  poet ;  and  again,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  poets 
by  profession  do  not  always  make  the  best  clergymen.  If  the  author  of  the 
«  Night  Thoughts"  composed  many.sermons,  he  did  not  oblige  the  puUic 

with  many. 

Besides^  in  the  latter  pj^rt  of  life.  Young  was  fond  of  holding  himself  out 

lor  3  man  retired  from  the  world.  But  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
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same  vers^  which  contains  "oblitus  mcowm,"  contains  also  "  obliviscehdus 
"  el  illis."  The  brittle  chain  of  worldly  friendship  and  patronage  is  broken 
as  effectually,  when  one  goes  beyond  the  length  of  it,  as  when  the  other  does* 
To  the  vessel  which  is  sailing  from  the  shore,  it\)nly  appears  that  the  shbre, 
also  recedes;  in  life  it  ifs  truly  thus.  He  who  retires  from  the  world  will 
find  himself,  in  reality,  deserted  as  fast,  if  not  faster,  by  the  world.  The 
public  is  not  to  be  treated  as  the  coxcomb  treats  hi's  mistress;  to  be  threl^- 
ened  with  desertion,  in  order  to  increase  fondness. 

Young  seems  to  have  been  taken  ^t  his  word.     Notwithstanding  his  frc-  ^ 
quent  complaints  of  being  neglected,  no  hand  was  reached  out  to  pull  him 
from  that  retirement  of  which  he  declared  himself  enamoured.     Alexander 
assigned  no  palace  for  the  residence  oi  Diogenes^  who  boasted  his  surly  sa- 
tisfaction with  his  tub.    ' 

Of  the  domestick  manners  and  petty  habits  of  the  author  of  the  "Night 
Thoughts,"  I  hoped  to  have  given  you  an  account  from  the  best  authority; 
but  who  shall  dare  to  say.  To-morrow  I  will  be  wise  ©r  virtuous,  or  to- 
morrow I  will  do  a  particular  thing  ?  Upon  enquiring  for  his  housekeeper, 
I  learned  that  she  was  buried  two  days  before  I  reached  the  town  of  her 
abode. 

In  a  Letter  from  Tscharner,  a  noble  foreigner,  to  Count  Haller, 
Tscharner  says,  he  has  lately  spent  four  days  with  Young  at  Welwyn,  where 
the  author  tastes  all  the  ease  and  pleasure  mankind  can  desire.  ^^  Everv 
thing  about  him  shews  the  man,  each  individual  being  placed  by  rule.  All 
is  neat  without  art.  He  b  very  pleasant  in  conversation,  and  extremtly 
polite.*' 

This,  and  more,  may  possibly  be  true,  but  Tscharner's  was  a  first  visit, 
a  visit  of  curiosity  and  admiration,  and  a  visit  which  the  author  expected. 

Of  Edward  Young  an  anecdote  which  wanders  among  readers  is  not  irul!, 
that  he  was  Fielding's  Parson  Adams.  The  original  of  that  famous  paint- 
ing was.  William  Young,  who  was  a  clergyman.  He  supported  an  uncom- 
fortable existence  by  translating  for  the  booksellers  from  Greek ;  and,  if  he 
did  not  seem  to  be  his  cTwn  friend,  was  at  least  no  man's  enemy,  Yfci  the 
facility  with  which  this  report  has  gained  belief  in  the  world,  argues,  vyere 
it  not  suflSciently  known,  that  the  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts"  bore 
sorpe  resemblance  to  Adams. 

The  attention  which  Young  bestowed  upon  the  perusal  pf  books  is  not 
unworthy  imitation.  When  any  passage  pleased  him,  he  appears  to  have 
folded  down  the  leaf.  On  these  passages  he  bestowed  a  second  reading* 
But  the  labours  of  man  arc  too  frequently  vain.  Before  he  returned  to  miich 
of  what  he  had  once  approved,  he  died.  Many  of  his  books,  which  I  have 
seen,  are  by  those  notes  of  approbation  30  swelled  beyond  their  real  bulk, 
that  they  will  hardly  shut. 

What 
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Wbat  though  wc  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  fanie  f 
Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  Here  he  lies! 
And  dust  i9  dust  concludes  her  noblest  song. 

The  author  of  these  lines  is  not  without  his  Hicjacet* 

By  thf  good  sense  of  his  son,  it  contains  none  of  that  praise  which  oo 
marble  can  make  the  had  or  the  foolish  merit;  which,  without  thedireain 
of  a  stone  or  a  turf,  will  find  its  way,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  deserving. 

M.  S. 
Optimi  parentis 
Edwaudi  Y0UNG9  LL.  D. 

Hojui  Ecdesiae  rect*  .  ^ 

£t  Elizabethas 

faraa,  praenob.  ' 

Conjugis  ejus  amantissimae 
Pio  &  gratissimo  animo  " 

Hoc  marroor  posuic 
F.  Y. 
Filius  saperstes. 

Is  It  not  strange  that  the  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts'*  has  inscribed 
no  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  lamented  wife?  Yet,  what  marble  will 
endure  as  long  as  the  poems? 

Such,  my  good  friend,  is  the  account  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
of  the  great  Young.  That  it  may  be  long  before  any  thing  like  what  I  have 
just  transcribed  be  necessary  for  you,  is  the  sincere  wish  of. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  greatly  obliged  Friend, 

LincolnVInn,  HERBERT  CroFT,  JuO. 

Sept,  1780. 

P.  S.  This  account  of  Young  was  seen  by  you  in  manuscript,  you  knor, 
Sir;  apd,  though  I  could  not  prevail  on  you  .to  make  any  alterations,,  joo 
iasisted  on  striking  out  One  passage,  because  it  said,  that,  if  I  did  not  wish 
)rou  to  live  long  for  your  sake,  I  did  for  the  sake  of  myself  and  of  the  wodd. 
But  this  postscript  you  will  not  see  before  the  printing  of  it ;  and  J  willsay 
here,  in  spite  of  you,  how  I  fed  myself  honoured  and  bettered  by  you^ 
friendship:  and  thft,  if  I  do  credit  to  the  church,  after  which  I  alvap 
longed,  and  for  which  T  am  now  going  to  give  in  exchange  the  biar,  thoQ|h 
^not  at  so  late  a  period  of  life  as  Yoi^ng  took  orders,  it  wiU  be  owio^  ioDO 
small  measure,  to  my  having  had  the  happiness  of  calling  the  author  of 
•*  The  Rambler**  my  friend. 

Oxford,  _  H.  C 

or 
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Of  Young*s  Poems  it  Is  dilEcult  to  give  aay  general  character;  for  he 
has  QO  uniformity  of  manner :  one  of  his  pieces  has  no  great  resemblance  to 
another.  He  began  to  write  early^  and  continued  long  ;  and  at  different 
times  had  different  iiiodes  of  poetical  excellence  in  view.  His  numbers  are 
sometimes  smooth*  and  sometimes  rugged;  his  style  is  sometimes  concate* 
nated^  and  sometimes  abrupt ;  sometimes  diffusive^  and  sometimes  concise* 
His  plan  seems  to  have  started  in  his  mind  at  the  present  moment,  and  his 
thoughts  appear  the  effect  of  chance,  sometimes  adverse,  and  sometime 
lucky,  with  very  little  operation  of  judgment. 

He  was  not  one  of  the  writers  whom  experience  improves,  and  who  ob- 
serving their  own  faults  become  gradually  correct.  His  Poem  on  the  *^  Last 
Day,'*  his  first  great  performance,  has  an  equability  and  propriety,  ^hich 
he  afterwards  either  never  endeavoured  or  never  attained.  Many  para« 
graphs  are  noble,  and  few  are  mean,  yet  the  whole  is  languid  ;  the  plan  is 
too  much  extended,  and  a  succession  of  images  divides  and  weakens  the 
general  conception ;  but  the  great  reason  why  the  reader  is  disappointed  is^  . 
that  the  thought  of  the  Last  Day  makes  every  m<^n  more  than  poetical, 
by  spreading  over  his  mind  a  general  obscurity  of  sacred  horror^  that  op- 
presses distinction,  and  disdains  expressiori« 

His  story  of  **  Jane  Grey*'  was  never  popular.  It  is  written  with  ele- 
gance enough,  but  Jane  is  too  heroic  to  be  pitied. 

The  **  Universal  Passion"  is  indeed  a  very  great  performance.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  series  of  Epigrams:  but  if  it  be,  it  is  what  the  author  intendeds 
his  endeavour  was  at  the  prcdacti,)n  of  striking  distichs  and  pointed  sen- 
tences; and  \m  distichs  have  the  weight  of  solid  sentiment,  and  his  points 
the  sharpnessof  resistless  truth. 

His  characters  are  often  selected  with  discernment,  and  drawn  with  nice- 
ty; his  illustrations  are  often  happy,  and  his  reflections  often  just-  His 
species  of  satire  is  between  those  of  Horace  and  Juvenal^  and  he  has  the 
gaiety  of  Horace  without  his  laxity  of  numbers,  and  the  morality  of  Juve- 
nal with  greater  variation  of  images.  He  plays,  indeed,  only  on  the  sur- 
face of  life;  he  never  penetrates  the  recesses  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  the 
whole  power  of  his  poetry  is  exhausted  by  a  single  perusal;  his  conceits 
please  only  when  they  surprise. 

To  translate  he  never  condescetuled,  unless  his  '*  Paraphrase  on  JoV* 
may  be  considered  as  a  version ;  in  which  he  has  not,  I  think,  been  unsuc- 
cessful; he  indeed  favoured  himself,  by  diusing  those  parts  which  most 
easily  admit  the  ornaments  of  English  poetry. 

He  had  least  success  in  his  lyric  attempts,  in  which  beseems  to  harebeea 
under  some  malignant  influence :  he  is  always  labouring  to  be  great,  and 
at  last  is  only  turgid. 

In  his  "  Night  Thoughts'*  he  has  exhibited  a  very  wide  di^^lay  of  otigipal 
poetry,  variegated  with  deep  reflections  and  striking  allusions,  a  wilderness 
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of  thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of  fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hxieami 
of  every  odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few  poems  in  which  blank  verse  coold 
not  be  changed  for  rhyme  but  with  disad? antage.  The  wild  diffusion  of  tbe 
sentiments,  and  the  digressive  sallies  of  imagination,  would  have  been  con- 
pressed  and  restrained  by  confinement  to  rhyme.  The  excellence  of  tbis 
work  is  not  exactness  but  copiousness ;  particular  lines  are  not  to  be  Tt- 
garded ;  tbe  power  is  in  the  whole,  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  magiuficence 
like  that  ascribed  to  Chinese  plantation,  the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  and 
endless  diversity. 

-  His  last  poem  was  the  *^  Resignation ;"  in  which  he  made,  ss  he  wis  ac* 

-eostomed,  an  experiment  of  a  new  mode  of  writing,  and  socceeded  better 

fhan  in  his  "  Ocean"  or  his  "  Merchant.**    It  was  very  falsely  represented 

as  a  proof  of  decaying  faculties.    There  is  Young  in  every  stanza,  sodiis 

be  often  was  in  his  highest  vigour. 

His  tragedies  not  making  part  of  tbe  Collection,  I  had  forgotten^  till  Mr. 
Steeyens  recalled  tbero  to  my  thoughts  by  remarking,  that  he  seemed  to  hare 
one  favourite  catastrophe,  as  his  three  Plays  all  concluded  with  lavish  sni" 
cide;  a  method  by  which,  as  Dryden  remarked,  a  poet  easily  rids  hissceiK 
of  persons  whom  he  wants  not  to  keep  alive.  In  "  Busiris"  there  are  the 
greatest  ebullitions  of  imagination ;  but  the  pride  of  Busiris  is  such  as  no 
other  man  can  have,  and  the  whole  is  too  remote  from  known  life  to  raise 
either  grief,  terror,  or  indignation.  The  "  Revenge"  approaches  mudi 
nearer  to  human  practices  and  manners,  and  therefore  keeps  possession  of 
the  stage:  the  first  design  seems  suggested  by  "  Othello;"  but  the  reflecti- 
ons, the  incidents,  and  the  diction,  are  original.  The  moral  observations 
are  so  introduced,  and  so  expressed,  as  to  have  all  the  novelty  that  can  be 
required.  Of  "  The  Brothers"  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  nothing  since  no- 
thing was  ever  said  of  it  by  the  publick. 

It  must  be  allowed  of  Young's  poetry,  that  it  abounds  in  thought,  bet 
without  mi^ch  accuracy  or  selection.  When  he  laysholdof  anillustratioo, 
he  pursues  it  beyond  expectation,  sometimes  happily,  as  in  his  parallel  of 
Sluichilver  with  Pleasure,  which  I  have  heard  repeated  with  approbatioB 
by  a  Lady,  of  whose  praise  he  would  have  been  justly  proud,  and  whidib 
very  ingenious,  very  subtle,  and  almost  exact ;  but  sometinaes  he  is  kss 
lucky,  as,  when  in  his  ^*  Night  Thoughts,"  having  it  dropped  into  his  imnii 
that  the  orbs,  floating  in  space,  might  be  called  the  cluster  of  creation,  hi 
thinks  on  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  says,  that  they  all  hang  on  the  great  TiBT, 

drinking  "  the  nectareous  juice  of  immortal  life." 

His  conceits  are  sometimes  yet  less  valuable.    In  the  •*  Last  Day,'  he 

liopes  to  illustrate  the  re-assembly  of  the  atoms  that  compose  the  hanoi 

body  at  the  "  Trump  of  Dooro,^  by  the  collection  of  bees  into  aswann* 

the  tinkling  of  a  pan. 

TV 
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The  Prophet  says  of  Tyre,  that  **  her  Merchants  are  Princes,'^  Young 
says  of  Tyre  in  bis  Merchant," 

Her  merchants  Princes,  and  each  dtcJi  a  Throm. 

Let  burlesque  try  to  go  beyond  him. 

He  has  the  trick  of  joining  the  turgid  and  familiar:  to  buy  the  allianco 
>f  Britain,  "  climes  were  paid  down,"  A-ntithesijis  his  farourite,  **  They 
for  kindness  hate ;"  and  "  because  she's  right,  she*s  ev^r  in  the  wrong." 

His  versification  is  his  own,  neither  his  blank  nor  his  rhymmg  lines  have 
my  resemblance  to  those  of  former  writers;  he  picks  up  no  hemistichs,  he 
copies  no  favourite  expressions;  he  seems  to  have  laid  up  no  stores  of 
thought  or  diction,  but  to  owe  all  to  the  fortuitous  suggestions  of  the  pre- 
sent moment.  Yet  I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  when  once  he  had  formed 
a  new  design,  he  then  laboured  it  with  very  patient  industry,  and  that  he 
composed  with  great  labour,  and  frequent  revisions. 

His  verses  are  formed  by  no  certain  model ;  for  he  is  no  mot^  likei  himself 
in  his  different  productions  than  he  is  like  others.  He  seems  never  to  htw 
^udied  prosody,  nor  to  have  had  a^y  direction  but  from  his  own  car*  BuC 
rith  albhis  defects^  be  was  a  man  of  genius  ^nd  a  poe^. 
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OF  DAVID  MALLET,  having  no  written  memorial,  I  am  able  to  gFvc 
no  other  account  than  such  as  is  supplied  by  the  unauthorised  loquacity 
of  common  fame,  and  a  very  slight  personal  knowledge. 

He  was  by  his  original  one  of  the  Macgregors,  a  clan,  that  became,  aboot 
Btxty  years  ago,  pnder  the  conduct  of  Robin  Roy,  so  formidable  and  so  in- 
famous for  violence  and  robbery,  that  the  name  was  annulled  by  a  legal  abo* 
liti«n ;  and  when  they  were  all  to  denominate  themSw-lves  anew,  the  father, 
I  suppose,  of  this  author,  called  himself  Malloch. 

David  Malloch  was,  by  the  penury  of  his  parents,  compelled  to  be  Jamtw 

•  of  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh;  a  mean  office,  of  which  he  did  not  af- 
terwards delight  to  hear.  But  he  surmounted  the  disadvantages  of  his  birth 
^nd  fortune;  for  when  the  Duke  of  Montrose  applied  to  the  College  of 
Edinburgh  for  a  tutor  to  educate  his  sons,  Malloch  was  recommended;  and 
I  never  heard  that  he  dishonoured  his  credentials. 

When  his  pupils  were  sent  to  see  the  world,  they  were  entrusted  to  his 
care ;  .ind  having  conducted  thetri  round  the:  common  circle  of  modish  tra- 
vch,  he  returned  with  them  to  London,  where,  by  the  jnfluence  of  the  family 

*  in  which  he  resided,  he  naturally  gained  admission  to  many  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  the  highest  caarqcter,  to  wits,  nobles,  and  statesmen. 

Of  his  works,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  trace  the  series.     His  first  pro- 
duction was  "  William  and  Margaret'^;"  of  which,  though  it  contains  no- 
thing very  striking  or  difficult,  he  has  been  envied  the  reputation ;  and  pla- 
giarism has  been  boldly  charged,  but  never  proved. 
^  Not 

•  Mallct't  «  William  and rrargarct"  yra»  prxnud  in  Aaron  HiU*f  "  Plain  Dealer,"  No,  ji. 
Jaly  24;  1 714.  In  iu  original  state  it  was  very  difiescst  from  what  it  it  in  the  Jast  cditioo  of  bit 
works.    Hi,  J*  \ 
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Not  long  tifterwards  he  published  the  *^  Excursion*'  (1728);  a  desultory 
and  capricious  view  of  such  scenes  of  Nature  as  his  fancy  led  him,  or  his 
knowledge  enabled  him,  to  describe.  It  is  not  devoid  of  poetical  spirit* 
Many  of  the  images  are  striking,  and  many  of  the  paragraphs  are  elegant. 
The  cast  of  diction  seems  to  be  copied  from  Thomson^  whose  **  Seasons" 
were  then  in  their  full  blossom  of  reputation.  He  has  Thomson's  beauties 
and  his  faults. 

His  poem  on  **  Verbal  Criticism"  (1733)  was  written  to  pay  court  to 
Pope,  on  a  subject  which  he  either  did  not  understand  or  *jirilltngly  misrepre-. 
sented;  and  is  little  more  than  an  improvement,  or  rather  expansion,  of  a 
fragment  which  Pope  printed  in  a  MiscoUany  long  before  he  engrafted  it  into 
a  regular  poem.  There  b  in  this  piece  more  pertness  ti^an  wit,  and  more 
confidence  than  knowledge.  The  verdification  is  tolerable,  nor  can  criticism, 
allow  it  a  higher  praise.. 

His  first  tragedy  was  '<  Eurydice,"  acted  at  Drury  Lane  in  1731;  of 
which  I  know  not  the  reception  nor  the  merit,  but  have  hearil  it  mentioned, 
as  a  mean  performance.    Ht  was  not  then  teo  high  to  accept  a  Prologue  and 
Epilogue  from  Aaron  Hill,  neither  of  which  can  be  much  commended. 

Having  cleared  his  tongue  from  his  native  pronunciation  so  a^  to  be.  no 
longer  distinguished  as  a  Scot,  he  seems  inclined  to  disencumber  himself 
from  all  adherences  of  his  original,  and  took  upon  him  to  change  bis  name, 
from  Scotch  Malloch  to  English  Mallet,  without  any  imaginable  reason.of 
preference  which  the  eye  or  ear  can  discover.  What  other  proofs  he  gave 
of  disrespect  to  his  native  country,  I  know  not ;  but  it  was  remarked  of  him^ 
that  he  was  the  only  Scot  whom  Scotchmen  did  not  commend. 

About  this  time  Pope,  whom  he  visited  familiarly,  published  his  ^  Essay 
on  Man,"  but  concealed  the  author;  and  when  Mallet  entered  one  day,  Fope 
asked  him  slightly  what  there  was  new.  Mallet  told  him,  that  the  newest 
piece  was  something  called  an  "  E^say  on  Man/*  which  he  had  inspected 
idly,  and  seeing  the  utter  inability  of  the  audior,  who  had  neither  skill  in 
writing  nor  knowledge  of  his  subject,  had  tossed  it  away.  Fope,  to  punish 
his  self-conceit,  told  him  the  secret. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon  being  prepared  (1740)  for  the  press. 
Mallet  was  employed  to  prefix  a  Life,  which  he  has  written  with  elegance, 
perhaps  with  some  affectation;  but  with  so  much  more  knowledge  of  history 
than  of  science,  that  when  he  afterwards  undertook  the  life  of  Marlborough, 
Warburton  remarked,  that  he  might  perhaps  forget  that  Marlborough  was 
a  general,  as  he  had  forgotten  that  Bacon  was  a  philosopher.  1 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  driven  from  the  palace,  and,  setting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  thp  opposition,  kept  a  separate  court,  he  endeavoured  to 
cncrease  his  popularity  by  the  patronage  of  literature,  and  made  Mallet  his 

under-secretary,  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year;  Thomson 
likewise  had  a  pension ;  and  they  were  associated  in  the  composition  of  the 
\^  Masqq^  pf  Alfred/'  which  in  its  original  state  was  playe^  at  Cliefden  in 

1740; 
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1740 ;  it  was  afterwards  almost  wholly  changed  by  Mallet,  and  brought upoo 
the  stage  at  Drury  Lane  in  1751,  but  with  no  great  success. 

Mallet,  in  a  familiar  conversation  with  Garrick,  discoursing  of  the  dili- 
gencc  which  he  was  then  exerting  upon  the  "  Life  of  Marlborodgb,**  let 
him  know  that  in  the  series  of  great  mcnj  quickly  to  be  ezbibitedy  besbonU 
jfind  a  mch  for  the  hero  of  the  theatre.  Garrick  professed  to  wonder  by 
what  anifice  h«  could  be  introduced ;  but  Mallet  let  him  know^  that,  by  a 
dexterous  anticipation,  he  should  fix  him  in  a  conspicuous  place.  Mr. 
Mallet,"  says  Garrick,  in  his  gratitude  of  exultation,  "  have  you  left  off  to 
«  write  for  the  stage?"  Mallet  then  confessed  that  he  had  a  drama  mUi 
bands*     Garrick  promised  to  act  it :  and  '*  Alfred'*  was  produced. 

The  long  retardaiion  of  the  Life  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  shews,  widi 
strong  conviction,  how  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  posthomoas  re- 
nown. When  he  died,  it  was  soon  determined,  that  his  story  shotUd  be  de- 
livered to  posterity ;  and  the  papers  supposed  to  contain  the  necessary  in- 
formation were  delivered  to  the  lord  Moleswortb,  who  had  been  bis  favon-. 
rite  in  Flanders.  When  Moleswortb  died,  the  same  papers  were  tnuisfened 
with  the  same  design  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  in  some  of  hit  exigencies 
put  them  in  pawn.  They  then  remained  with  the  old  dutchess,  whoia 
ber  will  assigned  the  task  to  Glover  and  Mallet,  with  a  reward  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  a  prohibition  to  insert  any  verses«  Glover  rejected,  I  suppose^ 
with  disdain  the  legacy^  and  devolved  the  whole  work  upon  Mallet ;  who 
bad  from  the  late  duke  of  Marlborough  a  pension  to  promote  his  industiyt 
and  who  talked  of  the  discoveries  which  he  madei  but  left  not,  when  he  died, 
any  historical  labours  behind  him. 

While  he  was  in  the  Prince's  service  he  published  "  Mustapha"^  with  a 
Prologue  by  Thomson,  not  mean,  but  far  inferior  to  that  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Mallet  for  "  Agamemnon."  The  Epilogue  said  to  be  writ^ea 
by  a  friend,  was  composed  in  haste  by  Mallet,  in  the  place  of  one  promised, 
which  was  never  given.  This  tragedy  was  dedicated  to  the  Prince  hbmar 
ter.  It  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane  in  1739,  and  was  well  received,  but  wis 
never  revived. 

In  1740,  he  produced,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  masque  of 
"  Alfred,**  in  conjunction  with  Thomson. 

For  some  time  afterwards  he  lay  at  rest.  After  a  long  interval^  his  next 
work  was  «  Amyntor  and  Theodora,"  (1747),  a  long  story  in  blank  verse; 
in  which  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  copiousness  and  elegance  of  lan- 
guage, vigour  of  sentiment,  and  imagery  well  adapted  to  take  possesaooof 
the  fancy.  But  it  is  blank  verse.  This  he  sold  to  Vaillant  for  one  hon- 
dred  and  twenty  pounds.  The  first  sale  was  not  .great,  and  it  is  now  lost  ia 
forgetfulness. 

Mallet,  by  address  or  accident,  perhaps  by  his  dependance  on  the  Frincef 
found  his  way  to  Bolingbroke  ;  a  man  whose  pride  and  petulanGe  oiade 
his  kindness  difficult  to  gain,  or  keep,  and  whom  Mallet  was  cooknt  locoatt 
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by  an  act,  which  I  hope  was  unwillingly  performed.  When  it  was  found 
that  Pope  had  clandestinely  printed  an  uhauthorised  pamphlet  called  **The 
*^  Patriot  King,''  Bolingbroke,  in  a  fit  of  useless  fury,  i^solved  to  blast  his 
memory,  and  employed  Mallet  (1749)  as  the  executioner  of  his  vengeance. 
Mallet  had  not  virtue,  or  had  not  spirit,  to  refuse  the  office  ;  and  was  re- 
warded, not  long  after,  with  the  legacy  of  lord  Bolingbroke*s  works. 

Many  of  the  political  pieces  had  been  written  during  the  opposition  to 
Walpole,  and  given  to  Franklin,  as  he  supposed,  in  perpetuity.  These, 
among  the  rest,  were  claimed  by  the  will.  The  question  was  referred  to 
arbitrators  ;  but,  when  they  decided  against  Mallet,  he  refused  to  yield  to  the 
award;  and  by  the  help  of  Miller  the  bookseller,  published  all  that  he  could 
find,  but  with  success  very  much  below  his  expectation. 

In  175*;,  his  masque  of  **  Britannia,"  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane  ;  and  his 
tragedy  of  ^' Elvira**  in  1763;  in  which  year  he  was  aj^ointed  keeper  of 
the  Book  of  Entries  for  ships  in  the  port  of  London. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  when  the  nation  was  exasperated  by  ill 
success,  be  was  employed  to  tiirn  the  public  vengeance  upon  Byng,  and 
wrote  a  letter  of  accusation  under  the  character  of  a  "  Plain  Man."  The 
paper  was  with  great  industry  circulated  and  dispersed ;  and  l!e,  for  his 
seasonable  intervention,  had  a  considerable  {tension  bestowed  upon  him, 
which  he  retained  to  his  death. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went  with  his  wife  to  France  ;  but  after  a 
while,  finding  his  health  declining,  he  returned  alone  to  England,  and  died 
in  April  1765. 

HewastwiciB  married,  and  by  his  first  wife  had  several  children".  One 
daughter  who  married  an  Italian  of  rank  named  Cilesia,  wrote  a.  tragedy 
called  ^'  Almida,"  which  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane.  His  second  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  a  nobleman's  steward,  who  had  a  cojiisiderable  fortune,  which 
she  took  care  to  retain  in'herown  hands. 

His  stature  was  diminutive,  but  he  was  regularly  formed,  his  appearance 
till  he  grew  corpulent  was  agreeable,  and  he  suffered  it  to  want  no  recom- 
inendatipn  that  dress  could  give  it.  His  conversation  was  elegant  and  easy. 
The  rest  of  his  character  may,  without  injury  to  his  memory,  sink  into 
silence. 

As  a  writer,  he  cannot  be  placed  in  any  high  class.  There  is  no  species  of 
composition  in  which  he  was  eminent.  His  Dramas  had  their  day,  a  short 
day,  and  are  forgotten :  his  blank  verse  seems  to  my  ear  the  echo  of  Thorn- 
ton. His  "  Life  of  Bacon"  is  known  as  it  is  appended  to  Bacon's  volumes, 
but  is  no  longer  mentioned.  His  works  are  such  as  a  writer,  bustling  in 
the  world,  shewing  himself  in  publick,  and  emerging  occasionally  from  time 
.to  time  into  notice,  might  keep  alive  by  his  personal  influence  ;  but  which 
conveying  little  information,  and  giving  no  great  pleasure,  must  soon  give 
way,  as  the  succession  of  things  produces  new  tapieks  of  conversation,  ^nd 
other  anodei  of  amu^ment. 
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MARK  AKENSIPE  was  born  on  the  ninth  of  November,  1741,  at 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  His  father  Mark  was  a  butcher,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian sect ;  his  mother's  name  was  Mary  Lumsden.  He  received  the  fint 
part  of  his  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Newcastle  ;  and  was  af- 
terwards instructed  by  Mr.  Wi'.son,  who  kept  a  priyatc  academy. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  eent  to  Edinburgh,  that  he  might  quality 
himself  for  the  office  of  a  dissenting  minister,  and  received  some  assistance 
from  the  fund  which  the  Dissenters  employ  in  educating  young  men  of  scanty 
fonune.  But  a  wider  view  of  the  world  opened  other  scenes,  and  promoted 
other  hopes  :  he  determined  to  study  physic,  and  repaid  ttiat  contribution, 
which,  being  received  for  a  different  purpose,  he  justlythought  it  dishononr- 
able  to  retain. 

Whether,  when  he  resolved  not  to  be  a  dissenting  minister,  he  ceased  to 
be  a  Dissenter,  I  know  not*  He  certainly  retained  an  unnecessary  and  oat* 
rageous  ^eal  for  what  he  called  and  thought  liberty;  a  zeal  which  sometioDd 
disguises  from  the  world,  and  not  rarely  from  the  mind  which  it  possesses, 
an  envious  desire  of  plundering  wealth  or  degrading  greatness;  and  of 
which  the  immediate  tendency  is  innovation  and  anarchy,  an  impetuous  ei- 
gerness  to  subvert  and  confound,  with  very  little  care  what  shall  be 
established. 

Akenside  was  one  of  those  poets  who  have  felt  very  early  the  rootioiis<tf 
genius,  and  one  of  tiiose  students  who  have  very  early  stored  their  memoncs 
with  sentiments  and  images.  Many  of  his  performances  were  produced  in  bis 
youth  ;  and  his  greatest  work,  "  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination^**  appeared 
in  1744*  I  have  heard  Dodsley,  by  whom  it  was  published,  relate  tbit 
when  the  copy  was  offered  him,  the  price  demanded  for  it,  which  wis  ta 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  being  such  as  he  was  not  loclined  to  give  pie* 
cipitately,  he  carried  the  work  to  Pope,  who,  having  looked  into  it,  advbrf 
him  not  to  make  a  niggardly  offer ;  for  "  this  was  no  cvery-<by  writer.: 

In  1 741  he  went  to  Leyden,  in  pursuit  of  medical  kn6wledge  ;  mud  difO 
/^jws  afterwards  (May  16, 1744)  became  doctor  of  phystc»  havingf  accoid' 
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ing  to  the  custom  of  the  Dutch  Universities,  published  a  thesis,  or  disserta- 
tion. The  subject  which  he  chose  was  "The  Original  and  Growth  of  the 
(luitian  Foetus ;"  in  >*hich  he  U  said  to  have  departed,  with  great  judgment^ 
Vom  the  opinion  then  established,  and  to  have  delivered  that  which  has 
»cen  since  confirmed  and  received. 

Akenside  was  a  young  man,  warm  with  every  notion  that  by  nature  or 
tccident  had  been  connected  witji  the  sound  of  liberty,  and  by  an  eccen- 
ricity  which  such  dispositions  do  not  easily  avoid,  *aJover  of  contradiction, 
md  no  friend  to  any  thing  established.  He  adopted  Shaftesbury's  foolish 
isscrtion  of  the  eflficacy  of  ridicule  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  For  this  be 
was  attacked  by  Warburton,  and  defended  by  Dyson;  Warburton  after-' 
wards  reprinted  his  remarks  at  the  end  of  his  dedication  to  the  Freethinkers. 

The  result  of  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  produced  in  a  long  and 
eager  discussion  of  this  idle  question,  may  easily  be  collected.  If  ridicule 
be  applied  to  any  position  as  the  test  of  truth,  it  will  then  become  a  ques- 
tion whether  such  ridicule  be  just;  and  this  can  only  be  decided  by  the  ap* 
plication  of  truth,  as  the  test  of  ridicule.  Two  men  fearing,  one  a  real  and 
the  other  a  fancied  danger,  will  be  for  a  while  equally  exposed  to  the  ine- 
vitable  con'^equences  of  cowardice  contemptuous  censure,  and  ludicrous  re* 
presentation  ;  and  the  true  state  oi  both  cases  must  be  known,  before  it  can  ' 
be  decided  whose  terror  is  rational,  and  whose  is  ridiculous;  who  is  to  be 
pitied,  and  who  to  be  despised.  Both  are  for  a  while  equally  exposed  to 
laughter,  b'.u  both  are  not  therefore  equally  contemptible. 

In  the  revisal  of  his  poem,  which  he  died  before  he  had  finished,  he  omit- 
ted the  lines  which  had  given  occasion  to  Warburton's  objections. 

He  published,  soon  after  his  return  fiom  Leyden  (1745),  his  first  collec-^ 
tion  of  odes;  and  was  impelled  by  his  rage  of  patriotism  to  write  a  very  acri- 
monious epistle  to  Pulteney,  whom  he  stigmatizes  under  the  name  of  Curio, 
as  the  betrayer  of  his  country. 

Being  now  to  live  by  his  profession,  he  first  commenced  physician  at  Nor* 
thampton,  where  Dr.  Stonehouse  then  practised,  with  such  reputation  and 
success,  that  a  stranger  was  not  likely  to  gain  ground  upon  him.  Akenside 
tfied  the  contest  a  while  ;  and  having  deafened  the  place  with  clamours  for 
liberty,  removed  to  Hatupstead,  where  he  resided  more  ihao  two  years,  and 
then  fixed  himself  in  London,  the  proper  place  for  a  man  of  accomplish* 
ments  like  his. 

At  London  he  was  known  as  a  poet,  but  was  still  to  make  his  way  as  a 
physician;  and  would  perhaps  have  been  reduced  to  great  exigencies,  but 
that  Mr.  Dyson,  with  an  ardour  of  friendship  that  has  not  many  examples, 
allowed  him  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Thus  supported,  he  advanced 
gradually  in  medical  reputation,  but  nevcf  attained  any  great  extent  of  prac- 
tice, or  eminence  of  popularity.  A  phy^cian  in  a  great  city  seems  to  be  the 
mere  play-thing  of  Fortune;  his  degree  of  reputation  is,  for  the  roost  part, 
totally  casual:  they  that  employ  hio)  ^ow  uot  his  exgellence ;  they  that 
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to  lyrick  poetry,  having  neither  the  ease  and  airiness  of  the  lighter,  nor  the 
vehemence  and  elevation  of  the  grander  ode.  When  he  lays  his  ill-(ated 
hand  upon  his  harp,  his  former  power  seem  to  desert  him;  he  has  no  longer 
his  luxuriance  of  expression,  nor  variety  of  images.  His  thoughts  are  cold, 
and  his  words  inelegant.  Yet  such  was  his  love  of  lyricks,  that,  having 
written  with  great  vigour  and  poignancy  his  *'  Epistle  to  Curio,"  he  trans- 
formed it  afterwards  into  an  ode  disgraceful  only  to  its  author. 

Of  his  odes  nothing  favourable  can  be  said ;  the  sentiments  commonly 
want  force,  nature,  or  novelty ;  the  diction  is  sometimes  harsh  and  uncouth, 
the  stanza^  ill- constructed  and  unpleasant,  and  the  rhymes  dissonant,  or 
unskilfully  disposed,  too  distant  from  each  other,  or  arranged  with  too  little 
regard  to  establish  use,  and  therefore  perplexing  to  the  ear,  which  in  a 
short  composition  has  not  time  to  grow  familiar  with  an  innovation. 

To  examine  such  compositions  singly  cannot  be  required  ;  they  have 
doubtless  brighter  and  and  darker  parts  :  but  when  they  are  once  found  to 
be  generally  dull,  all  further  labour  may  be  spared  ;  for  to  what  use  can  the 
^ork  be  criticised  that  will  not  be  read  ? 
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THOMAS  GRAY,  the  son  of  Mr.  Philip  Gray,  a  scrivener  of  London, 
was  born  in  Cornhill,  Norember  a6,  1716.     His  grammatical  educa-    . 
tion  he  received  at  Eton  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Antrobus,  his  mother's  bro- 
ther, then  assistant  to  Dr.  George;  and  when  he  left  school,  in  1734,  en- 
tered a  pensioner  at  Peterhousc  in  Cambridge. 

The  transition  from  the  school  to  the  college  is,  to  most  young  scholars, 
the  time  from  which  they  date  their  years  of  manhood,  liberty,  and  happi- 
ness; but  Gray  seems  to  have  been  very  little  delighted  with  academical 
gratifications;  he  liked  at  Cambridge  neither  the  mode  of  life  nor  the 
fashion  of  study,  and  lived  sullenly  on  to  the  time  when  his  attendance  oil 
lectures  was  no  longer  required.  As  he  intended  to  profess  the  Common 
iLaw,  he  took  no  degree. 

When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about  five  years,  Mr*  Horace  Walpole, 
whose  frienship  he  had  gained  at  Eton,  invited  him  to  travel  with  him  as 
his  companion.  They  wandered  through  France  into  Italy;  and  Gray's 
Letters  contain  a  very  pleasing  account  of  many  parts  of  their  journey.  But 
unequal  friendships  are  easily  dissolved  :  at  Florence  they  quarrelled,  and 
parted ;  and  Mr.  Walpole  is  content  to  have  it  told  that  it  was  by  his  fault* 
If  we  look,  however  without  prejudice  on  the  world,  we  shall  find  that 
men,  whose  consciousness  of  their  own  merit  sets  them  above  the  compli- 
ances of  servility,  are  apt  enough  in  their  association  with  superior^  to 
watch  their  own  dignity  with  troublesqrtae  and  punctilious  jealousy,  and  in 
the  fervour  of  independence  to  exact  that  attention  which  they  refuse  to 
pay.  Part  they  did,  whatever  was  the  quarrel ;  and  the  rest  of  their  travels 
was  doubtless  more  unpleasant  to  them  both.  Gray  continued  his  journey 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  own  little  fortune,  with  only  an  occasional 
servant. 

He  returned  to  England  in  September,  1741,  and  in  about  two  months 
afterwards  buried  his  father;  ^ho  had,  by  an  injudicious  waste  of  money 
upon  a  new  house,  so  much  lessened  his  fortune,  that  Gray  thought  himself  ^ 
too  poor  to  study  the  law*    He  therefore  retired  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
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soon  after  became  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law;  and  where,  without  liking  the 
place  or  its  inhabitants,  or  professing  to  like  them,  he  passed,  except  a  short 
tesidence  at  London,  the  rest  of  his  life. 

About  this  time  he  was  deprivea  of  Mr.  West,  the  son  of  a  chancellor  of 
Ireland,  a  friend  on  whom  he  appears  to  have  set  a  high  value,  and  who 
deserved  his  esteem  by  the  powers  which  he  shews  in  his  Letters,  and  in  the 
"  Ode  to  May,"  which  Mr.  Mason  has  preserved,  as  well  as  by  the  sincerity 
with  which,  when  Gray  sent  him  part  of  ^^  Agrippina,*'  a  tragedy  that  be 
had  just  begun,  he  gave  an  opinion  which  probably  intercepted  the  progress 
of  the  work,  and  which  the  judgment  of  every  reader  will  confirm.  It  was 
certainly  no  loss  to  the  English  stage  that  "  Agrippina"  was  never  finished. 

In  this  year  (174Z)  Gray  seems  first  to  have  applied  himself  seriously  to 
poetry;  for  in  this  year  were  prodaced  the  "  Ode  to  Sfpfing**  his  Prospect 
of  Eton,'^  and  his  '^Ode  to  Adversity."  He  began  likewise  a  Latin  poem, 
**  De  Principiis  cogitandi." 

It  may  be  collected  from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Mason,  that  his  first  ambi- 
tion was  to  have  excelled  in  Latin  poetry :  perhaps  it  were  reasonable  to  wisfc 
that  he  had  prosecuted  his  design :  for  though  there  is  at  present  some  em- 
barrassment m  his  phrase,  and  some  harshness  in  his  lyrick  numbers,  his 
copiousness  of  language  is  such  as  very  few  possess ;  and  Ins^ines,  even  when 
impetfcct,  discover  a  writer  whom  practice  would  quickly  have  made  skilful. 

He  now  lived  on  at  Peterhouse,  very  little  solicitous  what  others  did  or 
thought,  and  cultivated  his  mind  and  enlarged  his  views  without  any  other 
purpose  than  of  improving  and  amusing  himself;  when  Mr.  Mason,  being 
elected  fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  brought  him  a  companion  who  was  after- 
wards to  be  hi$  editor,  and  whose  fondness  and  fidelity  has  kindled  in  him 
a  zeal  of  admiration,  which  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  neu- 
trality of  a  stranger  and  the  coldness   of  a  critick.  . 

In  this  retirement  he  wrote  (1747)  an  ode  on  the  "  Death  of  Mr.  Wal- 
pole's  Cat ;"  and  the  y^ar  afterwards  attempted  a  poem  of  more  innportaoce 
on  **  Government  and  Education,"  of  which  the  fragments  which  rcroiin 
have  many  excellent  lines. 

His  next  production  (1750)  was  his  far-famed  "  Elegy  in^  the  Church- 
yard," which,  finding  its  way  into  a  Magazine,  first,  1  believe,  madehim 
known  to  the  publick. 

An  invitation  from  lady  Cobham  about  this  time  gave  occasion  to  an  odd 
composition  called  "  A  Long  Story,"  which  adds  little  to  Gray's  charactci. 

Several  oi  his  pieces  were  published  (i753)>  with  designs  by  Mr.  Bentley, 
and,  that  they  might  in  son:e  form  or  other  make  a  book,  only  one  sidcOt 
each  leaf  w^as  printed.  I  believe  the  poems  and  the  plates  recommewicd 
each  other  so  well,  that  the  whole  impression  was  soo'n  bought.  This  jtir 
he  lost  his  mother. 

Soitoe  time  afterwards  (1756)  some  young  men  of  Aie  college^  who» 
chambers  were  near  h\s,  ^lytxlt^  themselves  with  disturbing  him  by  fitqaent 
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ad  troublesome  noises;  and,  as  is  said,  by  pranks  yet  more  offensive  and 
ontemptuous.  This  insolence,  having  endured  it  a  while,  he  represented 
0  the  goyernorsof.the  society,  among  whom  perhaps  he  had  no  friends;  and 
Inding  his  complaint  little  regarded,  removed  himself  to  Penftbrokc*  Hail. 

In  1757  he  published  "  The  Progress  of  Poetry*'  and  "The  Ban!,"  two 
ompjsilions  at  which  the  readers  of  poetry  were  at  first  content  to  gaze  ia 
nute  amazement.  Some  that  tried  them  confessed  their  inability  to  un* 
lerstand  them,-  though  Warburton  said  that  they  were  understood  as  well  as 
he  works  of  Milton  and  Shakespear,  whi;:h  it  k  the  fashion  to  admire, 
jarrick  wrote  a  few  lines  in  their  praise^  Some  hardy  champions  under- 
ook  to  rescue  them  from  neglect,  and  in  a  short  time  many  were  content 
0  be  shewn  beauties  which  they  could  not  see. 

Gray's  reputation  was  now  so  high,  that,  after  the  death  of  Gibber,  he 
[iad  the  honour  of  refusing  the  laurel,  which  was  then  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Wiiitehead. 

His  curiosity  not  lo.ng  after,  drew  him  away  from  Cambridge  to  a  lodg- 
ing near  the  Museum,  where  he  resided  near  three  years,  reading  and  trans- 
scribing:  and,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  very  little  affected  by  two  odes 
on  "  Oblivion"  and  "  Obscurity,"  in  which  his  lyrick  performances  were    • 
ridiculed  with  much  contempt  and  much  ingenuity. 

When  the  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge  died,  he  was,  as 
he  says,  "  cockered  and  spirited  up,"  till  he  asked  it  of  lord  Bute,  who  sent 
him  a  civil  refusal ,  and  the  place  was  given  to  Mr.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of 
Sir  James  Lowthcr, 

His  constitution  was  weak,  and  believing  that  his  health  \ra«?  promoted  by 
exercise  and  change  of  place,  he  undertook  (1765)  a  journey  into  Scotland, 
of  which  his  account,  so  far  as  it  extends,  is  very  curious  and  elegant :  for, 
as  his  compjehension  was  ample,  his  curiosity  extended  to  all  the  works-of 
art,  all  tlie  appearances  of  nature,  and  all  the  monuments  of  past  events.  He 
naturally  contracted  a  friendship  with  Dr.  Beattie,.  whom  he  found  a  poet, 
a  philosopher,  and  a  good  man.  The  MareschaL  College  at  Aberdeen  of- 
fered him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  which,  having  omitted  to  take  it 
at  Cambridge,  he  thought  it  decent  to  refuse. 

What  he  had  formerly  solicited  in  vain,  was  at  last  given  him  without  so- 
licitation. .The  Professorship  of  History  became  again  vacant,  and  he  re- 
ceived (1768)  an  offer  of  it  from  the  duke  of  Grafton.  He  accepted,  and 
retained  it  to  his  death ;  always  designing  lectures,  but  never  reading  them ; 
uneasy  at  his  neglect  of  duty,  and  appeasing  his  uneasiness  with  designs  of 
reformation,  and  with  a  resolution  which  he  believed  himself  to  have  made, 
of  resigning  the  office,  if  he  found  himself  unable,  to  discharge* it. 

Ill  health  made  another  journey  necessary,  and.  he  visited  C'769)  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland.  He  that  Keads  his  epistolary,  narration  wishes, 
that  to  travel,  and  to  tell  his  travels,  had  been  more  of  his  employment ; 
but  it  is  by  studying  at  home,  that  we  must  obiaia  the  ability  qf  travelliog 
with  intelligeoce  aa4  .iaaprovempali 
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His  travels  and  his  studies  were  now  near  their  end.  The  goat,  of  which 
he  had  sustained  many  weak  attacks,  fell  upon  his  stomach,  and,  yielding 
to  no  medicines,  produced  strong  convulsions,  which  <  July  30,  1771)  ter- 
minated in  death. 

His  character  I  am  willing  to  adopt,  as  Mr.  Mason  has  done,  from  a  Let- 
ter written  to  my  friend  Mr.  Bosvrell,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  rector  of 
St.  Gluvias  in  Cornwall;  and  am  as  willing  as  his  warmest  well-wisher  to 
belive  it  true. 

"  Perhaps  he  was  the  most  learned'  man  in  Europe.  He  was  equally  ac- 
«*  quainted  with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of  science,  and  that  not 
«<  superficially  but  thoroughly.  He  knew  every  branch  of  history,  buth 
«  natural  and  civil ;  had  read  all  the  original  historians  of  England,  France, 
"and  Italy;  and  was  a  great  antiquarian.  Criticism,  metaphysics,  roo- 
*«  rals,  politics,  made  a  principal  part  of  his  study ;  voyages  and  travels  of 
*<  all  sorts  were  his  favourite  amusements,  and  he  had  a  fine  taste  inpaini- 
«  ing,  prints,  architecture,  and  gardening.  With  such  a  fund  of  know- 
««  ledge,  his  conversation  must  have  been  equally  instructing  and  entertain- 
*«  ing ;  but  he  was  also  a  good  man,  a  man  of  virtue  and  humanity.  There 
<*  is  no  character  without  some  speck,  some  imperfection  ;  and  I  think  the 
"  greatest  defect  in  his  was  an  affectation  in  delicacy,  or  rather  effeminacy: 
**  and  a  visible  fastidiousness,  or  contempt  and  disdain  of  his  inferiors  ia 
"  science.  He  also  had,  in  some  degree,  that  weakness  which  disgusted 
"  Voltaire  so  much  in  Mr.  Congreve :  though  he  seemed  to  value  others 
**  chiefly  according  to  the  progress  they  had  made  in  knowledge,  yet  he 
"  could  not  bear  to  be  considered  himself  merely  as  a  man  of  letters:  and 
"  though  without  birth,  or  fortune,  or  station,  his  desire  was  to  be  Ifioked 
**^  upon  as  a  private  independent  gentleman,  who  read  for  his  amusement. 
•*  Perhaps  it  may  be  said.  What  signifies  so  much  knowledge,  when  it  pro- 
^  duced  so  little  ?  Is  it  worth  taking  so  much  pains  to  leave  no  memorial 
"  but  a  few  of  his  poems  ?  But  let  it  be  considered  that  Mr.  Gray  was  to 
"  others  at  least  innocently  employed  ;  to  himself,  certainly  beneficiallf. 
**  His  time  passed  agreeably  ;  he  was  every  day  making  some  new  acquis!- 
**  tion  in  science;  his  mind  was  enlarged,  his  heart  softened,  his  virtue 

strengthened ;  the  world  and  mankind  were  shewn  to  him  without  a  mask; 

and  he  was  taught  to  consider  every  thing  as  trifling,  and  unworthy  cf 
**  the  attention  of  a  wise  man,  except  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  pric- 
"  tice  of  virtue,  in  that  stale  wherein  God  hath  placed  us." 

To  this  character  Mr.  Mason  has  added  a  more  particular  account  of 
Giay's  skill  in  zoology.  He  has  remarked,  that  Gray's  effeminacy  was  af- 
fected most  •*  before  "those  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  please;**  aod  that  he  is 
unjustly  charged  with  making  knowledge  his  sole  reason  of  preference,  is 
he  paid  his  esteem  to  none  whom  he  did  not  likewise  believe  to  be  good. 

What  has  occurred  to  me  from  the  slight  inspection  of  his  Letters  in  whicfa 

my  undertaking  has  engaged  me,  is,  that  his  mind  had  a  large  gfisp;  that 

/^  curiosity  was  unlimited^  smd  bis  judgment  cultivated  ;  that  he  wis  a  man 

like 
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ikely  to  love  much  where  he  loved  at  all>  l^ut  that  he  was  fastidious  and 
lard  to  please.     His  contempt 9  ho w^^ever,  is  often  employed,  where  I  hope 
t  will  beapproved^  apon  scepticism,  and  infidelity*     His  short  account  of . 
Shaftesbury  I  will  insert. 

**  You  say  you  cannot  conceive  how  lord  Shaftesbury  came  to  be  a  phU 
^«  losopher  in  vogue;  I  will  tell  you:  first,  he  was  a  lord ;  secondly,  he 
'*  was  as  vai«  as  any  of  his  readers;  thirdly,  men  are  very  prone  to  believe 
**  what  they  do  not  understand;  fourthly,  they  will  believe  any  thing  at  all 
•*  provided  rhey  are  under  no  obligation  to  believe  it;,  fifthly,  they  love  to 
**  take  a  new  road,  even  when  that  road  leads  no  where;  sixthly,  he  was 
**  reckoned  a  fine  writer,  and  seems  always  to  mean  more  than  he  said* 
•*  Would  you  have  any  more  reasons  ?  An  interval  of  abOve  forty  years  has 
•*  pretty  well  destroyed  the  charm.  A  dead  lord  ranks  with  commoners  ; 
•*  vanity  is  no  longer  interested  in  the  matter ;  for  a  new  road  is  become  aa 
«  old  one." 

Mr.  Mason  has  added,  from  his  own  knowledge,  thiat  though  Gray  was 
poor,  he  was^ot  eager  o^  money ;  and  that,  out  of  the  little  that  he  had,  he 
was  very  willing  to  help  the  necessitous. 

As  a  writer  he  had  this  peculiarity,  that  he  did  not  write  his  pieces  first 
rudely,  and  ihcn  correct  them,  but  laboured  every  line  as  it  arose  in  the  train 
of  composition;  and  he  had  a  notion  not  very  peculiar,  that  he  could  not 
write  but  at  certain  times,  or  at  happy  moments ;  a  fantastick  foppery,  xr> 
which  my  kindness  for  a  man  of  learning  and  of  virtue  wishes  him  to  have 
been  superior. 

GRAY's  Poetry  is  now  to  be  considered  ;  and  I  hope  not  to  be  looked 
on  as  an  enemy  to  his  namei  if  I  contess  that  I  coi>template  it  with  less  plea^* 
sure  than  his  life. 

His  ode  on  ^*  Spring,"  has  something  poetical^  both  in  the  language  and 
the  thought;  but  the  language  is  too  luxuriant,  and  the  thoughts  have  no- 
thing new.  There  has  of -late  arisen  a  practice  of  giving  to  adjectives  derived 
from  substantives,  the  terminattonof  participles ;'such  as  the  cu/Zf/r^^plain^ 
the  daisitd  bank;  but  I  was  sorry  to  see,  in  the  hnes  of  a  scholar  like  Gray^ 
the-Ao/tied  Spring.  The  norality  is  natural,  but  too  stale;  the  conclusion 
is  pretty. 

The  poffra  *^  On  the  Cat"  was  doubtless  by  its  author  considered  as  a  trifle, 
but  it  is  not  a  happy  trifle.  In  the  first  stanza  *^  the  azure  flowers  /Aj^  blow,*' 
shew^resolutely  a  rhyme  is  sometimes  made  when  i^  cannot  easily  be  found* 
Selima,  the  Cat,  is  called  a  nymph,  with  some  violence  both  ^o  language  and  • 
sense;  but  there  is  good  use  made  of  it  when  it  is  done;  for  of  the  two  lines 

What  female  heart  can  gold  despije? 
What  cat's  averse  to  fish  ? 
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the  firrst  relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  and  the  secondonly  to  the  cat.  The 
sixth  stanza  contains  a  melancholy  truth,  that  a  favourite  has  no  friend;" 
but  the  liist  tnds  in  a  pointed  sentence  of  no  relation  to  the  purpose;  ifwiat 
glhiered  had  heen  goldy  the  cat  would  not  have  gone  into  thcr  water ;  and, 
if  si «'  h<ul,  would  not  less  have  beea  drowned. 

.  The  *■  Prospect  of  Eton  College"  suggests  nothing  to  Gray,  which  evc7 
beholder  does  not  equally  think  and  feel.  His  supplication  to  father  Thames, 
to  tell  him  who  drives  the  hoop  or  tosses  th«  hall,  is  useless  and  puerile. 
Father  Thames  has  no  better  means  of  knowing  than  himself.  His  epithet 
S*  buxom  health'*  is  not  elegant ;  he  seems  not  to  understand  the  word.  Gray 
thought  his  language  more  poetical  as  it  was  more  remote  from  commoa 
use-;  finding  in  Dryden  **  honey  re/dolent  of  Spring,"  an  expression  that 
reaches  the  utmost  limits  of  our  language.  Gray  drove  it  a  littie  more  be- 
yond  common  apprehension,  by  making  **  gales"  to  be  **  redolent  of  joy 
and  )outh." 

,  Of  the  "  Ode  on  Adversity,"  the  hint  was  at  first  taken  from  **  O  Diva, 
*f  gratum  quae  regis  Antium  ;  but  Gray  has  excelled  his  original  by  the  va- 
riety of  his  sentiments,  and  by  their  moral  application.  Of  this  piece,  at 
once  poetic  and  rational,  I  will  not  by  slight  objections  violate  the  dignity. 
.  My  process  has  now  bi ought  me  to  the  tuondirfid^^  Wonder  of  Wonders," 
the  two  Sister  Odes ;  by  which,  though  either  vulgar  ignorance  or  common 
sense  at  first  universally  rejected  them,  many  have  been  since  persuaded  to 
think  themselves  delighted.  I  am  one  ol*  those  that  are  willing  to  be  pleased, 
and  therefore  would  gladly  find  the  meaning  of  the   first  stanza  ot  the 

Progress  of  Poetiy.',' 

Gray  seems  in  his  rapture  to  confound  the  images  of  '*  spreading  sound 

and  running  water."  A  *^  stream  of  *' music,"  may  be  allowed ;  but  where 
4oes  "music,"  however  "smooth  and  strong,"  after  having  visited  the  **ver- 
**i  dant  vales,  rowl  down,  the  steep  amain."  so  as  that  *^  rocks  and  nodding 
*♦  groves,  re  he  I  low  to  the  roar."      If  this  be  said  of  Music>  it  is  nonsense 
if  it  be  said  of  Water,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

The  second  stanza,  exhibiting  Mars's  car  and  Jove's  eagle,  is  unworthy 
osf  further  notice*  Criticism  disdains  to  chace  a  Khool  boy  to  his  comiriMi 
places. 

To  the  third  it  may  likewise  be  objected,  that  it  is  drawn  from  Mythglogf, 
though  sui  h  as  may  be  more  easily  assimilated  to  real  life.  Idalia's  "  vehei- 
green"  has  something  of  cant.  An  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  fro|rrl%tare 
e|inobles  Art;  an  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Art  degrade^  Nature. 
Qray  is  ,too  fond  of  words  arbitrarily  empounded*  "  Many-twinkliag"  was 
formerly  censured  as  not  r.nalogical;  we  may  say  "  many-spotted,"  bol 
scarcely  "  roany-fpotting."  This  stanza,  however,  has  something  pleasing. 

''Of  the  second  ternary  of  stanzas,  the  first  endeavours  to  tell  somethii^ 

and  vvoald  have  t  UI  if,  I.ad  it  not  been  crossed  by  Hyperion:  thesecoiyi 

i!c5tril>ts  weii  enough  the  universal  prevalence  of  Poetry;  but  I  tm  afraid 

x6^/  /he  conclusion  irili  not  xjse  from  the  premises.    The  caverns  of  the 
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North  and  the  plaint  of  Chili  are  not  the  residences  of ''  Glory,  and  generous 
*^  Shame.'*    But  that  Poetry  and  Virtue  go  always  together  is  an  opiaioQ- 
so  pleasing,  that  lean  forgive  him  who  resolves  to  think  it  true. 

The  third  stanza  sounds  big  with  ^^  Delphi/'  and  *^^ean/'  and  '^  Ilissus/', 
^nd  ^^  Meander,*'  and  *^  hallowed  .fountain,"  and  ^^  solemn  sound;  but  ia. 
Ml  Gray's  odes  there  is  a  kind  of  cumbrous  splendour  whicti  we  wish  away.. 
His  position  is  at  last  false :  in  the  time  of  Dante  and  Petrarch^  from  wbooi 
he  derives  our  first  school  of  Poetry,  Italy  was  over- run  by  "  tyrant  power" 
and  '^  coward  vice;."  nor  was  our  state  much  better  when  we  lirsc  borrowe4 
the  Italian  arts. 

Of  the  third  ternary,  the  first  gives  a  mythological  birth  of  Shakspeareb 
What  is  said  of  that  mighty  genius  is  true ;  but  it  i«  not  said  happily:    the' 
real  effects  of  this  poetical  power  are  put  out  of  sight  by  the  pomp  of  ma- 
chinery*   Where  truth  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind,  fiction  is  wors^  tl^an  use-- 
less ;   the  counterfeit  debases  the  genuine. 

His  account  of  Milton's  blindness,  if  we  suppose  it  caused  by  study  ia 
the  formation  of  his  poem,  a  supposition  surely  allowable,  is  poetically  true^^ 
and  happily  imagined.     But  the  ear  of  Dryden,  with  his  iwp  courstrs,  has 
uothing  in  it  peculiar:  it  is  a  car  in  which  any  other  rider  may  be  placed. 

*'  The  Bard"  appears^  at  the  first  view,  to  be,  as  Algarotti  and  others 
have  remarked,  an  imitation  of  the  prophecy  of  Nereus*  Algarotti  thinks 
it  superior  to  its  original,  and,  if  preference  depends  only  on  the  imagery 
and  animation  of  the  two  poems,  his  judgment  is  right.  There  }s  inr  "  Xho 
**  Bard"  more  force,  more  thought,  and  ojore  variety,  but  to  copy  is  les^ 
than  to  invent,  and  the  copy  has  been  unhappily  produced  at  a  wrong  time. 
The  fiction  ol'  Horace  was  to  the  Romans  credible ;  but  its  revival  disgusta 
us  with  apparent  and  unconqu.rabie  iaUehood.    fncreduUs  odi. 

To  select  a  singular  event,  and  swell  it  to  a  giant*s  bulk  by  fabulous  ap« 
pendages  of  spectres  and  predictions,  has  little  difficulty;  for  he  that  for* 
sakes  the  probable  may  aUays  find  tlie  marvellous.  And  it  h^s  little  .use( 
we  ai  ;i  atiected  only  as  we  believe ;  we  are  improved  only  as  we  fiad  some? 
thin^  to  be  imitated  or  declined.  I  do  not  see  that  "  The  Bard"  promotes 
any  truth,  moral  or  p<iliiicai. 

Hid  stanzas  are  too  long,  especially, his  epodes;  the  ode  is  finished  beforfe 
the  ear  has  learned  its  measures,  arid  consequently  before  it  can  receive 
pleasure  from  their  consonance  and  recurrence. 

Of  the  first  stanza  the  abrupt  begini^irig  has  beep  celebrated ;  but  technical 
beauiies  can  give  praise  only  to  the  inventor.  It  is  in  the  power  of  any  n^a^ 
to  rush  abruptly  upon  his  subject,  that  has  read  the  bal^d  oi  Johnny  Arm* 
itrongf 
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The  iaitial  resemblances,  OK,a1Iuerarions,  "  rain,  ruthless,  helm  orhau- 
''  berk,"  are  below  the  grandeur  of  a  poem  that  endearcmrs  at  sablimhr. 

In  the  second  stanza  the  Bard  is  well  described ;  hut  io  the  thiid  we  hiTe 
the  puerilities  of  obsolete  mythology.  When  we  are  told  that  ^  €idwa1!o 
'^  hush'd  the  stormy  main,"  and  that  ''  Modred  made  huge  Plinliinmoa 
^bow  his  cloud- top'd  head,"  attention  recoils  from  the  repetition  of  a  tale 
that,  even  when  it  was  first  heard,  was  heard  with  scorn. 

The  weaving  of  the  winding  sheet  iie  borrowed,  as  he  owns,  from  the 
northern  bards ;  but  their  texture,  however,  was  very  properly  the  work  of 
female  powers,  as, the  act  of  spinning  the  thread  of  life  in  another  mythology. 
Theft  is  always  dangerous ;  Gray  has  made  weavers  of  slaughtered  bards, 
By  a  fiction  outrageous  and  incongruous.  Thej  are  then  called  upon  to 
•*  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof,**  perhaps  with  no  great  propriety; 
for  it  is  by  crossing  the  woof  wxih  the  warp  that  men  weave  the  u/rf  or  piece; 
9nd  the  first  line  was  dearly  bought  by  the  admission  of  its  wretched  corres- 
pondent, **  Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough*.**  He  has,  however,  no 
ether  line  as  bad. 

The  third  stanza  of  the  second  ternary  is  commended,  I  think,  beyond  its 
merit.  The  personification  is  indistinct.  TAirst  and  Hunger  are  not  alike; 
and  their  features,  to  make  the  imagery  perfect,  should  have  been  discrimi- 
nated. We  are  told,  in  the  same  stanza,  how  "  towers  are  fed.'*  But  I  will 
no  longer  look  for  particular  faults,  yet  let  it  be  observed  that  the  ode  might 
have  biben  concluded  with  an  action  of  better  example ;  but  suicide  is  al- 
ways to  be  had  without  expence  of  thought. 

These  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accumulations  of  ungraceful  oma- 
snents;  they  strike,  rather  than  please :  the  images  are  magnified  by  affec- 
tation; the  language  is  laboured  into  harsh nes.  The  mind  of  the  writer 
seems  to  work  with  unnatural  violence.  "  Double,  double,  toil,  and  trou- 
ble." He  has  a  kind  of  strutting  dignity,  and  is  tall  by  walking  on  ripioe. 
His  art  and  his  struggle  are  too  visible,  and  there  is  too  little  appearance  of 
ease  and  nature. 

To  say  that  he  has  no  beauties,  would  be  unjust ;  a  man  like  him,  of  great 
learning  and  great  industry,  could  not  but  prMuce  something  valoabli* 
When  he  pleases  least,  it  can  only  be  sa;d  that  a  good  design  was  ill  di- 
rected. 

Hig  translations  of  Northern  and  Welfh  poetry  deserve  praise;  the  imagery 
is  preserved,  perhaps  often  improved  ;  but  the  language  is  unlike  the  laa» 
guage  of  other  poets.^  ' 

*  ^  I  have  a  sou),  that  like  an  mmfU  shield 
^  Cin  ta^  io  all ;  and  v*r^  enm^h  fat  mpre." 

X)ryden*t  Sdwtnm 
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Id  the  character  of  his  Elegy  I  rejoice  to  concur  wixh  the  common  reader 
for  by  the  common  sense  of  readers  uncorrupted  with  literary  prejudices, 
after  all  the  refinements  of  aubtility  and  the  dogmatism  of  learning,  must 
be  finaliy  decided  all  claim  to  poetical  honours,  Tlie  '^  Church-yard** 
abounds  with  linages  which  find  a  mirror  in  every  mind,  and  with  senti- 
ments to  which  every  bosom  returns  an  echo.  1  he  four  stanzas,  beginning 
Yet  even  these  bones,"  are  to  me  original:  I  have  never  seen  the  na- 
tions in  an/ other  place;  yet  he  that  reads  them  here  persuades  himself 
that  he  has  always  felt  them.  Had  Gray  written  often  thuSj  it  had  beeo 
vain  to  blame^  and  useless  to  praise  him* 


i 
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^  EORGE  LYTTLETON,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttlcton.  of  Hag- 
^^  ley  in  Worcestershire,  was  born  in  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
where  he  was  so  much  distinguished^  that  his  exercises  were  recommended 
as  models  tp  his  school- fellows. 

From  Eton  he  went  <o  Christ-church,  where  he  retained  the  shme  repu- 
tation of  superiority,  and  displayed  his  abilities  to  the  public  in  a  poem  on 
«*  Blenheim/ 

He  was  a  very  early  writer,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  His  "  Progress  of 
"  Love,"  and  his  "  Persian  Letters,'*  were  both  written  when  he  was  vc^ 
young;  and,  mdecd,  the  character  of  a  young  man  is  very  visible  in  both. 
The  verses  cant  of  shepherds  and  flocks,  and  crooks  dressed  with  flowers; 
and  the  Letters  have  something  of  ^hat  indistinct  and  headstrong  ardour  for 
liberty  which  a  man  of  genius  always  catches  When  he  enters  the  world,  and 
always  suffers  to  cool  as  he  passes  forward. 

He  staid  not  long  at  Oxford;  for  in  1728  he  began  his  travels,  and  saw 
France  and  Italy.  When  he  returned,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  and 
soon  distinguished  himself  ^mong  the  most  eager  opponents  of  Sir  Robert 
Waipoie,  though  his  father,  who  was  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty,  al- 
ways voted  with  the  Court. 

For  many  years  the  name  of  George  Lyttleton  was  seen  in  every  account 
of  every  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  opposed  the  standing  armj; 
he  opposed  the  excise ;  he  supported  the  motion  for  petitioning  the  King  to 
remove  Waipoie*  His  zeal  was  considered  by  the  courtiers  not  only  as  vio- 
lent, but  as  acrimonious  and  malignant;  and  when  Walpole  was  at  last 
hunted  from  his  places,  every  effort  was  made  by  his  friends,  and  many 
friends  he  had,  to  exclude  Lyttleton  from  the  Secret  Cohnmittee. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  being  (1737)  drive*  from  St.  Jam€s'8j  kept  a 
separate  court,  and  opened  his  arms  to  the  opponents  of  the  qiinistry*  Mr. 
Lyttleton  became  the  secretary,  and  was  supposed  to  have  great  influence 
in  the  direction  of  bis  conduct.    He  persuaded  his  master,  whose  business 
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il  was  noMfr  to  be  popular^  that  he  would  advance  his  character  by  patronage. 
Mallet  was  made  undeT-sccretary,  with  aool.  and  Thomson  had  a  pension 
of  lool.  a-ycar.  For  Thomson  Lyttleton  always  retained  his  kindness,  and 
was  able  at  last  to  place  him  at  case. 

Moore  courted  his  favour  by  an  apologeiical  poem,  called  "  The  Trial 
«  of  Selim/'  for  which  he  was  paid  with  kind  words,  which,  as  is  common^ 
raised  great  hopes,  that  were  at  last  disappointed. 

Lyttleton  now  stood  in  the  first  raok  of  opposition  :  and  Pope,  who  wa$ 
incited,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how,  to  increase  the  clamour  against  the  mi- 
nistry, commended  him  among  the  other  patribts.  This  drew  upon  him. 
the  reproaches  of  Fox,  who,  in  the  bouse,  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime  his 
intimacy  with  a  lampooner  so  unjust*  and  licentious.  Lyttletoii  supported 
his  friend,  and  replied,  that  he  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  received  into 
the  familiarity  of  so  great  a  poet. 

While  he  was  thus  conspicuous,  he  married  (1741)  Miss  Lucy  Fortescuc 
of  Devonshire,  by  whom  lie  had  a  son,  the  >ate  lord  Lyttleton,  and  two 
daughters,  and  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  highest  degree 
•f  connubial  felicity:  but  human  pleasures  are  short;  she  died  in  childbed 
about  five  years  afterwards,  and  he  solaced  Vis  grief  by  writing  a  long  poem 
to  her  memory. 

He  did  not  however  condemn  himself  to  perpetual  solitude  and  sorrow; 
for,  after  a  while,  he  was  content  to  seek,  happiness  ag^in  by  a  second  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Rich  ;  but  the  experiment  was  un- 
successful* 

At  length,  after  a  long  struggle,  Ws.lpole  gave  way,  and  honour  and 
proftt  were  distributed  among  his  conquerors.  Lyttleton  was  made  (1744) 
one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  and  from  that  time  was  engaged  in  sup- 
porting the  schemes  of  the  ministry. 

Politicks  did  not,  however,  so  much  engage  him  as  to  withhold  his 
thoughts  from  things  of  more  importaii.ee.  He  had,  in  the  pride  of  juve- 
rvile  confidence,  with  the  help  of  corru  pt  conversation,  entertained  doubt* 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity;  but  he  thought  the  time  now  come  when  it 
was  no  longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance,  and  applied  himself  seri- 
odsly  to  the  great  question.  His  stud  ies,  being  honest,  ended  in  convic- 
tion. He  fbund  that  religion  was  truci,  and  what  he  had  learned  he  endea- 
voured to  teach  (1747),  by  **  Observations  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul;** 
a  treatise  to  which  Infidelity  has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  specious  an- 
swer. This  book  his  father  had  the  hsippincf  s  of  seeing,  and  expressed  his 
pleasure  in  a  letter  which  deserves  to  Ibe  inserted. 

**  I  have  read  your  religious  treatise  with  infinite  pleasure  and  satisfac* 
*'  tion.  The  style  is  fine  and  clear,  the  arguments  close,  cogent,  and  irre- 
*'  sistible.  May  the  King  of  kings,  whose  glorious  cause  you  have  so  well 
<<  defended,  reward  your  pious  labouis,  and  grant  that  I  may  be  found  wor- 
^.  thy^  through  the.  merits  of  Jesua  Christy  to  be  an  eye-^itne.*sff  of  that  hap- 
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*'  piness  which  I  don't  doubt  he  will  bouatifully  bestow  upon  joa.  In  the 
^'  mean  time,  I  shall  never  cease  glorifying  God,  for  having  endowed  yoa 
''^  with  such  useful  talents,  and  giving  me  so  good  a  son. 

*'  Your  affectionate  father^ 

**  Thomas  Ltttletok." 

A  few  years  afterwards  (175 1),  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  inherited 
a  baronet's  title  with  a  large  estate,  which,  though  perhaps  he  did  not  aog* 
ment,  he  was  careful  to  adorn,  by  a  house  of  great  elegance  and  expence, 
and  by  much  attention  to  the  decoration  of  his  park. 

As  he  continued  his  activity  in  parliament,  he  was  gradually  advandng 
his  claim  to  profit  and  preferment;  and  accordingly  was  made  In  time  (ij^) 
cofferer  and  privy  counsellor ;  this  place  he  exchanged  next  year  for  the  great 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  an  office,  however,  that  required 
some  qualifications  which  he  soon  perceived  himself  to  want. 

The  year  after,  his  curiosity  led  him  into  Wales;  ofwhidi  he  has  given 
an  account,  perhaps  rather  with  too  much  affectation  of  delight,  to  Archi- 
bald Bower,  a  man  of  whom  he  had  conceived  an  opinion  more  favourable 
than  he  seems  to  have  deserved^  and  whom,  having  once  espoused  his  in* 
ferest  and  fame,  he  never  was  persuaded  to  disown.  Bower,  whatever  was 
his  moral  character,  did  not  want  abilities?  attacked  as  he  was  by  an  uni- 
versal outcry,  and  that  outcry,  as  it  seems,  the  echo  of  truth,  he  kept  his 
ground ;  at  last,  when  his  defences  began. to  fail  him,  he  sallied  out  upon 
his  adversaries,  and  his  adversaries  retreated. 

About  this  lime  Lyttleton  published  his  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,**  which 
were  very  eageily  rcaj,  thougii  the  production  rather,  as  it  seems,  of  leisure 
than  of  study,  rather  effusions  than  con^positions.  The  names  of  his  per- 
sons too  often  enable  the  reader  to  anticipate  their  conversation ;  and  when 
they  have  met,  they  too  often  part  without  any  conclusion*  He  has  copied 
Fenelon  more  than  Fontenelle. 

When  they  were  first  published,  they  were  kindly  commetided  by  the 
**  Critical  Reviewers;"  and  poor  Lyttleton,  with  humble  gratitude,  returned, 
in  a  note  which  I  have  read,  acknowledgments  which  can  never  be  proper, 
since  they  must  be  paid  either  for  flattery  or  for  justice. 

When,  in  tiie  latter  part  of  the  last  reign,  the  inauspicious  coronnenccmeot 
of  the  war  made  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  unavoidable.  Sir  Geoip 
Lyttleton,  losing  with  the  rest  his  employment,  was  recompensed  withi 
peerage;  and  rested  From  political  turbulence  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

His  last  literary  production  was  his  *'  History  of  Henry  the  Second," 
elaborated  by  the  searches  and  deliberations  of  twenty  years,  and  published 
with  such  anxiety  as  only  vanity  can  dictate. 

The  story  of  this  publication  is  remarkable.  The  whole  work  was  ptinted 
twice  oyer,  a  great  part  of  it  three  times,  and  many  sheets  four  or  five  tiiDes. 
The« booksellers  paid  for  the  first  impression;  but  the  charges  and  repeated 
operations  of  the  press  were  at  the  expence  of  the  author,  whose  ambitioQs 

accoiaqr 
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accuracy  is  known  to  h^ve  cost  him  at  least  a  thc^isand  pounds*  He  began 
to  print  in  1755*  l^^ree  volumes  appeared  in  T764,  a  second  edition  of 
them  in  1767,  a  third  edition  ia  i768>  and  the  conclusion  in  1771* 

Andrev  Reid,  a  man  not  without  considerable  abilities,  and  not  unac* 
quainted  with  letters  or  with  life,  undertook  to  persuade  Lyttleton,  as  he 
had  persuaded  himself,  that  he  was  master  of  the  secret  of  punctuation; 
and,  as  fear  begets  credulity,  he  was  employed,  I  know  not  at  what  price, 
to  point  the  pages  of**  Henry  the  Second."  The  book  was  at  last  pointed 
and  printed,  and  sent  into  the  world.  Lyttleton  took  money  for  Jiis  copy^ 
of  which,  when  he  had  paid  the  pointer,  he  probably  gave  the  rest  away; 
for  he  was  very  liberal  to  the  indigent. 

When  time  brought  the*  History  to  a  third  edition,  Reid  was  either  dead 
or  discarded ;  and  the  superintendence  of  typography  and  punctuation  was 
committed  to  a  man  originally  a  comb-maker,  but  then  known  by 
the  style  of  Doctor.  Something  uncommon  was  probably  expected,  and 
something  uncommon  was  at  last  done;  for  to  the  Doctor's  edition  b  ap- 
pended, what  the  world  had  hardly  seen  before,  a  list  of  errors  in  19  pages* 

But  to  politicks  and  literature  there  must  be  rji  end.  Lord  Lyttleton  had 
never  the  appearance  of  a  strong  or  of  a  healthy  man  :  he  had  a  slender 
uncompacted  frame,  and  a  meagre  face :  he  lasted  however  sixty  years, 
and  was  then  seized  with  his  last  illness.  Of  his  death  a  very  affecting  and 
instructive  account  has.  been  given  by  his  physician,  whitii  will  spare  me  the 
task  of  hi-j  moral  character. 

*'  On  Sunday  evening  the  symptoms  of  his  lordship^s  disorder,  which  for  a 
**  week  past  had  alarmed  us,  put  on  a  fatal  appearance,  and  his  lordship  be- 
*^  lieved  himself  to  be  a  dying  man.  From  this  time  he  suffered  by  restless- 
**  ness  rather  than  pain ;  though  his  nerves  were  apparently  much  fluttered, 
**  his  mental  faculties  never  seemed  stronger,  when  he  was  thoroughly  awake. 

*^  His  lordship's  bilious  and  hepatic  complaints  seemed  alone  not  equal  to 
**  the  expected  mournful  event;  his  long  want  of  sleep,  whether  the  con- 
**  sequence  of  the  irritation  in  the  bowels,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  oE 
<^  causes  of  a  different  kind,  accounts  for  his  loss  of  strength,  and  for  his 

death,  very  sufficiently. 

Though  his  lordsliip  wished  his  approaching  dissolution  not  to  be  lin* 

gering,  he  waited  for  it  wiih  resignation.  He  said,  *  It  is  a  folly,  a  keep- 
**  ing  me  in  misery,  now  to  attempt  to  prolong  life ;  yet  he  was  easily  per- 
'*  suaded,  for  the  satisfaction  of  others,  to  do  or  take  any  thing  thought 
**  proper  for  him.  On  Saturday  be  had  been  remarkably  better,  and  we 
**  were  not  without  some  hopes  of  his  recovery. 

**  On  Sunday/about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  his  lordship  sent  for  me,  and 
'<  said  he  felt  a  great  hurry,  and  wished  to  have  a  little  conversation  with  me 
<^  in  order  to  divert  it.  He  then  proceeded  to  open  the  fountain  of  that 
^  heart,  from  whence  goodness  had  so  long  flowed  as  from  a  copious  spring* 
^  '  Doctor,'  said  hcj  *  yo\a  shall  be  my  confessor ;  when  I  first  set  out  in 

Vol.  I;  ^S  •*  the 
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"  the  world,  I  had  friends  tvho  endeavoured  to  shake  my  belief  in  the 
''  Christian  religion.  1  saw  difficulties  which  staggered  me ;  but  I  kept  my 
*•  rrind  open  to  convictioti.  The  evidences  and  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
<*  studied  with  attention,  made  me  a  m^ft  firm  and  persuaded  believer  of  the 
•*  Christian  religion.  I  have  made  it  the  rule  of  my  life,  and  it  is  the  ground 
**  of  my  future  hopes.  I  have  erred  and  sinned ;  but  have  repented,  and 
'*  never  indulged  any  vicious  habit.  In  politicks,  and  public  life,  I  hare 
**  made  public  good  the  rule  of  my  conduct.  I  never  gave  counsels  which 
"  I  did  not  at  the  time  think  the  best.  I  have  seen  that  I  was  sometimes  in 
•*  tire  wrong,  but  I  did  not  err  designedly.  I  have  endeavoured,  io  private 
*^  life,  to  do  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  never  for  a  moment  could  in- 
dulge malicious  or  unjust  designs  upon  any  person  whatsoever. 
•*  At  another  time  he  said,  *  I  must  leave  my  soul  in  the  same  state  it  was  in 
before  this  illness ;  I  find  this  a  very  inconvenient  time  for  solicitude  about 
any  thing.' 

On  the  evening,  when  the  symptoms  of  death  came  on,  he  said,  '  I  shall 
•*  die ;  but  it  will  not  be  your  fault.'  When  lord  and  lady  Valentia  came  to 
*^  see  his  lordship,  he  gave  them  his  solemn  benediction,  and  said,  *  Be 
good,  be  virtuou*:,  my  loici ;  you  must  come  lo  this.*  Thus  he  continued 
giving  his  dying  benediction  to  all  around  him.  On  Monday  morning  a 
'f  lucid  interval  gavdsome  small  hopes,  but  these  vanished  in  the  even- 
ing; and  he  continued  dying,  but  with  very  little  uneasiness,  till  Tuesday 
morning,^  August  zx,  when  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  bexCxpired, 
**  almost  without  a  groan." 

Hw  lordship  was  buried  at  Hagley  ;  and  the  following  inscription  is  cat 
on  the  side  of  his  lady'^s  monument : 

**  This  unadorned  stone  was  placed  here 
*'  By  the  particular  desire  and  cxprA 
*'  DireccioiM  of  the  Right  Honourable 

*'   Gecrce  LordLvXTLETON, 

•«  Who  died  August  S3,  1773,  aged  64."x 

N 

Lord  Lyttleton's  Poems  are  the  works  of  a  man  of  literature  and  judg* 
nient,  devoting  part  of  his  time  to  versification.  They  have  nothing  to  he 
despised,  and  little  to  be  admired.  Of  his  "  Progress  of  Love,"'  it  i$«ii- 
cient  blame  to  say  that  it  is  pastoral.  His  blank  verse  in  ^*  Blenheim**  bs 
i:either  much  force  nor  much  elegance.  His  litde  performances,  whether 
£f>ngs  or  Epigrams,  are  sometimes  spritely,  and  sometimes  insipid.  His 
eT>istolary  pieces  have  a  smooth  equability,  which  cannot  much  tire,  because 
tlicy  are  short,  but  which  seldom  elevates  or  surprizes.  But  from  thb  ecu- 
I  lire  ought  to  be  excepted  his  "Advice  to  Belinda,"  which,  though  for  the 
irost  part  written  when  he  was  very  you^g,  contains  much  truth  and  modi 
prudence,  very^legtntly  and  vigorously  ejcpiessed,  and  shews  a  mind  at- 
tentive to  life,  and  a  power  of  poetry  whidi  cuhivatioa  ought  huTcniied 
to  excellence. 
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TpDWARO  MOORE  wa«  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Englhh  Com- 
^^  munion,  at  Abingdon  in  Berkshire.  '  He  was  born  about  the  year 
1720,  and  receiTed  his  education  from  his  unck,  a  reputable  school- niast^ 
in  Somersetshire.  His  original  destination  appears  to  have  "beeir  for  trSdf ; 
and  for  some  time  he  resided  with  one  Mr.  Jackson ^  an  eminent  merchant, 
who  was  a  considerable  dealer  in  linens.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
was  in  business  on  his  own  account.  Attached  to  the  Muses,  he  early* 
courted  public  attention;  and  in  the  year  1744  produced  his  first  perform- 
ance, entituled  "  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex,"  which  was  favourably  received. 
In  1748  he  undertook  the  defence  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Lyttleton,  in 
an  ironical  poem  called  "  The  Trial  of  Selim  the  Persian,  for  high  Crimes 
and  Misdemeanors,"  4to;  and  in  the  same  year  produced  his  first  dramatic 
performance,  "The  Foundling,"  a  comedy,  acted  at  Drury  Lane;  but, 
which  though  aided  by  the  performance  of  Garrick,  Barry,  Yates,  Mack- 
lin,  Mrs.  WofEngton,  and  Mrs.  Gibber,  and  highly  applauded  and  recom- 
mended by  Golley  Gibber,  had  but  a  moderate  degree  of  success.  In^i749, 
he  complimented  Mr.  Garrick  in  an  Osie  on  his  marriage  with  Madam  Wy 
oletti ;  and  about  the  same  period  he  united  himself  in  the  same  state  with 
Miss  Hamilton,  daughter  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  table-decker  to  the  princessc;^. 
This  lady  had  expressed  her  partiality  towards  him  in  a  poem  addressed  to 
Miss  Duck,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Stephen  Duck,  which  was  printed 
in  several  of  the  miscellaneous  collections  of  the  times. 

He  had  relied  hitherto  on  his  pen  for  his  support;  and  had  some  hopes, 
from  the  notice  taken  of  him  by  Lord  Lyttleton,  of  receiving  from  that  no- 
bleman's assistance  some  permanent  support.  In  this  he  was  disappointed. 
From  Mr.  Garrick's  friendship,  however,  he  obtained  some  advantages.  In 
1 75 1  his  comedy  of**  Gil  Bias"  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  and,  though  vi- 
olently opposed,  was  carried  through  nine  nights.  In  1752  the  tragedy  of 
*'  The  Gamester"  was  performed  at  the  same  theatre  with  success.  In  each 
of  these  perfoimancesthe  manager  exerted  himself  both  as  actor  and  au- 
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thori  and  on  the  publication  of  the  latter  had  the  authoc^s  thaidcr  for  the 
assistancrhe  had  received* 

In  January,  1753,  a  periodical  paper,  called  "  The  World,  by  Adam 
Fitz  Adam»"  was  begun  by  Mr.  Moore,  and  was  carried  on  until  Februiry 
1757.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Corke,  Mr  Wal- 
pole,  Soamejenyns,  Whitehead,  Warton,  and  other  writers  of  emioeoce; 
and  ic'b  but  justice  to  observe,  that  the  papevs  written  by  our  author  will 
suffer  no  injury  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  his  coadjutors.  All  his  a* 
ertions  were,  however,  barely  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  iuconveniencics  of 
poverty.  lu  1756  he  published  his  works  in  a  quarto  volume ;  in  the  pre- 
face to  which  he  says,  ^*  I  have  sent  this,  my  offspring,  into  the  world,  in  as 
**  decent  a  dress  as  I  was  able :  a  legitimate  one  I  am  sure  it  is;  and  if  it 
**  should  be  thought  defective  in  strength,  vigour  or  spirit,  let  it  be  consi- 
"  dered,  that  its  father's  marriage  with  the  M uses,  like  most  other  marriage 
**  into  that  noble  family,  was  more  from  necessity  than  inclination."  He 
continued  "  The  World"  until  near  the  close  of  his  life,  which  happcDcd 
at  South  Lambeth,  the  28th  of  February,  1757. 
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JAMES  CAWTHORN  was  bom  in  the  year  1720,  at  or  near  Sheffield, 
and  received  his  education  partly  at  Rotherham  and  partly  at  Kirkby 
Lonsdale*  Whether  he  was  indebted  to  either  of  the  universities  for  any 
part  of  the  literature  he  possessed  is  uncertain^  as  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  either  of  the  list  of  graduates.  His  first  employment  was  that  of  usher  at 
the  school  of  one  Mr.  Clare,  in  the  city  of  London,  whose  sister  he  married. 
His  wife  died  before  him.  In  1743  he  was  chosen  master  of  Tunbridge 
School  by  the  Skinner's  Company ;  and  in  conjunction  with  his  patrons 
founded  a  library,  which  is  annexed  to. that  seminary.  In  1746  he  published 
his  poem  of  **  Abelard  to  £loisa/'  which,  with  two  sermons,  was  all  that 
he.  printed  in  his  life  timer 

He  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  general  intercourse  of  life  generous  and 
friendly;  but  in  the  conduct  of  his  school  singularly  harsh  and  severe.  He 
had  some  extraordinary  foibles.  With  little  skill  in  horsemanship,  he  was 
fond  of  hunting ;  and  with  no  acquaintance  with  musick,  he  was  an  admirer 
of  concerts  and  operas.  He  has  been  knowp  to  ride  to  London  from  Tun- 
bridge, in  order  to  be  present  at  a  musical  performance,  though  he  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  being  back  by  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning.  He  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  as  he  was  going  to  bespeak  the  musick  on 
some  occasion  from  Tunbridge  Wells,  April  15,  1761,  and  was  buried  in 
Tunbridge  Church. 

Over  hjs  remains  is  the  following  inscription : 

Hie  situs  est 

JacobusCawthorn,  A.  M. 

Scholx  Tunbrigiensis  magistcr, 

€Lui  juventuti  turn  moribus  turn  Uteris  institucnda 

Operain  magno  non  sine  honore  dedic. 

Opibus,  quas  larga  manu  distribuit, 

Fruitur,  &  in  aetemum  fruetur. 
Obiit.  hcucitiusf     Aprilii  15,  1761, 
^tatis  40. 
^  Soror  mocua  ex  grato  animo  hoc  posuit. 
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^HARLfiS  CHURCHILL  was  bom  in  Vine-street  in  the  parish  of  St. 
^^  John's,  Westminster,  in  the  year  ^731.  His  father  was  lecturer  add 
curate  of  the  parish,  and  had  also  a  living  in  the  country.  The  son  re* 
teived  his  education  at  Westminster  School,  where  storie?  ar^  yet  told  of 
his  early  proficiency  in  his  studies,  of  his  negligence,  and  the  excentridif 
of  his  conduct.  It  has  been  said,  that  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  rejected 
from  thence  for  want  of  a  proper  skill  in  the  learned  languages  It  is  ib6 
believed,  that  he  was  a  short  time  at  Cambridge,  under  I>r.  Rutherford  (jf 
St.  John's.  Neither  of  the  Universities  can  claim  the  honour  of  his  edaa- 
tion,  which  it  is  certain  was  begun  and  finished  at  Westminster. 

When  he  was  Jitile  more  than  seventeen  years  old,  he  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  a  young  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  ended  in  a  marriage. 
This  union,  which  had  its  origin  in  passion,  terminated  in  disgust.  But, 
daring  the  time  the  attachment  lastecl,  Mr.  Churchill  made  such  a  progress 
in  literature,  and  maintained  so  good  a  character,  that  notwithstanding  the 
want  of  an  university  education,  he  was  admitted  into  orders,  and  ordained 
by  Dr.  Sherlock,  Bishop  of  London. 

His  first  provision  in  the  church  was  a  curacy  of  thirty  pounds  a  year  in 
Wales;  to  which  remote  part  of  the  kingdom  he  retired  with  hb  wife,  and 
applied  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  station  with  assiduity  and  diearfulncsi* 
But  being  prompted  to  engage  in  a  species  of  trade  to  add  to  his  income,  he 
in  a  short  time  experienced  the  folly  of  his  deviation  from  his  clerical  pro- 
fession, and  a  kind  of  bankn^ptcy  soon  followed. 

His  ill  success  brought  him  back  to  London;  and,  his  father  dying  soon 
after,  he  succeeded  him  as  curate  and  lecturer  of  St.  John's;  but,  his  income 
being  insufficient  for  the. maintenance  of  hb  family,  he  employed  himself  in 
teaching  young  ladies  to  read  and  Vrite  English  with  proprietyaixl  correct- 
ness, and  for  some  time  attended  Mrs.^Dennb's  boarding-school.  Still,  hov- 
ever,  his  expences  bore  but  a  small  proportion  to  his  income*     He  became 
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embarrassed  with  debts,  and  involved  in  diffijcultiesy  from  which  he  waieic-^ 
tricated  by  the  assistance  pf  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  second  master  of  Westminster 
School,  who  prevailed  oh  bis  creditors  to  give  him  a  release  on*  receiving  a 
fourth  part  of  their  respective  debta.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  Churchill  to  re- 
cord, that,  when  his  circumstances  grew  better,  he  voluntarily  discharged 
the  whole  of  the  demands  on  him. 

Though  known  to  his  intimate  friends  to  be  possessed  of  abilities  calcu- 
lated to  entertain  and  instruct  the  publick,  he  was  by  no  means  foru-ard  to 
exhibit  himself  in  the  character  of  an  author.  He  was  little,  if  any  thin^, 
lesa  than  thirty  years  of  age  before  he  published  any  work  with  his  name:  if 
he  produced  any  performance  earlier,  it  was  anonymous,  and  i$  now  for- 
gotten* In  the  year  17^0,  his  friend  Lloyd  published  **  The  Actor,"  a  poem, 
addressed  to  Bonnel  Thornton,  which  was  received  with  great  applause. 
The  success  of  this  performance  probably  incited  Mr.  Churchill  to  try  hb 
powers  on  a  similar  subject.  Having  been  always  fond  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainments, he  had  been  a  constant  attendant  on  the  Theatre,  and  an  accurate 
observer  of  the  beauties  or  defects  of  the  several  performers.  These  he 
made  the  subject  of  a  poem  which  he  called  "  The  Rosciad,"  first  published 
anonymously  in  May  1761 ;  but  on  being  invidiously  ascribed  to  Mr.  Lloyd, 
he  immediately  reprinted  it  with  his  name.  Few  poems  have  been  so  go^ 
nerally  read,  and  perhaps  fewer  so  generally  admired.  This  was  followed 
by  "  The  Apology,"  and  that  by  **  Night :"  the  merits  of  these  were  not 
inferior  to  the  "  Rosciad,"  but  neither  of  them  ever  became  so  popular. 

The  political  dissensions  at  this  period  increasing  every  <!ay,  at  length  be- 
came so  violent,  that  few  persons  escaped  being  influenced  in  some  manner 
by  ihiJm.  Mr.  Churchill  had  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  heads  of  the 
party  then  called  the  Opposition,  and,  agreeably  tp  the  warmth  of  his  temper, 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  interest  of  those  with  whom  he  was  connected, 
J!>y  every  effort  in  his  power.  A  subject  had  been  suggested  to  him  as  adapted 
for  the  then  popular  paper  «  The  North  Briton ;"  but,  on  considering  it 
with  attention,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  form  it  into  a  poem  ;  this 
he  executed  under  the  title  of  "  The  Prophecy  of  Famine,"  inscribed  to  John 
Wilkes,  Esq.  Having  thus  embarked  in  politicks,  he  soon  rendered  himself 
of  importance  enough  to  be  included  in  the  general  warrant  under  whicli 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  taken  into  custody :  he  escaped  however  the  search  made 
after  him,  and  continued  his  exertions  against  the  Minister  with  great  per- 
severance, and  not  without  some  effect.  Hardly  one  of  his  poems,  published 
after  this  period,  is  free  from  the  reproach  of  party  virulence. 

The  rapidity  of  his  pen,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  his  works  were 
purchased,  were  circumstances  not  favourable  to  hisv reputation.  As  he 
proceeded  in  his  literary  career,  he  became  more  negligent ;  what  he  hastily 
wrote,  he  as  hastily  committed  to  the  press.  His  latter  works  are  manifestly 
inferior  to  his  earljtst  productiohs.  The  gcmus  of  Churchill  occasionally 
appears^  ^ut  much  dimmed  and  obscured.    The  fertility  of  his  mind  cannot 

be 
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be  more  clearly  demonstrated,  than  by  observing,  that  all  hb  works  now 
republished  were  produced  between  May  1761,  and  November  I764;  that 
is,  in  three  years  and  a  half. 

While  he  was  thus  negligent  of  his  fame  as  a  writer,  he  was  not  more  at- 
tentive to  his  reputation  as  a  man.  He  separated  from  his  wife,  threw  off 
his  clerical  character,  and  dressed  himself  ridiculously  in  laced  cloaths.  He 
was  often  to  be  seen  in  disgraceful  society,  and  indulged  in  intemperances 
which  the  sober  part  of  "his  friends  could  not  avoid  observing,  and  at  the 
same  time  lamenting.  His  race  was  but  short.  In  the  autumn  of  1764,  he 
went  to  BolQgne  with  Mr.  Humphrey  Cotes,  in  order  to  pay  a  Yisit  to  Mr. 
Wilkes,  then  in  exile.  There  he  was  seized  with  a  miliary  fever,  which 
baffled  the  medical  art  of  two  physicians  of  skill  and  reputation  by  whom 
he  was  attended.  HeMied  on  the  4th  of  November,  1764,  and  was  buried 
at  Dover. 


FALCONER, 


^TTILLIAM  FALCONER  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  bred  toxhesci 
^^  service,  in  which  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  a  very  low 
situation.  He  displayed  his  poetical  talents  at  an  early  age,  by  the  publication, 
at  Edinburgh,  oi  ^^  A  Poem,  •  sacred  to  the  memory  of  his  Royal  Highness 
"  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,"  8vo,  1751.  In  the  course  *  of  his  sea  life 
he  appears  to  have  really  experienced  the  dangers  so  feelingly  described  ia 
his  poem,  intituled,  **  The  Shipwreck,"  printed^n  1762.  The  publicatioa 
of  this  work  drew  him  from  the  obscurity  of  his  situation :  he  was  patronixd 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  he  addressed  an  Qde  on  his  second  deptr* 
ture  from  England  as  rear*admira1,  and  soon  after  repeived  the  appointment 
of  Purser  to  the  Royal  Gec^rge.  In  1769  he  published  a  **  Marine  Diciioiu 
ary,*'  an  acknowledged  useful  *  work,  attd  soon  afterwards  embarked  on 
board  the  Aurora  to  settle  in  the  East  Indies.  In  December  1769  hearciitd 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  he  sailed  soon  after.  These  were 
the  last  tidings  of  the  ship,  which  was  never  heard  of  afterwards*  It  is  ge* 
nerally  supposed  to  have  taken  fire^  and  that  all  the  crew  perished. 
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r>  OBERI*  LLOYD  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Pearson  Llojd,  second  Master  of 
■^  Westminster  School,  at  which  seminary  he  received  his  education.  He 
was  bom  in  1733;  and  had  for  his  school- fellows,  Churchill,  Thornton, 
tolman,  and  some  others  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  literary 
world.  To  the  first  of  these  he  was  tlirough  life  particularly  attached.  la 
.  the  year  1751  he  stood  first  oif  the  list  of  Westminster  scholars,  who  were 

-  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  same  time  that  his  friend  Col- 
man  obtained  the  same  rank  amongst  those  who  were  sent  to  Oxford.  To 
1 755  ^^  ^^^^  *^  degree  of  Bachelor;  and  in  1761  that  of  Master  of  Arts, 

:  Though  he  went  to  the  university  from  school  in  a  manner  so. honourably 
to  his  literature,  he  never  became  a  fellow  of  bis  college. .   To  the  decency 

-  or  propriety  of  his  conduct  at  Cambridge,  littlo  commendation  can  be  af- 
ibrded ;  the  report  of  his  contemporaries  is  not  in  the  least  fevourable  to  his 
behaviour  there.  On  leaving  the  university,  he  returned  to  Westminster, 
and  became  an  assistant  to  his  father  as  one  of  the  ushers  of  the  school,  an 
employment  he  undertook  with  reluctance,  and  retired  from  with  disguU«. 
So  early  as  the  year  1750,  he  had  written  "  The  Progress  of  Envy,*'  and  had 
continue  to  cultivate  his  poetical  talents  during  his  residence  at  Cambridge* 
In  the  year  1 760  he  published  **  The  Actor,"  and  soon  after  quuted  his  of- 
fice  of  usher  of  the  school,  determining  for  the  future  to  rely  on  his  pen  for 
support.  In  this  plan  of  life  he  was  unsuccessful ;  though  he  engaged  in 
Boany  undertakings,  headdf^d  little  to  his  reputation,  and  nothing  to  hisin- 
dependence*  The  short  remainder  of  his  life  passed  not  with  less  ignominy 
than  the  preceding  part  of  it ;  a  habit  of  dissipation  had  taken  possession  of 
him ;  he  contracted  debts  which  he  was  unable  to  discharge,  and  in  the  end 
became  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  where  he  was  almost  entirely  supported  by 
the  benevolence  of  bis  friend  Churchill.    On  the  death  of  that  gentleman 
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he  fell  into  a  fit  of  despondence,  and  survived  him  but  a  few  weeks.   He 

died  on  the  i<th  of  December,  1764,  at  theaee  of  31 ;  and  was  buried  on 

the  19th,  in  the  church^yard-of  St.  Bride's  parish. 

Mr.  Lloyd,"  says  Mr.  Wilkes,  *'  was  mild  and  affable  in  piirate  life,  of 
gentle  manners,  and  very  engaging  in  conversation.    He  was  an  exceQeiit 

*'  scholar,  an  easy  natural  poet.  His  peculiar  excellence  was  the  dressing 
up  an  old  thought  in  a  new*  neat,  and  trim  manner.  He  was  contented 
to  scamper  round  the  foot  of  ParnasBus  on  his  little  Welch  poney,  vhidi 
seema  never  to  have  tired.  He  left  the  Jury  of  the  winged  steed,  and  the 
daring  flights  of  the  sacred  mountain,  to  the  sublime  genius  of  hb  friend 

'•  Churchill.** 
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TOHN  CUNNINGHAM  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  the  year  17.2^  His  6- 
^  ther  was  a  wine- cooper  in  moderate  circumstances,  who,  having  ob* 
tained  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  commenced  wine-merchant,  and  in  a  short  tiae 
Became  a  bankrupt.  The  ^mall  education  our  author  received  was  at  th? 
grammar-school  of  Drogheda,  under  Mr.  Clark.  On  the  failure  of  h» 
father  he  was  recalled  to  Dublin,  where,  having  no  certain  employment,  he 
became  attached  to  the  theatre ;  and  before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  scfen- 
teen  years,  produced  a  drama  intituled,  "  Love  in  a  Mist,"  performed  s^ 
vera!  nights  at  the  theatre  in  Smock  Alley.  By  means  of  this  perfonsipce 
having  introduced  himself  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  actors,  he  was  pre. 
vailed  on  to  engage  with  an  itinerant  manager,  with  whom  he  came  to 
England ;  "and  in  this  profession  he  continued,  with  little  variation,  autil 
his  death^ 

As  an  actor  he  obtained  little  reputation.  His  figure  was  totally  against 
him,  either  for  tragedy  or  genteel  comedy.  His  diffidence  was  too  great  to 
be  ever  overcome;  and  his  voice  was  dissonant  and  offensive  to  the  ear.  He 
is  said,  however,  to  have  shewn,  in  general,  a  good  conception  of  his  10- 
thor,  and  as  the  representative  of  a  mock  French  character^  was  not  wWlf 
undeserving  of  praise. 
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After  he  bad  published  some  of  his  best  performaaceSf  he  acquired  repu« 
tation  enough  to  receive  an  invitation  from  ftome  booksellers  in  London^ 
who  proposed  to  employ  him  in  some  works  of  literature,  by  which  he  might 
obtain  a  livelihood ,  in  a  manner  more  easy  and  honourable  than  that  in  which 
he  had  been  hitherto  engaged.  Convinced  of  the  propriety  of  acceding  to 
this  proposal,  he  repaired  from  Edinburgh  to  London;  but  had  hardly  set 
foot  in  the  capital  before  he  was  satisfied  of  the  impracticability  of  the 
scheme.  The  bookseller  by  whom  he  was  to  have  been  employed  had  stop- 
ped payment;  and  the  attention  of  .the  public  was  so  entirely  engrossed  by 
scandal  and  political  altercation,  fhat  he  left  the  town  with  precipitation 
after  a  short  and  disagreeable  stay  in  it,  and  once  more  rejoined  his  friends 
in  the  North. 

This  was  the  only  effort  he  ever  made  to  emjirge  from  the  abject  situation 
in  which  youthful  imprudence  had  originally  placed  him.  But  with  this 
state  he  appeared  by  no  means  dissatisfied.  Competence  and  obscurity  were 
all  he  desired.  He  had  no  views  of  ambition;  and  indolence  had  possessed 
him  so  entirely,  that  he  never  made-a  second  attempt.  In  a  letter  to  a  fri^ncT 
he  describes  himself  in  these  terms:  **  You  may  remember  my  last  expedi- 
**  tion  to  London.  I  think  I  may  be  convinced  by  it  that  I  ato  not  calcu- 
**  la  ted  for  the  business  you  mention.  Though  I  scribble  (but  a  little  nei- 
**  fher)  to  amuse  myself,  the  moment  I  considered  it  as  my  duty  it  would 
"  cease  to  be  an  amusement,  and  I  should  of  consequence  be  Y^eary  on't.  I 
**  am  not  enterprizing  ;  and  tolerably  happy  in  my  present  situation." 

The  remainder  of  iiis  life  pa<;scd  in  one  uniform  strain.  A  few  months 
before  his  death,  being  incapable  of  any  theatrical  exertion,  he  was  removed 
to  the  house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Slack,  of  Newcastle,  who  with  great  kind^ 
ness  received  him  under  his  roof,  and  paid  every  attention  to  him  which  his 
state  required.  Aft^r  lingering  some  time  under  a  nervous  disorder,  daring 
which  he  burnt  all  his  papers,  he  died  the  i8th  of  September,  1773,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  John's  church-yard,  Newcastle,  M^ierCt  oa  a  tombstone 
erected  to  his  memory,  is  the  following  inscription ; 

•  Here  He  the  remains  of 

John  CukningHam; 

Of  his  cxcellende 

As  a  pastoral  poet. 

His  works  will  ranain  a  monument 

For  ages 

After  this  temporary  tribute  of  esteem 

Is  in  dust  forgotten. 

He  died  in  Newcastle,  Sept.  1 Z,  1773, 

Aged  44. 

4Ta  GREEN- 
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liyl'ATTHEW  GREEN  was  of  a  family  of  good  repute  amongtr  the  Dis- 
'^^'*'  sentersj  and  had  his  education  in  that  sect.  He  was  a  man  of  ap-  * 
proTed  probity,  and  sweetness  of  temper  and  manners.  His  wit  aboonded 
in  conversation,  and -was  never  known  to  give  the  least  offence.  He  had 
a  post  in  the  Cu3[tom-hoiise,  and  discharged  the  duty  there  with  the  utnaoet 
cTiligence  and  ability.  He  died  about  1737,  at  the  age  <rf' 41  years,  io 
Nag's-head-court,  Grace-church-strect. 

To  the  above  account,  which  was  furnished  by  Mr*  Glover,  author  of 
^'SLeonidas/'  it  may  be  add^d,  that  Mr.  Green  had  not  much  learning,  bat 
knew  allttle  Latin.  He  was  very  subject  to  the  hyp,  had  some  free  no- 
tions on  religious  subjects;  and,  though  bred  amongst  the  Dissenters,  grev 
disgusted,  at  the  preciseness  and  formality  of  the  sect.  He  was  nephew  to 
Mr.  Tanner,  clerk  of  Fishmonger's-Hall.  His  poeni  intituled  "Spleen"  was 
written  by  piece- meal;  and  would  never  have  been  compleated,  had  be  not 
been  pressed  to  it  by  his  friend  Mr.  Glover.  By  this  gentleman,  (who^« 
sessed,  as  he  informed  a  person  yist  before  his  death,  many  manuscripts  of 
Mr.  Green)  it  was  committed  to  the  press. 

Mr.  Gretn  published  nothing  in  his  life-time.  In  1732  he  printed  and 
gave  away  a  few  copies  of  ^*  The  Grotto."  It  has  been  observed  by  Mr* 
Melmoth,  that  there  are  more  original  thoughts  thrown  together  in  the  poem 
of  '*  Spleen,'*  than  he  had  ever  read  in  the  same  compass  of  lines. 

In  the  ^<  European.Magazine**  for  July  I785>  aire  some  further  anecdott 
of  our  author. 


GOLDsiina 


GOLDSMITH, 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH  was  the  third  son  of  the  Reir.  Charles  Gold- 
smith and  was  born  at  Elphin,  in  the  county  of  Roscomuion  in  Ireland, 
in  the  year  1729-  After  being  instrucicd  in  the  classicks  at  the  school  of  ^r. 
Hughes,  he  was  admitted  as  Sizer  in  Trinity  College^  Dublin,  the  iilh  of 
June,  1744  ;  and  on  the  27th  of  February,  1749,  O.  S.  two  years  after  the 
regular  time,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  Intending  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  physick,  he  left  Dublin,  and  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh  in  1751,  where  he  continued  until  the  beginning  of  the  year 
'754»  wlf^en,  having  imprudently  engaged  to  pay  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  a  fellow  student,  lie  was  obliged  precipitately  to  quit  the  place. 

He  made  his  escape  as  far  as  Sunderland,  bur  there  was  overtaken  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  law,  and  arrested.  From  this  situation  he  was  released  by 
jhe  friendship  of  Atr.  Laughlin  Maclane  and  Dr.  Sleigh.  He  then  took  his 
passage  on  board  a  Dutch  ship  to  Rotterdam ;  from  whence,  after  a  short  stay 
he  proceeded  to  Brussels.  He  then,  visited  great  part  of  Flanders;  and  after 
passing  some  time  at  Strasburgb  and  Louvain,  where  he  obtained  a  degree  of 
bachelor  of  physick,  he  accompanied  an  English  gentleman  to  Geneva. 
'    This  tour,  we  are  told,  was  made  for  the  most  part  on  foot.  He  had  left 
England  with  little  money  i   and  being  of  a  thoughtless  turn,  and  at  that 
time  possessing  a  body  capable  of  sustaining  any  fatigue,  he  proceeded  reso* 
lutely  in  gratifying  his  curiosity  by  the  sight  of  different  countries.  He  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  French  Language,  and  of  musick :  he  played  tolera- 
bly well  on  the  German  flute,  which  now  at  times  became  the  means  of  hb 
subsistence.  His  learning  produced  him  a  hospitable  reception  at  most  of 
the  religious  houses  that  he  visited^  and  his  music  made  him  welcome  to  the 
peasants  of  Flanders  and  Germany.^'  Whenever  I  approached  a  peasant's 
bouse  toward  nightfall,"  he  used  to  say,  '*  I  played  one  of  my  most  merry 
*^  tunes  ;  and  that  generally  procured  me  not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsis- 
<*  tence  for  the  next  day:  but,   in  truth,  (his  constant  expression)   I  must 
^  owDj  whenever  I  attempted  to  entertain  persons  of  a  higher  j^nk^  they 

always 
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"  always  thought  ray  performance  odious,  and  never  made  me  any  return 
.    •*  for  my  endeavours  to  please  them." 

On  his  arrival  at  Geneva  he  was  recommended  as  a  proper  person  fori 
travelling  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman,  who  had  unexpectedly  been  left  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  by  a  near  relation.  This  connexion  lasted  but  a 
short  time :  they  disagreed  in  the  South  of  France,  and  parted.  Friendless 
and  destitute.  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  again  left  exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of 
indigence  in  a  foreign  country.  He,  however,  bore  them  with  great  forti- 
tude ;  and,  having  by  this  time  satisfied  his  curiosity  abroad,  he  bent  his 
course  towards  England,  and  arrived  at  Dover  the  beginning  of  the  year  175S. 

On  his  return  he  found  himself  so  poor  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  was 
enabled  t5  reach  the  metropolb  with  a  few  half-pence  only  in  hb  pocket.  He  ; 
was  an  entire  stranger,  and  without  any  recommendation.  He  olTemi  ktiDsetf 
to  several  apothecaries  in  the  character  of  a  journeyman,  but  had  the  morti- 
fication to  find  every  application  without  success.  At  length  he  was  admitted 
into  the  house  of  a  chemist,  and  was  employed  tn  his  laboratory  until  he 
discovered  the  residence  of  his  friend  Dr.  Sleigh,  who  patronized  and  sap- 
ported  him.  He  afterwards  was  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Milner,  who  kept  an 
academy  at  Peckham  ;  but,  bemg  introducedto  some  booksellers,  he  relin- 
quished his  situation  at  the  school,  and  commenced  author.  His  first  voite 
were  "  The  Bee,"  a  weekly  pamphlet,  and  **  The  Enquiry  into  the  pre- 
^*  sent  State  of  polite  Literature  in  Europe."  He  then  resided  in  Grectw 
arbour-courr,  rear  the  Old-baily,  from  whence  he  removed  to  the  Temple, 
where  he  lived  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

From  the  year  1759  to  the  time  of  his  death  his  woiks  were  very  nume- 
rous, and  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  In  1765  he  established  bis  fame  bv 
the  publication  of  "  The  Traveller."  In  1766  "  The  Vicar  of  WakeficW'* 
appeared.  In  j  768  *'  The  Goodnatured  Man*^  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden. 
In  1769  he  published  "  The  Deserted  Village,"  and  in  177a  **  She  Stoops 
*^  to  Conquer"  was  represented  at  the  same  theatre.^  Besides  these,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  drudgery  of  compiling  Histor^  of  England,  of  Greece,  of 
Rome,  of  ^'  The  Earth  and  Animated  Nature/'   which  procured  for  him 

more  money  than  fame.  Just  before  his  death  he  had  formed  a  design  lor 
executing  an  Universal  Dictiqnary  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  a  plan  which  act 
with  no  encouragement. 

Though  his  writings  produced  great  emolument,  he  was  generally  neces- 
sitous ;  to  which  an  improvident  generosity,  and  a  ridiculous  habit  of  ga- 
ming a  good  deal  contributed.  He  had  been  for  some  years  afflicted  with  1 
strangury,  which  brought  on  a  kind  of  habitual  despondency.  At  length  in 
March  1774,  finding  himself  out  of  order,'  he,  against  the  advice  of  his 
physician,  took  so  large  a  portion  of  a  medicine  of  violent  operation,  that 
it  was  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  hb  dissolution  on  the  4th  of  April 
T774.  He  was  buried  in  the  Temple  Qiurch-ykrd,  and  a  moniunent  htf 
Arw7  erected  to  bis  memory  m  Wcsttninstcr  Abbey. 

P.WHTIB- 
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P  AUL  WHITEHEAD  was  the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Edmund  Whitehead, 
^  a  tradesman,  said  to  have  been  a  taylor  in  Castle-yard,  Holborn,  and 
was  born  in  1710,  on  St.  PauVs  day,  from  which  circumstance  he  obtained 
the  christian  name  he  bore.  He  received  his  education  from  a  clergymad 
at  Hitchin  in  Hertfordshire.  Being  intended  for  trade,  he  was  placed  aa 
apprentice  to  a  mercer  in  London ;  but,  disliking  his  situation,  he  soon 
quitted  it,  and  entered  himself  of  the  Temple,  in  order  to  study  the  lanr. 

Being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Fleetwood,  the  manager  of  Drury-lane 
theatre,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  that  gentleman  to  become  bound  widi 
him  for  the  payment  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which,  when  it  be« 
came  dua^  the  manager  was  unable  to  discharge.  He  absconded,  therefore, 
and  left  Mr.  Whitehead  answerable  for  it',  who,  being  arrested,  was 
confined  for  several  years  within  the  walls  of  the  Fleet  Prison. 

His  first  performance  was  ^^  The  State  Dunces,"  inscribed  to  Mr.  Pope, 
in  I733i  and  in  1738  he  published  '^Manners,'*  a  satire,  in  which  some 
nobleman  havii^  been  treated  with  very  little  respect,  a  complaint  was  made 
to  the  Hpuse  of  Lords,  and  on  the  lath  February,  1738-9,  it  was  voted  to 
be  scandalous,  and  Dbdsley  the  pu^blisher  of  it  was  taken  into  custody  by  the 
Black  Rod,  and  confined  a  week.  0n  this  occasion  Mr.  Whitehead  with* 
drew  until  the  storm  was  over. 

His  next  performance  was  "  The  Gymnasiad,*'  published  in  1744;  and 
that  was  succeeded  by  "  Honour,  a  Satire,"  in  r747.  At  this  period  the 
Prince  of  Wales  being  in  opposition  to  the  Court,  Mr.  Whitehead  connected 
himself  with  that  party,  and  was  author  of  the  celebrated  pamphlet,  called 
«^  The  Case  of  the  honourable  Alexander  Murray,*'  which  fell  .under  the 
censure  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  procured  Mr.  Owen,  the  publisher 
to  be  prosecuted  for  vending  it.  Xn  1755  he  publish^  "  The  Epistle  to 
Dr.  Thompson* 


} 
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He  had,  in  the  year  1 73S>  married  Bifiss  Dyer,  only  danghter  of  Sir 
Swinnerton  Dyer,  of  Spain's  Hall  in  Essex,  with  whom  be.  is  said  to  hare 
received  io>oool.  She  died  young;  and  Mr.  Whitehead,  after  his  release 
from  Fleetwood's  debt,  lived  in  a  state  of  independence,  if  not  affluence.  lie 
was  particularly  attached  to  Lord  Le  Despenser,  at  whose  house  he  almost 
constantly  resided,  and  by  whom  he  was  held  in  an  equal  degree  of  estima- 
tion. To  this  nobleman  he  bequeathed  his  heart,  with  50I.  for  an  urn,  de- 
siring it  to  be  placed  in  some  corner  of  his  lordship's  mausoleum,  as  a  me- 
morial  of  its  warm  attachment  to  the  noble  founder. 

For  some  time  before  Mr.  Whitehead's  death,  he  lingered  under  a  severe 
illness,  during  which  he  employed  himself  in  burning  his  manuscripts. 
Though  hi&  disorder  was  siuch  as  no  medicine  would  reach,  he  bore  the  ex- 
cruciating pains  which  he  suffered  with  great  resignation,  and  died  Decem- 
ber 30,  1774. ,  On  the  I3tb  of  August  following  his  heart  was  deposited,  as 
he  desired,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 


SHBBAaat 
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JOHN  ARMSTRONG  was  bom  in  Castleton  parish,  Roxboroughshire, 
where  his  father  and  brother  were  both  ministers..  He  coropleated  his 
education  in  the  university  of  Cambridge;  and  took  his  degree  inphysick, 
February  4,  1732,  with  much  reputation.  He  soon  after  came  to  the  me- 
tropolis, where  he  was  more  successful  as  an  author  than  a  physician. 

In  1737  he  published  his  celebrated,  though  too  licentious  poem,  calW, 
"The  CEconomy  of  Love;"  which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  more, 
ir  is  to  be  feared,  to  the  advantage  of  the  bookseller  than  to  the  reader. 

In  1 744  he  produced  "  The  Art  of  preserving  Health ;"  a  work,  in  whidi 
an  excellent  critick  observes,  there  is  a  classical  correctness  and  closeness 
of  style  that  are  truly  admirable. 

In  1745  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Hospital  for  hmc 
and  sick  Soldiers  behind  Buckingham  House  ;  and  in  1760  went  physician  to 
the  army  in  Germany.  He  was  the  author  of  several  medical  works,  whidi 
do  not  appear  to  have  acquired  much  reputation. 

He  died  in  September  1 779 ;  and  to  the  surprize  of  bis  friends,  left  a  con- 

siderab/e  sum  of  money,  saved  by  great  parsimony  out  of  a  very  moderate 

'  cowe  arising  from  his  half-pay.  J 


J..  -  ■  ■- 
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JOHN  LANGHORNE^was  a  native  of  Kirkby^tcphen  in  Westmoreland. 
His  father  was  the  Reverend  Joseph  Langhorne,  who  died  when  this  his 
son  was  young.  The  place  of  his  education  is  unknown;  nor  does  it  ap* 
pear  from  what  seminary  he  obtained  the  academical  honour  by  which  h9 
was  distinguished.  About  the  year  1761  he  was  at  Clare-Hall,  Cambridge  ; 
but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  Graduates  either  here  or  at  Ox-* 

'.  ford.  After  entering  into  holy  orders  he  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Robert 
Cracroft>  Esq.  of  Hackthorne  in  Lincolnshire,  whose  daughter  he  after^ 
wards  married.  In  December  1765  he  was  appointed  assistant  at  Lincoln's** 
Inn*.  His  marriage  took  place  in  January,  1767  ;  and  the  death  of  his  Udy 
soon  after  produced  the  monody  which  does  equal  honour  to  the  taste  and 
sensibility  of  the  author,  and  to  the  virtues  of  the  person  celebrated.  He 
was  a  very  frequent  and  miscellaneous  writer,  both  in  verse  and  prose.     Be-* 

.  sides  a  great  variety  of  pieces,  to  which  he  affixed  his  name,  he  was  the  au* 
thor  of  many  others  which  were  anonymous.  Some  time  before  his  death 
he  was  presented  to  the.  living  of  Blagden  in  Somersetshire.  He  died  oa 
the  first  of  April,  1779. 
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JOHNSON. 


C  AMUEL  JOHNSON  was  the  eldest  son  of  Michael  Johnson,  a  book- 
^  seller  at  Lichfield,  in  which  city  this  great  roan  was  born  on  the  7th  day 
6f  Sepiepiber,  1709.  The  chief  part  of  his  education  he  received  under 
Mr.  Hunter,  roaster  of  the  free-school  of  hb  native  city.  On  the  31SI  of 
October,  1728,  he  was  adn^itted  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  U 
was  entered  as  a  commoner^. 

He  remained  in  the  University  about  three  years  in  the  whole,  when  the 
inability  of  hib  father  to  support  him  longer  compelled  him  to  quit  the  place 
without  a  degree.  To  maintain  himself,  he  condescended  to  accept  the 
office  of  under-master,  or  usher,  of  a  free  grammar-school  at  Market-Bos- 
worth  in  Leicestershire,  which  he  relinquished  in  a  very  short  time.  He  re- 
sided in  1733  at  Birmingham,  and  there  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  in- 
troduced to  Mis.  Porter,  who  about  the  year  1736  became  his  wife. 
J  With  the  small  property  he  acquired  with  this  lady,  he  attempted  to  estv 
t)lish  a  boarding-school  for  young  gentlemen  at  Edial  near  Lichfield,  but 
without  success.  On  this  disappointment  he  quitted  the  country  in  March 
I737>  i"  company  with  Mr.  Garrick,  and  came  to  London,  where  he  ^^ 
niained  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  London  he  hnd  to  contend  with  all  the  inconveniencies  which  a  straD- 
gej-,  poor  and  friendles«,  could  encounter;  and  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  had  no^'ther  income  than  what  arose  from  his  writings;  which,  how- 
ever excellent,  afforded  but  a  scanty  and  even  precarious  subsistence,  h 
this  ftnte,  often  struggling  with  adversity,  he  passed  twenty-four  years  from 
his  arrival  in  the  metropolis. 

An  uniformity  of  life  so  unbroken  can  only  be  marked  by  the  publication 
of  hi«^  works ;  the  principal  of  which  shall  be  enumerated.  On  his  arrival  in 
town  heengki^ed  to  write  for  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine ;"  andini73l 
publixh^fd  "London,  a  Poem,*' in  imitation  of  Juvenal.  About  1743 fee 
w«s  employed  by  Osborn,  the  bookseller,  in  compiling  the  ^*  Catalogue  of 
^  <«  (be  ^arleian  Library."    In  1744  the  ^^  Life  of  Savage**  appealed;  ai^  ia 
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1746  he  undertook  t6  compile  the  *•  Dictionary  of  the  English  language^" 
vhich  was  not  compleated  until  the  year  1755. 

He  did  not  confine  himself  entirely  to  this  work.  In  January  1 749,  "  The 
^*  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  his  second  imitation  of  Jurenal,  was  pub- 
lished. In  February  "  Irene"  was  acted  at  Drury-lane.  In  1750  he  be- 
gan **  The  Rambler,'*  which  was  continued  until  March  I752« 

In  that  year  he  lost  his  wife,  whose  memory  he  has  perpetuated  by  the 
excellent  "Sermon  written  on  her  Death."  In  1755  ^^^  Dictionary  was 
published;  and  the  next  year  he  put  forth  Proposals  for  publishing  Shak- 
speare,  with  notes.  In  1758  he  began  "The  Idler;"  and  the  next  year 
produced  "Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia/' 

The  beginning  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign  was  favourable  to  the  for- 
tune of  Dr.  Johnson.  He  was  amongst  the  first  to  whom  a  pension  was 
offered.  His  acceptance  of  it  released  him  from  the  necessity  of  continual 
application,  and  gave  hiiA  a  respite  from  literary  drudgery.  Soon  after** 
wards  he  was  introduced  to  the  femily  of  Mr.  Thrale^  in  which  he  passed 
much  of  his  time,  until  the  death  of  that  gentlemaut 

In  1765  he  published  his  edition  of  "  Shakspeare ;"  and  about  the  same 
time  had  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  conferred  on  him  by  the  University 
of  Dublin.  He  had  before  had  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  given  him, 
unasked  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1773  he  travelled  rnto  Scotland  ; 
and  two  years  afterwards  published  the  Narrative  of  his  Tour,  He  several 
times  undertook  the  defence  of  Administration  against  the  opponents  of  the 
Minister ;  and  it  has  beei^  asserted,  that  it  was  once  in  contemplation  to  pro^ 
cure  him  a  seat  in  parliament. 

When  the  work,  now  reprinted,  was  undertaken,  he  engaged  to  furnish 
the  Lives  of  the  several  Poets;  These  were  published  at  two  different  times, 
in  1779  and  1781,  and  were  his  last  productions.  His  health  had  been  some 
time  declining ;  he  lingered  about  a  year,  and  died  on  the  13th  of  Decern-* 
ber,  1784.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  where  a  raonun^cnt  is 
about  to  be  erected  to  his  memory* 
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WILLIAM  WHITEHEAD  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  in  the  bepnnim 
of  the  jcat  I7I4-IS'  His  father  was  a  baker  in  that  town,  vbo^ 
through  indolence  and  dissipation,  left  nothing  behind  him  but  sone  debts, 
which  his  son  very  honorably  discharged.  His  mother  was  a  very  amiaUci 
prudent,  and  exemplary  woman. 

Mr.  Whitehead  received  the  first  rudhnents  of  his  education  at  aome  cam- 
inon  school  at  Cambridge;  but  at  ibe  age  of  fourteen,  July  6,  1728,  he 
was  removed  to  Winchester,  having  obtained  a  nomination  into  that  Col- 
lege by  means  of  Mr.  Bromley.  At  school  he  was  always  of  a  delicate  turn, 
and  though  obliged  to  go  to  the  hills  with  the  other  boys,  he  spent  his  time 
there  in  reading  either  plays  or  poetry;  and  was  also  particularly  food  of 
the  **  Atalantis,**  and  all  other  books  of  private  history  or  character*  Ut 
very  early  exhibited  his  taste  for  poetry;  for,  while  other  boys  were  con- 
tented with  shewing  up  twelve  or  fourteen  lines,  he  would  fill  half  a  sheet, 
but  always  with  English  versie.  When  he  was  sixteen  he  wrote  a  whok 
comedy. 

S  In  the  year  1 733,  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  having  Mr..  Pope  at  his  hoosi^ 
near  Souihampton,  carried  him  to  Winchester,  to  shew  him  the  college- 
school.  The  Ear*  gave  ten  guineas  to  be  disposed  of  in  prizes  amongst  the 
boys;  and  Mr.  Pope  set  them  a  subject  to  write  upon,  viz.  Psterso- 
ROUGH.  PrizL's  of  a  guinea  each  were  given  to  six  of  the  boys,  of  whom 
Whitehead  wa*;  one.  The  remaining  sum  was  laid  out  for  other  bo)'S  io 
subscriptions  to  Pine's  Horace,  then  about  to  be  published.  He  enjoyed  lot 
son.e  little  time  a  lucrative  place  in  the  college,  that  of  prepositor  of  the  hall 
At  the  election  in  September  1735,  he  was  treated  with  singular  injustice, 

1    for  ihrovjjjfi  the  force  of  superior  interest  he  was  placed  so  low  on  the  roll, 
thiii  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  hiw  to  succeed  to  New  College.  Bdpg  no^ 
superannuated  he  left  Winchester  of  course,  deriving  jio  other  advantage 
fram  ihc  colkgc  than  a  good  cducatioiu 
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Two  months  after  his  disappointment  at  Winchester,  he  removed  to  the 

^  place  of  bis  nativity,  where  the  peculiar  circumstances  ofliis  being  the  or- 
phan son  of  a  baker  of  Cambridge  gave  him  an  unexceptionable  claim  to 
one  of  the  scholarships  founded  at  Ciare-Hall,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pyke  of  that 
trade  and  town.  His  mother  accordingly  admitted  him  a  sizer  of  this  col« 
lege,  under  the  tuition  of  If  ess.  Curling,  Goddard,  and  Hopkinson,  No* 
vember  a^,  1735. 

The  first  pieces  he  published  were  verses  on  public  occasipns,  the  mar« 
ilage-of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1736,  and  the  birth  of  his  son  the  present 
i:ing  in.  1738.  In  1741  appeared  his  epistle  "  On  the  Danger  of  writing 
*'  Verse,"  which  was  followed  by  "  Atysand  Adrastus''  in  1743;  and  that 
by  the  "  Epistle  from  Ann  Boleyi)  in  the  Tower  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth,** 
the  same  year.     His  next  poem  was  his  *'  Essay  on  Ridicule,**  which  also 

I  appeared  in  1743;  and  to  that  succeeded  *' Nobility,  an  Epistle  to  the 
Earl  of  Ashburnham."  During  the  time  of  his  being  an  under-graduate, 
he  lived  a  very  studious  life,  observing  the  strictest  frugality  possible,  that 
he  might  be  the  less  burthensome  to  an  affectionate  mother.    After  taking  a 

.  x^vy  creditable  degree,  and  being  emancipated  from  those  mathematical 
studies  for  which  young  men  of  his  tribe  seldom  have  much  relish,  he  wrot^ 
as  we  have  seen,  rapidly,  though  not  carelessly  for  the  press;  but  this  ra-> 
pidity,  as  it  did  not  continue  through  life,  probably  arose  at  the  time  rather 

^  from  a  laudable  desire  of  self- maintenance,  than  any  uiidtie  eagerness  for 
poetical  fame. 

In  June  1742  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Clare-Hall.  In  April  1743  he  lost 
his  mother;  and  in  the  same  year  commenced  Master  of  Arts.  His  inteii:^ 
tiun  at  that  time  was  to  take  orders-;  and  nith  that  view  he  prepared  him-* 
self  for  the  Church;  but  shortly  afterwards  a  circumstance  occurred,  which 
led  him  to  defer  putting  this  design  in  practice,  and  in  the  end  occasioned 
his  relinquishing  the  idea  entirely.  The  late  Earl  ot  Jersey  was  making 
enquiries  after  a  proper  person  to  take  the  private  tuition  of  his  second  son, 
now  become  his  only  hope  from  the  death  of  his  eider  brother;  on  which 
account  probably  he  durst  not  trust  him  to  the  dan2;ers  of  a  public  education, 
as  his  constitution  appeared  to  be  very  delicate.  Fortunately  for  the  young 
Viscount,  Mr.  Wliite! .  id  was  recommended  to  his  father,  by  Mr.  Commis- 
sary Graves,  as  a  person  fully  qualified  for  this  important  cjiargc.  His  re- 
cbmmendation  was  successful ;  and  Mr.  Whitchea.l,  when  the  offer  was 
made,  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  it.     He  therefore  in  the  summer  of  1745 

H^  removed  to  the  Earl's  house,  where  he  was  placed  upoii  the  most  liberal 
footing. 

At  Michaelmas  1746  he  resigned  his  fellowship;  and,  having  now  many 
intervals  of  leisure,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  "  The  Roman  Father," 
which  was  acted  in  1750.  In  1754  he  collected  his  works  into  a  volume,  and 
in  the  same  year  produced  "  Creusa  Queen  of  Athens."  Tiie  exiiibition 
•  of  this  play  was  hardly  over,  before  he  was  called  upon  to  attend  his  pupil, 
and  Loird  Viscount  Nuneham,  son  to  the  EatVot  H^licouxx,  vsx^tiw  vw*^^^ 
as  their  joint  Governor.  i^^s 
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After passmg  through  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Holland^  he  r-  \ 
turned  to  Harwich  in  September  1756.  During  his  absence  he  had  rcceiTtd 
the  badges  of  secretary  and  regi«:ier  of  the  order  of  the  Bath  ;  and  in  1757 
his  finances  were  further  improved  by  the  appointment  of  Poet  Laoreat.  Oi  1 
tis  arrival  in  England  he  \^  as  pressed  to  continue  in  the^  family  of  Lord  - 
Jerseys  and  there  and  in  the  house  of  Lord  Harcourt  he  resided  for  founcen  ' 
years. 

In  1762  he  produced  '*  The  school  for  Lovers,"  and  in  the  same  year  his 
*'  Charge  to  the  Poets."  In  1770  *^  The  trip  to  Scotland*' .was  acted  }  and 
in  1774  he  again  collected  his  performances  into  two  volumes.  "  Variety* 
was  published  in  1776  ;    and  "  The  Goat's  Beard"   la  1777.  He  also  em* 

}>Ioyed  himself  in  other  dramas,  some  of  which  finished^  and  others  iropcr- 
ect,  he  left  behind  him  in  manuscript.  He  died  at  his  lodgings  in  Charles- 
street,  Grosvenor-Square,  April  14,  1785;  and  was  buried  in  South 
Audley  Chapel. 

^^  Thus  having  completed,"  says  Mr.  Mason,  from  whom  all  the  partico- 
lars  of  the  ppeceding  account  arc  taken,  his  seventieth  year,  he  died,  r^ 
taining  all  his  faculties  more  perfectly  than  is  usually  the  lot  of  persons  rho  1 
live  to  such  an  age*  Of  these  his  memory  vas  the  most  remarkable,  which,  { 
being  al\rays  strong,  continued  to  that  late  period  with  no  diminution  of 
vigour.  And,  as  his  reading  and  observations  had  been  far  more  exten^ve 
and  various  than  he  had  occasion  to  exhibit  in  that  mode  of  writing  which  be 
chiefly  employed  to  convey  his  sentiments,  this  accurate  retention  of  what 
he  had  by  study  acquired  made  him  a  living  library,  always  op^n  to  commu* 
nicate  its  treasures  to  his  acquaintance,  without  ehtruding  itself  upon  theffl 
by  any  ostentatious  display  or  assumed  superiority* 
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SOAME  JEN YNS  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  Roger  Jenyns,  of  B^tesham 
in  Cambridge,  at  which  place  he  was  born  about  1705.  His  mother's 
name  was  Palmer,  of  the  family  of  Sir  Charles  Palmer.  After  a  common 
school  education,  he  was  entered  a  fellow-commoner  of  St.  John's  College ; 
but  Uit  the  University,  as  was  formerly  the  usual  practice  wiih  gentlemen 
of  fortune,  without  taking  any  degree. 

He  early  dii^played  his  poetical  talents.  In  1729  he  published  "  The  Art 
«  of  Dancing;"  and,  in  1735,  wrote  his  poetical    "  Epistle  to  Lord  Lo\re- 
<*  lace."  This  was  followed  by  several   others,  whicli  he  collected    into  a 
volume  in  1752.  On  the  publication  of  Hawkins  Browne's  Laiin  poem  on 
the  "  Immortality  of  the  S  )ul,**  in  175Z,  Mr.  Jenyns  made  a  rraaslationof 
it  into  English,  which  w»3  published  in  175S,  in  Dodslcy's  Collection  of 
Poems.  The  "  Free  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil"  appeared 
in  1757:  and  to   this  succeeded  several  other  perfonn^inces  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  either  in  defiance  of  government,  or  levelled  at  some  persons  in 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  administration.  In  1776  his  celebrated  work^ 
intituled   "  A  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,'' 
was  published  ;  a  performance  which  has  been  commended  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise  by  some,  whilst  it  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  slightest  manner 
by  others.    At  the  close  of  this  volume  he  made  a  very  explicit  declaration 
of  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion.  Speaking  of  his  work 
lie  says,  '^  Should  it  ever  have  the  honour  to  be  admitted  into  such  good  com- 
**  pany,  they  will  immediately,  I  know,  determine  that  it  must  be  the  work 
'*  of  some  cnthuiiast  or  m^thodisr,  some  beggar,  or  some  madman.   1  shall 
*'  therefore  beg  leave  to  assure  them,   that  the  author  is  very  far  removed 
'^  from  all  these  characters ;  that  he  once  perhaps  believed  as  little  as  them- 
,  *'  selves  ;   but  having  some  leisure,  and  more  curiosity,  he  employed  them 
**  both  in  resolving  a  question,  which  seemed  to  him  of  some  importaxjce— 
**  Whether  Christianity  was  really  an  imposture,  founded  on  an  absurd,  in- 
"  credible,  and  obsolete  fable,  as  many  suppose  it  ?  or  whether  it  is  what  it 
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"  'T^^IxaJnat-n,  he  P^-'^f^r^it  obscure,  ^-^^^^^^ ^.i^c. 
"  °c  rSX^t  from  parts  ofj^^^^^  the  power  '^^f  ^^ich  b« 
rltr^sfptofs.  because  cqu^^y^^,,.    These  ar,a^«-;^^^  p,  .0^ 

"  ^°"Tas  de-  and  concUe  a  manne  ^  ^.^^  ^    ^P-^ ^'^Uoal . 
"  ^^''     Jl  satne  effect  upon  othets  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^ouW  be  dc 

"  "^^'^  ffewn^ore  true  Ch"^"*"  ;XJ:„,.i  to  the  pubhc.  ^,, 

««  were  a  lew  "^^  ^cans  detn"*  ^^ertl  Subjects ,  ^^ 

of  ioy  he  6^°"^  V"  Jf  ^if  death  as  one  pre^««*       ,,  ,uh  decent 
-f'^'-    «'retruoe-apumsh«|ent;  b^  ,orse,  t 

^^*>"^  ■"  '^nal  d  U,  the  Wind  relea-e 
as  bis  original  je      7^ 
summons  to  aU  ihaV 


